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Upon  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  the  influence  of  dreams, 
I  know  that  opinion  is  divided.  The  wise,  in  general,  are 
disbelieyers  ;  and,  if  we  allege  the  credence  of  Johnson  in  such 
matters,  we  are  met  by  the  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tor's great  talents  and  strong  common  sense  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  he  was  on  all  subjects  « beyond  the  visible  diurnal 
sphere*  deeply  tinctured  with  superstition. 

And  yet  there  lingers  in  the  mind  a  willing  belief  that 
such  things  as  communications  from  the  departed  may  be  per- 
mitted. I  know  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  absurdity  of 
imagining  that,  while  no  ghosts  glide  along  the  fields  of  Wa- 
terloo or  Cannffi,  or  emerge  from  the  waves  of  the  Nile  or 
Trafalgar,  where  many  a  thousand  men  passed  timeless  to 
their  doom,  we  should  find,  in  some  obscure  hole  or  corner, 
where  a  single  person  was  done  to  death,  that  solitary  shade 
returning  to  complain  of  the  shedding  of  its  blood.  I  know, 
too,  that  the  objects  in  general  assigned  for  the  appearance 
of  the  ghost,,  are  not  such  as  we  can  reasonably  imagine  di9- 
turb  the  repose  of  a  spiritual  being.  Crocks  of  gold,  the  por- 
lioii  of  a  fof  timate  interpreter  of  a  dreai^,  ii^  which  the  shade 
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of  some  great-grandmother  sends  the  dreamer  in  quest  of  such 
articles,  to  find  them  upon  London  Bridge  ;  wills  abstracted, 
to  be  discovered  after  due  admonition,  and  the  adjurations  of 
at  least  three  nights ;  laches  in  pedigrees,  to  be  filled  up,  'not 
by  the  industry  of  the  Heralds'  Office,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
the  manufacturer  of  those  mystic  hieroglyphics  of  descent 
which  puzzled  the  eyes    of  Mr.  Tittlebat   Titmouse  in  -Ten 


Thousand  a-year, » 


T 


or  something  else  as  plebeian,  and  as  certain  to  lead  into, 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  some  manner  or  another  to  help  the. 
family  of  the  law.  These,  I  repeat,  .which  (putting  murders 
out  of  the  question)  constitute  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  caus- 
es of  ghostly  visitations  all  over  the  world,  seem  hardly  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  the  spirit  from  its  dread  abode. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  have  been  any  murders  in  my 
family.  No  maiden  aunt  drowned  herself  for  love  ;.  no  grim 
grand-uncle  flung  the  hapless  evidence  of  frailty,  staining  the 
annals  of  his  house,  into  the  fire  :  no  gentleman  of  the  family 
has  io  complain  of  any  cruel  Barbara  Allen  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  Margaret's  grisly  ghost  to  glide  to  William's  feel. 
I  have  lived,  too,  in  haunted  castles,  traversed  by  ghosts  in 
all  directions,  and  not  been  molested  by  anything  more  dread- 
ful than  the  larceny  of  rats  behind  mouldy  wainscots ;  and  I 
have  looked  down  from  dizzy  battlements,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  authentic  and  long-derived  legends  of  the 
country,  ghosts,  or  wraiths,  or  ladies  of  the  lake,  nightly  were 
to  be  seen  in  dozens,  without  catching  anything  more  vision- 
ary than  the  glancing  of  the  moonbeam  upon  the  bubbling 
spray  of  the  torrent  underneath.  It  is  therefore  not  without 
some  fair  reason  I  may  ask  the  favour  of  being .  deemed  not 
remarkably  superstitious  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  or  of  dreams; 
and  yet, — but  I  shall  let  the  reader  see,  and  determine. 

My  childhood  was  passed  in   a  remote  dislrict  of  Wales 
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where,  in  due  course  of  time  I  was  filled  with  many  a  vi- 
sionary •  tradition,  legend,  tale,  and  song. »  Educated  under 
the  care  of  a  strict  Preshyterian  governess,  I  imbibed  from 
her  principles  which  taught  me  that  belief  in  the  surrounding 
superstitions  was  not  merely  absurd,  but  sinful.  Her  educa- 
tion, alas !  like  much  other  education,  was  like  Penelope's  web. 
I  undid  the  toil  of  the  morning  '  lecture  of  the  governess  by 
swallowing  with  thirsty  ear  the  putting-to-bed  story  of  the 
nurse.  Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  education,  I  ran 
the  usual  gauntlet  of  young  ladies  of  ray  rank.  I  danced  and 
flirted  a  season  or  two;  and  then  my  hand  was  given  to  a 
sort  of  Welsh  cousin,  whose  name  was  located  in  some  part 
of  our  wide-spreading  pedigree  ;  given,  indeed,  with  my  own 
consent,  and  something  more  than  my  own  consent ,^-given 
with  full  heart, — and,  if  it  was  free  this  moment,  dear  Lle- 
wellyn, and  you  asked  for  it,  it  should  be  yours  with  as  per- 
fect truth  and  happiness  as  if  the  last  ten  years,  blotted  out 
of  time,  were  to  be  repeated  to-morrow. 

His  family  seat  was  an  awfully  venerable  castle,  of  sound 
tremendous  to  Saxon  tongue,  and  there  1  spent  (not  lone- 
somely  indeed,  for  it  was  but  one  continued  feast  at  Caderyswy,) 
the  first  two  years  of  ^my  marriage.  We  made  one  formal 
visit,  of  a  short  fragment  of  the  season,  to  London  ;  but  Wales 
was  our  abiding  home.  Ambition  suddenly  came  over 
my  husband's  mind  ;  and,  during  one  of  these  visits  to  town, 
his  agent, -for  most  disinterested  good  reasons  of  course,  per- 
suaded him  to  start  for  Parliament.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  worry  about  it,  and,  as  I  heard,  enormous  expense ;  but, 
after  a  trial  or  two  in  various  quarters,  he  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful, and  returned  for  the  ancient  and  independent  borough 
of  Widemouth.  As  he  was  very  rich,  the  money  did  not 
much  trouble  tis,  and  the  bustle,  noise,  and  racket  of  the 
elections  gave  me  no  small  amusement. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  we  should  take  a  London  house; 
and,  after  some  difficulty  of  selection,  we  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining one  in  Grosvenor  Square.  We  furnished  it  splendidly, 
according  to  all  that  the  hearts  of  tlie  men  of  chairs  and 
tables,  curtains  and  carpets,  minors  and  pendules,    sofas  and 
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Ottomans,  gilding,  painting,  carving,  tracing,  taste,  goAt,  yirtft, 
and  so  forth,  could  possibly  desire.  It  was  an  immensely 
large  house,  but  no  part  was  neglected,  from  the  massive 
sptendour  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  drawing-room,  to  my  own 
pretty  bijou  of  a  boudoir,  a  perfect  gem, 

tiln  whicb  Golconda  stood  confessed, 

And  all  Arabia  breathed  from  many  a  chest. ». 

We  gave  very  gay  parties  in  oar  very  gay  house,  and  Lle- 
wellyn was  quite  happy  with  his  new  toy.  I  went  out  a 
good  deal,  and  attracted  as  much  admiration  as  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  lady  who  pr^ides  over  recherclte  dinners,  and 
opens  her  house  to  distinguished  soiries.  Yet  X  felt  infinitely 
lonesome  for  all  that ;  neither  my  health  nor  inclination  suited 
the  eternal  round  of  visiting,  and  I  gradually  diminished  my 
nights  of  going  out.  I  missed  the  hospitable  dinner-parties, 
and  the  good-humoured  dances  of  Wales,  where  mirth  and 
kindliness  compensated  for  refinement  and  wit.  And,  in  truth, 
I  was  very  much  alone.  The  House  of  Commons,  then  in 
the  full  vigour  of  the  session,  occupied  many  of  my  husband's 
nights,  and  gave  ample  business  to  almost  every  hour  of  his 
day.  I  saw  little  of  him  from  the  time  he  rose  until  he  re-< 
turned  to  dress,  and  that  was  a  ceremony  very  often  omitted. 
He  dined  at  Bellamy's,  or  at  some  of  his  clubs,  (he  belonged 
to  three  or  four.)  and  returned  late.  Our  dinners  were  either 
altogether  a  Viniproviste^  or  set  poKions  of  his  parliamentary 
life.  Being  very  little  of  a  politician,  I  could  not  force  my- 
self to  feel  any  great  interest  in  the  conversations  so  keenly 
carried  on  aground  me,  except  so  far  as  I  saw  that  they  amused 
or  excited  my  husband  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to'  follow  cock-fighting  with  as  much  zeal  as 
he  did  the  political  movements  of  ministries  and  oppositions, 
I  should  have  lent  as  attentive  an  ear  to  the  controversies  of 
the  cockpit  as  I  did  to  those  of  St.  Stephen's. 

It  was  altogether  against  his  wish  that  I  narrowed  my  vi- 
iling  circle' ;  but  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  going  through  what 
was  to  me  no  more  than  a  fagging  duty.  If  I  had  a  conquest 
to  make,  a  settlement  to  win,  a  daughter  to  bring  out,  a  con- 
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been  a  different  case ;  but  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
coBsequence  of  all  this  was,  that  I  spent  many  evenings  alone 
in  my  gilded  apartments.  I  have  always  hated  toadies,  and 
for  preferred  solitude  to  the  percenary  companionship  of  a 
lady  who  had  seen  better  days,  or  a  poor  relation  degrading 
her  blood  and  my  own  by  playing  the  part  of  being  useful 
about  the  house,  and  agreeable  to  its  mistress.  1  therefore 
generally  occupied  myself  with  reading  from  tho  time  that 
Llewellyn  left  me,  and  his  return  very  often  in  broad  day- 
light discovered  me  still  so  engaged.  I  cannot  flatter  the  au- 
thors whom  I  read  that  the  intense  interest  of  their  volumes 
had  not,  in  the  intermediate  time,  occasionally  acted  as  a  nar- 
cotic. For ^  this  waiting  up  1  received  many  a  gentle  chiding, 
which  generally  Concluded  by  an  assurance  that  the  sessions 
was  fast  hastening  to  its  close,  and  that  then  we  should  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  the  smoke  of  London,  and  inhale  the 
dear  atmosphere  of  the  sweet  sbire  of  Cardigan.  « We  shall 
then  forget  these  cursed  politics,  my  dear  Mary, »  he  would 
exclaim  ;  •  I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  bad  never 
embroiled  myself  in  them,  m  This  would  be  said  with  the 
air  of  a  much  enduring  man,  who  was  making  the  most 
enormous  self-sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his  country.  1  saw  that 
the  career  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  gratified  him  to 
the  very  centre  of  his  soul  nevertheless,  and  I  encouraged 
him  accordingly  to  undergo  his  sufferings  with  due  resignation, 
for  which  I  was  sure  of  being  rewarded  with  an  affectionate 
kiss,  and  the  seriously-bestowed  title  of  «my  dear  good  little 
wife." 

One  evening  1  bad  a  small  dinner-party,  at  which  he  barely 
looked  in  for  a  moment,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  ladies: 
We  chattered  through  the  hours  pleasantly  enough,  and  our 
numbers  gradually  fell  away  to  three  elderly  ladies  and  my- 
self. We  were  all  natives  of  the  principality ;  and  my  com- 
panions, though  women  of  birth  and  fashion,  had  in  a  great 
measure  retired  from  London  life,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  Wales,  to  the  customs  of  which  they  were  most  warmly 
attached,  with  all  the  vigour  of  provincialism.  Prattling  chiefly 
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on  our  family*  traditions — we  were  all  consins-^brougbt  the 
hours  very  close  to  midnight,  and  such  stimip-cup  as  ladies 
can  venture  to  use  had  made  its  appearance,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  oldest  of  the  party.  Lady  Winifred,  my  hus- 
band's maiden  aunt  by  the  mother's  side,  that  something  in 
the  shape  of  supper  would  be  acceptable,  and — mention  it  not 
in  the  land  of  silver-forks,  wound  not  with  the  awful  intel- 
ligence the  sensitive  souls  of  fashionable  novelists, — her  lady- 
ship selected— I  am  ashamed  to  write  the  word,  but  it  must 
come, — her  ladyship  selected — Welsh  rabbits.  I  can  only  say 
in  her  defence,  that  they  were  not  prepared  according  to  any 
of  the  vulgar  recipes.  Slices  of  bread  were  no  doubt  cut; 
toasted,  and  buttered  —  that  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  ser- 
vants'^but,  as  to  obeying  injunctions  which  bid  ordinary  cooks 
«covei*  them  with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  spread  a  little  mus- 
tard over  the  cheese,  and  put  the  bread  in  a  cheese-toaster 
before  the  fire, »  which,  I  perceive,  is  the  utmost  that  the  in> 
genuity  of  poor  Emma  Roberts  (*)  can  recommend,  we  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  so  unphilosophic  and  mechanical. 
According  to  the  practice  of  our  house,  derived  from  antiqui- 
ty so  remote  that  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  it  in  the  Triads 
— my  friend,  Lady  Charlotte  G.,  clever  as  she  is,  will  hardly 
find  it  in  her  Mabinogion  —  the  cheese  is  prepared  apart  — 
stewed  in  a  silver  chafing-dish,  into  which  are  gradually  in- 
troduced, with  all  the  mystery  of  the  necromancers  of  old, 
certain  ingredients,  which,  like  theirs,  are  only  communicated 
to  the  duly  initiated.  After  a  proper  quantity  of  watching 
and  incantation,  it  flows  out  a  creamy  fluid,  fit  to  bathe  the 
expectant  toasts.  It  must  be  poured  forth  at  the  moment  of 
projection  ;  and  those  who  have  once  lasted  it  need  not  be 
reminded  that  it  is  to  be  eaten  without  delay.  It  is  never 
suiTered  to  linger  long  upon  the  table.  In  the  present  case  it 
was  prepared  by  the  noble  hands  of  Lady  Winifred  herself, 
who  had  a  Welsh  anecdote  for  every  ingredient  she  put  into 
the  savoury  mixture  ;  and  we  proved  that  our  voting  it  ex- 
cellent was  no  hypocritical  compliment,    by  the    practical  at- 

('}  Miu  Roberu'  edition  of  Mrs.  Rottdeli'i  DoniMlie  Gookerj;. 
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tention  ^e  paid  to  her  culinary  labours.  I  protest,  however, 
we  had  no  Welsh  ale  to  accompany  it.  I  tave  confessed  the 
rabbits  ;  I  deny  the  cwnv. 

The  carriages  of  Lady  Winifred  and  her  friends  had  been 
diminished  to  one  ;  and  that  at  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
conveyed  my  cousin  homeward.  Llewellyn  had  not  returned; 
and  I  retired  to  my  sleeping  apartments.  They  were  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house  :  and  when  I  had  ^dismissed  my 
maid,  I  was  almost  as  much  alane  as  if  I  had  been  under 
a  different  roof.  The  room  in  which  I  sealb^d  myself,  and 
began  to  read,  was  vast,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  brilliant 
argand  set  upon  the  table.  I  felt  a  troublesome  sensation  of 
loneliness.  The  very  splendour  of  the  furniture  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  only  augmented  the  solitariness  of  ray  situa- 
tion. Many  hands,  I  thought,  had  been  here  busily  employ- 
ed^  the  ingenuity,  the  labour  of  many  an  hour  set  to  work 

to  produce  what  I  dimly  see  all  around ;  but  the  workman 
has  departed,  and  his  noise  is  hushed.  I  became  excessively 
nervous.  I  was  half  afraid  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  the 
grotesquely  carved  cornices  assumed  in  my  eyes  figures  and 
appearances  that  were  Anything  but  agreeable.  I  got  up,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  and  opened  a  window.  This,  except 
that  it  let  in  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  which  in  some  measure 
revived  me,  did  me  no  service,  for  the  back  of  our  house 
opens  upon  a  mews,  the  scanty  lighting  of  which  showed 
nothing  but  *what  was  squalid  and  disgusting.  I  closed  the 
sash,  and  returned  to  my  book  ;  but  the  same  class  of  ideas 
recurred.  Addison's  story  of  the^great  Egyptian  temple,  reared 
by  all  the  skill  of  architecture,  and  adorned  by  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  wealth,  which,  on  being  forced  Open  by  some 
angry  conqueror,  was  found  only  to  contain  a  mouse,  occur- 
red to  my  imagination.  Here  am  I,  I  thought,  in  this  large 
and  splendid  mansion,  the  solitary  mouse,  and,  what  is  worse, 
I  have  no  priests  to  guard  me. 

The  volume  1  was  reading — I  do  not  recollect  what.it  was — 

eiMitained  some  dismal  stories,    and  Lady  Winifred  had  been 

ratertaiiiing  us,  among  other  «  Tales  about  Wales, »  with  awful 

.  narratives  of  domestic  tragedies,  in  which  murders,  robberies, 
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and  housebreakers  oecnpied  no  small  space.  I  reflected  hov 
utterly  defenceleft  I  was,  if  anj  one  should  break  i«to  the 
house  through  the  mews,  into  which  I  now  regretted  hayiag 
looked.  All  this  was  weak  enough,  I  admit;  but  my  situa- 
tion,  then  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  made  me  fidgetty.  I  de- 
termined to  call  my  maid,  who  slept  not  far  off  upon  the 
same  floor,  and  with  her  to  pass  the  hours  which  might  elapse 
before  the  return  of  Llewellyn. 

I  rose  to  do  'so,  but  m^^  purpose  was  at  once  arrested,  as  I 
looked  at  the  door.  Was  it  magnetism  ?  1  saw  the  handle 
of  the  lock  distinctly  turn.  There  was  no  one  nearer  it  than 
myself.  I  rubbed  my  eyes, — and  looked  with  the  most  pierc- 
ing scrutiny  of  gaze.  It  moved  again.  There  was  perfect 
silence  all  around.  I  sunk  back  in  my  chair  ;  but  my  eyes  could 
not  remove  themselves  from  the  handle  of  the  lock.  It  moved 
once  more,  and  I  all  but  fainted.  I  endeavoured  to  rise,  for 
the  purpose  of  ringing  the  bell,  but  I  had  not  the  power  to 
stir,  I  essayed  to  call  out,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  oflSce. 
There  I  sat  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  looking  with  fixed 
gaze  at  the  door.  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  may  have 
lasted  ;  it  could  not,  however,  have  been  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  peVhaps  not  so  much.  The  lock-handle  in  the 
mean  time  had  not  moved  any  more. 

«It  must  be  a  mere  delusion,*  1  said;  «and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  giving  way  to  such  fancies.  I'll  go  and  call 
Martha,  and  she  must  help  me  in  shaking  them  off. »  I  mu^ 
tered  courage,  therefore,  to  rise ;  but  I  honestly  confess, 
'when  I  came  to  turn  that  mysterious  handle,  my  very  heart 
sank  within  me.  I  conquered  my  apprehension,  hawever, 
and  turned  it  without  encountering  anything  very  direful  or 
alarming  in  consequence.  1  hesitated  a  little  about  opening 
the  door  ;  but  this  feat  too  I  summoned  up  suflicient  energy 
to  perform.  I  looked  into  the  little  antechamber  outside.  It  - 
was  dark,  but  had  been  undisturbed.  Everything  was  there 
as  I  left  it ;  the  windows  were  fastened,  the  door  opposite 
mine  closed,  as  usual.  Ashamed  of  my  silliness,  I  proceeded 
towards  Martha's  chamber,  which  I  found  looked,  and  my 
fair  suivante  afforded    audible  proof  that  she  was  lying  in  a 
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dumber  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  awaken  her.  After 
calling  and  knocking  rather  loudly  for  some  time  I  gave  it 
up  ;  and  as  the  motion  had  somewhat  braced  my  nerres,  I 
thought  1  might  as  well  return  to  my  own  room  to  laugh  the 
terrors  of  the  self-moying  lock-handle  to  scorn. 

I  had  to  pass  a  landing-place  of  one  of  the  staircases  on 
my  return,  'and  I  saw  in  a  distant  room  on  the  floor  beneath 
some  flashings  of  a  light,  which  seemed  to  be  partially  obs- 
cured. Hy  alarms  now  returned,  but  they  were  supernatural 
no  longer.  The  servants  had  long  retired  to  rest,  and  no  one 
eould  have  placed  a  light  there  with  any  other  than  a  feloni- 
ous intent.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  The  intruders  lay  between 
me  and  the  servants'  apartments,  and  giving  an  alarm  wbuld 
infallibly  bring  the  enemy  upon  me.  While  1  heritated,  the 
matter  was  decided  ;  my  lamp  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
people  below,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  running  up  stairs.  In 
a  moment  I  was  surrounded  by  five  men,  disguised  in  immense 
great'kM>ats,  muffling  handkerchiefs  wrapped  in  thick  profusion 
about  their  necks,  slouched  hats,  and  pieces  of  black  crape 
disposed  so  as  to  perform  the  duty  of  masks. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  now  alarmed  indeed  ;  but 
they  did  not  do  me  any  personal  hurt.  The  tallest  of  my 
assailants  knocked  the  lamp  out  6f  my  hand,  and  we  were 
left  in  the  obscurity  of  their  dark  lantern.  In  uncouth  and 
h6arse  accents,  one  of  the  party  assured  me  « I  vos  as  safe's 
if  I  Tos  in  a  chnch  ; '  and  in  the  same  dialect,  which  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  imitate  much  farther,  proceeded  to  in- 
form me  that  they  had  not  intended  to  molest  me  at  all;  but 
Chat  as  I  had  thrown  myself  in  their  way,  they  might  as  well 
do  their  business  out  and  at  once,  and  have  an  end  of  it. 
The  meaning  of  this  I  soon  ascertained  to  be,  that  though 
they  had  succeeded  in  sweeping  the  rooms  of  all  that  was  va- 
luable in  their  portable  ornaments,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
ao  much  of  our  plate  as  was  in  ordinary  use,  by  breaking 
open  the  butler's  pantry,  success  and  impunity  had  given 
more  ambitious  impulse  to  their  desires  ;  and  though  one  of 
the  party  (the  tall  one,  who  had  knocked  the  lamp  out  of 
my  hand)  seemed  to  suggest,  in  a  whisper  quite  inaudible  to 
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my  ears,  that  enough  had  been  done,  and  that  the  best  policj 
would  be  to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible,    gold  was  too  tempt* 
ing  to  he  resisted.     I  was  put  under  a  hastj,  but  most  rigor* 
ous  cross-examination,    to  elicit  from  me  where  mj  husband's 
hidden  wealth  was  to  be  found-  The  great  bulk  of  our  plate 
was  safe  at  our  banker's,   but  there  was  still  no  small  quan- 
tity in  size,    if  not  of  corresponding  yalue,    locked   up  in  «an 
iron  safe  in  a  closet  next  our  bed-room.     Thither  I  conducted 
them  with  trembling  steps,   and  delivered  up  the  keys.     The 
plate  there  stored  consisted    chiefly   of  cups,    bowls,    flagons, 
tankards,  salvers,  and  other  dear-bought  trophies  of  the  racings 
stand  or  the  hustings,  and  their  gaudy  splendour  quite  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  robbers.     They  would  have  turned  from  the 
finest  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  with  all  the  disdain  of  ignor 
ranee ;   but  here   they  had  some  sympathies  with  what  they 
saw  before  them.    Like  all  other    gentlemen  of  their  profes- 
sion, they  were  no  doubt  amateurs  of  sporting  in  all  its  bran- 
ches, and  the  cups,  as  they  trundled  them  forth,  excited  vast 
admiration,  and  afibrded  them  many  opportunities  of  displaying 
their   knowledge  of  the  turf.     Their  delight  over  these  unsa- 
leable baubles,  and  the  delay  which  it  occasioned,  excited  the 
impatience   of  the   tall    man,    somewhat  as  we  may  imagine 
Caliban  was  moved  when  he  found  his  associates  wasting  theii* 
time  over  the  frippery  in  Prospero's  cave,  when  valuables  in- 
finitely more  precious  lay  unheeded  at  hand.  Something  seem- 
ed to  agitate  him,    and  at  last,    with  a  convulsive  gripe,    he 
caught  me  by  the  arm.     I  felt  that  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.     I  endeavoured  to  burst  from  him,  and  get  at  the  Jiell- 
handle ;    but  he  pulled  me  back,    and  said,    in  a  hoarse  and 
evidently  feij^ed  voice,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  pistol, 
which  he  passed  along  my  cheek,   «I  don't   want  to   harm  a 
hair  of  your  head,—- but   resistance  is  death.     Besides,    it  is 
useless  to .  ring  for  your  servants  :    some  of  them   cant  bear 
you,  and  some  of  them  wont; » — an  observation  which  drew 
forth  an  approving  chuckle  of  hearty  laughter  from  his  com- 
panions.    A  dreadful  suspicion   now  flashed  across  my  mind. 
Can  these  people,  or  any  of  them,  belong  to  my  household? — 
and  if  they  do;    have  they    disposed  of   my  faithful  servants 
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by  murder  before  thej  proceeded  (o  rob  the  house?  I  was 
not  allowed  much  leisure  to  pause  on  these  reflections  ;  for 
the  man,  who  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  nerve,  ex- 
claimed, « D— —  !  •  shook  me  rather  violently,  and  demanded 
to  know  where  I  had  stowed  away  my  jewel-case.  His  vio- 
lence had  an  effect  which  ^he  did  not  anticipate  ;  it  knocked 
the  crape  off  his  face,  and  I  could  not  help  crying  out,  «0h, 
Philip !  Philip  !  can  it  he  you  ? »  He  was  an  old  silver-haired 
butler,  or  footman,  or  factotum  of  our  family,  who  had 
dandled  me  a  hundred  times  upon  his  knees,  and  who,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  at  that  moment  in  Wales. 

He  stood  aghast  for  a  moment,  and  his  companions,  evi- 
dently terrified  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  scrambled  up  as 
much  booty  as  they  could  secure,  and  declaring  that  the  game 
was  up,  scampered  down  stairs  as  hastily  as  they  could,'  leav- 
ing Philip  to  complete  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  what  manner  he  thought  best.  I  suppose  they 
calculated,  that  as  my  murder  was  now  perfectly  certain,  a 
chance  of  safety  was  open  to  at  least  one  of  the  party  (and 
each,  of  course,  determined  that  he  should  be  that  one,)  by 
turning  King's  evidence.  I  heard  the  hasty  closing  of  the  hall 
door,  and  I  felt  as  if  in  the  departure  of  these  unprincipled 
villains  I  had  lost  the  protection  of  trusted  friends,  upon 
whom  I  could  rely  for  my  life. 

>  This  never  will  do,  ma'am, «  said  Philip  :  •  I  didn't  think 
it  would  come  to  this.  I  thought  you  were  in  bed,  and  tried 
the  handle  of  the  lock  of  your  room  ;  and  when  I  found  you 
were  safe  locked  in,  I  took  it  for  granted  you  were  asleep  in 
your  bed,  as  you  ought  to  have  been,  and  I'd  have  moved 
these  chaps  away  without  molesting  you.  But  now  it's  too 
late.     It's  now  life  for  life.  > 

« You'll  not  murder  me,  Philip  ? »  I  asked,  in  an  agony 
of  fear. 

•  Not  if  1  can  help  it~^  but  1  have  no  notion  to  let  you 
hang  me  if  I  can  help  that  either. » 

•  I  swear— » 

■  Nonsense.  Your  jewels,  I  know,  lie  somewhere  hereabout, 
and  if  I  had  them,    a   few  hours  woul4^  put   me  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  law,  or  of  those  cowardly  Tillains  who  have  run 
away,  and  left  me  in  the  lurch.  I'll  settle  for  them,  at  all 
events.     Your  jewels,  ma'am,  your  jewels.* 

"Here,  here, »  I  said,  «the  keys  are  in  the  drawer  of  the 
looking-glass.  They  are  principally  in  a  large  flat  box  in 
the  next  closet. » 

•  Make  haste,  then. » 

I  tremblingly  obeyed.  He  dragged  me  after  him  without 
ceremony,  and  soon  found  what  he  had  demanded.  He  made 
a  hasty  sweep,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  when  the  sound  of 
carriages  was  heard  in  the  street. 

■  Her^  they  are, »  he  cried,  with  a  desperate  oath.  « I  must 
chance  it  through  the  mews  ;  but  nobody  is  to  be  left  behind 
to  tell  tales. » 

As  quick  as  the  word  he  levelled  his  pistol  at  me,  and 
fired  ,  but  his  aim  was  unsteady,  and  the  ball  passed  through 
my  thick  hair,  in  which  stuck  and  smouldered  some  burning 
wadding.  In  a)i  instant  he  drew  another  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  ;  bnt  fear,  the  desperation  of  the  danger,  and  the  chance 
of  coming  assistance,  gave  me  more  than  woman's  strength. 
I  closed  upon  him,  and  held  down  his  arm  with  all  my  might. 
It  \fr'as  weak,  however,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement, as  compared  to  his.  My  struggles  did  not  last  a 
minute  before  he  had  shaken  me  off,  and  he  fired  again. 
There  was  a  flash,  a  dreadful  crashing  noise,  a  hasty  tramp- 
ling of  feet  up  stairs  ;  the  room  was  filled  with  noise  and 
smoke,  amid  the  gloom  of  which  the  villain  seemed  to  va- 
nish— and  my  husband  stood  over  me. 

I  sunk  into  his  arms.  « My  brave  Llewellyn  ! »  I  exclaimed 
and  he  burst  out  laughing. 

-Why,  my  dear  Mary,  ••  said  he,  .what  can  bewitch  you 
to  slay  up  so  late — not,  indeed,  watching,  for  of  that  I  ac- 
quit you — but  staying  out  of  bed,  in  my  honour?  Would  it 
not  have  been  far  better  for  you  to  have  gone  to  sleep  quietly 
in  bed,  instead  of  nodding  uneasily  in  your  chair?  See  what 
you  have  done.  Just  as  1  opened  the  door,  you  gave  a  most 
vigorous  jerk  forwa|^s,  which  has  knocked  your  lamp  off  the 
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It  18  admitted  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Not 
quite,  but  something  still  worse.  The  moment  of  my  dream 
was  between  six  and  seiren  o'clock  in  the  morning,-— and  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment,  Philip^  who  appeared  to  me  as  I 
has^e  related,  was  at  the  distance  cf  nearly  two  hundred 
mUes  from  London,  putting  on  his  bridal  garments ^  in  the 
ses^enty --fifth  year  cf  his  age,  to  many  Bessy  Griffiths, 
not  quite  eighteen. 

The  story  of  my  dream  was  talked  about  iu/  the  country^ 
and  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Phi- 
lip. The  old  man  gravely  shook  his  head.  «It's  no  wonder,* 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  nmy  spirit  was  troubled  and  w'andering 
about ;  for,  poor  thing,  it  knew  what  it  were  to  go  through, 
though  I,  old  fool  that  I  was,  did  not. » 
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I.     TBB  HUSBANDllAlf. 

Througli  fifty  harTests  crowned  with  yiellow  gram 
With  bronzed  hand  I  tilled  the  Attic  plain— 
The  seed  in  earliest  spring  I  sowed— I  reaped 
Naked  in  mellow  antonm,-  and  upbeap^ 
Upon  the  burthened  floors  the  unstinted  sheaves. 
And  pent  in  sheds  from  wintrj  storms  my  beeyef. 
I  craved  no  servile  hand  the  seed  to  throw; 
I  taught  my.  hand  betimes  to  reap  and  sow, 
I  fleeced  my  flocks— I  weaned  the  youngling  goats: 
With  watchful  hand  I  barred  the  moorland  cotes  : 
Around  the  reddening  props  the  vines  I  led: 
Beneath  my  feet  the  purple  must  was  shed. 
Nor  was  my  labour  vain— my  autumn  hoard 
Through  winter's  blasts  enriched  my  liberal  board. 
Our  sole  reply  to  winds  and  rattling  sleet 
Were  giddy  bowls,  and  songs,  and  dancing  feet. 
For  though  all  dark  with  hurrying  storm  the  skies, 
Smiled  on  our  log-piled  hearth  the  rural  Deities. 

n.    THE  shbphbbd's  tomb. 

In  no  dark  corner  be  my  tomb,  my  friend ; 
No  sunless  yew  above  the  spot  suspend: 
But  earn  for  me  a  grave  where  shepherds  tune 
Their  oat,  and  fountains  kiss  the  unshaded  moon: 
House  me  in  yellow  moss,  and  then  bestrew 
Over  the  coping  grass  a  flower  or  two ; 
So,  gentle  friend,  shall  know  the  passer-by 
Thou  wert  a  shepherd -youth,  a  shepherd  /. 
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UI.     THB   DBAD  SHBrHBED. 


Uuclofle  mj  wicket  now— lead  out  mj  sheep— 

Though  I  no  more  the  tuneful  vigil  keep. 

As  lush  the  pasturage  is,  as  when  I  won 

The  milk  from  the  full  teat  at  set  of  sun : 

And  other  oats  allure  them  to  their  folds, 

As  sweet  as  mine,  along  the  level  wolds : 

Though  /,  who  watched  and  piped,  no  more  have  need 

Of  Gaberdine,  or  Staff,  or  pastoral  Reed. 


1 

IT.     THB  SPABTAA    FATHBB. 


Upon  his  shield  mj  bleeding  boy  was  brought 
Unto  my  door—/  had  no  mournful  thought. 
No  Spartan  freeman  He,  whose  age  could  weep 
The  godlike  joy  of  that  heroic  sleep. 

Jeremt. 


TO  * 


ON   HBB   AaKIN«   MB    WHY   I   BAD   WBITTBN   NO   YBItBfl   LATBLT. 


She  prayed  me,  first,  to  tell 

Wherefore  the  silent  spell 
So  long,  O  Lyre,  had  lain  upon  thy  strings  : 

She  prayed  me,  once  again, 

To  loose,  O  Lyre,  the  chain 
The  chain  that  long  hath  stilled  thy  feeble  milrmurings. 

A  tiny  stotie  can  fret 

The  shallow  rivulet ; 
Like  froward  infant  will  it  oft  complain  : 
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But  siUntlj  doth  glide 

Tliy  vasl  majestic  tide. 
Huge  Orellaua,  on,  on  to  the  Atlantic  main! 

My  passion,  even  so, 

No  utterance  may  know 
Of  that  ivhich  in  my  heart  was  swelling  loiig, 

And  struggles  even  now, 

And  vainly  hopes  to  show 
A  vajt  and  voiceless  joy,  a  bliss  too  deep  for  song. 

O  Lyre,  why  thrills  thy  string? 

Was  it  the  breeze's  wing 
That  to  thy  chords  a  transient  language  lent? 

Weak  thy  loudest  tone, 

And  harsh  thy  softest  moan. 
To  reach  the  height  sublime  of  this  great  argument. 

A  (•)  Watcher  stood  alone 

Upon  the  topmost  stone 
Which  Chimboraco  to  the  sky  doth  rear: 

And  to  that  Watcher's  eye 

(*]  Coal-black  seemed  the  sky. 
Black  as  the  funeral  pall  that  shades  a  monarch's  bier. 

So  from  my  dazzled  sight 

Fades  in  excess  of  light 
My  life*s  horizon  in  its  happiness : 

Nor  would  I  try  to  paint, 
^  In  earthly  colour  faint, 

That  rainbow-lighted  life— the  life  that  s^e  will  bless. 

Hush  tlien  that  fluttering  strain  : 

Cease,  Lyre,  the  effort  vain : 
Thou  wert  ambitious  of  a  theme  too  high  ! 

That  note  so  faint  and  low. 

That  note,  O  Lyre,  doth  show 
Thy  music  is  too  slight  for  such  grave  harmony. 

In  the  abysmal  Heaven 

The  mysterious  ('j  Seven 

(*)  D«  Saanure 

(']  At  this  immense  height,  the  travellers  describe  the  effect  of  the  sky  as  singu- 
larly sablime— from  the  great  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  the  refractive  power  was  cx> 
ceedingly  diminished*  and  being  far  above  the  region  of  clouds  ,  the  colour  of  the 
sKy    W9  blacky  and   the  celestial- bodies  of  an  intense  white  appearance. 

Vide  Humboldt  and  do  Saussnre. 

(^  Th«  teTen  planets  known  to  the  ancients. 

VOL.    III.  *  3 
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Swell  their  eternal  antbem  to  the  Lord : 

Yet  no  mortal  ear 

Ever  yet  could  hear 
The  faintest  tone  that  breathes  from  that  great  (')  Heptachord: 

Ev*n  so  the  music  deep 

That  o*er  my  soiH  doth  sweep, 
The  Triumph-song,  in  silence  dies  away— 

Thy  feeble  note,  O  Lyre, 

Shall  ne*er  again  aspire 
Unto  that  Lady*s  ear  to  echo  such  a  lay. 

T.  B.  S. 


(*)  TIm  Platonic   and  Pjtb«gorMB  pbiloaopheri  had  «  ooiion  that  the  motMnenta  of 
the  aeten  plaoela  were  accompanied  with  muiir^l  aoanda,  inaudible  however  to  human 
eara.     The  tjttem  thej  called  the  great  Heptachord,  or  aoTen-atringed  lyre  of  Heaven, 
and  in  this  eeleatial    inatrament    they   attribnted    the  grateat   or  flatteat  note    to  the- 
Moon,  and   the  aharpeet  to  the  Sun. 

Vide  Cicero,  Toac.  Quoeat.  Apoleiuai  and  ihe 
later  Fytbagoreana,  aa  lamblichoa,  &c.,  &r. 
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We  ai*e  glad  thaf  Mr.  Moore  has  thought  fit  to  raise  for 
himself,  in  his  own  lifetime^  the  Monument  which  has  been 
erected  for  other  distinguished  poets  after  their  death  only, 
and  by  the  hand  of  editors  more  or  less  qualified  for  the 
task,  by  publishing  this  edition  of  his  complete  works.  We 
are  glad  also  to  see  that  his  eminent  publishers,  at  whose  ju- 
dicious request  this  Monument  was  undertaken  ,  have  done 
their  part  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name  inscribed  upon  it.  . 
The  edition  is,  indeed,  a  very  tasteful  and  desirable  one;  and, 
enriched  as  it  largely  is  with  introductory  and  prefatory  recitals 
and  notices,  replete  with  interesting  biographical  and  critical 
details  and  remarks,  it  cannot  but  be  hailed  as  a  precious 
addition  to  other  similar  collections  of  elegant  literature. 

But  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Moore  as  having  by  yielding  to 
the  wish  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  published  poems,  in 
that  way  settled  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  relinquished 
all  further  control  over  his  poetical  testament.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  perceive  intimations  in  some  of  his  prefaces  that 
there  still  remain  additions  to  be  made — unfinished  fragments, 
and  sketches  of  compositions — which  only  await  a  little  reso- 
lution on  his  part  to  be  moulded  into  shape  and  rendered 
presentable.  And  really,  when  we  remember  how  few  years 
have  (Blapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  last  poetical  work  of 
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importance — the  '  Epicurean/  how  thoroughly  that  beautiful 
fiction,  though  destitute  of  the  ornament  of  verse,  bore  witness 
to  the  undiminished  vigour  of  the  poetical  faculties  of  the 
writer — we  feel  that  the  public  has  some  further  claims  upon 
him  ,  before  he  finally  relinquishes  the  Lyre.  Thns  much, 
iQP^  assuredly,  we  would  not  ss^,  did  we  feel  that  with  him  / 
the  period  Qf  excellence  had  past.  Nothing  is  more  painful 
than  the  exhibition  of  genius  in  decay.  Nothing  is  more 
distressing  than  to  witness  those  who  have  already  won  for. 
themselves  a  safe  and  lofty  eminence,  descending  again  into  the 
arena  with  decayed  strength  and  fires,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
of  their  own  decline — rmaking  a  poor  profit  of  the  popularity  of 
their  well-known  names,  to  the  utter  loss  of  all  that  peculiar  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  self-respecting  retirement.  But,  as  we 
have  said  before  ,-  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  destiny  which 
Mr.  Moore  has  no  reason  whatever  to  fear.  He  has  rather 
withdrawn  from  the  field  with  his  powers,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  for  poets  of  a  highly, 
imaginative  order  do  indeed  grow  very  prematurely  old.  The 
richest  outpourings  of  their  genius  are  commonly  the  earliest, 
and  the  decline  is  soon  perceptible.  Not  so  with  poets  of 
quick  wit,  sensibility,  and  graceful  thought — the  class  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  holds  so  very  distinguished  a  position.  With  them 
there  are  generally  two  very  distinct  epochs  of  perfection  : 
they  ripen  twice  ,^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves.  The  first 
has  the  character  of  youthful  fire  ;  the  second,  that  of  pathos 
and  reflection.  Their  task  has  been  chastised  by  time  ;  the 
luxuriance  of  their  imagery  repressed.  They  have  lost  some^ 
thing,  probably,  in  buoyancy  as  well  as  in  brilliancy  ;  but 
those  intellectual  powers  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ex- 
cellence of  this  description  remain  the  same,  or  rather  im- 
proved and  mellowed  by  age  ;  for  these  faculties  are  not  of 
the  same  exhausting  character  as  imagination,  and  do ^ not  react 
with  its  restless  and  terrible  power  on  the  mind  and  the  body. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  reader  of  these  collected 
poems,  now  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  order  of  their 
|»roduction,  will  be  able  to  trace  in  thorn  the  details  of  the 
little  history  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out.  From 
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Ihe  youibful  poems,  fall  of  fire  aad  freshness,  he  passes  Co 
the  author's  first  work  of  importance,  and  as  yet  his  greatest, 
'  Lalla  Rookh ;'  written,  it  should  seem,  about  '  the  mid-waj 
of  this  our  life's  career/  although  not  published  until  later. 
Here  he  will  find  that  brilliancy  of  thought  and  diction,  which 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree  characterize  the  author,  carried 
even  to  excess.  As  we  proceed  onwards,  we  perceive  his  oc- 
casional  poetry  becoming  more  and  satisfying ;  until  at  last  we 
find  the  gradual  change  of  tone  completed  in  the  *  Epicurean' 
— in  our  view,  the  taiost  perfect  of  all  Mr.  Moore's  composi* 
tions  as  a  woric  of  art ;  and  which  probably,  if  it  had  not 
wanted  the  ornament  of  Terse ,  would  liave  been  the  most 
popular. 

On  this  account,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  expectations  vagflely  held  out,  as  we  have  above 
observed,  in  some  parts  of  the  prefaces,  may  be  fulfilled.  For 
instance,  we  have  no  doubt  that  out  of  the  rejected  materials 
for  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  which  Mr.  Moore  describes  as  lying  by 
him,  it  is  in  his  power  to  produce  what  might  not  perhaps 
attain  the  almost  incredible  popularity  reached ^at  once  by  thtit 
poem,  but  might  prove  even  more  acceptable  to  genuine  lovers 
of  poetry.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  bard  alive  (except  one) 
to  whom  we  could  honestly  give  this  advice — to  vanquish  the 
temptation ,  whether,  of  indolence  or  diifidence ,  and  write 
more  ;  and  we  shall  resolutely  refuse  to  consider  these  ten 
volumes  as  a  fait  accompli,  until  the  time  for  making  'farther 
observations'  is  hopelessly  gone  by. 

We  have  said  that 'we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Moore  as  a  poet 
of  the  high  imaginative  order  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  tliat  this 
is  a  point  which  v^ill  be  much  contested  even  by  his  warmest 
admirers,  amongst  whom  we  rank  ourselves ;  but  in  adding 
that  we  cannot  either  attribute  to  him  the  characteristic  of 
much  fancy,  in  the  higher  and  more  poetical  sense,  we  shall 
probably  encounter  more  opposition.  And  this  leads  us  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  that  much- vexed  question,  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  term  *  Fancy  '  in  poetical  criticism  ? 

No  point  in  the  metaphysics  of  poetrj^  appears  to  have 
given  English  critics  so  much  trouble,  as  the  establishment  of 
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the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy.  And  this 
difficulty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  one  which  perplexes  English 
critics  only  ;  for  in  no  Other  language  does  the  distinction  in 
question  exist.  Neither  the  French  Fcaitaisie^  nor  Italian 
Fantasia^  has  any  resemblance  at  all  to  our  "word  Fancy,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  attribute  it  as  a  quality  to  poetical  or 
romantic  compositions.  The  Germans,  those  learned  analysts, 
do  indeed  recognize  yery  minute  and  refined  contrasts  between 
their  Elnbtldungsknrft  and  Phantasie ;  but  then  they  appear 
to  mean  something  widely  different  firbm  ourselves  by  the  at- 
tributes thus  designated  ; — the  first  being  rather  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  its  own  imaginary 
creations  \  the  latter,  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of  lively 
images,  suggesting  themselves  spontaneously.  And  this  very 
circumstance,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  distinction  similar  to 
our  own  in  foreign  languages^  might  perhaps  suggest  to  us  a 
doubt  whether  we  are  not  sometimes  a  little  seduced,  by  an 
accident  of  the  dictionary,  into  drawing  visionary  contrasts 
where  no  real  difference  exists  —  a  suspicion  which  will  be 
rSther  increased  than  lessened,  when  we  observe  the  odd  per- 
plexities into  which  the  endeavour  to  define  and  analyze  these 
supposed  antagonists,  has  led  some  of  our  chief  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

'The  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy  is  simply,' 
as  one  writer  tells  us, '  that  the  former  altogether  changes  and 
*  remodels  the  original  idea ,  impregnating  it  with  something 
'  extraneous.  The  latter  l^ves  it  undisturbed,  but  associates 
^  it  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other y  it  bear»a 
*'  resemblance.' 

This  distinction  seems  to  us  to  represent  the  real  difference 
which  exists  between  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  Imagination 
and  a  stroke  of  quick  Thought,  or  wit — a  concetto,  turn,  or 
point.  When  Homer  terms  the  morn  '  rosy-fingered,'  we  re- 
cognize at  once  the  true  poetical  imagination ,  '  remodelling,' 
in  our  critic's  language ,  '  the  original  idea,  and  impregnating 
'  it  with  something  extraneous.'  In  Butler's  well-known  com- 
parison, t 
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<  When,  like  a  lobster  boiFd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn,* 

we  disooTer  a  clever  effort  of  wit,  '  associating  the  original 
idea  ^  with  a  thing  to  which  ,  in  some  view  of  another,  it 
'  bears  a  resemblance.'  Bnt  to  cite  this  as  an  instance  of  Fancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  call  such  creations  as  Titania,  Ariel, 
Caliban  ,  fanciful ,  and  the  mental  facnltj  which  conceived 
them,  Fancy,  would  be  to  render  analysis  useless,  and  criticism 
ridiculous. 

Let  us  hear  a  very  eminent  philosopher,  the  l&te  Dugald 
Stewart,  on  the  same  subject : — 

<  Fancy  is  Imagination  at  a  lower  point  of  excitement— noi  dealing 
with  passions,  or  creating  character ;  not  pouriog  out  unconsciously, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  images  as  they  arise  massed 
and  clustered— but  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  iUustrations ; 
and  when  it  invests  them  with  personality,  as  in  metaphor,  still 
adhering  much  more  closely  to  the  logical  fitness  and  sequence  which 
govern  similar  ornaments  in  prose.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  colder 
and  weaker  species  of  imagination  —  furnishing  the  thoughts  which 

•  play  round  the  head,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart;*  pleasing  the 
eye  and  ear ;  creating  or  heightening  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  much 
more  than  the  sublime.* 

This  is  indeed  criticism  conveyed  in  exquisite  language ;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  passage,  we 
fear  it  will  be  found  indeterminate,  and  inconsistent  with  itself. 
The  first  sentence  is  striking,  and,  whether  it  will  bear  close 
analysis  or  not,  it  certainly  conveys  to  our  mind  something 
nearly  resembling  the  popular  notion  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  words.  But  Mr.  Stewart ,  unfortunately,  loses  sight 
forthwith  of  his  first  distinction,  and  goes  after  another.  Having 
defined  Fancy  as  identical  with  Imagination,  only  ^  at  a  jpwer 

*  point  of  excitement,'  he  proceeds  to  describe  its  functions  as 
altogether  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  other  faculty  ;  for 
sorely  there  can  be  no  process  more  different  from  any  exer- 
cise of  Imagination,  than  that  of  '  going  in  search  of  com- 
parisons and  illustrations.'  Here  he  seems  to  approach  the 
notion  which  indentifies  Fancy  with  '  Wit,'  in  the  older  and 
more  general  sense  of  that  word.  Yet  presently  afterwards 
he  returns   again  to  something   more  resembling  his  original 
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distinction.  Fancy,  be  says,  '  creates  or  heightens  the  idea 
'  of  the  heautiful  much  more  than  the  subhme.'  Surely  the 
process  of  '  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations/ 
is  just  as  likely  to  end.  in  producing  the  one  as  the  other. 

fiut — if  the  reader  will  forgive  our  presumptuous  attempt  at 
dissection  —  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  give  us,  in  this  passage,  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  the  functions  of  Imagination  ( which 
he  has  elsewhere  beautifully  defined),  than  of  Fancy..  Ima- 
gination does  not  ^  deal  with  the  passions,'  any  more  than 
Fancy — that  is,  it  does  so  only  incidentally  :  its  own  empire 
is  elsewhere.  Neither  can  it  be  properly  said  to  '  create 
characters/  that  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Dramatic  Faculty 
—  a  faculty  constantly  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
writers  who"  are  not  poets  in  any  sense  of  -the  word.  To 
give  the  same  name  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Milton, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  De  Foe  and  Le  Sage, 
could  surely  serve  no  purpose  but  to  show  how  completely 
over-refined  analysis  ends  in  confounding  objects ,  instead  of 
discriminating  between  them. 

Let  us  next  see  whether  a  great  pdet  will  afford  us  any 
assistance  in  getting  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  our  aesthe- 
tic philosophers  have  involved  us. 

*  Fancy,  *  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  *  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and 
profusion  with  which  she  scatters  her  thoughts  and  imaged,  trusting 
that  their  number,  and  the  felicity  with  wliich  they  are  linked  to- 
gether, will  make  amends  for  the  want  of  individual  value ;  or^  she 
prides  herself  on  the  curious  subtilty  and  the  succesful  elaboration 
with  which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  ai&nities.  If  she  can  win 
you  over  to  her  purposes,  and  impart  to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares 
not  how  mutable  and  transitory  may  be  her  influence,  knowing  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  her  power  to  reiuroe  it  on  an  apt  occasiou. 
But  the  imagination  is  conscious  of  an  indestructible  dominion ;  tbo 
soul  may  fall  away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur; 
but  if  once  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other  faculty 
of  the  mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaired,  or  diminished.  Fancy  ii 
gbfen  to  quicken  and  to  beguile  the  temporal  part  of  our  nature^  ima^ 
gination  to  incite  and  support  the  eternal.  Yet  it  i»  not  less  true,  that 
fancy,  as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  laws  and  in  her 
own  spirit,  a  creative  faculty.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously 
aims  at  rivalship  with  the  imagination,  and  imagination  stoops  to 
rwok  with  the  materials  of  fancy,  might  be  ilhistrated  from  the  com* 
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pooitioDS  of  all  eloquent  writers,  whether  ia  prose  or  verse,  and 
chiefly  from  those  of  our  own  country.  Scarcely  a  page  of  the  im- 
passioned part  of  Bishop  Tajrlor*s  works  can  be  opened  that  shall 
not  aflbrd  examples.  Referring  the  reader  to  these  inestimable  vo- 
lumes, we  will  content  ourselves  with  placing  a  conceit,  ascribed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  contrast  with  a  passage  from  the  Ptaadis^LoU^ 

•The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun: 
They  are  tears  of  the  sky  for  the^  loss  of  the  sun.  ■ 

*  After  the  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with  other  appearances 
of  sympathizing  nature,  thus  marks  the  immediate  consequence :  — 

•  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  few  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  siu. » 

^  The  associating  link  is  the  very  same  in  each  instance  :  dew  and 
rain,  not  distinguishable  from  the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  em- 
ployed as  indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in 
the  former  case :  a  flash  of>  surprise,  and  nothing  more ;  for  the  na- 
ture of  things  does  not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the 
effects  of  the  act,  of  which  there  is  this  imniediate  consequence  and 
visible  sign,  are  so  momentous,  that  the  mind  acknowledges  the  jus- 
tice and  reasonableness  of  the  sympathy  in  nature  so  manifested;  and 
the  sky  weeps  drops  of  water,  as  if  with  human  eyes  —  as  if  earth 
had  before  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and  nature  gives  a  second 
groan. ' 

At  tho  first  opening  of  this  splendid  passage,  we  perceive 
a  mysterious  light,  which  seems  to  direct  us  out  of  the  paths 
in  which  we  were  wandering;^ but  it  vanishes  before  we  have 
finished  it.  Indeed — if  we  might  say  so  with  due  reverence — 
the  poet  leaves  us  even  more  perplexed  than  the  critics;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  profound 
reasonings  of  those  supporters,  of  the  successful  candidate  at 
the  late  Oxford  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  who 
pronounced  him  better  qualified  for  it  than  his  antagonist — 
first,  in  respect  of  orthodoxy  ;  secondly,  in  that  he  had  never 
been  known  to  aberrate  into  verse. 

For  surely  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy 
cannot  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  comparative  profusion 
and  rapidity  of  succession  of  their  respective  imagery.  Take 
for  instances  the  inspired  Prophets,  or  ^schylus,  or  Milton, 
in  many  parts :  what  can  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
imageg-are  poured  forth,  wheel  within  wheel,  or  as  if  each 
was  pregnant  with  its  successor?   And  yet  we  surely,  in  covn- 
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mon  parlanc<;,  denominate  these  instances  of  their  aaperlattre 
Imagination,  not  of  their  Fancy.  And  Mr.  Wordsworth  then 
proceeds  to  ascribe  to  Fancy,  in  the  alternative,  a  very  oppo- 
site function — that  of  subtly  detecting  remote  affinities ; — here, 
again,  assimilating  it,  as  other,  authorities  have  done,  to  some* 
thing  radically  different.  Wit ;  and  making  it  altogether  un- 
like that  which  he  nevertheless  with  the  utmost  truth  asserts 
it  to  be-— a  creatine  faculty. 

May  we  venture  on  the  still  bolder  step  of  quarrelKng  with 
the  instance  which  so  high  an  authority  has  selected  in  sup- 
port of  his  position  ?  The  passage  jfrom  Lord  Chesterfield  is 
of  course  a  mere  conceit,  passable  enough  for  '  a  person  of 
quality. '  But  is  not  the  passage  of  Milton  in  reality  a  con- 
ceit also,  although  of  a  far  higher  description  ?  Does  it  ex- 
hibit any  creatwe  faculty  ?  Does  it  call  up  any  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  or  suggest  any  as  present  in  that  of  the 
poet?  Is  it,  in  short,  any  thing  more  than  an  effort  of  thought, 
'  associating  the  original  idea  with  things  to  which,  in  some 
^  view  or  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance, '  by  what  Aristotle 
would  have  called  a  metaphor  by  analogy?  ^  For, '  as  that 
most  unpoetical  philosopher  would  infallibly  have  summed  up 
the  case,  *  as  tears  are  to  the  human  face,  so  are  drops  of 
water  to  the  sky. ' 

'  Nor  will  another  distinguished  poet  afford  us  any  better 
guidance  out  of  our  difficulties.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  course  of 
the  paradoxical  warfare'  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wage 
against  the  poetical  taste  of  his  times,  thought  proper  to  as- 
sert, among  other  doctrines,  that  Pope  was  an  imaginative 
poet ;  iBind  supported  his  position  by  example,    as  follows  :-^ 

'We  are  sneeringly  told  that  Pope  is  the  apoet  of  reason »— as  if 
this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  uo  poet  I  Takine  passage  for  pas- 
sage, I  will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination, 
from  Pope,  than  from  any  two  living  poets,  be  they  who  they  nmy^ 
To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not 
very  favourable  to  imagination— satire.  Set  down  the  character  of 
Sporus,  with  all  the  wonderful  play  oi  fancy  which  is  scattered 
over  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any 
two  existing  poets  of  the  same  power  and  the  same  variety— wh«r^ 
will  yon  find  them  ?  * 
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Let  ua  take  a  few  ^ecimens  from  tbe  famous  'character  of 
Spoma/  to  which  Lord  Byron  here  refers : — 

*Te8,  let  me  flap  this  hug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings : 
ITVhose  buz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptinesss  betray,* 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
£Ye*B  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  express*d, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.\ 

Surely,  whether  we  agree  with  the  noble  critic  in  his  ad- 
miration of  this  passage  or  not,  it  is  rhetoric,  not  poetry;  or 
.poetry,  at  best,  only  of  that  secondary  sort  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  a  collection  of  witty  thoughts,  poured  forth  no 
douht  with  great  '  profusion  and  variety, '  fetched  with  some 
trouble  from  yarious  repositories,  and  placed  in  collocation  hy 
a  tour-de-force.  The  last  four  verses  are  nervous  and  pointed 
enough  ;  but  their  antithetical  turn  shows  plainly  the  absence 
of  imagination.  Pope  was  not  indeed  destitute  of  that  faculty, 
as  modern  criticasters  sometimes  affirm.  It  sparkles  here  and 
there,  though  intermixed  with  much  of  a  polished  but  infe- 
rior metal,  in  the  ^Rape  of  the  Lock."  It  colours  with  a  deep 
and  powerful  tincture  the  pathos  which  is  the  predominating 
excellence  in  the  '  Epistle  of  Heloisa, '  and  in  the  '  Ode  to 
the  '  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady, '  —  especially  in  the 
fine  prediction  of  the  decay  of  the  house  of  her  unnatural 
kindred — 

,     'While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way/ 

But  these  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  alter  the  general  cha^ 
raeter  of  his  poetry.  He  is  but  the  able,  dexterous,  and 
graceful  workman,  who  fashions  the  material  provided  by 
t  Ihers; 

These  and  many  similar  definitions  suggest  to  us  the  doubly 
wnedier,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  any  radical  distinction  at 
all  between  true  Fancy  and  Imagination:  and  secondly,  whether 
we  are  not  apt  to  confound  two  very  different  qualities  under 
the  sanie  name^^^-the  true  Fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
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md  that  spurious  Fancy  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  quick  wit, 
conversant  with  poetical  imagery,  but  which  differs  from  the 
former  in  being  in  no  degree  creative,  nor  one  of  the  higher 
poetical  faculties. 

To  recur  to  a  former  instance.  We  are  apt  to  term  the 
poetry  of  the  *  Tempest, '  or  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream, '  indiscriminately  *  imaginatiye, '  and  •  fanciful ; '  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  justice  with  which  either  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  it.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  tbat  the 
same  *  creative'  faculty,  Imagination,  peopled  the  isle  of  Pros- 
pero  with  delicate  spirits,  and  the  heath  of  Forres  with  ghastly 
sibyls;-~that  it  is  by  a  strictly  similar  exercise  of  genius,  that 
disoi*dered  nature  is  made  to  sympathize  with  the  waywardness 
of  the  fairy  couple,  and  with  the  desolation  of  Lear.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  all  these  scenes  and  passages  are  commonly, 
and  properly,  called  '  imaginative. '  Yet  the  poetry  of  *  Mac- 
beth '  is  rarely,  and  that  o\  •  Lear '  never,  called  *  fanciful, ' 
by  correct  critics.  From  whence  does  this  difference  arise? 
Merely,  we  suspect,  from  the  subject-matter,  an^  not  at  all 
from  any  distinction  between  the  qualities.  All  poetical  crea- 
tions are  imaginative;  but  when'  we  want  a  word  to  distin- 
guish those  of  a  gayer,  lighler  order — more  beautiful  than 
sublime,  and  especially  those  which  are  fetched  from  a  very 
unreal  and  dream-like  world — we  are  apt  to  term  them  fanci- 
ful, in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  Germans  sometimes  use 
the  word  phantastisch. 

Spurious  Fancy — that  which  the  critics  above  cited  have 
called  by  that  name — seems  to  us  altogether  a  different  faculty, 
not  in  the  least  allied  to  Imagination  or  true  Fancy,  but  be- 
longing to  the  same  category  as  Thought,  Wit, .  Judgment,  and 
many  other  manifestations  of  Intellectual  Power.  While  the 
first  class  of  faculties  creates,  the  other  remodels,  compares, 
distinguishes  ;  and  often  elaborates  by  effort,  effects  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  the  former  produces  spontaneously.  But 
instead  of  encumbering  ourselves  any  further  with  definitions 
which,  we  are  forced  to  confess  it,  express  our  meaniilg  but 
inadequately,  let  us  see  whether  a  few  instances  will  not  as- 
sist us  in  conveying  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  the  mind 
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of  the  reader,;  and  if  we  choose  them  from  among  favourite 
nd  well-knoini  pajssages,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  Dante— 

*  Che  ranimo  di  quel,  ch'  ode,  noa  posa 
N£  fertna  fede  per  esempio,  ch'  haja 
La  sua  radice  incognita  e  nascosa.* 

One  of  the  commonest  exercises  of  the  imaginative,  faculty 
is  Personification  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of 
what  "is  now  merely  metaphorical  language,  in  common  uae, 
was  originally  imaginative  in  the  highest  degree.  'Hope  and 
*  Charity,  Love  and  Pity,'  it  has  been  said,  '  have  now  be- 
'  come  common-places;  but  they  were,  notwithsanding,  among 
'  the  first  and  simpler  creations  of  the  art/ 

<  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  lurres,' 

says  Horace.  Horace  was  not  an  imaginative  writer  ;  and 
probably  look  these  phrases ,  without  attadiing  any  distinct 
image  to  them,  out  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  which  he 
carried  in  his  head.  But  the  first  who  personified  Beath,  and 
saw  the  livid  spectre  knocking  at  the  doors  of  her  destined 
victims — (compare  the  description  of  the  plague  in  that  work 
of  a  true  poet,  ^Anastasius") — possessed  an  imagination  of  no 
common  order.  Let  us  see  what  success  his  image  meets  with, 
when  it  fatis  into  the  hands  of  a  French  polisher  of  modem 
days,  who  works  with  the  implements  of  thought  or  wit  — 
Malhefbe  :— 

'  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  k  nulle  autre  pareilles : 

Nous  avobs  beau  parler, 
La  cruelle quelle  est  se  bouche  les  oreilles 
Et  nous  laisse  crier  I  * 

Thus  (ar  he  has  succeeded  only  in  reducing  the  phamtom 
of  old  times  to  the  similitude  of  an  a;igry  schoolmistress,  or 
obdurate  landlady.  But  the  turn  which  follows  has  been  uni- 
versally admired  : — 

'  Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chauine  le  couvre, 
Est  sujet  a  ses  lois, 
Et  la  garde  qui  vetlle  aux  barri^res  du  Louvre 
N'en  defend  pas  nos  rois.' 

And  a   fine  thought  it  is,  ^ but  only  a  thought  — it  adds 
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notking  to  the  image;   tlie  'reguA  turreB*  are  particnlariied, 
and  tliiis  the  letaon  b  brought  home  with  more  startliag  truth 
— but  there  is  no  creation. 
In  the  following  often-quoted  lines  of  Oubartas — 

*  Loin  des  mufs  flamboyans  qui  r^nferment  Je  nioude, 
I)«ii9  le  centre  cache  d*uae  cli|rte  profonde, 
Dieu  repose  en  lui-m^me— ' 

thefiot  line  presaiU  a  highlj  imaginative  picture  ;  but,  be  it 
Obaeryed,  it  belongs,  not  to  the  Frenchman,  but  to  Lucretius*. — 

*  Extra  BaoBinantik  mcenia  lAuiidi:* 
Which  Moore  has  borrowed  from  On6  or  both  :-— 

«A8  far 

As  the  universe  spreads  her  flaming  wall/ 

The  second  is  a  conceit ,  the  offspring  of  spurious  Fancy  ; 
for  it  does  not  present  a  simple  image,  but  expresses  an  anti^ 
theticd  idea — the  invisibilitj  of  an  object  placed  in  an  intense 
light.  And  it  is  still  a  conceit  in  Milton,  whether  borrowed 
br'nots— 

<  Dark  with  excessive  light  Thy  skirts  appear ; 
Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest:  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes.' 

.  And  still  more  in  Dryden,  who  expands  the  thought  into  a 
fine  couplet,  after  his  own  fashion  : — 

*  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light— 
'  A  blaze  of  glory,  which  defies  Ihe  sight.* 

The  last  two  lines,  in  the  passage  from  Milton,  are  taken 
from  another  source,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  pointed  out — the  fol- 
lowing noble  verses  of  an  obscure  Ifalian  poef,  Girolamo 
Preti  :— 

*Tu,  per  sofirir  della  ciii  luce  i  rai 
Si  fan  deir  ale  i  serafini  nn  velo.' 

But  Mr.  Hallam  has  omitted  to  add,  that  the  original  of  both 
is  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  : — '  Each  one'  of  the  Seraphim  'had 

*  six  wings  :  with  twain  he  coshered  his  face,  and  with  twain 

*  he  covered  his.  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.'  And  the 
effort  of  what  the  critics  already  quoted  call  Fancy,  but  which 
we  term  Thought,  is  plainly  seen  in  these  modenr  imitations, 
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IB  amgning  a  reason  for  the  appearaiMe.  ImaginatioB  wtsU 
eontented  widi  creating »  and  never  oondesdendB  to  explain  or 
justify.  The  whole  passage,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  given 
birth  to  a  Tariety  of  pretty  concetdm.  See  the  '  Loves  of 
the  Angels,'  passim.    For  instance — 

<Oft,  when  from  Allans  lifted  brow 

A  lusCve  came,  too  bright  to  bear. 
And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow, 

And  shade  their  dazzled  sight,  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  the  effulgence  there,'  Ac. 

Milton  is  full  of  such  conceits  as  that  above  quoted.  And 
it  may  perhaps  be  suggested ,  as  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
distinctions  between  very  early  poetry  and  that  of  modem 
days,  that  in  the  former  the  crealive  faculty  generally  appears 
-pure  and  naked,  and  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  reflec- 
tive. In  all  modern  poets,  and  most,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest 
of  all,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Thought  seems  to  struggle 
with  Imagination  for  the  mastery  ;  and  the  one  and  the  other 
prednce  their  effects  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  so  inter- 
changeably, that  nothing  can  be  more  difl&cuU  than  to  assign 
,  their  respective  provinces. 

Very  different  is  the  fate  which  a  fine  image  meets,  when 
it  passes  successively  through  the  hands  of  a  series  of  poets  of 
the  imaginative  order.  Each  impregnates  it  with  his  own 
peculiar  colouring — each  communicates  to  it  something  addi- 
tional, which  calls  up  a  new  vision  to  the  mental  eye,  and 
is  in  truth  a  fresh  creation. 
^In  the  venerable  passage — 

'And  even  as  the  race  of  leaves,  ev*n  such  is  that  of  man, 
Them  on  the  ground  the  wind  doth  strew,'  &c. 

the  reader  recognizees  (what,  as  we  have  said,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  ancient  poets)  an  effort  at  once  of  Imagination  or 
Fancy,  connecting  the  frail  existence  of  humanity  with  that 
of  the  leaf — and^of  Thought,  drawing  out  the  paridlel  between 
the  reproduction  of  the  leaves  and  of  generation  of  mankind. 
The  turn,  or  antithesis,  has  been  made  use. of  by  hundreds 
of  poets,  of  the  secondary  or  unimaginative  order,  from  Mosdius 
down-wards*  The  intage  has  passed  into  the  hands  oi  all -the 
greater  masters  of  the  art. 
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In  Virgil  it  is  aasociated  with  the  idea  of  muUitude  :  — 

*  Qaam  tanltBL  in  silvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  caduDt  folia. « .  < .  ^' 

Se  in  Milton  ;  but  he  immediately  connects  it  with  locality, 
and  gives  it  a  picturesque  colouring : — 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  which  strew  the  brooks 
In  Yallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarched  embower ' 

In" Dante,  ever  working  out  the  minute  circumstances  of 
{lis  pictures,  and  clinging  closely  to  the  '  shows  of  things/  the 
image  suggested  is  that  of  the  gradual  fall,  leaf  by  leaf,  com* 
pared  with  the  dropping  of  the  melancholy  ghosts,  one  by 
one,  into  the  inevitable  bark  - — 

'  Come  d*autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

Uuna  appresso  dell*  altra,  inHn  che  1*  ramo 
Rende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie, 
Similemente  il  mal  seme  d'Adamo 
Gittasi  da  quel  lito  ad  una  ad  una.' 

Spenser  personifies  the  agent  as  well  as  the  patients : — 

*  With  his  sword  disperst  the  raskall  flocks, 

Which  fled  asunder,  and  him  fell  before. 
As  withered  leaves  drop  from  their  dried  stocks. 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  doth  reave  their  locks.* 

From  whom,  lastly,  Shelley  receives  the  treasure  ;  and  adds 
a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  of  reversing  the  image,  and  with 
wonderful  effect. 

'  Thou  wild  west  wind !  thou  breath  of  autumn*s  being, 
Before  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing,  •> 

Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  spurious  fancy  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  an  inferior  quality  in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellen- 
ces to  that  genuine  sort  which  is  merely  imagination  under 
another  aspect.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  most  uncatholic  and 
intolerant  view  of  the  subject  to  exclude  it  from  that  scale  al« 
together.  In  point  of  fact,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  lo<A  on 
Imagination  as  the  poetical  faculty  par  excellence^  as  undoubt- 
edly ^t  is,  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  to  regard  it  hastily 
as  the  only  one  ;  to  consider  poetry  as  strictly  and  wholly  the 
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expreedon  of  Imagination.  This  is  not  the  case  onlj^with  the 
pedantic  Wordaworthian  school  of  critics  who  now  inundate 
this  country,  but  wilh  others  of  more  comprehensive  views. 
And  we  doubt  whether  many  have  reflected  how  yery  large  a 
proportion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  poetry  19 
really  drawn  from  the  expression  of  Thought  in  its  varioua 
forms— indignant,  energetic,  graceful,  witty,  fanciful — without 
one  particle  of  the  creative  faculty  being  concerned  in  it. 
To  this  class  belong  almost  all  the  satirists,^  from  Horace  and 
Jlivenal,  to  Boileau,  Pope,  Churchill,  whether  severe  in  their 
indignation,  or  playing  with  the  follies  of  mankind,  it  in- 
cludes also  the  rhetorical  poets  —  Lncan  ,  Corneille  ,  and  the 
like  ;  and  the  '  conceited ,'  commonly  and  mistakenly  called 
fanciful,  Donne,  Cowley,  Marini,  Gongora,  and  their  respect- 
ive followers.  It  is  Thought  or  Reflection  which  gives  the 
peculiar  tinge  of  manly  energy  to  the  verse  of  Dryden — which 
sparkles  ih^  graceful  criticism  in  Horace  —  which  enlivens 
throughout  with  an  indulgent  philosophy  and  playful  lessons 
of  worldly  wisdom,  the  charming  narrative  of  Ariosto.  And,' 
to  complete  the  catalogue.  Thought  and  Passion,  without  one 
scruple  of  the  strictly  poetical  Imagination,  form  the  whole 
stock  in  trade  of  a  nation  of  no  mean  rank  in  poetical  lite- 
rature— ^the  French.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  imaginative 
French  poet  or  poem  —  hardly  a'  scene  or  a  passage.  But 
Thought,  in  all  tbe  various  forms  which  we  have  ^enumerated, 
borrowing  and  turning  to  the  best  account  the  creations  of  a 
higher  faculty,  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of  the  whole 
race  of  French  poets ;  and  is  blended  in  those  of  a  higher 
order  with  the  powerful  and  harmonious  expression  of  Passion 
— something,  again,  wholly  distinct  from  Imagination  proper] 
We  have  gone  rather  tbe  more  at  length  into  this  attempt 
to  establish  a  distinction  sometimes  overlooked,  from  an  anxiety 
to  guard  ourselves  against  any  suspicion  of  unduly  depreciat- 
ing the  poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us,  when  we  rank 
that  Fancy,  which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  his  peculiar 
excellence,  in  the  secondary  class  already  described.  He  can- 
not be  called  an  imaginative  writer;  and,  therefore,  not 
'  Fancy's  child  '  in  the  truest  or  high^l  sense  —  in  the  sense 
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in  which  we  have  termed  Fancy  a  creattre  quality.  Not  that 
he  18  by  any  means  destitute  of  the  first  of  poetical  faculties^ 
but  that  it  is  certainly  not  his  characteristic  or  distinguishing 
excellence.  His  Fancy,  like  that  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  is 
Wit ; — wit,  not  only  under  the  control  of  a  better  taste  than 
theirs,  but  likewise  of  a  purer  feeling ;  wit  suggesting  images 
and  thoughts  with  wonderful  profusion  ,  and  a  gracefulness 
often  scaredy  less  admirable;  —  often  too  profuse,  no  doubt, 
for  compactness^  and  too  graceful  ibr  strength,  but  uniformly 
brilliant ,  and  yet  relieved  from  monotony  by  its  singular 
buoyancy. . 

But  rich  as  this  Wit  or  Fancy  is ,  we  believe  that  those 
do  Mr.  Moore  great  injustice  who  assign  it  as  the  attribute 
through  which  he  is  principally  to  lire.  To  us  at  least, 
and  we  suspect  to  the  infinite  majority  of  his  readers,  the 
real  charm  of  his  poetry  lies  not  there.  It  is  when  he  speaks 
to  the  heart ,  not  the  head  ,  that  he  is  in  his  own  element. 
The  exquisite  truth  of  sentiment ,  sometimes  gay  and  some^ 
times  melancholy,  but  always  refined  into  the  most  perfect, 
keeping  with  the  common  sympathies  of  men — this  is  far  more 
delightful  to  us  than  all  the  more  ambitious  qualities  of  bis 
muse.  In  our  opinion,  he  may  very  safely  allow  his  critics 
to  dispute  as  much  as  they  will  about  the  real  or  false  bril- 
liancy of  the  oriental  descriptions  in  Lalla  Rookh,  or  the 
RabUnical  prettinesses  of  the  Loves  of  Angels.  Both  hare 
been  translated  into«some  dozen  languages,  and  honoured,  it 
appears,  with  all  manner  of  royal  and  courtly  observance ;  (') 

(')  'Among  t)ie  incidents  connected  with  this  work»  I  most  not  omit  to  notice  the 
splendid  diperiitMementt,  founded  opon  it,  which  were  eeted-at  the  Chateaa  Ruyel  of 
Berlin,  during  the  Tisit  of  the  Grand  Dvke  Nicholas  to  that  capital  Id  the  year  tSiS. 
The  different  atories  composing  the  work  were  represented  in  taileaax  9i»an$  and 
iODgs;  and,  among  the  crowd  of  royal  and  nohle  persons  engaged  in  the  performan- 
ees,  1  shall  mention  those  only  who  represented  the  principal  characters ,  and  whom  1 
find  there  enumerated  in  the  published  account  of  the  dipeyiUtement, 

Fadladin,  fount  Haack,  Marechal  de  Cour. 

Alint^  Rot  de  Bueharie,  S.  A.  I.  Le  Grand  Dnc. 

LaUah  Roukh,  8.  A.   I.  La  Grande  Dachesse. 

Aaranggeb,  U  Grand  Mogol,  S.   A.  R.  Le  Prince  Guillaumo. 

MdaUmk,  Pere  <f  J/t'/riv,  Le  Duo  de  Cumberland. 

£•  Heine,  ton  Epou$€,  S.  A.  R.  La  Princesae  Louise  RadzivilL* 
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Hay,  which  ib  more  to  the  purpose  still,  both  have  been 

read,  we  take  it,  more  than  anj  other  poems  of  oar  time,  except 
Lord  Byron's  ;  and  yet  we  would  confidently  wager  against 
the  existence  of  .any  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  could  repeat 
thirty  lines  together  of  either,  always  excepting  ^  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,'  and  thie  delicious  songs  in  the  *  Light  of  the  Harem/ 
We  admit  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  fair  test ;  for  there 
are  peculiarities  in  composition  which  make  these  poems  ex- 
oessiyely  difficult  to  learn  by  heaH,  even  for  their  most  devot- 
ed admirers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands^— 
tens  of  thousands  —  who  have  almost  every  line  of  the  Irish 
Melodies  and  national  songs  constantly  in  their  remembrances. 
And  this  seems  to  us  to  prove  our  proposition  beyond  all 
contest,  that  Mr.  Moore's  true  popularity  rests,  and  will  al- 
ways rest,  on  those  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  gaiety 
which  captivate  the  sense  at  first  hearing  ,  and  once  known 
are  never  forgotten ;  -^  which  make  so  many  of  those  genuine 
gems,  his  smaller  lyrieal  poems,  better  remembered,  and  more 
constantly  travelling  from  the  heart  to  the  lips,  than  any  verse 
of  any  poet  of  these  days,  however  lofty  his  pretensions  may 
be. 

-  Mr.  Moore  himself  ascribes  much  of  the  magic  of  these 
strains  to  music ;  and  speaks  of  the  *  Irish  Melodies'  as  the 
only  work  of  his  pen  *  whose  fame  (thanks  to  the  sweet  music 
^  in  Which  it  is  embalmed)  may  boast  a  cha»ce  of  prolonging 
^  its  existence  to  a  day  much  beyond  our  own.'  And  else« 
where,  in  the  preface  to  his  fifth  volume,  he  goes  at  some 
length  into  the  debatable  question  of  the  alliance  between 
poetry  of  this  description  and  music. 

<  It  was  impossible  that  the  example  of  Burns,  in  these  his  higher 
inspirations,  should  not  materially  contribute  to  elevate  the  character 
of  English  song- writing,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  reimion  of  the  gifts 
which  it  requires,  if  not,  as  of  old,  in  the  saipe  individual,  yei  in 
thai  perfect  sympathy  between  poet  and  musician  which  almost 
amounts  to  identity,  and  of  which  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  times, 
so  interesting  an  example  in  the  few  songs  bearing  the  united  names 
of  those  Iwo  sister  muses,  Mrs.  Arkwrightand  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans. 

*  Very  different  was  the  state  of  the  song  department  of  English 
poefy  at  the  lime  when   first  I  tried  my   novice  hand  at  the  lyre. 
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The  divorce  between  song,  and  sense  had  then  reached  its  utmosl 
range,  and  to  all  uses  connected  with  music,  from  a  birtliday  ode 
down  to  the  libretto  of  the  last  new  opera,  might  fairly  be  applied 
the  solution  Figaro  gives  of  the  quality  of  the  words  of  iongs  in 
general  :  «Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'^re  dit,  on  le  chanter... 
*  How  far  my  own  labours  in  this  field,  if  indeed  the  gathering  6f 
such  idle  flowers  may  be  so  designated,  have  helped  to  advaaqe,  or 
even  kept  pace  wilh  the  progressive  improvement  I  have  here  das- 
cribed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  decide.  I  only  know,  that 
in  a  strong  and'  inborn  feeling  for  music  lies  the  sOurce  of  whatever 
talent  I  may  have  shown  for  poetical  compositioa  ;  and  that  it  was 
the  effort  to  translate  iqto  language  the  emotion$  apd  passtopa  whi|ch 
music  appeared  to  me  to  express,  that  first  led  to  my  writing  any- 
poetry  at  all  deserving  of  the  name.  Dryden  has  happily  described 
music  as  beiug  r  inarticulate  poetry  ;  ■•  and  I  have  always  felt,  in 
adapting  words  to  an  expressive  air,  that  I  was  but  bestowing  upon 
it  the  gift  of  articulation,  and  thus  enablii]^  it  to  spedk  to  others.all 
that  was  conveyed  in  its  wordless  eloquence  to  myself. '—  (YoJ.  V. 
pp.  xiii.-xv.) 

We  believe  Mr.  Moore  to  be  very  sincere  in  these  expres- 
sions of  diflSdence  ;  not  because  we  attribute  to  him  any  greater 
tendency  to  undue  self-depreciation  than  to  his  brethren  in 
general,  but  because  we  know  how  completely,  in  spirits  ex* 
quisitely  sensitive  to  music,  the  charm  of  thought  And  expres- 
sion becomes  subordinate  to  that  of  melody  ;  and  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly,  extremely  difficult  to  '  untwist. the, hidden  chains' 
which  bind  these  two  charms  so  strangely  together.  But  if 
it  could  be  aceomplished,  we  suspect  it  would  appear  that, 
for  every  thousand  who  have  been  chiefly  captivated  by  the 
music  of  his  songs,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  more  whose 
charm  is  in  the  poetry  ;  and  in  whose  memory  the  last  sweet 
echoes  of  the  strain  linger  almost  wholly  disengaged  from  the 
,  accompaniment,  or  altogether  unconnected  with  any. 

But  what  complicates  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Moore  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatical  sense, 
the  poet  of  music  —  a  character  in  which  no  other  poet  ap- 
proaches him,  and  very  few  even  resemble  him.  Every  one 
who  has  any  susceptibility  for  music,  at  all,  is  aware  of  the 
readiness  with  which  some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited 
by  it — thai  there  are  some  sentiments  which  i^eem  to  respond 
immediately  to  particular  tones,  independently  of  all  perceived 
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or  recognized  asBOcialioB  of  thought.  Now,  Mr.  Moore's  por 
cuUitt'  dtill  is  in  giTing  voice  to  this  inarticulate  language. 
Take,  ior  iastanco,  manj  of  bis  old  Irish  nrs  :  he  found  then 
aoBocialcd  with  vulgar  or  unmeaning  words ;  he  detected  the 
language  of  the  air  under  Che  disguise^  and  expressed  it  in 
Terse;  insomuch  that  the  words  alone  now  convej  precisely 
that  class  of  emotions' which  are  suggested  bj  the  music.  This 
is  quite  a  peculiar  faculty,  and  extremely  rare  indeed.  Bums 
had  something  of  it,  Biranger  perhaps  more  ;  hut  Moore  stands 
abaohitdy  pre-eminent  In  it. 

And  we  are  not,  then^fore,  surprised  that  the  -charm  of 
poetry,  and  that  of* music,  seem  in  his  mind  to  be  often  re^ 
garded  as  identical.  The  very  attributes  by  which  he  char 
racterizes  the  lays  at  the  command  of  his  *  Spirit  of  Song'  in 
Lallah  Rookh,  appear  to  us  exactly  his  own  ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  poetry  is  precisely,  and  without  exaggeration,  the  same 
which  he  there  ascribes  to  music. 

*  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 

And  mine  are  the  mtirmuring,  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly. 

*  Mine  is  the  charm,  whose  mystic  sway 

The  spirits  of  past  delight  obey  : 

Let  Imt  the  tuneful  talisman  sound. 

And  they  come,  like  genii,  hovering  round. 

*  And  mine  is  the  gentle  sotig,  that  bears 

From  soul  to  soul  the  wishes  of  love ; 
As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 
The  cinnamon  seed  from  grove  to  grove. 

'  *Tis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,. and  future  of  pleasure: 
When  Memory  -links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  the  blissfull  tone  that*s  still  in  the  ear : 
And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near/ 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  these  exquisite  nMoUectiooa. 
It  would  he  mere  pedantry  to  force  them  into  critical  diaon^ 
sion  and  comparison.  No  enthusiastic  rhapsody  of  oarseould 
heighten  their  charm  -,   no  analysis  could  detect  (he  source  of 
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it ;  and  the  genivs  of  Fadladikn.  hinwelf  Muld  Mi  detract 
from  it.  Still,  iheir  eOcKt  is  not  .that:€>f  pure  poetry,  rigors 
iMifly  so  called.  .All.  tibe  cHtici^in  id  the  world  will  not  per- 
suade the  mmk  of  'readers^  that  the  poetry  which  is  Most  po- 
ptitar  with  them,  which  speaks  jDiost  to  the  heart,  is  not  the 
best)  nor  will  such  cavils  raise  the  judgment  of  the  critic  in 
their  estimation  ;  for  though  a  few,  like  Lalla  Rookh's  ladies, 
will  sGIl  begin  to  suspect  Uiat  they  'ought  not  to  be  pleased/ 
we  fear  that  the  number  of  saeh  obedient  subjidcte  is  consi^ 
derably  diminished  since  the  craft  of  fevteviing  first  rcne  ii^ 
eminence.  •  Still  it  is  true,,  that. the. mere,  tribute  which  sus- 
ceptibility pi^  to  that  which  excites  it,  is  not  tbe  recognition 
of  poetical  excellence  $  otherwise  the  ^  Gamester '  ai|d'  '  Isa- 
bella' would  be  the  finest  tragedies  on  the  Englilh  stage.  lo 
order  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impreasiontf  of  music,  a 
gentleman,  as  a  profound  critic  has  remarked,  must  be  '  in  a 
concatenation  accordingly  ; '  and  the  same  thing  is  perhaps  true 
of  poetry  such  as  Moore's,  which  is  ideal  music.  It  is  when 
the  heart  is  predisposed  by  recent  emotion,  or  dwelling  on  the 
remembrance  of  its  own  past  emotions** when  it  is  attuned  to 
love,  or  romance,  or  gaiety,  or  the  soft  and  dreamy  sadness 
which  past  illusions  leave,  behind  them,  or  the  deeper  regrets 
for  departed  youth — that  such  enchantment  is  peculiarly  felt.  < 
It  does  not  create,  but  finds,  sympathies  ;  it  searches  the  very 
soul,  but  never  entrances,  or  carried  it  away  into  another 
world  of  visionary  being.  Thus  far  it  is  of  the  earth,  and 
earthly — of  the  very  finest  materials,  doubtless,  which  this 
earth  can  furnish  ;  but  not  of  the  harmony  which  Dante  heard 
only  in  the  last  circle  of  his  Paradise, 

'Qualunque  inelodia  t>iu  dolcc  suona 
Quagtv,  e  piii  a  se  ranime  tirft, 
Parebbe  nube  che  squarciata  tuona 
Cotnparata  al  suonar  di  qu^lla  Lira.' 

And  thus  much  more  we  will  add  respecting  it,  that  this 
deep:  charm  of  pathos,  after  all,  charaiAerizeB  the  best^remem- 
bered*  and  most  generally  appreciated  portions  even*  of  Hoorels 
•more  ambitious  poetry.  It  is  not  the  gorgiBaqs  "orientalism, 
the  gracefulness^    or  die  brilliancy   of  descifiptidn;:  in  LalUi 
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Ro6Ui>  wkicb  reallj  abide  with  the  reader,  but -those  oeca* 
smuil  totiohed-*  ^ 

^Tbe  looks  and  toiv^ft  that  dart  .  '  ' 

.    Att  inslawt  simAittfl  through  the  heart, 
MM  (he  soul  that  insUni  canght 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought*— 

whieh  anMue  ike  fenribilitieg  to  which  his  pecvliar  proTitice 
extends. 

The  most  substantial  passions  of  this  earth. searsely  appear 
te  us  to.  be  within  that  province.  The  strong  €^jections 
which  were  urged  against  the  early  poetry  •of  our  author  w«re 
not  without  foundation,  undoubtedly;  and  nothing  -Gan  be 
more  marked  than  the  improTement  of  taste  which  has  dha- 
racterized  bini  since.  Bui  both  the  sins  and''  the  hii|m>veHient 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  taste  only.  It  is  singular 
enough,  in  so  extensifea.  oollectien  bf  love*  venrses  of  evbry^ 
variety  of  eoloar,  that  there  is  so  little  of  the  passionate' or^ 
der ;  such  as  is  sometimes-^yet,  even  there,  rarely*^to-  be 
met  with  in  Byron.  We  scaroely  remember  above  one  piece; 
in  all  Moore's  poetry,  which  really  breathes  the  soul  of  Sapphor 
we  looked  for  it  in  this  new  collection,  awl  found  it  red«iced 
to  *  a  fragment. '  Why  this  was  necessary,  we  hardly  know; 
nor  do  we  altogether  appreciate  the  criterion  according  ta 
which  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  have  been  left  out,  and 
others  left  in  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  possess  an  old 
'  Galignani '  editibn. 

Bat,  as  we  have  said,  criticism  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
analyze  those  real  and  unrivalled  beauties  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  only.  It  was  much  more  our  purpose 
to  make  an  essay  towards  appreciating  our  author  as  an  ar- 
tist ;  but,  we  perceive,  the  little  we  had  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject is  already  nearly  anticipated.  His  personages,  angelic,  or 
human,  always  produced  upon  us  the  effect  of  Westall's  draw- 
ings, with  which,  we  suppose,  it  had  been  our  fate  to  see 
his  poems  first  illustrated— all  rounded  in  the  same  soft  lan- 
guishing physiognomy— as  ideal  a  set  of  brothers  and  aisters 
as  were  ever  grouped  together  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.    After  our   first  reading  of  Lalla  Rookh,   we  well  re- 
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member  h(tw  utterlj  insipid,  ok*  rather  coarse  and  prosaic,  Ihe' 
men  and  ivomen  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott  seemed  to  hav^  h^ 
come.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  on  a  second  perusal,  it  was 
as  impossible  to  take  ail  interest  in  Azim  and  Zelica,  Hafed 
and  Hinda,  as  in  t)ie  personages  of  the  *  Grand  Cyrus. '  And, 
perhaps,  it  is  rather  strange  —  one  of  the  anomalies  which 
seem  to  belong  to  Al  genius — that  a  poet  whose  peculiar  ^ell 
is  over  the  common  sympathies  of  men — whose  unstudied 
tones  of  sentiment  never  fail  to  speak  home  *—  should  be  so 
utt^ly  onable  to  make  the  creatures  of  his  atones  like  human 
beings  at  all.  But  the  dramatic  faculty  is  a  gift  apart  from 
all  others. 

It  is  no  doubt  from  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  in 
part,  that  the  author  overlays  th^  outlines  of  his  tales,  with 
such  wonderful  richness  and  profusion  of  elaborate  imagery; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  not  the  imagery  of  fancy,  but 
of  wit.  It  is  difficult  always  to  apply  the  test ;  but  compa^ 
risen,  as  we  have  seen,  is  perhaps  the  best.  That  ^hich  re^ 
quires  thought  to  please  —  that  which  raises  no  image  to  the 
mind's  eye,  but  gives  the  judgment  the  satisfaction  arising  froml 
a  comparison  exquisitely  drawn,  from  the  juxtaposiUoA  of 
sparkling  objects  unexpectedly  brought  together — this  is  conceit^ 
and  not  fancy  :  for  mind  speaks  to  mind,  and  that  which  the 
poet  has  imagined  affects  the  reader  very  differently  from  that 
which  he  has  thought  out.  Yet  the  results  are  beautifully 
brilliant,  and  take  the  reason  prisoner,  until  it  has  no  small 
trouble  to  disentangle  the  false  from  the  true  enchantment. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  poets  of  this  order  is,  that  in 
their  sweetest  strains  we  can  so  frequently  detect  a  determi- 
nation throughout  to  bring  in  a  conceit  at  the  end,  which 
generally  goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the  remainder.  As 
soon  as  they  have  touched  tbe  reader's  heart  by  a  tone  or 
two  of  simple  beauty,  they  kindly  alleviate  his  excited  sensi*- 
bility,  by  giving  him  a  riddle  or  an  epigram  to  think  about. 

The  following  instance  of  what  we  mean,  occurs  in  some 
extretady  beautiful  verses  : — 

*  Peace  be  around  thee,  wherever  ihou  revest; 
*     May  life  be  for  thee  one  snmmer's  day, 
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And  all  thou  wisheal,  and  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Come  smiling  aronnd  the  sunnj  way ! 
<  II  sorrow  e'er  this  calm  should  break, 

May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring  showers,  they*  11  only  make 

The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more  brightly. 

'  May  Time,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all. 
And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death, 
O'er  thee  let  years  bo  gently  fall. 

They  shall  not  crush  one  bloom  beneath. 

'  M  half  in  ihade  and  half^  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  path  ads^ances^ 
May  that  side  the  sun's  upon 

Be  all  that  eer  shall  meet  thjr  glances. ' 

Another,  equaUy  beautifal,  occurs  to  us  at  randovit  and  w^ 
cite  it  the  raAer,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  pabHshad  now 
for  the  first  time  : — 

^Dreaming  for  ever,  Tainly  dreaming, 
Life  to  the  last  pursues  its  flight ; 
Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming, 
But  fabe  as  those  of  night : 
S^The  one  illusion,  the  other  real. 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams  at  last : 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal, 
Soon  as  it  shines,  'tis  past* 
*Here,  then,  by  this  dim  lake  repo^ng. 

Calmly  1*11  watch,  while  light  and  gloeoi 
Fiit/>'er  its  face,  till  night  is  closings 
Emblem  of  life's  short  doom ! 

'  But  though,  by  turns^  thus  dark  and  shining, 
^Tis  still  nnlike  man's  changeful  day, 
Whose  light  returns  not,  once  declining, 
Whose  cloud,  once  ^me,  will  stay-^ 

The  following  had  something  of  thp*  same  peculiarity  :  Bat 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  quote  what  is  so  familiar  to  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  stood  within  the  circle 
of  the  magician  himself :— - 

*  Say,  what  shall  be  our  spprt  ,to-day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea>  in  air, 
Too  briglit,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay.     . 


For  spirits  like  mine  tq  dare !  \  n 
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*  Tis  like  the  retorniag  Moom 

or  those  dajB,  alas  f  gone  bj. 
When  I  loved  each  hour  I  scarce  knew  whom. 
And  was  blest  I  scarce  knew  why. 

*  Ay,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings. 

And  flew,  oh  flew,  so  wild  a  height. 
That,  like  the  krk  which  sunward  spring, 
*Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light. 

'  And  though  of  some  plumes  bereft 
With  that  sun  loo  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 
For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. ' 

There  is  one  more  partieular  in  which  thi«~editfon  will  be 
welcirme  to  numbers  of  readers :  it  contains  all  the  satirical 
ind  hamdfous  poetrf  of  Mr.  Moore',  from  the  *  Fudge  Fanbly 
in  Park, '  down  to  bis  latest  political  squibs.  These  latter 
are  quite  as  unrivalled  in  their  kind  as  the  *  Irish  Melodies, ' 
or  the  other  serious  specimens  of  his  sentimental  qpuse.  Of 
course,  when  collected  in  this  fashion,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  quite  As  captivating  as  when  they  first 
enlivened  us,  pne  by  one,  occurring  like  ^  green  spots '  in  the 
waste  of  a  dreary  newspaper.  But  then,  as  a  collection,  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  conjuring  back  upon  us  the  suc- 
cessive recollections  of  the  politics  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
more  lively  and  more  amusing-  than  even  in  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  caricature.  We  will  only  select  one,  which  we 
well  remember  struck  us  with  all  the  force  of  •an  argument 
when  first  we  read  it ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  nothing  so  ef- 
fective in  tbe  way  of  answer  to  it  has  yet  appeared  : — 

'The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one  leatns;' 

Said  1,  as  ofl*  to  sleep  I  went, 
Esmus*d  with  thinking  of  lithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  book,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,' 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
But  lo !  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay 
•     When  Fancy  her  usual  trieks  began, 
And  I  found  myself  bewitched  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan : 
A  city,  -whwe  he  who  dare  to  dine 

On  aught  but  rice,  is  deem'd  a  sinc^er : 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine, 

And,  accordingly,  never  drest  for  dinner, 
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'Bui  how  is  Ihls?  I  woadering  cried. 
As  I  walk'd  that  city,  fair  and  wide,     ' 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  bntcfkers*  shops— 
•  What  means,  for  men  who  can't  eat  meat, 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ? » 
In  vain  I  asked*- *twas  plain  to  see 

That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

*  So  on  from  street  to  street  I  strode : 
And  von  can't  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'd :  a  roseate  crew, 
Inshrined  in  stalbf  with  nought  to  do  :  % 

While  some  on  a  benck^  -half  dozing,  sat, 
And  the  sacred  cows  were  not  more  fat. 

'  sun  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 
«And  pray,i>  asked  1,  «by  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade?* 
•The  expense— oh,  that's  of  course  defray'd* 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  hecatombers] 
nfiy  yonder  rascally  rice-consumers] 
«\Vhat!  they,  who  mustn't  eat  meat?»— aNo  matter:* 
(And,  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew  fatter,) 
«The  rogues  may  much  their  Paddy  crop. 
But  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop: 
And,  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 

Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat  • 

With  a  costly  meat  establishment.* 

On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said, 
With  a  volley  of  laughter  loud  I  shook : 

And  my  slumber  fled,  and  my  dream  was  sped. 

And  I  found  myself  lying  snug  in  bed, 
With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Ferns's  book/ 

-{Vol.  IX.  p.  71. J 

As  the  political  education  of  Ireland's  national  poet  cannot 
but  be  matter  of  interest ,  ^we  subjoin  a  piece  of  his  early 
biography,  which  will  show  in  what  manner 

< Rebellion's  springs,  which  through  the  country  ran,' 

became  the  sources  of  his  youthful  inspiration.  It  will  be 
seen  bow  narrowly  Apollo  preserved  the.  embryo  '  Irish  Me- 
lodies'  from  a  ^timeless  end,'  and  the  poet  himself  from  being 
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metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  black  swans  of  another  hemi- 
sphere : — 

'  In  the  meanwhile  this  great  conspiracy  was  hastening  on  with 
fearful  precipitancy  to  ita  out-break,  and  vague  and  shapeless  as  are 
now  known  to  have  been  the  views  even  of  those  who  were  engaged 
practically  in  the  plot,  it  is  nOt  any  wonder  that,  to  the  young  and 
uninitiated  like  myself,  it  should  have  opened  prospects  partaking 
far  more  of  the  wild  dreams  of  poesy  than  of  the  plain  and  honest 
prose  of  real  life.  But  a  crisis  was  then  fast  approaching  when  such 
self-delusions  could  no  longer  be  indulged,  and  when  the  mystery 
which  had  hitherto  Imng  over  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
be  rent  asunder  by  the  stern  hand  of  power, 

'Of  the  horrors  that  foreran  and  followed  the  frightful  explosion 
of  the  year  1798,  I  have  neither  inclination,  nor,  luckily,  occasion 
to  speak :  but  among  those  introductory  scenes,  which  had  Somewhat 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  such  a  catastrophe,  there  was  one  of 
a  painful  description  ,  which ,  as  having  been  myself  an  actor  in  it, 
I  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  notice. 

'It  was  not  many  weeks,  I  think,  before  this  crisis,  that,  owing 
to  information  gained  by  the  college  authorities  of  the  rapid  spread 
among  the  students  not  only  of  the  principles,  but  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Irish  Union,  a  solemn  visitation  was  held  by  Lord  Clare, 
the  Vice -Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  the  view  of  enquiring 
into  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  plot.',  and  dealing  summarily 
with  those  engaged  in  it. 

'  Imperious  and  harsh  as  then  seemed  the  policy  of  thus  setting  up 
a  sort  of  inqutsitocial  tribunal,  armed  with  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  on  oath,  and  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth, 
I  cannot  but  confess  that  the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  went  far  towards  justifying  even  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding; and  to  the  many  who,  like  myself,  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  general  views  of  the  Union  leaders,  without  even  knowing, 
except  from  conjecture,  who  these  leaders  were,  or  what  their  plans 
or  objects,  it  was  most  startling  to  hear  the  disclosures  which  every 
succeeding  witness  brought  forth.  There  were  a  few,  and,  among 
that  number,  poor  Robert  Emmet,  John  Brown,  and  the  two— — s, 
whose. tolal  absence  froni  the  whole  scene,  as  well  as  the  dead  si- 
lence, that  day  after  day  followed  the  calling  out  of  their  names, 
proclaimed  how  deep  had  been  their  share  in  the  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings enquired  into  by  the  tribunal. 

*  But  there  was  one  young  friend  of  mine,  »  whose  appear- 

ance among  the  suspected  and  examined  as  much  surprised  as  it 
deeply  and  painfully  interested  me.  He  and  Emmet  had  long  been 
intimate  and  attached  friends ;  their  congenial  foijdness  for  mathe- 
matical studies  having  been,  I   think,  a  far  more  binding  sympathy 
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between  them  tban  any  arisifig  out  of  their  political  opinions.  From 
his  being  called  up ,  however,  on  this  day,  when ,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards ,  all  the  most  important  evidence  was  brought  forward , 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that ,  in  addition  to  his  intimacy  with 
Emmet,  the  college  authorities  must  have  possessed  some  information 
which  led  them  to  suspect  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy. In  the  course  of  his  examlination,  some  question  were  put 
to  him  which  he  refused  to  answer— most  probably  from  their  ten- 
dency to  involve  and  inculpate  others;  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed with  the  melancholy  certainty  that  his  future  {Prospects  in 
life  were  blasted ;  it  being  already  known  that  the  punishment  for 
such  contumacy  was  not  merely  expulsion  from  the  Univerjiity,  but 
exclusion  from  all  the  learned  professions. 

'The  proceedings,  indeed,  of  this  whole  day  had  been  such  as  to 
send  me  to  my  home  in  the  evening  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings 
or  prospects.  I  had  heard  evidence  given  affecting  even  the  lives 
of  three  friends  whom  I  had  long  regarded  with  admiration  as  well 
as  affection ,  and  what  was  still  worse  than  even  their  danger  —  a 
danger  ennobled,  I  thought,  by  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered— 
was  the  shameful  spectacle  exhibited  by  those  who  had  appeared  iu 
evidence  against  them.  Of  these  witnesses,  the  greater  number  hiid 
been  themselves  involved  in  the  plot,  and  now  came  forward  either 
as  voluntary  informers,  or  else  were  driven,  by  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  refusal,  to  secure  their  own  safety  at  the  eipense  of 
companions  and  friends. 

*I  well  remember  the  gloom,  so  universal,  that  hung  over  our 
family  circle  on  that  evening,  as,  talking  together  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  we  discussed  the  likelihood  of  my  being  among  those 
who  would  be  called  up  for  examination  on  the  morrow.  The  de- 
liberate conclusion  to  which  my  dear  honest  advisers  came  was,  that, 
overwhelming  as  the  consequences  were  to  all  their  plans  and  hopes 
for  me,  yet,  if  the  questions  tending  to  criminate  others,  which  had 
been  put  to  almost  all  examined  on  that  day,  and  which  pgor  - 
alone  had  refused  to  answer,  I  most ,  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
all  risks,  return  a  similar  answer.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
I  received  any  intimation  on  the  following  morning  that  I  was  to  be 
one  of  those  examined  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  I  rather 
think  some  such  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  me;  and  af  last  my 
awful  turn  came,  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  formidable  tri- 
bunal.  There  sat ,  with  severe  look  ,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  ,  by 
his  side,  the  memorable  Doctor  Duigenan— memorable  for  his  eternal 
pamphlets  against  the  Catholics. 

•  The  oath  was  proffered  to  me. 

•  ■!  have  an  objection,  my  lord,»  said  I,  «to  taking  the  oath..* 
•■What  is  your  objection?*  he  asked  sternly. 

•  «I  have  no  fears,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  I  might  saty  would  cri- 
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minate  myself;  but  it  might  tend  to  involve  'Others  ,  and  I  despise 
the  character  of  the  person  vHbo  would  be  led,  under  ^nj  circum- 
stances to  inform  against  his  assoeiates.a 

'  This  was  aimed  at  flome  of  the  revelations  of  the  preceding  day. 
Mad,  as  I  learned  after  wards,  was  so  understood. 

'«How  old  are  you,  sir?*  he  then  asked. 

* « Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord.  • 

*  He  then  turned  to  his  assessor,  Dnigeoan ,  and  exchanged  a  few 
with  in  an  under  tone  of  voice. 

*  •  We  cannot, »  he  resumed,  again  addressing  me,  « suffer  any  one 
lo  remain  in  our  University  who  refuses  to  take  this  oaih.» 

*  «I  shall  then ,  my  lord,*  I  replied,  «take  the  oath,  reserving  to 
myself  the  power  of  refusing  to  answer  any  such  questions  as  I  have 
just  described.* 

'  «We  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  jrou,  sir,*  he  re|oined  sharp- 
ly ;  upon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated  myself  in  jlhe  witness's 
chair. 

*  The  following  are  the  questions  and  answers  that  then  ensued. 
After  adverting  to  the  proved  existence  of  United  Irish  societies  in 
the  University,  he  ask^,  « Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these 
safeties  ?i» 

*«No,  my  lord.* 

*«Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
in  them?* 

•«No,  my  lord.* 

'«Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  at  any  of  their  meetings  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  ?  * 

*« Never,  my  lord.* 
'  *  Did  you  ever  hear   of  a  proposal  made  in  one  of  these  societies 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  assassination?* 

* « Oh  no,  my  lord. » 

*j[ie  then  turned  again  to  Duigenan,  and,  after  a  few  words  with 
him,  said  to  me,  «Wlien  such  are  the  answers  you  are  able  to  give» 
pray,  what  was  the  cause  of  your  great  repugnance  to  taking  the 
oath?* 

'  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  my  chief  reason ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  was  the  first  oath  I  ever  took ,  and  the  hesitation  was, 
\  think,  natural.  * 

<  It  was  now  dismissed  without  any  further  questioning,  and,  how- 
ever trying  had  been  this  short  operation,  was  amply  repaid  for  it 
by  the  kind  teal  with  which  my  youngs  friends  and  companions 
flocked  to  congratulate  me— not  so  much,  I  was  iiiclined  to  hope,  on 
my  acquittal  by  the  court,  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
acquitted  myself.  Of  my  reception  on  returning  home,  after  tlie 
fears  entertained  of  so  very  different  a  result,  I  will  npt  attempt  any 
description ;  it  was  all  that  such  a  home  alone  could  furnish.* 
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We  might  ha^e  enriched  this  article  with  manj  more  of  the 
biographical  and  other  notices  scattered, through  these  volumes, 
and  by  so  doing,  would  have  rendered  it  undoubtedly  of  far 
higher  interest  than  by  the  critical  enquiries  in  which'  we 
have  indulged;  but  we  were  anxious  to  pay  a  debt  long  due 
to  one,  the  chltraoter  and  tendency  of  ii^ese  powers  we,  in 
common  with  many  others,  misconstrued  at  his  outset ; — one 
whose  mode  of  life,  and  habits  of  mind  and  thinking,  ever 
involving  him  actively  in  ^he  vortex  of  the  existing  world, 
and  in  the  controversies  as  well  as  gaieties  of  the  day,  have 
made  many  unwilling  to  recognize  his  real  position  in  the 
rank  of  poets  from  hostility  or  prejudice,  and  many  more  from 
real  inability  to  conceive  th^  power  of  genius  to  /iVa  on  the 
agitated  surface  of  society,  as  welt  as  on  the  most  tranquil 
lake  which  ever  was  haunted  by  the  Muses ;  —  one  whom 
many  pronounced  at  first  too  trifling  to  succeed,  and  then  too 
successful  in  his  own  day  to  libide  the  test  of  another;  ^t 
whose  position  in  the  brilliant  band  of  the  poets  of  this  age, 
{now  m  rapiAy  vanishing  from  ns  one  by  one,  and  unreplaced,) 
is  already  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  critwism  or  of  Time^^ 
nnrivalM^in  one  exqxiisite  deparCinent:  of  his  art,  deKghtfu) 
in  many. 

(KBtNBnaGH  asviEW.) 
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AN    BXTBAYAOANZA. 

Chap.  I 

Slic  tawght  'hem  to  sew  and  marke, 

,  >     -^^^  inauer  of  sjlkyn  werkc, 

'        .  *  Of  her  they  were  ful  fajne. 

RoMAxcE  OF  Em  are. 

A  fichoolmutress  ought  not  to  traTel— * 

No,  «ir! 

No,  madam  *— except  on  the  map.  There  indeed  she  may 
skip  from  a  hlue  continent  to  a  green  one^^croas  a  pink  isthmua 
— ^traverse  a  Bed,  Bhick,  or  Yellow  Sea,  land  in  a  purple  m-' 
land  ,  or  roam  in  an  orange  desert ,  without  danger  or  inde- 
corum.— There  she  may  ascend  dotted  rivers,  sojourn  at  capital 
cities,  scale  alps,  and  wade  through  bogs,  without  soiling  her 
shoe  ,' rumpling  her  satin,  or  showing  her  ankle.  But  as  to 
practical  travelling,  real  journeying  and  voyaging — oh,  never, 
never,  never! 

How,  sir!  Would  you  deny  to  a  Preceptress  all  the  ex- 
cursive pleasures  of  locomotion  ? 

By  no  means,  miss.  In  the  midsummer  holidays,  when  the 
days  are  long,  and  the  evenings  are  light,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  a  little  trip  by  the  railway  —  say  to  Weybridge  or 
Slough — provided  always — 

Well,  sir? 

That  she  goes  by  a  special  train  ,  and  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage. 

Ridiculous! 

Nay,  madam —  consider  her  pretensions.     She  is  little  short 
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of  a  DivinUj.  Diana,  without  the  hunting!  A  modernized 
Minenra!  The  Representiative  of  Womanhood  in  all  its  purity! 
Eve,  in  full  dress,  with  a  finished  education!  A  Model  of 
Horility  —  a  Pattern  of  Propriety  —  the  Fugle-woman  of  her 
Sex!  As  such  she  must  be  perfect.  No  medium  performance 
— ^no  ordinary  good-going,  like  that  of  an  eight-day  clock  or 
a  Dutch  dial — will  suflBce  for  the  character :  she  must  be  as 
correct  as  a  prize  chronometer.  She  must  be  her  own  Pros- 
pectus personified.  Spotless  in  reputation,  immaculate  in  her 
dress,  regular  in  her  habits,  refined  in  her  manners,  elegant 
in  her  carriage,  nice  in  her  taste,  faultless  in  her  phraseology, 
and  in  her  mind — like — like— 

Pray  what,  sir? 

Why,  like  your  own  chimney-ornament,  madam  —  a  pure 
crystal  fountain,  sipped  by  little  doves  of  alabaster. 

A  sweet  pretty  comparison !     Well,  go  on,  sir. 

Now  look  at  travelling.  At-  the  best  it  is  a  rambling, 
scrambling,  shift-making,  strange-bedding,  irregular-mealing, 
foreign-habiting,  helter-skelter,  higgledy-piggledy  sort  of  pro- 
cess. At  the  very  least,  a  female  must  expect  to  be  rumpled 
and  dusted;  perhaps  draggled,  drenched,  torn,  and  rough- 
casted—  and  if  not  bodily  capsized  or  thrown  a  summerset, 
she  is  likely  to  have  her  straitest-laced  prejudices  upset,  and 
some  of  her  most  orthodox  opinions  turned  topsyturvy.  An 
accident  of  little  moment  to  other  women  ,  but  to  a  school- 
mistress productive  of  a  professional  lameness  for  life.  Then 
she  is  certain  to  be  stared  at,  jabbered  at,  may  be  jeered  at, 
and  poked  ,  pushed  and  hauled  at ,  by  curious  or  officious 
foreigners — to  be  accosted  by  perfect  and  imperfect  strangers — 
in  short,  she  is  Iia6le  to  be  revolted  in  ^  her  taste — shocked  in 
her  religious  principles  ,  disturbed  in  her  temper,  disordered 
in  her  dress  ,  and  deranged  in  her  decorum.  But  you  shall 
hear  the  sentiments  of  a  Schoolmistress  on  the  subject. 

Oh!  a  made-up  letter! 

•No,  miss,  —  a  genuine  epistle,  upon  my  literary  honour. 
Just  look  at  the  writing —  the  real  copybook  running-hand-r> 
not  a  t  uncrossed  —  not  an  i  uhdolted  —  not  an  illegitimate 
flourish  of  a  letter,   but  each  j  and  g  aqd  y  turning  up  it 
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tail  like  the  pug  dogs,  after  one  regular  established  pattern. 
And  pray  ohserve  her  capitals.  No  sprawling  K  with  a  kick- 
ing leg  —  no  troublesome  W  making  a  long  arm  across  its 
neighbour,  and  especially  no  great  vulgar  D  unnecessarily 
sticking  out  its  stomach;  Her  H,  you  see,  seems  to  have  stocks, 
her  I  to  have  worn  a  backboard,  and  even  her  S  is  hardly 
allowed  to  be  crooked! 

Chap.  II. 

« Phoo!  phoo!  it's  all  banter, »  exclaims  the  Courteous  Writer. 
•  But  possibly,  my  good  sir,  you  have  never  seen  that  incom- 
parable schoolmistress,  Miss  Crane,  for  a  Miss  she  was,  is, 
and  would  be,  even  if  Campbell's  Last  Man  were  to  offer  to 
her  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  One  sight  of  her 
were,  indeed,  as  good  as  a  thousand,  seeing  that  nightly  she 
retires  into  some  kind  of  mould,  like  a  jelly  shape,  and  turns 
out  again  in  the  morning  |he  same  identical  face*  and  figure, 
the  same  coiject,  ceremonious  creature,  and  in  the  same  cos- 
tume to  a  crinkle.  But  no  —  you  neyer  can  have  seen  that 
She-Mentor,  stiff  as  starch,  formal  as  a  Dutch  hedge,  sensitive 
as  a  Daguerreotype,  and  so  tall,  thin,  and  up-right,  that  sup- 
posing the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  have  been  a  poplar,  she 
was  the  very  Dryad  to  have  fitted  it !  Otherwise,  remember- 
ing that  unique  image,  all  fancy  and  frost  work — so  incrusted 
with  crisp  and  brittle  particularities — so  bedecked  allegorically 
with  the  primrose  of  prudence  ,  the  daisy  of  decorum  ,  the 
violet  of  modesty,  and  the  lily  of  purity,  you  would  confess 
at  once  that  such  a  Schoolmistress  was  as  unfit  to  travel  — 
unpacked — as  a  Dresden  China 'figure! » 

Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  there  actually  suQh  a  real  personage? 
Real!  Are  there  Real  Natives  —  Real  Blessings  to  Mothers  — 
Real  Del  Monte  shares,  and  Real  Water  at  the  Adelphi?  Only 
call  her  ******  instead  of  Crane,  and  she  is  a  living,  breath- 
ing, flesh  and  blood,  skin  and  bone  individual !  Why,  there 
are  dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of  her,  Ex-Pupils,  now  grown 
women,  who  will  instantly  recognise  their  old  Governess  in  the 
form  with  which  ,  mixing  up  Grace   and  Gracefulness  ,  she 
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daily  prefaced  their  rice-milk,  batter-paddings,  or  raspberry* 
bolsters.     As  thus  : 

•  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive — elbows,  elbows! — the 
Lord  make  us — backs  in  and  shoulders  down — truly  thankful 
— and  no  chattering — amen.  >• 

Chap.  III. 

•  But  the  letter,  sir,  the  letter — » 

•  The  professional  epistle  , »  adds  a  tall ,  thin  Instructress  , 
genteelly  in  at  the  elbows,  but  shabbily  out  at  the  fingers' 
ends,  for  she  has  only  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ,  with  five 
quarters  in  arrear. 

'  •  The  schoolmistress's  letter, »  cries  a  stumpy  Teacher— only 
a  helper,  but  looking  as  important  as  if  she  were  an  educa- 
tional coach  woman,  with  a  team  of  her  own,  some  five-and- 
twenty  skittish  young  animals,  without  blinkers,  to  keep  straight 
in  the  road  of  propriety. 

•c  The  letter,  sir, »  chimes  in  a  half-boarder,  looking,  indeed, 
as  if  she  had  only  half-dined  for  the  last  half-year. 

«0h,  I  do  so  long,"  exclaims  one  who  would  be  a  stout 
young  woman  if  she  did  not  wear  a  pinafore,  « oh,  I  do  so 
long  to  hear  how  a  governess  writes  home! » 

« Come,  the  letter  you  promised  us  from  that  paragon.  Miss 
Crane.  • 

That's  true.  Mother  of  the  Muses,  forgive  me!  I  had  for- 
gotten my  promise  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
If  any  one  had  furnished  the  matter  with  a  file  and  a  rope 
ladder  it  could  not  have  escaped  more  clearly  from  my  re- 
membrance. A  loose  tooth  could  not  more  completely  have 
gone  out  of  my  head.  A  greased  eel  could  not  more  thoroughly 
have  slipped  my  memory.  But  here  is  the  letter,  sealed  with 
pale  blue  wax,  and  a  device  of  the  Schoolmisstress's  own  in- 
vention-*-namely,  a  note  of  interrogation  (?)  with  the  appro- 
priate motto,  of  «an  answer  required. »  And  in  token  of  its 
authenticity,  pray  observe  that  the  cover  is  duly  stamped ,  ^ 
except  that  of  the  foreign  postmark  only  the  three  last  letters 
are  legible,  and  yet  even  from  these  one  may  swear  that  the 
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missive  has  come  fromi  Holland  ;  yes,  as  certainly  as  if  it 
smelt  of  Dutch  cheese,  pickle-herrings  and  Schie  *  ^  *!  But 
hark  to  governess! 

•  My  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 

•  Under  the  protection  of  a  superintending  Providence  vfe 
have  arrived  safely  at  this  place  ,  which  as  you  know  is  a 
seaport  in  the  Dutch  dominions — chief  city  Amsterdam. 

•  For  your  amusement  and  improvement  I  did  hope  to  com- 
pose a  journal  of  our  continental  progress,  with  such  referen- 
ces to  Guthrie  and  the  School  Atlas  as  might  enahle  you  to 
trace  our  course  on  the  Map  of  Europe.  But  unexpected  vi- 
cissitudes of  mind  and  body  have  totally  incapacitated  me  for 
the  pleasing  task.  Some  social  evening  hereafter  I  may  en- 
tertain our  little  juvenile  circle  with  my  locomotive  miseries 
and  disagreeables  ;  but  at  present  my  nerves  and  feelings  are 
too  discomposed  for  the  correct  flow  of  an  epistolary  corresr 
pondence.  Indeed,  from  the  Tower-stairs  to  Rotterdam  I  have 
been  in  one  universal  tremor  and  perpetual  blush.  Such ' 
shocking  scenes  and  positions,  that  make  one  ask  twenty  times 
a  day,  is  this  decorum? — can  this  be  manners? — can  this  be 
morals?  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  Suffice  it,  that  as  regards 
foreign  travelling  it  is  my  painful  conviction,  founded  on  per- 
sonal experience ,  that  a  woman  of  delicacy  or  refinement 
cannot  go  out  of  England  without  going  out  of  herself! 

•  The  very  first  step  from  an  open  boat  up  a  windy  ship- 
side  is  an  alarm  to  modesty,  exposed  as  one  is  to  the  officious 
but  odious  attentibns  of  the  Tritons  of  the  Thames.  Nor  is 
the  steamboat  itself  a  sphere  for  the  preservation  of  self-respect. 
If  there  is  any  feature  on  which  a  British  female  justly  prides 
herself,  it  is  a  correct  and  lady-like  carriage.  In  that  parti- 
cular I  quite  coincide  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  But  how  —  let  me  ask  — 
how  is  a  dignified  deportment  to  be  maintained  when  one  has 
to  skip  and  straddle  over  cables,  ropes,  and  other  nautical  hors 
d'ceuvres — to  scramble  up  and  down  impracticable  stairs,  and 
to  clamber  into  inaccessible  beds?  Not  to  name  the  sudden 
losing  one's  centre  of  gravity,  and  falling  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
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Studied  attitudes  on  a  sloppy  and  slippery  deck.  An  accident 
that  I  may  say  reduces  the  elegant  and  the  awkward  female 
to  the  same  level.  You  will  be  concerned  therefore  to  learn 
that  poor  Miss  Ruth  had  a  fall ,  and  in  an  unbecoming  pos- 
ture particularly  distressing — namely,  by  losing  her  footing  on 
the  cabin  flight,  and  coming  down  with  a  destructive  launch 
into  the  steward's  pantry. 

« For  my  own  part ,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  within 
my  remembrance,  to  make  a  false  step,  or  to  miss  a  stair: 
there  is  a  certain  guarded  carriage  that  preserves  one  from 
sueh  sprawling  denouemens  —  but  of  course  what  the  bard 
calls  ^the  poetry  of  motion/  is  not-  to  be  preserved  amidst  the 
extempore  rollings  of  an  ungovernable  ship.  Indeed  ,  within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  had  to  perform  feats  of 
agility  more  fit  for  a  monkey  than  one  of  my  own  sex  and 
species.  Par  example :  getting  down  from  a  bed  as  high  as 
the  copybook-cup-board,  and  what  really  is  awful,  with  the 
sensation  of  groping  about  with  your  feet  and  legs  for  a  floor 
that  seems  to  have  no  earthly  existence'.  I  may  add,  the 
cabin-door  left  ajar,  and  exposing  you  to  the  gaze  of  an  ob- 
trusive cabin-boy,  as  he  is  called,  but  quite  big  enough  for  a 
man.     Oh,  je  ne  jamais! 

•  As  to  the  Mer  Maladie,  delicacy  forbids  the  details;  but 
as  Miss  Ruth  says,  it  is  the  height  of  human  degradation  ; 
and  to  add  to  the  climax  of  our  letting  down,  we  had  to 
give  way  to  the  most  humiliating  impulses  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  rising  generation  —  dreadfully  rude  little  girls 
who  had  too  evidently  enjoyed  a  bad  bringing  up. 

•  To  tell  the  truth,  your  poor  Governess  was  shockingly  in- 
disposed. Not  that  I  had  indulged  my  appetite  at  dinner, 
being  too  much  disgusted  with  a  public  meal  in  promiscuous 
society,  and  as  might  be  expected ,  elbows  on  table  ,  eating 
with  knives ,  and  even  picking  teeth  with  forksl  And  then 
no  grace,  which  assuredly  ought  to  be  said  both  before  and 
after,  whether  we  are  to  retain  the  blessings  or  not.  But  a 
dinner  at  sea,  and  a  dinner  where  we  have  even  our  regular 
beef  and  batter  days,  are  two  ver^  jdifierent  things.  Then  to 
allude  to  indiscriminate  conversation,  a  great  part  of  which  i^ 
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in  a  foreign  language,  and  accordingly  places  one  in  the  cruel 
position  of  hearing ,  without  understanding  ,  a  word  of  the 
most  libertine  and  atheistical  sentiments.  Indeed,  I  fear  I  have 
too  often  been  smiling  complacently,  not  to  say  engagingly, 
when  I  ought  rather  to  have  been  flashing  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, or  even  administering  the  utmost  severity  of  moral 
reproof.  I  did  endeavour,  in  one  instance,  to  rebuke  indeli- 
cacy ;  but  unfortunately  from  standing  near  the  funnel,  was 
smutty  all  the  while  I  wafs  talking,  and  as  school  experience 
confirms,  it  is  impossible  to  command  respect  with  a  black 
on  one's  nose. 

« Another  of  our  Cardinal  Virtues  ,  personal  cleanliness,  is 
totally  impracticable  on  ship-board  :  but  without  particulariz- 
ing, 1  will  only  name  a  general  sense  of  grubbiness  ;  and  as 
to  dress,  a  rumpled  and  tumbled  tout  ensemble^  strongly  in- 
dicative of  the  low  and  vulgar  pastime  of  rolling  down  Green- 
wich Hill!  And  then,  in  such  a  costume  to  land  in  Holland, 
where  the  natives  get  up  linen  with  a  perfection  and  purity, 
as  Miss  Ruth  says,  quite  worthy  of  the  primeval  ages !  Thaty 
surely  is  bad  enough  —  but  to  have  one's  trunks  rumniaged 
like  a  suspected  menial  —  to  see  all  the  little  secrets  of  the 
toilette,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  a  female  wardrobe  exposed 
to  the  searching  gaze  of  a  male  official — ^Oh,  shocking!  shock- 
ing! 

« In  short,  my  dear,  it  is  my  candid  impression,  as  regards 
foreign  travelling,  that  except  for  a  masculine  tallyhoying  fe- 
male, of  the  Di  Vernon  genus  ,  it  is  hardly  adapted  to  our 
sex.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  certain,  that  none  but  a  born  romp 
and  hoyden,  or  a  girl  accustomed  to  those  new-fangled  puUey- 
hauley  exercises,  the  Calisthenics,  is  fitted  for  the  boisterous 
evolutions  of  a  sea-voyage.  And  yet  there  are  creatures  cal- 
ling themselves  Women,  not  to  say.  Ladies,  who  will  under- 
take, such  long  marine  passages  as  to  Bombay  in  Asia,  or  New 
York  in  the  New  World!  Consult  Arrowsmith  for  the  geo- 
graphical degrees. 

« Affection,  however,  demands  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  as  my  Reverend  parent  and  my  Sister  are  still 
inclined  to  prosecute  a  Continental  Tour.     I  forgot  to  tell  you 
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that  during  Ibe  voyage  ,  Miss  Ruth  endeavoured  to  purler 
francais  with  some  of  the  foreign  ladies,  but  as  they  did  not 
understand  her,  they  must  all  have  been  Germans. 

•  My  paper  warns  to  conchide.  I  rely  on  your  superintend- 
ing vigilance  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  in  my 
alttence.  The  horticultural  department  I  need  not  recommend 
to  your  eare,  knowing  your  innate  partiality  for  the  offspring 
of  Flora  —  and  the  dusting  of  the  fragile  ornaments  in  the 
drawing-room  you  will  assuredly  not  trust  to  any  hands  but 
your  own.  Blinds  down  of  course — the  front-gate  locked  re- 
gularly at  5  p.  M. — and  I  must  particularly  beg  of  your  mu- 
sical penchanty  a  total  abstinence  on  Sundays  from  the  piano- 
forte. And  now  adieu.  The  Reverend  T.  C.  desires  his  com- 
pliments to  you,  and  Miss  Ruth  adds  her  kind  regards,  with 
which  believe  me, 

«My  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 

((Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Preceptress, 

•  PuscuLA  Cranb. 

iP.S.  I  have  just  overheard  a  lady  describing  with  strange 
levity,  an  adventure  that  befel  her  at  Cologne.  A  foreign 
postman  invading  her  sleeping-apartment,  and  not  only  deli- 
vering a  letter  to  her  on  her  pillow,  but  actually  staying  to 
receive  his  money  and  Co  give  her  the  change !  And  she 
laughed  and  called  him  her  Bed-post!     Fi  done !     Fi  done ! » 

CRAPTEB   IV. 

Well — there  is  the  letter — 

« And  jk  very  proper  letter  too,  •  remarks  a  retired  Semina- 
rian, Mrs.  Grove  House,  a  faded,  demure-looking  old  lady, 
with  a  set  face  so  like  wax,'  that  any  strong  emotion  would 
have  cracked  it  to  pieces.  And  never,  except  on  a  doll,  was 
there  a  face  with  such  a  miniature  set  of  features,  or  so 
.  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  little  string-coloured  curls. 

•  A  proper  letter! — what,  with  all  that  fuss  about  delicacy 
and  decorum ! » 

Yes,  miss.  At  least  proper  for  the  character.  A  School- 
mistress is  a  prude  by  profession.     She  is  bound   on  her  re- 
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putation  to  detect  improprieties,  even  as  he  is  the  best  lawyer 
who  discovers  the  most  flaws.  It  is  her  cue  where  she  can- 
not find  an  indecorum,  to  imagine  it ; — just  as  a  paid  Spy  is 
compelled,  in  a  dearth  of  High  Treason,  to  invent  a  conspi'- 
raey.  In  fact,  it  was  our  very  Miss  Crane  who  poked  out 
an  objection,  of  which  no  other  woman  would  have  dreamt, 
to  those  little  button-mushrooms  called  Pages.  She  would  not 
keep  one,  she  said,  for  his  weight  in  gold. 

oBut  they  are  all  the  rage,"  said  Lady  A. 

« Everybody  has  one, »  fl(aid  Mrs.  B. 

•  They  are  so  showy !»  said  Mrs.  C. 

•  And  so  interesting ! »  lisped  Miss  D. 

•  And  so  useful,*  suggested  Miss  E. 

« I  would  rather  part  with  half  my  servants, »  declared  La- 
dy A,  •  than  with  my  handsome  Cherubino ! » 

•  Not  a  doubt  of  it, «  replied  Miss  Crane,  with  a  gesture  of 
the  most  profound  acquiescence.  «But  if  I  were  a  married 
woman,  I  wouM  not  have  such  a  boy  about  me  for  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe.  A  Page  is  unquestioniably  very  a  la 
mode,  and  very  dashing,  and  very  pretty,  and  may  be  very 
useful — but  to  have  a  youth  about  one,  so  beautifully  dressed, 
and  so  indulged,  not  to  say  pampered,  and  yet  not  exactly 
treated  as  one  of  the  family — I  should  certainly  expect  that 
everybody  would  lake  him — » 

•  For  what,  pray,  what?* 

« Why,  for  a  natural  son  in  disguise. » 

CHAI<TER    v. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tour. — 

It  is  a  statistical  fact,  that  since  181^,  an  unknown  num- 
ber, bearing  an  indefinite  proportion  to  the  gross  total  of  the 
population  of  the  British  Empire,  have  been  more  or.  less 
•  abroad. »  Not  politically,  or  metaphysically,  or  figuratively, 
but  literally  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  it  is  called  in  foreign 
parts. 

In  fact ,  no  sooner  was  the  Continent  opened  to  us  by 
the  Peace,  than  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  the  main- 
land.    An  Alarmist,  like  old  Croaker,  might  have  fancied  that 
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some  of  our  disaffected  Merthyr  Tydyil  miners  or  underminera 
were  scatUing  the  Island,  so  many  of  the  natives  scuttled  out 
of  it.  Tbe  outlandish  secretaries  who  sign  passports,  had 
hardly  leisure  to  take  snuff. 

It  was  goodi  however  for  trade.  Carpet-bags  and  port- 
manteaus rose  one  hundred  pec  cent.  All  sorts  of  Guide-books 
and  Journey  Works  went  off  like  wildfire,  and  even  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy's  « Consolations  in  Travel, »  was  in  strange  request. 
Servants,  who  had  « no  objection  to  go  abroad, »  were  snapped 
up  like  fortunes — and  as  to  hardriding  •  Curriers, »  there  was 
nothing  like  leather. 

It  resembled  a  geographical  panic — and  of  all  the  Country 
and  Branch  Banks  in  Christendom,  never  was  there  snch  a 
mn  as  on  the  Banks  of  tbe  Rhine.  You  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  break  all  to  smash — of  course  mak- 
ing away  beforehand  with  their  splendid  furniture,  unrivalled 
pictures,  and  capital  ^cellar  of  wines  i  However,  off  flew  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  Jike  migrating  swallows,  but 
at  tbe  wrong  time  of  year  ;  or  rather  like  shoals  of  salmon, 
striving  up,  up,-  up  against  the  stream,  except  to  spawn  Tours 
and  Reminiscences,  hard  and  soft,  instead  of  roe.  And  would 
that  they  were  going  up,  up,  up  still — for  when  they  came 
down  again.  Odds  Jobs,  and  Patient  Grizels !  how  they  did 
bore  and  Germanize  us,  like  so  many  flutes. 

it  was  impossible  to  go  into  society  without  meeting  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  Rhenish  Tourists — travellers  in 
Ditcbland,  and  in  Deutchland.  People  who  had  seen  Nimagen 
and  Nim-Again — who  had  been  at  Cologne,  and  at  Koeln,  and 
at  Colon—- at  Cob-Loiigs  and  Coblence — at  Swang  Gwar  and 
at  Saint  Go-er — at  Bonn — at  Bone — and  at  Bong! 

Then  the  airs,  they  gave  themselves  over  the  untravelled ! 
How  they  bothered  them  with  Bergs,  puzzled  them  with  Bads, 
deafened  them  with  Dorfs,  worried  them  with  Heims,  and 
pelted  them  with  Steins !  How  they  looked  down  upon  them, 
as  if  from  Ehrenbreitstein,  because  they  had  not  eaten  aGer- 
■Hin  sausage  in  Germany,  sour  kraut  in  its  own  country,  and 
drank  aelzer-water  at  the  fountain-head !  What  a  donkey  they 
deemed  him   who  had  not   been  to  Assmanahanaer  <—  what  a 
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cockney  who  had  not  seen  another  Rat's  Castle  besides  the  one 
in  St.  Giles's!  He  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  kitchen  of  society, 
for  to  go  « up  the  Rhine »  was  to  go  up  stairs ! 

Now  this  very  humiliation  was  felt  J^j  Miss  Crane ;  and  the 
more  that  in  hcfr  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies  she  was  the 
Professor  of  Geography,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  More- 
over, several  of  her  pupils  bad  made  the  trip  with  their  pa- 
rents, during  the  vacations,  and  treated  the  travelling  part  of 
the  business  so  lightly,  that  in  a  rash  hour  the  Schoolmistress 
determined  to  go  abroad.  Her  junior  sister.  Miss  Ruth,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  scheme,  and  so  did  their  only  remaining  parent, 
a  little,  sickly,  querulous  man,  always  in  black,  being  some 
sort  of  dissenting  minister,  as  the  « young  ladies*  knew  to 
their  cost,  for  they  had  always  to  mark  his  new  shirts,  in 
cross-stitch,  with  the  Reverend  T.  C.  and  the  number — «the 
Reverend »'  at  full  length. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  holidays  set  in, 
there  was  packed — in  I  don't  know  how  many  trunks,  bags, 
and  cap-boxes, — I  don't  know  what  luggage,  except  that  for 
each  of  the  parly  there  was  a  silver  spoon,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  six  towels. 

•  And  pray,  sir,  how  far  did  your  schoolmistress  mean 
to  go?» 

To  Gotha,  madam.  Not  because  Bonaparte  slept  there  on 
his  flight  from  Leipsic— nor  yet  from  any  sentimental  recol- 
lections of  Goethe — not  to  see  the  palace  of  Friedenstein  and 
its  museums — nor  to  purchase  an  « Almanach  de  Gotha.  • 
« Jhen  what  for,  in  the  name  of  patience  ? » 
Why,  because  the  Berlin  wool  was  dyed  there,  and  so  she 
could  get  what  colour  and  shades  she  pleased. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

•  Now  of  all  things, »  cries  a  Needlewoman,  •  I  should  like 
to  know  what  pattern  the  Schoolmistress  meant  to  work!* 

And  so  would  say  any  one  —  for  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  a  pattern  for  the  whole  sex.  All  I  know  is,  that  she 
once  worked  a  hearthrug,  with  a  yellow  animal,  couchant, 
on  a*  green  ground,    that   was   intended  for   a    Panther  in  a 
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jungle  :  and  to  do  justice  to  the  performance,  it  was  really 
not  80  very  unlike  a  carroty-cat  in  a  bed  of  spinach.  But  the 
face  was  a  dead  failure.  It  was  not  in  the  gentlewomanly 
nature  9  nor  indeed  consistent  with  the  professional  principles 
of  Miss  Crane,  to  let  a  wild,  rude,  ungovernable  creature  go 
out  of  her  hands ;  and  accordingly  the  feline  physiognomy 
came  from  her  fingers  as  round,  and  mild,  and  innocent  as 
that  of  a  Baby.  In  vain  she  added  whiskers  to  give  ferocity — 
'twas  a  Baby  still — and  though  she  put  a  circle  of  fiery  red 
around  each  staring  ball,  still,  still  it  was  a  mild,  innocent 
Baby — but  with  very  sore  eyes. 

And  besides  the  hearthrug,  she  embroidered  a  chair-cushion, 
for  a  seat  devoted  to  her  respectable  parent — a  pretty,  orni- 
thological design — so  that  when  the  Reverend  T.  C.  wanted 
to  sit,  there'  was  ready  for  him  a  little  bird's-neit,  with  a 
batch  of  speckled  eggs. 

And  moreover,  besides  the  chair-bottom but,    in    short, 

between  ourselves,    there  was  so  much  Fancy  work  done  at 
Lebanon  House,  that  there  was  no  time  for  any  real. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

There  are  two  Newingtons,  Butts,  and  Stoke  : — but  the  last 
has  the  advantage  of  a  little  village-green,  on  the  north-side 
of  which  stands  a  large  brick-built,  substantial  Mansion,  in 
the  comfortable  old  Elizabethan  livery,  maroon-colour^  picked 
out  with  white.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  a  noble 
family,  whose  crest,  a  deer's-head,  carved  in  stone,  formerly 
ornamented  each  pillar  of  the  front-gate ;  but  some  later  pro- 
prietor has  remoyed  the  aristocratical  emblems,  and  substituted 
two  great  while  balls,  that  look  like  petrified  Dutch-cheeses, 
or  the  ghosts  of  the  Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Globes.  The 
house,  nevertheless,  would  still  seem  venerable  enough,  but 
that  over  the  old  panelled-  door,  as  if  taking  advantage  of  the 
fanlight,  there  sit,  night  and  day,  two  very  modern  plaster 
of  Paris  little  boys,  reading  and  writing  with  all  their  might. 
Girlsj  however,  would  be  more  appropriate ;  for,  just  under 
the  first-floor  windows,  a  large  board  intimates,  in  tarnished 
gold  letters,  that  the  mansion  is    « Lebanon  House,  Establish- 
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nent  for  Young  Ladies.  Bj  the  Tdimea  Cme.  >  Why  it 
should  be  called  Lebanon  House,  appears  a  mystery,  seeing 
that  the  building  stands  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  a  flat;' 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  name  was  bestowed  in  allusion  to 
a  remarkably  fine  Cedar,  which  traditionally  stood  in  the  fore- 
court, though  long  since  cut  down  as  a  tree,  and  cut  up  in 
lead-pencils. 

The  front-gate  is  carefully  locked,  the  hour  being  later 
than  5  F.  h.,  and  the  blinds  are  all  down — but  if  any  one 
could  peep  through  the  short  Venetians  next  the  door,  on  the 
right-hand,  into  the  Music  Parlour,  he  would  see  Miss  Parfitt 
herself  stealthily  playing  on  the  grand  piano  (for  it  is  Sun- 
day) but  with  no  more  sound  than  belongs  to  that  tuneful 
whisper  commonly  called  « the  ghost  of  a  whistle. »  But  let 
us  pull  the  bell. 

Sally,  are  the  ladies  at  home  ? 

« Lawk  !  sir  J  —  why  haven't  you  heard  ?  Miss  Crane  and 
Miss  Ruth  are  a-pleasuring  on  a  Tower  up  the  Rind — and  the 
Reverend   Mr.  C.    is  enjoying  hisself  in  Germany  along  with 

them.  1 

***** 

Alas!  poor  Sally!  Alas!  for  poor  short-sighted  human 
nature ! 

•  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  anonymous,  what  is  the 
matter  ? » 

Lies!  lies!  lies!  But  it  is  impossible  for  Truth,  the  pure 
Truth,  to  ex,ist,  save  with  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience.  As 
for  mere  mortals,  they  must  daily  vent  falsehoods  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment,  while  Sally  was  tel- 
ling us — but  let  Truth  herself  correct  the  Errata. 

For — "The  Reverend  Mr.  C.  enjoying  himself  in  Ger- 
many—  ■ 

Read  —  •  Writhing  with  spasms  in  a  miserable  Prussian 
inn,  R 

For  — « Miss  Crane  and  Miss  Ruth  a-pleasuring  on  a  tower 
up  the  Rind — • 

Read  — «  Wishing  themselves  horns  again  with  all  their 
hearts  and  souls. » 
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It  was  a  grievoufl  case ! 

To  be  taken  ill,  poor  gentleman,  wHh  his  old  spasms,  in 
Bttck  a  place  as  the  road  between  Todberg  and  Grabheim,  six 
good  miles  at  least  from  each,  and  not  a  decent  inn  at  either! 
And  in  such  weather  too — unfit  for  anything  with  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity  to  be  abroad — a  night  in  which  a  Chris- 
tiMi  farmer  would  hardly  have  Idt  out  his  scarcecrow! 

The  groans  of  the  sufferer  were  pitiable— but  what  could 
be  done  for  his  relief?  on  a  blank  desolate  common  without 
SL  house  in  sight  —  no,  not  a  hut  f  His  afflicted  daughters 
could  only  fry  to  sooth  him  with  words,  rain  words — assua- 
sive  perhaps  of  mental  pains,  but  as  to  any  discourse  arrest- 
ing a  physical  ache, — you  might  as  well  take  a  pin  to  pin  a 
bvll  with.  Besides,  the  poor  women  wanted  comforting  them- 
selves. Gracious  Heaven  !  Think  of  two  single  females,  with 
a  sick,  perhaps  an  expiring  parent — shut  up  in  a  hired  coach, 
on  a  stormy  night,  in  a  foreign  land — sty,  in  one  of  its  dreari- 
est places !  'Twas  enough  to  have  broken  their  hearts  with 
grief  and  terror — to  have  unsettled  their  reason !  The  sym- 
pathy of  a  third. party,  even  ^  stranger,  would  have  been 
some  support  to  them — the  advice  of  a  more  composed  indi- 
vidnal  a  valuable  assistance — but  all  they  could  get  by  their 
most  earnest  appeals  to  the  driver  was  a  couple  of  unintelli- 
gible syllables. 

If  they  had  only  possessed  a  cordial  —  a  fiask  of  eau  de 
vie!  Such  a  thing  had  indeed  been  proposed  and  prepared, 
but  alas!  Miss  Crane  had  wilfully  left  it  behind.  To  think 
of  Propriety  producing  such  a  travelling  accompaniment  as  a 
brandy-bottle  was  out  of  the  question.  You  might  as  well 
have  looked  for  claret  from  a  pitcher-plant ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  sick  man  continued  to  sigh  and  moan 
— his  two  girls  could  feel  him  twisting  about  between  them. 

•  Oh,  my  poor  dear  papal-  murmured  Miss  Crane,  for  she 

did  not  «  father »  him  even  in  that  extremity.     Then  she  groped 

-  again  despairingly  in  her  bag  for  the  smelling-bottle,  but  only 
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found  instead  of  it  an  article  she  had  brought  along  with  her. 
Heaven  knows  why,  into  Germany — the  French  mark ! 

•  Oh — ah — ugh ! — hah ! »  grumbled  the  sufferer.  « Am  I — 
to — die — on — the  road  ! » 

•  Is  he  to  die  on  the  road  !  •  repealed  Miss  Crane,  through 
the  front  window  to  the  coachman,  but  with  the  same  result 
as  before  ;  namely^  two  words  in  the  unknown  tongue. 

•  Ruth,  what  is  yvr  vole  ? » 
Ruth  shook  her  head  in  the  dark. 

«lf  he  would  only  drive. faster,  •  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,  and 
again  she  talked  through  the  front  window.  My  good  man —  • 
(Gefallig?)  « Ruth,  what's  gefallish?ii  But  Miss  Ruth  was  a9 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  «Do,  do,  do,  make  haste  to 
spmewhere — »  (Ja  wohl  !j  That  phlegmatic  driver  would 
drive  her  crazy ! 

Poor  Miss  Crane  I  Poor  Miss  Ruth!  Poor  Reverend  T.(^.I 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them — and  yet  they  must  remain  perhaps 
for  a  full  hour  to  come  in  that  miserable  condition.  But  no — 
hark— that  guttural  sound  which  like  a^chs^m  arrests  every 
horse  in  Germany  as  soon  as  uttered — « Bur-r-r-r-r !  ■ 

The  coach  stops  ;  and  looking  out  on  her  own  side  through 
the  rain,  Miss  Crane  perceives  a  low  dingy  door,  over  which 
by  help  of  a  lamp  she  discovers  a  white  board,  with  some 
great  black  fowl  painted  on  it,  and  a  word  underneath  that 
to  her  £nglish  eyes  suggests  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh 
eggs.  Whereas  the  Adler,  instead  of  addling,  hatches  brood 
after  brood  every  year,  till  the  number  is  quite  wonderful, 
of  little  red  and  black  eagles. 

However  the  Royal  Bird  receives  the  distressed  travellers  under 
its  wing  ;  but  my  pen,  though  a  steel  one,  shrinks  from  the 
labour  of  scrambling  and  hoisting  them  from  the  LohnKutch 
into  the  Cast  Haus.  In  plump,  there  they  are — in  the  best 
inn's  best  room,  yet  not  a  whit  preferable  to  the  last  chaYnber 
that  lodged  the  « great  Yilliers. »     But  hark,  they  whisper, 

Gracious  powers!     Ruth!       j^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^j^. 

Gracious  powers  I     Priscilla !  ^ 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  English  trayeller  Tfonld  wil- 
lingly lay  up — unless  particularly  inn-disposed^^^i  an  Inn. 
Still  less  at  a  German  one  ;  and  least  of  all  at  a  Prussian  pub- 
lic-house, in  a  rather  private  Prussian  village.  To  be  far 
from  well,  and  far  from  well  lodged — to  be  ill,  and  ill  at- 
tended— to  be  poorly,  and  poorly  fed-^to  be  in  a  bad  way, 
and  a  bad  bed —  But  let  us  pull  up  with  ideal  reins,  an 
imaginary  nag,  at  such  an  outlandish  Hostelrie,  and  take  a 
peep  at  its  '  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse. » 

Bur-r-r-r-rrr  .'^  > 

The  nag  stops  as  if  charmed — and  as  cool  and  comfortable 
as  a  cucumber — at  least  till  it  is  peppered — for  your  German 
is  so  tender  of  his  beast  that  he  would  hardly  allow  his  grey- 
hound to  turn  a  hair — 

Now  then,  for  a  shout ;  and  remember  that  in  Rleinewinkel, 
it  will  serve  just  as  well  to  cry  >  Boxkeeper  ! «  as  « Ostler ! » 
but  look,  there  is  some  one  coming  from  the  inn-door. 

Tis  Katchen  hei-self — with  her  bare  head,  her  bright  blue 
gown,  her  scarlet  apron — and  a  huge  rye-loaf  under  her  left 
drm.  Her  right  hand  grasps  a  knife.  How  plump  and  plea- 
sant she  looks !  and  how  kindly  she  smiles  at  every  body,^ 
including  the  horse !  But  see-^she  stops,  and  shifts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  loaf.  She  presses  it — as  if  to  sweeten  its  sour- 
ness— against  her  soft,  palpitating  bosom,  the  very  hemisphere 
that  holds  her  maiden  heart.  And  now  she  begins  to  cut- 
er rather  haggle — for  the  knife  is  blunt,  and  the, bread  is 
hard  :  but  she  works  with  good  will,  and  still  hugging  the  loaf 
closer  and  closer  to  her  comely  self,  at  last  severs  a  liberal 
slice  from  the  mass.  Nor  is  she  content  to  merely  give  it  to 
her  client,  but  holds  it  out  with  her  own  hand  to  be  eaten, 
till  the  last  morsel  is  taken  from  among  her  ruddy  fingers  by 

the  lips of  a  sweet  little    curly    chubby  urchin  ?— no — of 

opr  big,  bony  iron-gray  post-horse! 

Now  then,  Curteous  Reader,  let  us  step  into  the  Stube,  or 
Traveller's  Room  ;  and  survey  the  fare  and  the  accommoda- 
tion  prepared    for  us  bipeds.     Look  at  that  bare  floor— and 
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that  dreary  stove — and  those  smoky  dingy  walls — and  for  a 
night's  lodging,  yonder  wooden  trough — far  less  desirable  than 
a  shakedown  of  clean  straw. 

Then  for  the  victualling,  pray  taste  that  Pythagorean  soup 
^««and  that  drowned  beef — and  the  rotten  pickle-cabbage*— and 
those  terrible  Hog-Cartridges — and  that  lump  of  white  soap, 
flavoured  with  caraways,  alias  ewe-milk  cheese — 

And  no^  just  sip  that  Essigberger,  sharp  and.  sonr  enough 
to  provoke  the  « dura  ilia  Messorum »  into  an  Iliac  Passion-** 
and  the  terebinthine  Krug  Bier !  Would  you  not  rather  dine 
at  the  cheapest  ordinary  at  one,  with  all  its  niceties  and  nas* 
tities,  plain  cooked  in  a  London  cellar?  And  for  a  night's 
rest  would  you  not  sooner  seek  a  bed  in  the  Bedford  Nurse- 
ry ?  So  much  for  the  « Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse » — 
a  clear  proof,  ay,  as  clear  as  the  Author's  own  proof,  with 
the  date  under  his  own  hand — 

Of  what,  sir? 

Why  that  Dean  Swift's  visit  to  Germany — if  ever  be  did 
visit  Germany — must  have  been  prior  to  his  iiiditing  the  Fourth 
Voyage  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, — namely  to  the  Land  of 
the  Houyhnhnms  and  the  Yahoos. 

CHAPTER    X. 

To  return  to  the  afflicted  trio — the  horrified  Miss  Crane,  the 
desolate  Ruth,  and  the  writhing  Reverend  T.  C. — in  the  small, 
sordid,  smoky,  dark,  dingy,  dirty,  musty,  fusty,  dusty  best 
room  at  the  Adler.  The  most  miserable  « party  in  a  par- 
lour—  » 

« 'Twas  their  own  faults  ! »  exclaims  a  shadowy  Personage, 
with  peculiarly  hard  features — and  yet  not  harder  than  they 
need  to  be,  considering  against  how  many  things,  and  how  vio- 
lently, she  sets  her  face.  But  when  did  Prejudice  ever  look 
prepossessing?  Never  —  since  the  French  wore  shoes  a  la 
Dryade  ! 

•  'Twas  their  own  faults,  n  she  cries,  -for  going  abroad. 
Why  couldn't  they  stay  comfortably  at  home,  at  Labnmam 
House  ?  > 

•  Lebanon,  ma'am. » 
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•  Wdl,  Lebanon.  Or  they  |might  have  gone  up  the  Wye, 
or  up  the  Thames.  1  hate  the  Rhine.  What  business  had 
they  in  Prussia?  And  of  course  they  went  through  Holland. 
I  hate  flats  !  • 

« Nevertheless,  madam,  I  have  visited  each  of  those  conn- 
tries,  and  have  found  much  to  admire  in  both.  For  example — » 

«0h,  pray  don't!  I  hate  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  hate  every 
body  who  doesn't  hate  every  thing  foreign. » 

« Possibly,  madam,  you  have  never  been  abroad  ?» 

« Oh,  yes !  I  once  went  over  to  Calais — and  have  hated  my- 
self ever  since.     I  hate  the  Continent ! » 

•  For  what  reason,  madam?* 

« Pshaw  !  I  hate  to  give  reasons.  I  hate  the  Continent — 
because  it's  so  large. » 

•  Then  you  would,  perhaps,  like  one  of  the  Hebrides?* 
«No — I  hate   the    Scotch.     But   what  has  that  to  do  with 

your  Schoolmistress  abroad — I  hate  governesses — and  her  Re- 
verend sick  father  with  ridiculous  spasms — I  hate  Dissenters — 
They're  not  High  Church. » 

•  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  getting  a  little  uncharit- 
able. • 

•  Charity!  I  hate  its  name.  It's  a  mere  shield  thrown 
over  hateful  people.  How  are  we  to  love  those  we  like  pro- 
perly, if  we  don't  hate  the  others  ?     As  the  Corsair  says, 

My  very  love  to  lliee  is  hale  to  them. 

But  I  hate  Byron. 

•  As  a  man,  ma'am,  or  as  an  author?* 

•  Both.     But  I  hate  all  authors — ^except  Dr.  Johnson.* 

•  True — he  liked  '  a  good  hater. ' » 

•  Well,  sir,  and  if  he  did !  He  was  quite  in  the  ri^ht, 
and  I  hate  that  Lord  Chesterfield  for  quizzing  him.  But  be 
was  only  a  Lord  among  wits.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  aristo- 
cracy ! » 

« You  do;  madamj  • 

•  Yes — they  have  such  prejudice.  And  then  they're  so  fon4 
of  going  abroad.  Nothing  but  going  to  Paris,  Rome,  Naples, 
Old  Jerusalem  and  New  York — I  hate  the  Americans — don't 
you  ? » 

VOL.  ui.  9 
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« Whj,  really,  madam,  your  superior  discernment  and  nice 
taste  may  discover  national  bad  qualities. « 

oPhoo,'  phoo — I  hate  flummery.  >  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  what  an  American  is  called — and  if  there's  one  name  I 
hate  more  than  another,  it's  Jonathan.  But  to  go  back  to 
Germany,  and  those  that  go  there.  Talk  of  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine ! — I  hate  that  Bulwer. — Yes,  they  set  out  indeed  like 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and.^e  Lions  and  Beautiful  Houses,  and 
want  Interpreters,  and  spy  at  Delectable  Mountains —but  there 
it  ends  ;  for  what  with  queer  caps  and  outlandish  blowses — 
I  hate  smock-frocks— they  come  back  liardly  like  Christians. 
There's  my  own  husband,  Mr.  P. — I  quite  hate  to  see  him!  •» 

« Indeed ! » 

« Yes — I  hate  to  cast  my  eyes  on  him.  He  hasn't  had  his 
hair  cut  these  twelvemonths — I  hate  long  hair — and  when  he 
shaves  he  leaves  two  little  black  tails  on  his  upper  lip,  and 
another  on  his  chin,  as  if  he  was  iai  real  ermine. « 

« A  moustache,  madam,  i$  in  fashion. » 

«Yes,  and  a  beard,  too,  like  a  Rabbi — but  I  hate  Jews. 
And  then  Mr.  P.  has  learned  to  smoke — I  hate  smoke — I  hate 
tobacco — and  I  hate  to  be  called  a  Frow  —  and  to  be  spun 
round  and  round  till  I'm  as  sick  as  a  dog — for  1  hate  waltz- 
ing. Then  don't  he  stink  the  whole  house  with  decayed  cab- 
bage for  his  sour  crout — I  hate  German  cookery — and  will 
have  oiled  melted  butter  because  they  can't  help  it  abroad? — 
and  there's  nothing  so  beautiful  as  oiled  butter.  What  next? 
Why,  he  won't  drink  my  home-made  wine — at  least  if  I  don't 
call  it  Hock,  wor  Rude-something,  and  give  it  him  in  a  green 
glass.  I  hate  such  nonsense.  As  for  conversing,  whatever 
we  begin  upon,  if  it's  Harfordshire,  he's  sure  to  get  at  last 
to  the  tiptop  of  Herring-Brightshine — I  hate  such  rambling. 
But  that's  not  half  so  hateful  as  his  Monomanium.  > 

« His  what,  madam  ?  » 

•  Why  his  hankering  so  after  suicide  (I  do  hate  Charlotte 
and  Werter],  that  one  can't  indulge  in  the  least  tiff  but  he 
threatens  to  blow  out  his  brains ! » 

•  Seriously  ?  ■ 

« Seriously,    sir.     I   hate  joking.     And    then   there  are  his 
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horrid  noises  ;  for  since  be  was  in  Germany  he  fancies  that 
every  body  must  be  musical — I  hate  such  wholesale  notions — 
and  so  sings  all  day  long,  without  a  good  note  in  his  voice. 
So  much  for  Foreign  Touring!  But- pray  go  on,  sir,  with 
the  story  of  your  Schoolmistress  Abroad.     I  hate  suspense.,* 

CBAPTEB   XI. 

Now  the  exclamation  of  Miss  Crane — « Gracious  heaveps, 
Ruth,  what  a  wretched  hole!» — was  not  a  single  horse-power 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  Her  first  glance  round  the  squalid 
room  at  the  Adler,  convinced  her  that  whatever  might  be  the 
geographical  distance  on  the  map,  she  was  morally  two  hund- 
red and  thirty-seven  thousand  miles  from  Home.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  about  as  distant  as  the  Earth  from  the  Moon. 
And  truly  had  she  been  transferred,  no  matter  how,  to  that 
Planet,  with  its  no-atmosphere,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
out  of  her  element.  In  fact,  she  felt  for  some  moments  as  if 
she  must  sink  on  the  floor — ^just  as  some  delicate  flower,  trans- 
planted into  a  strange  soil,  gives  way  in  every  green  fibre, 
and  droops  to  the  mould  in  a  vegetable  fainting-fit,  from 
which  only  time  and  the  watering-pot  can  recover  it. 

Her  younger  sister.  Miss  Ruth,  was  somewhat  less  discon- 
certed. She  had  by  her  position  the  greater  share  in  the  ac- 
tive duties  at  Lebanon  House :  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  fbr 
the  comfort  or  relief  of  her  parent.  But  in  every  direction 
in  which  her  instinct  and  habits  would  have  prompted  her  to 
look,  the  materials  she  sought  were  deficient.  There  was  no 
easy-chair — no  fire  to  wheel  it  to — no  cushion  to  shake  up — 
no  cupboard  to  go  to — no  female  friend  to  consult — no  Mistf 
Parfitt — no  Cook — no  John  to  send  for  the  Doctor.  No  Eng-. 
lish — no  French — nothing  but  that  dreadful  •Gefallig*  or  -Ja 
Wohl » — and  the  equally  incomprehensible  •  Gnadige  Frau  ! » 

As  for  the  Reverend  T.  C,  he  sat  twisting  about  on  his 
hard  wooden  chair,  groaning,  and  making  ugly  faces,  as  much 
from  peevishness  and  impatience  as  from  pain,  and  indeed 
sometimes  plainly  levelled  his  grimaces  at  the  simple  Germans 
who   stood    round,   staring  ajl  him,    it  must  be  confessed,   as^ 
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unceremoniously  as  if  he  hs(A  beeironly  a  great  fi«b,  gasping 
and  wriggling  on  dry  land. 

in  the  mean  time,  his  bewildered  daughters  held  him  one 
by  the  right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  earnestly  watch- 
ed his  changing  countenance,  unconsciously  imitating  some  of 
its  most  violent  contortions.  It  did  no  good,  of  course  :  but 
what  else  was  to  be  done?  In  fact,  they  were  as  much  puz- 
zled with  their  patient  as  a  certain  worthy  tradesman,  when 
a  poor  shattered  creature  on  a  shutter  was  carried  into  his 
Floorcloth  Manufactory  by  mistake  for  the  Hospital.  The 
only  thing  that  occurred  to  either  of  the  females  was  to  op* 
pose  every  motion  he  made, — for  feiair  it  should  be  wrong,— 
and  accordingly  whenever  he  attempted  to  lean  towards  the 
right-side,  they  invariably  bent  him  as  much  to  the  left. 

•  Der  Herr, »  said  the  German  coachman,  turning  towards 
Miss  Priscilla,  with  his  pipe  hanging  from  his  teeth,  and  vent* 
ing  a  puff  oi  smoke  that  made  her  recoil  three  steps  back- 
ward— «Der  Herr  ist  sehr  krank. » 

The  last  word  had  occurred  so  frequently,  on  the  organ  of 
the  Schoolmistress,  that  it  had  acquired  in  her  mind  some  im- 
portant significance. 

•  Ruth,  what  is  krahk  ?  • 

•  How  should  I  know,  •  retorted  Ruth,  with  an  asperity  apt 
to  accompany  intense  excitement  and  perplexity.  «In  English, 
it's  a  thing  that  helps  to  pull  the  bell.  But  look  at  papa — 
do  help  to  support  him — you're  good  for  nothing. » 

wlam  indeed,*  murmured  poor  Miss  Priscilla,  with  a  gentle 
shake  of  her  head,  and  a  low,  slow,  sigh  of  acquiescence. 
Alas!  as  she  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  her  accomplishments, 
the  more  she  remembered  what  she  could  do  for  her  sick  pa- 
rent, the  more  helpless  and  useless  she  ^appeared.  For  in- 
stance, she  could  have  embroidered  hiin  a  night-cap — 

Or  netted  him  a  silk  purse^ 

Or  plaited  him  a  gua rd- chain— 

Or  cut  him  out  a  wa tch- paper— 

Or  ornamented  bis  braces  with  bead -work— 

Or  embroidered  bis  waistcoat— 

Or  worked  bim  a  pair  of  slippers— 

Or  open-worked  bis  pocket-ba  ndkerchief. 
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She  ooQld  eyen — if  such  am  operation  would  have  been  com- 
forting or  salutary — haTO  rough-casted  him  with  shell-work — 

Or  coated  him  with  red  or  black  seals-- 
Or  encrusted  him  with  blue  alum— 
Or  stuck  him  all  over  with  coloured  wafers— 
Or  festooned  him 

But  alas!  alas!  alas!  what  would  it  have  availed  her  'poor 
dear  papa'  in  the  spasmodics,  if  she  had  even  festooned  him, 
from  top  to  toe,  with  little  rice-paper  roses! 

CHAPTEB    XII. 

aMercy  on  me! », 

(N.B.  Not  on  Me,  the  Author,  but  on  a  little  dwarfish 
•  smoothlegged  Bantam*  of  a  woman,  with  a  sharp  nose,  a 
shrewish  mouth,  and  a  pair  of  very  active  black  eyes— and 
withal  as  brisk  and  bustling  in  her  movements  as  any  Partlet 
with  ten  chicks  of  her  own  and  six  adopted  ones  from  another 
hen.) 

>  Mercy  on  me  !  Why  the  poor  gentleman  would  die  while 
them  lumpish  foreigners  and  his  two  great  helpless  daughters 
were  looking  on!  As  for  that  Miss  Priscilla  —  she's  Jike  a 
horn  idiot.  Fancy-work  him,  indeed  !  I've  no  patience — as 
if  with  all  her  Berlin  wook  and  patterns,  she  could  fancy-work 
him  into*  a  picture  of  health.  Why  didn't  she  think  of  some- 
thing comforting  for  his  inside  instead  of  embellishing  his  out 
something  as  would  agree,  in  lieu  of  filagree,  with  his  case. 
A  little  good  hot  brandy-and-water  with  a  grate  of  ginger,  or 
some  nice  red-wine  negus  with  nutmeg  and  toast — and  then 
get  him  to  bed,  and  send  off  for  the  doctor.  I'll  warrant,  if 
I'd  been  there,  I'd  have  unspasmed  him  in  no  time.  I'd  have 
whipped  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and  had  his  poor  feet  in 
hot  water  afore  he  knew  where  he  was. » 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ma'am,  of  the  warmth  of  your 
humanity.* 

-Warmth  !  it's  every  thing.  I'd  have  just  given  him  a  touch 
of  the  warming-pan,  and  then  smothered  him  in  blankets. 
Stick  him  all  over  with  little  roses !  stuff  and  nonsense— *stick' 
him  into  his  grave  at  once!     Miss  Crane?   Miss  Goose,  rather 
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A  poor  helpless  Sawney !  I  wonder  what  women  come  into 
the  world  for  if  it  isn't  to  be  good  nusses.  For  my  part,  if 
he  had  been  my  sick  father,  I'd  have  had  him  on  his  legs 
agin  in  a  jiffy — and  then  he  might  have  got  crusty  with  blue 
alum  or  whatever  else  he  preferred  » 
-  « But  madam —  * 

K  Such  perfect  apathy  !  Needlework  and  embroidery,  for* 
sooth ! » 

« But  madam —  » 

« To  have  a  dying  parent  before  her  eyes — and  think  of 
nothing  but  trimming  his  jacket ! » 

•  But— » 

« A  pretty  Schoolmistress,  truly,  to  set  such  an  example  to 
the  rising  generation !  As  if  she  couldn't  have  warmed  him  a 
soft  flanning !  or  given  him  a  few  Lavender  Drops,  or  even 
got  down  a  little  real  Turkey  or  calcined  Henry.* 

« Of  course,  madam — or  a  little  Moxon.  And  in  regard  to 
Conchology.  ^^ 

H  Conk  what  ? » 

•  Or  as  to  Chronology.  Could  you  have  supplied  the  Patient 
with  a  few  prominent  dates  ? » 

«  Dates !  what  those  stony  things — for  a  spasmodic  stomach! » 
«  Are  you  really  at  home  in  Arrowsmith  ? » 
« You  mean  Arrow-root. » 

•  Are  you  ait  adept  in  Butler's  Exercises?" 

■  What,  drawing  o'  corks  ?  » 

•t  Could  you  critically  examine  him  in  his  parts  of  speech — 
the  rudiments  of  his  native  tongue  ? » 

« To  be  sure  I  could.  And  if  it  was  white  and  furry,  there's 
fever. »  ' 

■  Are  you  acquainted,  madam,  with  Lindley  Murray  ?  • 

•  Why  no — 1  can't  say  I  am.  My  own  medical  man  is  Mr. 
Prodgers. » 

«'In  short,  could  you  prepare  a  mind  for  refined  intellectual 
intercourse  in  future  life,  with  a  strict  attention  to  religious 
duties  ?  N 

•  Prepare  his  mind—  religious  duties  ?— Phoo,  phoo,  he  warn't 
come  to  that ! » 
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"Excuse  me,  I  mean  to  "Side,  ma'am,  whether  jou  consider 
yourself  competent  to  instruct  Young  Ladies,  in  all  those  usual 
branches  of  knowledge  and  female  accomplishments — » 

•  Me!  What  me  keep  a  'Cademy  !  Why,  I've  hardly  had 
any  edec^tion  myself,  but  was  accomplished  in  three  quarters 
Bnd  a  bit  over.  Lor,  bless  you,'  sir,  I  should  be  as  much  at 
sea,  as  a  finishing-oif  Governess,  as  a  bear  in  a  boat ! » 

Exactly,  madam.  And  just  as  helpless,  useless,  and  power- 
less as  you  would  be  in  a  School-room,  even  so  helpless,  use- 
less, and  powerless  was  Miss  Crane  whencTcr  she  happened  to 
be  out  of  one. — Yea,  as  utterly  flabbergasted  when  out  of  her 
own  element,  as  a  Jelly  Fish  on  Brighton  Beach ! 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Relief  at  last ! 

It  was  honest  Hans  the  hired  Coachman,  with  a  glass  of 
something  in  his  hand,  which  after  a  nod  towards  the  Invalid, 
to  signify  the  destination  of  the  dose  he  held  out  to  miss 
Priscilla,  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  gutturals,  as  if  ask- 
ing her  approval  of  the  perscription. 

••  Ruth — what  is  Snaps  ? » 

•  Take  it  and  smell  it,  >»  replied  Miss  Ruth,  still  with  some 
asperity,  as  if  annoyed  at  the  imbecility  of  her  senior  :  but- 
secretly  worried  by  her  own  deficiency  in  the  tongues.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  native  who  taught  French  with  the  Parisian 
accent  at  Lebanon  House,  the  Italian  Mistress  in  the  Prospec- 
tus, and  Miss  Ruth  who  professed  English  Grammar  and  Poet- 
ry, were  all  one  and  the  same  person  :  not  to  name  a  lady, 
not  so  distinctly  put  forward,  who  was  supposed  to  know  a 
little  of  the  language  which  is  spoken  at  Berlin.  Hence  her 
annoyance. 

•  I  think,  n  said  Miss  Priscilla,  holding  the  wineglass  at  a 
discrete  distance  from  her  nose,  and  rather  prudishly  sniiBng 
the  liquor,  « it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  some  sort  of  foreign  G. » 

So  saying,  she  prepared  to  return  the  dram  to  the  kindly 
Kutscher,  but  her  professional  delicacy  instinctively  shrinking 
from  too  intimate  contact  with  the  hand  of  the  strange  man, 
she   contrived    to    let    go    the    glass  a  second   or    two  before 
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he  got  hold  of  it,  and  the  Schnaps  fell,  with  a  crash,  to  the 
ground. 

The  introduction  of  the  cordial  had,  however,  served  to  di- 
rect the  mind  of  Miss  Ruth  to  the  pr/)prietj  of  procuring  some 
refreshment  for  the  sufferer.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  some- 
thing, she  said,  for  he  was  getting  quite  faint.  What  the 
something  ought  to  be  was  a  question  of  more  difficulty — but 
the  scholastic  memory  of  Miss  Pnscilla  at  last  supplied  a  sug- 
gestion. 

« What  do  you  think,  Ruth,  of  a  little  horehound  tea  ?  • 

« Well,  ask  for  it, »  replied  Miss  Ruth,  not  indeed  from  any 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  article,  but  because  it  was  as  likely 
to  be  obtained  for  the  asking  for  —  in  English — as  anything 
else.  And  truly,  when  Miss  Crane  made  the  experiment,  the 
Germans,  one  and  all,  man  and  woman,  shook  their  heads  at 
the  remedy,  but  seemed  unanimously  to  recommend  a  certain 
something  else. 

« Ruth"— what  is  forstend  nix  ?  * 

Rnt  Ruth  was  silent. 

« They  all  Appear  to  think  very  highly  of  it,  however,  • 
continued  Miss  Priscilla,  « and  I  should  like  to  know  where  to 
find  it. » 

«It  will  be  in  the  kitchen,  if  any  where,"  said  Miss  Ruth, 
while  the  invalid — whether  from  a  fresh  access  of  pain,  or 
only  at  the  tantalising  nature  of  the  discussion — gave  a  low 
groan. 

« My  poor  dear  papa !  ,  He  will  sink — he  will  perish  from 
exhaustion ! »  exclaimed  the  terrified  Miss  Priscilla  ;  and  with 
a  desperate  resolution,  quite  foreign  to  her  nature,  she  volun- 
teered on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  snatching  ^up  a  candle,  made 
her  way  without  thinking  of  the  impropriety,  into  the  strange 
kitphen.  The  House- wife  and  her  maid  slowly  followed  the 
Schoolmistress,  and  whether  from  national  phlegm  or  intense 
curiosity,  or  both  together,  offered  neither  help  nor  hinderance 
to  the  foreign  lady,  but  stood  by,  and  looked'' on  at  her  ope- 
rations. 

And  here  be  it  noted,  in  order  to  properly  estimate  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lay  in  her  path,    that  the   Governess  had   no 
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distinct  recollection  of  having  ever  been  in  a  kitdien  in  the 
course  of  her  life.  It  was  a  Terra  Incognita  —  a  place  of 
which  she  literally  knew  less  than  of  Japan.  Indeed,  the 
laws,  customs,  ceremonies,  mysteries,  and  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  were  more  strange  lo  her-  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 
For  aught  she  knew  the  Cook  herself  was  the  dresser ;  and  a 
rolling-pin  might  hare  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  olhar.  Th^  Jack,,  ac^rdi^g  tp  Katiiral  Watery,,  wait « 
fish.  The  flour-tub,  as  Botany  suggested,  might  contain  an 
Orange-tcee,  wA  the  sange  might  be  thai;  of  the.  Baisomrter. 
As  to  the  culinary  works,  in  which  almost  every  female  dab- 
bles, she  had  never  dipped  into  one  of  them,  and  knew  no 
more  how  to  boil  an  egg,  than  if  she  had  been  the  Hen  that 
laid  it,  or  the  Cock  that  cackled  over  it.  Still  a  natural  turn 
for  the  Art,  backed  by  a  good  bright  fire,  might  have  sur- 
mounted her  rawness. 

Bat  Miss  Crane  was  nose  of  those  natural  geniuses  ia  the 
zrt  wioi  can  eiKtemporize  Flint  Brotlv-*and  toss  up  something' , 
€mi  of  nptlMg  at  the  shortest  notice.  II  is  dottblAil  if,  wil^ 
the  whok  Midsummer  holidays  before  her,  she  could  success^ 
Mtj  have  vndertakea  a  pancake^-— or  have  got  up  even  a 
has^pnddilig  without  a  quarter's  notice.  For  once,  however^ 
she  w»  impelled:  by  the  painM  exigency  of  the  hour  to  test 
her  abiMty,  aad  finding  certain  ingredients  to  her  hand,  and 
subjecting  them  lo  the  best  or  simplest  process  that  occurred' 
to  hev,  in  due  time  she^  relumed,  cup  ia  hand,  to  flie  sick 
room,  and  proffbred  to  her  poor  dear  papa  the  result  of  her 
fimt  maiden  eflbrt  ks  cookery. 

»Whai  i»it?»  asked  Rulh,  naturally  curious,  as  weH  as 
tmiio—  as  to-  tb^  nature*  of  so  novel  an  experiment. 

«Vab!  p«h!  poof^phew!*  spluttered  Ae  Reverend 'T.  €'., 
nacerasioniOMly  getting  rid  e#  the  first  spoonfvl  of  the  mi'x^ 
lure.    It's  paste^-oonimon-  paste !  • 

(To  he  continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATION 

OP 

TWO  ROMAN   SEPULCHRES  OP  THE  AUGUSTAN   AGE, 

DISCOTBKBD  BT  THE  ILLU8TBAT0B,  CHEYAUEB  Q.  PIBTBO  GAXPANA. 
fSepolcri  Romani,  etc.]     Rome,  Monaldi. 


.  A  green  waste,  almost  tree- less  and  bouse-less,  surrounds 
.the  Eternal  City,  reaching  between  her  few,  half-inhabited, 
forlorn  outposts,  up  to  her  very  walls,  and  stretching  away  to 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  far  off.  How  often,  as  we  wan- 
dered over  this  desolate  expanse  of  verdure,  while  absorbed 
in  our  meditations  upon  its  numberless  mounds  and  other  ruinous 
memorials,  how  often  did  we  imagine  it  a  vast  Grave-yard—- 
another  Eternal. City,  a  City  of  the  Dead,  whose  mansions 
just  heaved  their  roofs  above  ground,  and  whose  denizens  slept 
for  ever  beneath !  So  strong  is  the  illusion  ,  that  even  we , 
who  are  noways  given  to  fanciful  theories,  felt  at  times  per- 
suaded that  the  hillocks  after  hillocks  which  rose  before  us, 
were  the  tumuli  or  barrows  of  a  gigantic  race, — Pre-Adamites, 
perhaps,  or  Ante-Diluvians,  coeval  and  coequal  with  Rehemoth 
and  Leviathan,  and  those  enormous  nondescript  creatures  once 
existent  though  now  extinct.  Rut  is  not  the  Campagna,  in 
truth,  the  cemetery  of  a  bygone  giant  people?  of  their  co- 
lossal works,  too,  as  well  as  themselves  ?  Are  not  these  huge 
turf-clad  undulations,  in  truth,  heaped  over  a  Titan  brood, 
the  cruel  offspring  of  earth  impregnated  with  blood  ?  To  what 
other  name  do  their  sanguinary  temper,  their  prodigious  ener- 
gies, and  (heir  audacious  deeds  entitle  them?    If  we  did  not 
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liear  them  groan  from  their  burning  tombs  under  our  feet, 
like  Enceladus  and  his  brethren  under  Etna  and  the  Phlegrean 
Fields 9  if  we  did  not,  with  classical  implicit  faith,  feel  the 
earth  tremble  while  thej  endeavoured  to  throw  its  weight  off 
their  shoulders,  or  tossed  their  restless  limbs  beneath  it, — cer- 
tain localities ,  we  must  ayer,  did  send  forth  eiDuvia  which 
made  them  much  resemble  vent-holes  for  the  respiration  of 
spirits  in  pain  and  for  sulphurous  sighs,  while  a  yellow-green, 
brackish  fluid  was  also  discharged  ,  that  might  be  taken  for 
,the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  sweat  of  torture,  and  remorse- 
ful tears  mingled  together.  However  this  may  be,  tillers  of 
the  Campagna  could  scarcely  drive  their  ploughs  through  that 
soil  without  striking  agaiiist  a  relic  or  rust-eaten  implement  of 
war  or  peace,  a  sarcophagus  or  .a  sepulchre,  an  architectural 
foundation  or  fragment  of  sculpture ,  and  perhaps  on  the 
dightest  further  search  turning  up  a  coin,  a  trinket,  a  useful 
or  an  elegant  production  of  art.  But  modern  Romans  seldom 
do  so :  they  refrain  from  disturbing  the  earth  with  plough  or 
mattock  as  religiously  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  the  sacred  dust 
of  their  ancestors.  Either  that,  or  a  filial  aversion  to  disfigure 
the  bosom  of  Alma  Tellus,  beautiful  Mother  Nature ,  makea 
almost  all  these  her  considerate  children  prefer  the  lazy  shep- 
herd-life to  the  agricultural,  and  keeps  almost  the  whole  subur- 
ban plain  of  Rome  a  wild  \  open  ,  smooth-tufted  cattle-walk. 
This  is  their  idea  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  with  them  con- 
sists in  idleness,  not  innocence!  At  great  intervals,  perhaps, 
they  scarify  the  ground  for  a  small  garden,  or  trench  or  punch 
it  about  as  deep  as  a  fox-and-goose  table  for  a  field  of  —  we 
beg  Ceres'  pardon — a  bed  of  a  grain.  Nay,  half  Rome  itself 
IS  pastureland,  and  more  of  it  would  be  so  but  that  it  is  al- 
together barren.  Cacus  might  still  feed  Herculean '  oxen  on 
Mount  Aventine  :  Monte  Testaceo  (Potsherd  Hill)  would  graze 
all  the  sheep  which  come  to  the  Roman  shambles,  were  it 
only  covered  with  the  •  immondizio »  that  manures  the  Roman 
streets;  in  fact,  such  lean,  dry,  dark  red  carrion  as  calls  itself 
mutton,  does  relish  of  the  potsherds,  and  may  be  depastured 
among  them  like  beetles  for  aught  we  know.  Mounts  CcdHus 
and  Esquilinus  are  less  deserted  landscapes,  yet  large  portions 
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dt  "ibem  art  «i  rflemmtid  vHeMt  oftsavaHMln,  <tMr  mA  ddfvl 
iwto  4>]r  ^Mttiifi  alone  ,  dt*  4mriai  beneath  More  rukUak  ttei 
Mm  tellaro  «(  fallefi  Babylon.  Bdtk  the  fcoilder  ani  thte  tot- 
Htfvator  fear  li^apassitig  on  gtwcitid,  iHnch  wcqild  aeeua  either 
«o  very  pmftM  tft  ae  ^perj  gaivclified  ^  tfnd  aheald  they  be 
oMi^d  to  work  there,  prooeed  >aa  ieiauft}j  as  tf  they  wcte 
ahomt  ^  rai^e  Aeir  own  gaHoira  or  dij^  ihehr  own  ymve. 

Out*  teniarte,  (behig  generai,  'adintt  of  aonie  few  «xoeptie«. 
ilertani  aeoopings,  digaiied  wiA  the  naaw  soaw^  have  been 
laiade  at  dilfeFent  points  of  Rome  and  her  eiivfarona ;  fperfova- 
iiond  «ot  aMageAer  deep  onoogih  to  let  in  day4ight  on  Pluto, 
fcvlt  enough  for  partial  Aseoveries.  One  find  another  natite 
nf  that  land  from  wfanoh  all  Virtuasi^  Cognoscenti^  IHUttami, 
^derire  these  flattering  titles  >  has  endftavovi'ed  to  merit  theon 
liimsetf ;  while,  for  the  west  part,  Bkilapvr's  popmjay  Lord 
<coold  not  slop  his  noae  with  more  centeaq>t  at  a  dead  oersted 
than  a  Aanafn  Sigaior  at  the  aroma  of  «  fireshly^pened  anticpie 
wpolehre.  Cavaliere  Ganofmia  lis  a  eelebrated  and  successAil 
explorer  of  sobterraMean  regions,  in  especial  of  that  immense 
terra  incognka  lying  just  tmder  the  feel  of  its  proprietors-^ 
<Md  >€la8Sie  Rome-^whidh  might  as  well  lie  as  for  mder  them 
-as  Aeir  antipodes^  «^  the  whole  world's  am  beneatk  them  as 
wen  as  a  barleyoom's  depth!  What  ^are  Che  modem  Qnirites 
4kmt  their  progenitors — predecessors,  we  mean? 

Due  cose  solamente  bramano— ilfaccA^o/ii  ed  il  Corso ' 

Not  many  years  ago  Signer  Campana  disinterred  these  cu- 
rious Sej^ulcbres ,  noW  opened  to  «s  also  by  means  of  his 
S(dendid  wo  A,  containing  divers  plans  and  illustrations,  some 
<»leured  like  the  original  objects  ,  and  all  accompanied  by 
ample  and  precise  descriptions.  Outside  the  Latin  Gate  is  a 
spacious  solitude,  fringed  near  the  walls  with  a  few  shmbs : 
another  is  inside  the  Appian  Gate  hard  by,  as  if  Desolation 
ohose  his  town  and  country  seats  contiguous.  Hera,  were  the 
two  Sepulchres  re^ectively  discoTered.  They  are  both  of  that 
'  multiple*-tomb  t>rder  denominated  Columbaria  j  i.  e.  doye- 
houses,  from  the  number  of  small ,  low  niches  in  their  sides 
for  the  reception  of  cinerary  urns,  miniature  votive  dtars,  ^. 
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m  flitM  nidws  or  mili  face  iiiiMirdi^  Gmlkftarim, 

IbMnif It  km  poetic^  lilie  ;  kat  we  "emfioj  Hub  iifeverent  naaiM 
Miy  to  preotate  MiiCOBceptim  on  die  pmit  of  oiA*  resden  -wte 
ka(i«e  never  0M11  ATed  .Golu«U>iarhim,  nor  picCare  of  ooe,  nor  even 
tbftt  apology  for  one  «ft  the  Brituh  MiueiMi ;  asd  who  migtA 
iherafSoM  ooncem  an  esBemblage  of  sacred  reluraea  expoaed 
like  eggs  in  a  f^igeon-boK  to  rrory  itapiafus  hand,  or  eamal 
harm.  Quite  the  veverse  ;  slnit  np  as  Ihey  ^were  b^ween  the 
oloae  walls  of  their  ooninon  <depbsitarjr,  sunshine  and  theaoA 
dews  and  the  inreathof  Heai^n  <aione  penetrated  anrong  4ibeai. 
Iliese  Mgkig-honses  for  Uie  dead  seem  to  hare  been  let  at 
iflMnorUl  leases ,  in  separate  dianibers  ^  or  santes  of  niches  s 
to  TarhMis  ipersons  or  parties,  mostly  of  the  lower  order,  oAm 
of  the  same  hovsehoid  whete  dependents  abounded ;  hut  not 
Always  to  tenants  of  either  plebeian  or  servile  condition ,  as 
sometimes  the  Patrons  themselves  took  up  their  last  ^abodes 
amongst  those  faithful  dotnestios  wfth  whom  they  had  shantf 
their  first,  it  is  pleaskig  to  see  the  family-K^ircle  yet  hold 
togedier,  eten  in  the  state  of  dissolution  itself!  Withinside 
each  sepulohre,  flairs  ied  down  to  its  flow,  and  a  skyligfat 
thro«gh  the  coved  roof  which  remains  over  one ,  tells  how 
anch  receptacles  were  illumined  and  ventilated.  Rows  of 
apertures ,  as  we  have  said  ,  ran  round  the  whole  interior^ 
some  considerable  enough  to  admit  sarcophagi,  urns,  altar- 
tombs,  and  funereal  utensils  ^md  superfluities  at  once  ;  to  be 
adorned  like  temple  porticos  with  pillared  jambs  and  pedi^ 
ments ;  to  have  their  surfaces  painted  likewise ,  and  covered 
with  decorations  su^iteetural,  sculptural,  or  pictorial.  Signer 
Campana's  colonred  engravings  pourtray  these  monuments  of 
ancient  vanity  and  art  in  their  actual  and,  preserved  as  they 
have  been,  original  state.  Singular !  that  many  persons  here 
deposiled  should  do  more  good ,  perhaps ,  to  mankind  after 
their  deaths  than  during,  their  lives!— yea,  do  this  when  they 
are  themselves  most  impotent ,  rather  than  when  they  were 
most  vigorous !  that  some  who  perhaps  could  not  themselves 
read  S.P.Q.R.  on  a  standard,  should  instruct  our  deep-learned 
scholars  in  the  abstrusest  points  of  Roman  History — the  domes- 
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tic  riles,  customsy  tastes,  mannen,  arts  mechanical  and  Bieirtalf 
of  the  Romans! — Strange  that  therjr  should  now  utter  eloquent 
lessons,  didactic,  ethic,  and  poetic,  who  were  tongue-tied  when 
living,  except  to  utter  flagitiousness  or  friTolities,  platitudes 
or  semi-articulate  nonsense!  Yet  so  it  is!— ibeir  yerj  ashes 
are  now  become  precious  as  gold  dust ,  though  their  entire 
bodies,  at  any  period  whatever,  before  they  were  charred, 
might  have  been  worth  scarce  an  (is!  The  bones  of  Edward 
Longshanks^  which  after  his  death  still  led  on  his  host,  had 
greater  virtue  in  them  than  breathed  in  the  well-fleshed  frame 
of  lus  unwarlike  successor,  who  was  joint-General  with  them ; 
but  had  they  conquered  all  Scotland,  what  comparison  would 
they  bear  in  utility  to  the  humble  relics  found  here?  Per- 
petual insurrection  and  bloodshed  mUst  have  followed  that 
event,  disunion  between  the  kingdoms,  rendering  future  union 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  these  relics  will  produce,  if 
no  better  effect,  peace  among  antiquaries :  to  be  serious,  they 
decide  the  long  litigated  question^  whether  corpses  were  buried 
as  well  as  burned  in  later  Roman  times.  Two  were  entire 
bodies.  (*)  Many  doubts ,  besides ,  are  set  at  rest,  many  old 
positions  confirpfied,  many  new  suggested  or  established.  Again 
we  say,  the  veritable  dead -weights  upon  the  social  machine 
are  the  useless  living  who  encumber  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
modern  personages,  however  unprofitable  to  the  present  era, 
will  prove  of  some  benefit  to  posterity,  by  transmitting  through 
the- medium  of  their  tombstones  and  sepulchres  even  the  smal- 
lest modicums  of  knowledge  instead  of  flatteries  and  false- 
hoods ! 

The  elegant,  sentimental  Dodwell  condemns  Lord  Elgin's  an- 
tiquarian robberies  at  Athens  as  sacrilegious;  he  describes  them 
in  terms  which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  plunder  of 
Delphos  by  impious  and  godless  Etolians.  And  this  he  does 
just  after  his  cool  recipe  for  « the  deyelopement  of  tombs, » 
as  follows  :    •  It  is  performed  by    first   breaking  the  trapeza, 

(*j  Hiitorians  alto  crj  up  John  Zisca's  thin,  which  he  bequeathed  his  soldiers  to 
make  a  dmm  of,  that  it  might  double  their  courage ;  but  it  did  not  a  thonsandth 
part  of  the  serrice  (though  it  slew  a  thousand  men),  that  the  shriTellcd  se»ff>  of  an^* 
Bgyptian  mummy  performs  by  its  ▼srioiis  revelations. 
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<ir  eever ,  with  a  large  hammer ^  and  then  Oifertuming  it  with 
a  strong  pole. »  He  sajs,  likewise,  with  the  perfect  scmg 
frwd  of  innocence,  that  the  first  day  of  his  operations  at  the 
Pineus  he  >  employed  ten  men ,  who ,  in  the  course  of  nine 
'  hovrs  ,  opened  thirty  tombs.  •  He  does  not  tell  us  whether 
he  replaced  all  the  trapezas ,  nor  what  impalpable  cement 
enabled  him  to  rerunite  them  after  such  pitiless  smashing.  We 
are  no  abettors  of  dilapidation,  whether  performed  upon  tem-; 
pies  or  tombs  ;  neither  can  we  make  nice  distinctions  between 
gentle  or  simple  « developers »  of  graves  ;  all  are  busurapi^ 
burglars  who  break  into  the  narrow  house  to  despoil  it ;  some 
may  be  coarse  and  ignorant  fellows,  some  polished 'and  eru- 
dite philosophers  ,  but  their  pursuit  is  the  same,  -—  to  us  it 
seems  much  the  same  ,  let  your  « excavator  •  violate  a  aanc- 
tuary  after  twelve  hours  or  twelve  hundred  years,  let  him  rob 
it  of  a  guinea  ring  or  a  golden  crown !  Stay,  we  do  ac- 
knowledge a  difference  ;  the  common  grave-opener  becomes 
such  at  the  call  of  hunger,  perhaps  from  a  dozen  mouths  \ 
whilst  his  amateur  rival  turns  monument-cracker,  because  he 
knows  not  how  else  to  get  rid  of  his  money  and  his  time! 
But  if  the  profession  be  lawful,  nay  creditable,  for  gentlemen, 
though  scandalous,  and  perilous  too,  for  poor  plebeian  rogues, 
away  with  sentimentalities,  special  pleadings  inforo  conscien- 
tuBj  squeamishness  about  appropriation  of  metopes  and  statues, 
accompanied  by  utter  callousness  about  destruction  of  sepul- 
chres, disturbance  of  their  inmates',  hallowed  dust,  ransack  and 
rape  of  their  contents —  urns,  paterae,  bones,  and  tear-bottles 
— all  things  pickable  or  stealable,  from  Roman  amulets  and 
Greek  oboli  up  to  Egyptian  mummied  monarchs  and  Etruscan 
regalia.  We  must  set  off  the  use  against  the  abuse:  such  in- 
vestigations ,  excavations ,  spoliations ,  are  dt  least  serviceable 
to  historians,  antiquarians,  artists ,  connoisseurs  ,  and  students' 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  One  question  regarding  ^his 
moral  nature  we  may  here  discuss. 

How  far  forth  has  the  change  from  Heathenism  to  Christian- 
ity modified  the  apprehension  of  death  ?  Is  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors more  or  less  dreadful  to  men  under  this  dispensation 
than  the  Queen  of  Terrors  was  undep  that  ~  for  Mors  and 
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Mbiroi  {^)  wete  feniMoe  beings?  At  fii^  gimssv  ve  ihonU 
c(Hich]d»  more ,  by  reeso»  of  the  g^y,  sportiice ,  yoluphvraA 
fflibjeot&  wbich  usuaHj  adoened  anoieiit  sepqklapefl^-*«Baoah|UBkar 
Kaft  riles,  cupids,  gadajMk,  glittering  yaaeft,  &e.,  gokJen  a«A 
biigbl-coloured  emJbeUifihmeiits.  What  a  confrart  to  tho$e  dtf- 
mal  decovaiioiifi ,  the  skuU  and  ctoss.  booes ,  upon,  modem- 
tombs  \  If  we  add  tbe  triclinia,  or  three-sided  obaoiber^  en- 
riched with  oheerM  paintings  from  Kfe  amlaatvre>  wbere  f«- 
nerat  bampiels  "were  held ,  heathen  mausoliBa  will  hM»k  rather 
like  luxurious  retreats  for  bon-vii^ants:  than  receptacles  for  the. 
dead*.  Even  to.  such  a  Gohmbariumi  as  eitk^  of  tjhese  befop^. 
us ,  which ,  atteijt  not  palrioiaB ,  exhihit  superhness  a«l  ela*- 
gance  becoming  that  order,  we  might  well  apply  the  poet'a 
eiolamatioR, 

Ars  et  grartift,  Itisus  et  yoluptas, 
Atque  omcasr  Veneves^  Cupidinesque, 
'  9oc  siuit  conditWk  <jpo  Paifis  s^ulohro.! 

Yet  have  we  a  suspicion  that  all  this  profuse  dfspkj  of  art 
and  splendour  and  ornamental  beauty  and  apparatus  for  joyous 
proceedings,  betokened  a  veritable  sadness  in  the  soul,  deep 
enough  to  have  bordered  on  despair,  and  thus  assumed  its 
masque  of  reckless  levity.  The  ancients,  perhaps,  made  the 
portal  of  Death's  realm  as  attractive  as  they  could  to  diminish 
their  horror  of  the  place  itself,  to  delude  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  it  corresponded  with  its  entrance  ,  to  drizzle  their 
mind's  eye  flrom  piercing  into  the  gloom,  and'  distract  theiir 
dioughts  from  dwelling  upon  it.  Elysium,  itself,  was  no  state 
of  bliss  in  their  unhappy  creed.  Achilles,  when  among  the 
shades,  confesses  he  would  exchange  its  fields  of  resplendent 
amaranth  and  asphodel  for  the  poorest  paddock  upon  earth. 
Tibulhis  prays  against  premature  translation  thither — «Elysios 
olim  liceat  cognoscere  campos » —  as  if  it  were  anything  but 
desirable.     This  shows  what   opinion  the  Greeks  and   Latins 

(^)  C)o»  too,  LibitMa  and'  Air^ot,  Deitb  nprMmUd.  ap  m«fe«lui«t  aMint  •  W- 
btiie  myi^,  vbich  did  not  prervl  thro«gboot  EoropMo  fietion  till  newt  liiaw. 
Petrarehy  in  his  rablime  fr«tco  at  Pim,  adhere*  to  the  elaaaie  gender.  We  uae  the 
word  charharle*  rery  widely,  bat  not  disparagingly  :  Death  on  the  pal%  Horae,  porhapa, 
■■da  the  new  aea  popular. 
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Mi&t  a  fnlwre  cxftitence  ,  even   when  most  eligible.     Thejr 
h9i  ,  conse^inently,  all  the  fears  that  a  Christian  can  have  , 
whilbt  they  had  not  his  Hopes ;  if  wicked,  they  were  as  surd 
of*  punisikmDent  hereafter;  if  virtuous,  the j  were  either  doubt- 
fill  of  any  eristence  at  all  awaiting^  them,  or  imagined  it  one 
bj  no  means   delightsome.     Whether  they  held  the  belief  of 
annihilation,  or  of  such  a  lugubnous  Elysium,  we   cane  M- 
dersland  their  sepulchral  pomps  afid  vanities,  we  *  cah  excuse   . 
these   things  better  19  them  than  in  professors  of  a(  religion; 
who    should    draw   from   it  higher   consolonienls.     Eien   the 
eccna  feraHs,  the* Sybarite'  last  supper,  partaken  amidst  objects 
of  ftnsual  etovtement' mingled  with  mournful  syihbols  and  ac- 
cessories*-^ jocund  sounds  echoing  through  the*  sacred  vault , 
ringing 'faintly  ftbm  urn  to  urn,  whilst  over  the  ashes  within, 
came  fume  of  wine,  breathing  at  once  the  ihehriated  lo  Bocche 
and  the  plaintive  f^ale,  in  eternum  vale! — even  this  may  be 
pardoned  when  mortal    life    was  deemed  the  limit  of  certain 
happiness.     Epicureanism  became   by    necessity  the   prevalent 
religious  system — a  system  wherein  temperance  is  recommend- 
ableonly  so  far  as  it  lengthens  out  the  time,  and   adds  zest 
to  the  perception,  of  pleasure.     Under  gospel  light  such  cus- 
toms are  revolting,  and  beyond  palliation,  except  where  this 
light  has  never  been  let  shine,  save  through  a  dim,  discolour- 
^'lamp,  or  a  phantasraagorical  magic-lantern —for  ignorance, 
which,  like   charity,   covers  'a  great    many  sins,  will    shield 
Highland  and  Irish  funeral  orgies  from  anger,  and.  leave  thetii 
simply  ludicrous.     It  is  a  fVictlike  a  paradox,  that  th^  man- 
ner of  ancient  cfasisic  larnds  should  be  exhibited  in  the  present 
day  by  a  nation' at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  Europe  and  of 
refinement;  but  the  Gaelic  «^ake,  •  with  its  festive  indecorums, 
stfll-  repi^oduces  the  sepulchral  sjytipdsiam,  though  it  may  ca- 
ricature the  features  of  that  elegant  rile.     We  delect  the- sweet 
€Mek  word  of  lanient — Eleleu — so  vowelly  to  suit  lengthened 
ertos,  so  liquid  to  pour  itself  out  with  'the  utterer's  tears — W6 
have  beard    it  almost  sylfaMed    among  the- ^  wilds  and  savage 
wastes  of  our  Sister  land;  whose  well-known  burial  wail' ^ 
ItliUu  tf  Tf^kitiiUa '— h^s  been  deemed  peculiarly  barbarian'. 
BeyoriA  dbu'bl  if  shocks  out  nicer  taste  to  connect  the  Greek 
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ololage  with  the  Irish,  'howl,*  yet  the  Latin  - aiiddle*(efriil 
ululatus  proves  ,  if  proof  were  needful ,  their  rdntionshop; 
ProeficcBj  or  hired  moamers,  furnish  another  tie  between  the 
two  customs*  Both,  however,  perhaps  diverged  from  a  oom* 
mon  usage  earlier  than  either,-— the  loud  eCEusion  of  grief  Aa* 
lural  to  air  infant  peoples, — and  thus  retain  a  similitude  wil^* 
out  any  imitation.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  foriM^i 
women  to  tear  their  cheeks  or  howl  at  funerals,  peiats  tm 
back  into  barbaric  times,  long  before  decency  taught  the  supt 
pression  of  outrageous  sorrow,  or  vanity,  proscribed*,  every 
genuine  outburst  as  unbecoming  to  the  countenance.  Yet  real 
love  despises  all  law,  whether  public  or  private  $  tb^  weHr 
bred  TibuUus ,  in  a  civilized  age ,  entreats  his  Delia  not  ia 
hurt  his  sympathetic  Manes  by  lacerating  a  beauty  that  would 
be  still  dear  to  him : — 

Tn  Manes  ne  laede  meos :  sed  parce  solutis 
Grinibus,  el  tencris,  Delia,  parce  genis ! 

Let  us  note  here,  that  neither  Roman  ghosts  nor  cemetery  gods 
could  have  been  very  thin-skinned  if,  as  TertuUian  Cells.  U6, 
the  worst  pieces  at  funeral  banquets  were  given  to  the  latter^ 
while  the  former  had  only  two  fragments  ^  thus  being  litlfe 
better  off  than,  the  dogs  and  pensioners  of  Dives. 

Many  other  customs  and  curious  particulars  are  illustrated 
by  Signor  Campana's  volume  ,  but  we  can  do  no  more  tfann 
thus  allude  to  the  major  part  of  them.  Among  them,  how*- 
ever,  this  point  merits  especial  notice,  because  modern  critir 
cism  is  somewhat  astray  concerning  it.  In  these  Columbaria 
exist,  as  we  have  said,  small  templar  porticos,  which  forin 
decorative  facades  for  tombs,  like  the  rock-cut  fronts  on  JSgyp* , 
tian,  Syrian,  Lycian,  and  various  Eastern  bills^  mostly  wheope 
necropoli  are  posited.  That  is  one  ^reversion  of  architecluct^ 
principle,  —  a  fa^de  or  rood-end  inside  a  structure » -r-aivl 
another  is  broken-hacked  pediments,,  the  pommels  or.  ^ap^^^ 
being  scooped  out,  and  the  two  wings  left  without  any  infect- 
connexion.  Both  absurdities  were  familiar  to  the  Romans,  who 
had  a  taste  for  rendering  architecture  irrational ,  and  from 
Ihem  such  corruption  became  hereditary  among  l^maiiesquot 
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Ilaliaii,  and  all  modem  classical  professor^  of  the  ^^n  /Edi^ 
ficandi.  So  thai  the  broken  frontispieces  reprobated  as  ec- 
centric noyetties  in  Michaelangelo's  stractures,  are  neither  ec- 
centric nor  novel,  because  common  and  antique:  but  they  are 
not  the  less  bad ,  though  they  can  plead  time-honoured  pre- 
cedents. Let  us  specify  some  other  articles.  Nothing  is  new 
i^ider  the  snn,^i(h  S^domfm,  as  dur  Eaglidi  wisest  of  man- 
kind should  liave  taught  ns  to  call  hhn  :  s[  female  corse,  men** 
tioned  ^OTe„>wiiis.i«iu.ml  bid  out  in  gorgeous  paraphernalia, 
nd^lent  of  perftimes  atid  sleek,  with  precioul  unguents  ;*-«haie 
is  Pope's  'Ncrrcissa'  long,  long  ago  anticipated!  bis. satire |us«^ 
tified!--*w]iieh  it  is  by  many,  a  kindred  example  :—>^     - 

Odious!  in  woollens  !' 'twould  a  saint  ^provoke  ! 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke ! 
Jf  a  I  let  «  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lice 
Wrap  n9j  cold  linibs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ;     > 
One  would  not,  sure,  b^  frightful  when  one's  dead— 
And  Betty  — give  this  cheek  a  little  red! 

On  the  subject  of  •  lacryniatories^  •  Signer  Campana  differa 
from  most  critical  writers,  includii^  King  David,  wjio  parti- 
cularises, tear-bott^s  (Ps.  Ivi.  8);  he.  boVls  then^  to  have  been 
rather  «icent-bottIe$,,  .o.r  phials  for  odorous  oils.  The  imagf  • 
we  own,  is  somewhat  ludricous  of  a  mourner  squeezing  out' 
l^ars  into  these  v^ry  narlrow-necked  vessels ,  and  taking  <^re 
^Qt  to  weep  oversized  drops,  or  let  one  of  themL,miss  the 
orifice  y.  lest  the  measure  of  her  grief  might  appear  scanty. 
However >.  we  must,  on. the  other  hand,  acknowledge  that, 
there  ar^  (aw  things  more  risible  than  the  greatest  solemnities 
in  use  among  mankind,  and  that  pechaps  the  absurdness  of  ai 
pi^ctice  may  have  been,  as^it  often  is  still,  its  highest  recom-. 
mendation..  .•4<lbuc  sub  judice  lis  est,*  and  we  leava  Ibs^; 
cau/ie  .in  literary  Ghaiu^ry. 

(tu  AnnNJEm.)   . 
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THE  CHASE:  .  : 

AN    IMCIDBNT    IN  LIFE   OF  AN   OLD  ADEUTIC    CKUIJEER:IN   T^S/tA^T.  WAMm 


It^'was  one^of  those  brilliant  balmjr  ^Aomings^:  known  onl^^' 
to  tlwse  ifha  have  had  the  eiqufiH^^  ^leMllr^of  inhaling  fhe 
fragance  which  is  wafted  by  the  ilrst  bvesth  of  mdm  from 
the'  shores  of  Italy  v  that  the  frigate 'in  wbieh  I  senrVed  wasr 
sUmding  .along  shore,  between  Aneona  and  flie  vtaape(  of  Our 
Lad  J  of  Loretto,  the  magnificent  dome  of*  ^hicfa  contrasted' 
beautifully  with  the  rich  olive  groves  and  luKuriant  yineyards 
in  which  it  was  embosomed  —  the  sky  was  soft,  dear,  and 
bright,  and  of  that  transparent  blvifi  that  is  seen  nowhere  but 
•  in  Italy,  apd,  as  ^e  sailed  gracefully  along  the  flowei'-scented 
coast,  the  ship  had  just  way  enough  to  po^rt  the  rippling 
waves,  but  so  gently  that  their  murmurs  stole  on  the  ear 
with  thd  ^dft  persuasive  ^otmd  of  plaintive'  music,  and  liar- 
mdnized  delightfully  wilb-lhe  scene  around  us. 
'  At  this  moment  everything  promised  a  day  of  repos^  to  the 
offleers  and  ship's  company  of  one  of  the  most  active  cniizers  ' 
attached  to  the  Adriatic  squadron.  It  was  Surtdajr,  itid  the 
spirits  of  all  on  board  were  in  accordance  with  thie  placid' 
sicenery  wMch  greeted  us  on  every  side.  The  decks  were 
washed  and  dried — breakfast  over-^bands  piped  "up  to  clean  for' 
muster,  and  prepare  for  divine  service,  which  on  ship-board 
has  a  solemnity  little  dreamt  of  by  those  who  otily  thhik  of 
the  sailor  in  his  moments  of  reckless  excitemetit :  there  is  ah 
attention,  a  deep  devotional  feeling  apparent  in  the  sun-burnt 
aWA  #eathcr-beateri  faces'  of  those  children  of  the  weaves  that 
.is  seen  nowhere  else,  as  if,  at  those  momenta,  *A^y  ^etfe  F6l!jr 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  there  is  but  one  frail  ^lank 
betwixt  eternity  and  them.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  prepar- 
ing for  this  most  impressive  scene  that  the  voice  of  the  look- 
out man  at  the  mast  head  was  heard  announcing  a  strange 
sail.  The  whole  face  of  affairs  was  immediately  changed,  and 
nothing  but  excitement  and  stir  were  visible  fore  and  oft, 
where  an  instant  before   all  had  been  so  calm  and  quiescent. 
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•  Wliere  is  sbeF  yoini  to  ker,«  was  heard  fromtbe aMilow 
aM  'sdooitias  voice  of  our  goliaiit  Second  Lieutenant  (who  al 
tbt' time  had  the  waftch)  «Pn  the^5tafiiM)lird  qnarter,  standing 
in  shore,  rir, »  was  the  replj.-  The  captain  was  immediately 
informed  of  this,  and  as  qiiicklj  omme  upon  deck,  when  « Turn 
the  hands  up,  make  all  sail  in  chase,  •  Was  given  to  the  of^ 
fice^y  .from  whom  it  instantly  reached  the  Boatswain,  whose 
riitiH'pipe,  acoomfiatiiad  by  the  thundering  voices  of  his  mates, 
foathwith  proeianaed  to  those  who  were  in  the  most  remote 
parte  of  thie  Mp  that  tiiittb  was  sdowlhing  to  be  done  that 
day  of  a  very  diffbrent  nature  from  an  attendance- to'  the  ad«* 
monitaona  of  our  itiost  excellent  Ghapkiin. 
'  In  five  minutes  every  preparation  for  church  had  vanished; 
the  pulpit,  which  wais  Hgged- under' the  half-deck,  had  disap^ 
peared,  and  the  nnalertals  of  which  it  was  composed  (chesta, 
sbQt4ockersdLC.,)  returned  to  their  wokited  places,  and  ike  were 
oa  the  6ther  tack,: with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread,  in  dr^* 
deir  ka-  ^H\eni.  the  .straliger.  frdmf 'getting  in'^shai'e,  which  we- 
aH  peiteivad;  w^ttld  be  most  diflkiult,  if  not  inipossible,  as  he 
was  stdndiog  on  wilh  .all  sail  set,  and  was  ML  many  miles 
fromvihe  hind.'  i  .     : 

Every  face  on  board  now  beamed  with  excitement ;  some  of 
the  gvns  were  run'  kft  to  trim  the  ship,  and,  when  all  nail 
was  made)  the  men  Ware  sent  below,  and  ordered  to  keep 
very  still  and  quiat  oh  Ihe-lo^er-deck,  as  we  always  found 
this  mode  of  trumming  the  ship  with  the  living  moveable  bat-« 
last  added  much  to  her  speed  :  in  the  meantime  the  bi<eetse 
increasi^d,  and  we  were  going  six  or  seven' knots^ through  the 
wMer,.  and  overhauling  the  chase  fast. 

Our  life  at  this  period  was  such  a  continti^d  scene  ^of  aoti* 
vity  and  fighting  that^  scarcely,  a  day  passed  without  our  hav^ 
ing*  m  affair  of  some- kind 'Or  other  with  the  etiemy,  eithei^ 
wit&  some  of  tUeir  gva-^boals  or  the-  numerous  .armed  tft^ba-' 
ook»  winch  were  emplajed  in  ithe  coasting  trade.  This'bdlng 
kept  constantly  on  tbe>  albrt,  had  almost  made  u&  regret  thcf 
interrulrtiofa:  which  iiad  taken  place  in  oar  day  of-rest ;  but 
it  was  ttumientary,  and  th^  feelitig  of  annoyance  of  having 
oar  Sunday  broken  ii^  upon  had  given  way  to  that  delightful 
and  soul-stirring  excitement  which,    to  the  British  seaman,  is 
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ever  MteiidaQt  upoa  the  chase. of  an  encny — for  sucb  irefnow 
mude  ike  gtrange  sail  out — and  eVery  countenaQoe  ffoiFed^^k 
delight  as  she  waa  deariy  discerned  to  be -a  i^ery  larger  arilMdb 
brig.  ..I 

The  breeze  continued^  and  every  monkent  brought:  wiih  it 
the  increasing  hope  that  we  should  either  €ut:  her  off,  or  at: 
least  bring  ber^  under  our*  guns  before  she  could  get  far  enougli. 
iu'^hore  to  reeeive  any  protection,  from  the  nnnuBrxraB'batia- 
ries  with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  abMoided.'  Tbe  tim^ 
my,:  aware  of  our  intesliensi,  and  finding  he  obuld  not  jctfoaa. 
u6.  out.  of 'shot,  bad  na  chancd  of  eaeape  but  by  bearing  away, 
and  was  thus  obliged  to  run  from  that  part  where  he.  wonid'. 
have  been  mOst  effectually  plroteeted)  could  he  have  )rcaolied 
it.  By  this  'manoBuVre  he  succeeded  in  getting^  oUt  of  tlie< 
range'  of  our  guns  ;  but  if  obliged  htm  to  run  in  -abord  at  a, 
point  where  his  only  proteetiob  wa^  a  very  old  tower,  mounr. 
ted<  with  four  guns.  Our  chagrin,  ea  finding  be  had  so 'far' 
escaped,  us,  .was  soon  dispeUed^^  by  'bearing  :  the  ''ftmt9#am 
pipe, :« All  hanflabriag  shitl'itaitandbar!;'* '  wfakh'  dumtHiK'V  ttr> 
was.  not  theintflAtion  of  our.tgallant  Captain  to  allow  h]m<'t<^ 
remain  quiet,  although  he  had  run  into  shoalwatar,  whertt 
the  ship  could  not  follow  him.  ^ 

It  was  manifest,  from  the  determined  look  and  mamMr  of 
our  Commander,  to  which  we  were  all  so  well  accdslomedy 
that  be  had  resolved  at.  all  risks  to  bring  the  enemy  from  hia 
ajtcborage,  and  thus  to  prove  to  him  that  no  superiority  of 
nnmbars,  or  advantage  of  position,  xduld .  daunt  men  wha' 
were  daily,  accustomed  to  face  danger,  and  to  despise* it.    . 

It  ten  minutes  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  manned,. :  and 
armed)  and  all  tlioae  destined  for  tbe  attack' sheered,  off,  amidst 
the  huzzas  of  those  who  were  necessarily  left  on  board,  and 
whOf.from  tbe  diManoe,  we«*e  to  witness  this  desperate  boand-- 
ing  jnoatch.  As  the  boats  neared  ouroppon^it;  it  was  evident 
that  n6  m.ean9  of  resistance  had  beea.negfected^-^boardtngHD^Ia> 
were  traced  up  fore  a«d  aft,  white.  a.dhevalMle^riaa  >ceai-' 
posed  of  boarding-pikes,  .ran  all  round  the  brig,.  abont'ihfM 
feet  from  the  water,  which  rendered  oUr  chance  of  gefting/  oa 
l^oard  ^most  desperate  ;    and  we  now  •  pemeived   the  soldiera 
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ta.4be  '6ld  l^wer  loadiafp  their  guns,  ted  preparing  td  do  their 
|iiart  tonwds  our  deslmction. 

The  beatt  were  nearly  within  pistol^fthot  Jiefore  the  enemj 
opened  upen  us^  and  the  silence  that  preyailed  on  hoth  sides 
at  this  time  ifas  awfiil.  Just  at  the  moment  when  his  ihad- 
tton  left  us  ia  doubt  as  to  his  intention,  his  baoadside,  by 
meam  of  a  apring  on  the  cable,  was  broa^ht  to  bear,  and  a 
Ukost  niiirdeiMKis  dischaiige  of  round,  grape,  and  canist^  gare 
iearful  proof  lo  our  gallant  fellows  thaf  thejr  had.  an  enemy 
to  deal  urith  who  was  deficjenl  sieither  in  ability  nor  courage. 
Th^  elTeot:  of  this  first  discharge  was  apaUingy  sand  made  sad 
hsHroo.ataQOg  us,  .eaosing  a  confusion  and  a  mbmekitary  rtstj 
ing  on  the  .'Oajra  ;  but:  it  was  only  momentary— -a  wild,  a  fear- 
ful burst  Df  defiance  immied»te]y  succeeded  thisdreadfuf  cbedk, 
and  one  ol  iJkose  soul-thriUnig  hurrahs,  which  only  those  who 
have •  heard  ihem  can  understand,  broke  from  erery  ^tioat  at 
once,  as,  with  Kody  bent,  eye  fixed,  and  etery  muscle  straTned 
to  its  utmost  bearing^. the  men,  now  d^perate,  replied  to  the 
cheering:  voice,  of  our -well-tried  First  Lieutenant,  as  he  re- 
peated in  tones  of  the  most  determined  coolness,  « Give  'way, 
my  ladsy.for  the  honour  of  the  old  ship  give  Way,  before  the 
aa^dds  can  get  another  slap  at  us. 

In.  two  arinu(es/more  we  we)ne  alongside;  and  our  tars,  in-» 
furiated  1^  thendaiwhter  of  their  comrades,  hecamfelika  en-^ 
raged  tigers,  flemolished  thccbeval-de^frise,  cut  likrough~  tbei 
boarding  nejtt^,  and  camied  everything  before  ilfaehiv  Tha 
enemy  disputed  etnry  inch  of  the:  deck, « hut  wfere  ultimatidy 
eul  4)o^a«>oe  jdriv^ntCkveriXiArd!:  and.a  small  ensign,. :  belongs 
ing  to  one  of  lto./boat£(  (li^hi^h  a  Midshipman  had  wrapped- 
round  him,  in  Ihq  full  persuasion  and  determination  that  hei 
should  haye  an  o)^poHunity  of  hoisting  it)  displayed  at  the 
pe«ik»  was  «^.j|ig»ial(  to  those  who  had  unwillingly  remained  o^ 
board  the  fiigate,  that  British .  valour  had,  as  usual,  k)eew 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  that  their  comrades  wni^' 
VMsters. of  this. brig.  : 

The  veslel !  thus  •  fairly  in  our  poasession,  the  tower  began 
to  blaze  away  at  us,  which!  being,  seen  from  the  ship,  thai 
signal  wM  roadC'  « to  land  and  storm  batteiy.  •  To  ^feet  this, 
all  the.  seaman  who  could  be  spared    were  placed  under  the 
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command  ofitlie  -Second  Lieutenant*,  wko  was  ol'd^red  to  land 
to  the  right,  while  the  marines  were  senl  to  Asembarrk*  about 
a  mile  to  the  left,  an<{  the  two  parties  wiere  to  eihct  a  junc- 
tion in  rear  of  the  tower,  and  •  endeavour  to  -storm  it  from 
that  point.  This  manoenvre  had*  the  desired  effect:  The  'of- 
fioer  commanding^  seeing  he  was  liicelj  to  be  hemmed  in,  both 
rrght  and  left^  while  the  ship  was  in  the  mean  time  warping 
in  to  take  him  in  fronts  bethonglii  him  that  •  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  vabur, »  and  beat  his  retreat  so  rery  op- 
portunety,  that  neither  the  blue  jackets  nor  the  marines  oouM 
bring  him  to  the  charge  i  and,  upon  meeting,  the  two  parties 
proceeded  to  the  fott,  which  they  found  completely  deserted,- 
and  its  late -occupiers  were  seen,  and' saluted  from  their  own 
gong,  before  they  got  clear  of  the  olive  grores  to  tUe  right; 
Upoo'  entering  the  old  tower,  we  found  it  was  furnished  witb 
four.  12  pounders,  and,  besides  other  arms  and  ammunition^ 
eonCained  twelve  barreb  of  powder,  so  that  it  might  have 
made  a  much  better  defence  than  it  did. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  take  measures  to  spike  the  guns, 
and  ^arry  off  the  powder,  when  a  signal  from  the  ship  in-* 
formed  us  the*  enemy  were  approaching  in  great  force,  and 
ordered  us  to  blow  up  the  fort  and  embark  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  effect  this,  all  the  powder  was  placed  In  the 
lower  [iart  of  the  building,*  the  guns  dismfounted,  whfch,  16- 
gdher,  wifli  their  carriages,  stores,  and  every  heavy  material 
we. could  get,  werie  placed  upon  it  in  order  to  create  a  greatel* 
resistance,  and',  do  the  work,  more  eflfectually.  These'  prepa-* 
rations  being  made,  and  competed  us  ^idtly,^^  possible,^  tile 
seamen  were  sent  down  from  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  ^Aood 
to  the  boats  which  had  been  brought  to  the  foot  of  it.  The 
Seoond  Lieutenant  ami  the  writer  of  this  alone  remained  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  thexoup  de  grace  to 'the  fort.  For  !l(i^ 
purpose  we  had  a  sausage  or  canvas  hose,  about  eight  yards 
lon^,  -filled  wilb^  powder^  and- a  port^fire  attbe  «nd  of  It, 
calculated  to  burn  half  a  minute,  which  would  have  gii^^n 
ua  anlpte  time  to  have  got  <lear  of  the  cvowh  Of  the  hill  be- 
f<»re  the  explosion  should  take  place. 

M;  eompanion,  who  waa  alao  my  commanding-olBcer,  de- 
I        .       •  -  '        ■ 
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tmnined  mM  iring  the  train  kMnelf.  Whenev^ry  tfcipg,  Aen- 
jfoni)  waft  in  peffect  readiBiM»,  I  mmei  off  towardli  the  hrn^ 
of  the  hili^  expectMif  the  Second  Lieutananl  woald  immadialef- 
ly  ftMov  me,  as  he  had  nelhiMg  to  do  but  apfdy  the  natdi 
which  he  had   ahready   lightied  in  his  hand.    Just  befbm  be* 
ginning  to  descend,    I  tarnied  to  sea  if  he  was  near  me,   and 
at  that  instant  almost  awfol  empleeion  took  place,    bj  which 
I  was  knocked  down,  and  rendered  completely  senseless^.     On 
putiadly  yecovenng  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  this  dread* 
ful  fall,  I  found  myself  covered  with  blood,  and  most  severely 
brilised  and  lacerated.     With  regainiilg  my  senses  came  a  con- 
fused veoolleclion  oi  ny  companion,  tower.  Mowing  ap,  dco.; 
and,  en  looking  towards  where  the  old  fort  had  stood,  not  a 
^tntige  of  it  was  remaining,    so  completely  had  the  work  of 
demolitien  been   accomplished.     I  crawled   towards  the   spot 
witfi  a  fearful  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  my  comrade,  which 
was  too  truly  verified,    for  I  found   him    lying  on   hia  face,* 
bathed  in    blood,  as  I  was  myself,    but,    alas !    without  any 
pewnr  of  moving.     He  was  dead :    every  vestige  of  life  had 
fled.     The  concussion  had  been  so  violent,  that  every  bloe4* 
vemel  in  hia  body  appeared  to  have  burst.     I  managed  to  get 
agarin  to  the  brow  of  Uie  hill,  within  hail  of  the  boats,  and 
having  got  soane  o£  the  men  up,  the  body  of  my  late  gallant 
oanspansofr  was   carried  to  the  beach,    and  we  had  just  tioM^ 
to  shove  off,  and   get  clear  out  of  reach  of  musketry,    when 
the emmymada  hia  appearance,  in  o^verwhefaaing force,  on  the' 
heights  we  had  just  cpiitted.     In  sorrow  and  sadness  we  pul- 
led off  to  the  ship,   which   had  in  the  mean   lime   stood  oat 
with  our   hard-earned   and  dearly-bought  prize  in  tow.     She 
had  eost  ns  some  gallant  spirits,    and  had   made   sad   havoc 
anMng  asm  e£  the  finest  end  bravest  erews   oar  Navy  ever 
boasted. 

Ainong:  the  n«meM)ns  instanoea  of  gaHantry  on  that  day  wssr 
one  of  heroic  courage  and  coolness,  on  the  part  of  a  foretop- 
man,  Aat  deserves  to  be  notioed  While  puling  up  to  fhe 
attatik^r  and  whan  the  muvderoua  fire,,  to*  which  I  have  befomi 
alMeiy  assaiM  es,  he  was  struek  by  gmpe,  which  snashed^ 
and  shattered  his  left  nnn  sa  dreadfully,  that  it  waa  left  dang-* 
V9tf.  ni.  19 
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by  a  piece  of  the  skin,  which  alone  prerented  it  from 
dropping  off.  With  the  utmost  sang  froid,  he  laid  the  muti- 
lated arm  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and,  drawing  his  cut- 
lass, severed  the  useless  limb  from  his  body.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  on  board  the  enemy ;  but,  before  any  of  us  bad  lei?^ 
sure  to  think  of  him,  his  gallant  spirit  had  fled  for  ever.  He 
bled  to  death,  and  was  found  on  the  deck  of  the  brig,  where 
he  had  jumped  on  board,  with  the  lanyard  of  his  cutlass  be- 
tween his  teeth,  while  using  his  right  arm  for  mounting  the 
vessel's  side. 

After  hoisting  th^  boats  in,  we  made  sail  with  our  prise; 
and  at  six  the  same  evening,  the  hands  were  tarned  up  for 
Funeral  Service,  when  more  than  one  heroic  spirit  was  con-* 
signed  to  the  watery  deep.  Among  them  was  our  late  gallant 
Second  Lieutenant,  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the 
service,  who,  bad  he  lived,  would  have  won  for  himsdf  ne* 
ver  fading  laurels. 

There  is  something  most  peculiarly*  impressive  and  sad  in 
the  Burial  Service  at  sea.  The  corpse,  sewed  up  in  a  ham-- 
mock,  in  which  are  put  several  very  heavy  shot,  as  well  to.  so* 
cure  its  sinking  as  to  prevent  its  afterwards  rising,  is'  laid 
upon  a  grating,  covered  with  the  union  jack,  which  serves 
for  a  pall.  The  grating  is  placed  just  upon  a  balance  at  the 
the  gangway,  and  two  Quartermasters,  one  on  each  side,  stand' 
ready  to  give  it  a  launch.  As  the  Captain  proceeds  with' 
the  service,  k  death-like  silence  is  preserved,  which,  when  he 
comes  to  the  words  •>  We  commit  his  body  to  the  deep, »  is 
broken  by  the  last  cold  plunge.  A  seaman's  corpse  has  found' 
a  seaman's  grave,  and  all  is  over; 

As  we  moved  slowly  and  silently  from  the  gangway^  whero 
we  had  seen  the  remains  of  our  dear  departed  messmate  comr- 
mitted  to  the  briny  waves,  the  most  unthinking  and  giddy* 
among  us  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  awfiil  truth,  that 
in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

When  we  met  at  mess  that  evening,  one-was  wanting.  Thm 
light-hearted,  the  merry,  the  ^galbnt  F.,  the  life  and  soul  <rf 
the  mess,  had  departed  ;  and  iC  was  long,  long,  ere  the  day 
of  the  Church  and  the  Chase  was  fovgoiten.  - 

(Unitbd  SnvKB  JooaNAL.) 
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BtkQE  8WBBFIN68. — It  was  some  years  ago  the  fashion  to  at- 
tribute bulls  to  Sinclair,  in  consequence  of  his  having  once 
made  a  singular  perversion  of  the  text  in  Rob  Roy.  The 
language  is,  « Rashleigh  is  mj  cousin  ;  but,  for  what  reason  I 
am  unable  to  divine,  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy. »  Sinplair  said, 
•  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin,  but  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  di- 
vine. •  The  jokes  he  endured  on  this  account  made  him 
nervous  and  uncertain,  and  in  Guy  Mannering,  when  Dinmont 
says  he  sees  « two  lights  dancing  bonnily  yon, »  instead  of  re- 
plying « Two !  I  see  but  one,  and  that  seems  pretty  steady,  • 
he  said  «  Tivo/  I  see  but  a  couple,  and  they  are  pretty  steady.  • 
On  the  first  night  of  the  Hunchback  ,  Abbott ,  from  over- 
anxiety,  said,  in  the  last  scene,  « I'll  marry  no  man  but  my 
cousin  Ellen. »  His  brethren  joked  and  warned  him  against 
repeating  it,  and  hardly  a  night  passed  that  he  did  not  con- 
sequently incur  the  danger  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

THE  POETICAL  CHAKACTER.  —  Poctry  forms  its  professors  to  no 
definite  human  character.  Like  horses  trained  to  play  tricks, 
they  can  put  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and  surpris- 
ing postures — but  they  are  generally  useless  on  the  road. 
,  A  miAiCATiG  GoupLB^  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J — — ,  in  the  Glasgow 
company,  lived  unfortunately  very  much  after  the  fashion  in 
.which  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Milton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherlock,  and 
many  other  great  personages  are   said  to  have  existed  ;    with 

the  exception  that  Mr.  J adopted  the  permission  accorded 

by  Judge   Buller,  and  generally  .  sileneed  Mr^.  J — — >  by  the  - 
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org  amentum  bacuUnum,  One  evening,  after  certain  fustiga* 
lory  performances  at  hoine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J— —  performed  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  in  Tobin's  Honeymoon;  in  one  of  the 
scenes  of  which  Juliana  has  to  say  that  she  presumes,  if 
she  disobeys  his  orders,  he  wiN  beat  her;  to  which  the  Duke 
replies— 

•  I'll  talk  to  you;  but  Til  not  beat  you. 
He  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch^ 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward.* 

Mr.  J had  scarcely   begun  this  commonplace  claptrap « 

when  his  s'pouse,  dismissing  the  recollection  of  her  scenic  cha* 
racter,  and  smarting  with  her  wrongs,  darted  a  loclk  at  hfan , 
accompanied  by  an  undercurrent  of  exclamation  thus — 

Air,  J.  as  DuAe.— I|e  that  lays  his  hand  up.on  a  wompn— 
[Mrs.  y.  gives  an  indescribable  glance,  and  exclaims— Ugh!  You  bruteffj 
Mr,  J*  (proceeding)—  ^at^tf  wAen  she  rkkfy  deservet  k-^is  a  wretch^ 
H^iom  't^^ere  base  ftatterx  to  caU,^  coward* 

ANCIENT  RAILROADS. — It  IS  generally  supposed  that  the  Greeks, 
amid  all  their  advances  in  abstract  science,  were  comparatiTe- 
ly  backward  in  some  of  the  most  important  practical  arts 
of  civilized  life,  more  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  interior 
communication  by  means  of  roads,  bridges ,  &c.  There  are , 
however,  many  strong  evidences  ,  bbth  of  a  practical  and  a 
speculative  nature ,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  this 
hranch  of  infernal  economy  was,  according  to  the  use  and 
fashion  of  the  age  ,  carried,  even  at  the  remotest  period 
of  antiquity,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  Greece 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.  Travellers  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  remarking  the  frequent  occurrence  of  whe«9- 
ruts  in  every  part  of  that  country,  often  in  the  remotest  and 
least  frequented  mountain  passes,  where  a  horse  or  mule  can 
'  BOW  with  difificuky  find  a  trade.  The  ienxtput  must  no(t  here 
he  ^iad«iBtood  in  the  sense  of  a  hole  or  in^(|ttality  worn  bgr 
long,  use  and  neglect  in  a  level  road,  but  of  a  groove  or  chaa- 
nel  purposely  scooped  oot  at  distanoea  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
span  of  a  carriii^,  for  the  pnrpeae  of  steadying  and  direding 
the  smirse  of  the  wheels ,    and   li|^tening  the  wieigbl  .of  the 
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tengU,  «ft  nekjr  er  pimapiioiis  grannd*  ia  Ae  sune  maimer 
at  tlui  aottktii:iof  ovr  tiiboada.  Sone  of  fliete  Imeto  of  ^trnfi 
ndkraj,  fer  >siidk  thej  nuij  m  itdt  he  called*  ana  Jn  a  9^ 
ilaAe  af  preaarTaliin  ^  chiefly  iriiera  excavated  dnatrataiti  of  scAid 
fDofc.  Where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  not  equally  lavour'* 
aMe,  (the  leTcl  was  f  robablj  obtained  hj  the  addition  of  4|«(fi 
illinf  vp  the  inequalities,  it  seems  nofw  to  be  generally  adr 
■itted  Jby  persons  who  b»Te  tutned  their  aitention  to  the  w^ 
jecC^  that  this  was  the  prineiple  'On  which  the  ancient  Greek 
carrfage^oads  were  oonstructad  on  geound  of  this  natiiie.  -rr 
JWure's  Tour  m  Greece, 

TOSTOisBS  AND  MEN.  — «  YThat  a  charming  excursion!  fion^ 
delightfal  it  is  to  be  thus  elerated !  •  said  a  torteise ,  as  an 
eagle  was  flying  np  with  it  into  the  air ;  the  in£atueted  «ep^ 
tile  never  suspecting  that  it  was  thus  raised  ^dolt  onlj  for  4hia 
purpose  of  having  its  shell  more  effectually  broken  hy  being 
dashed  down  again. 

Thus  sometimes  are  men  treated  by  Fortune ,  when  abe 
wants  to  break  the  pride  that  encases  them. 

Tolluntur  in  ahum 
Ut  lapsu  graviorc  ruauU 

Extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  distinguished,  they  go  up  Hke 
the  rocket  with  a  great  noise,  make  a  brilliant  dist>)ay  when 
they  have  attained  their  elevation,  and  then  come  down  like 
the  dismantled  stick. 

oasEavAKCE  or  tu  sabbath.  -^  Sir  Walter  Scott  say/B  in  his 
n  Autobiography,  •  nXbe  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  sabbath 
was  severely  strict,  and  I  think  iniudiciously  so.  Although 
Bunyan's  'Pilgrim,'  Gesner's  *  Death  of  Abel,'  Rowe's  'Letters,' 
and  one  or  two  other  books  which  ,  for  that  reason  ,  I  still 
have  a  favour  for,  were  admitted  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  one 
doll  sermon  succeeding  to  another,  there  was  far  too  much 
tedium  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  in  the  end  it 
did  none  of  us  any  good. » 

l^or  Sir  Waker !  if  it  did  no  good  even  to  him  ,  what 
h«rm  nay  it  not  have  done  to  ottiers !  and  what  would  he 
have  said  had  he  lived  on  lo  the  present  timos,  when  the  w«U- 
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meaning  bul  mistaken  Agnewiteft^  and  the  ad^ocales  far  di# 
better  observance  of  the  sabbath,  would  even  interdict  all  lo* 
eomotion  on  that  day,  and  realize  as  far  as  possible,  the  die^ 
turn  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  that  in  order  to  desenre  heaven  we- 
mast  make  earth  a  hell.  The  latter  part  of  .the  clause  they, 
will  go  far  to  effect,  if  their  puritanism  is  to  bSaoome  the  law 
ol  the  land.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  which  predominates -r^  the 
cruelty  or  the  selOshnesa  of  these  proposed  restrictions,  whea 
we  recollect  that  they  emanate  from  parties  who  have  six  days 
in  the  week  for  their  amusement,  and  that  th^ir  rigour  faUs 
exclusively  upon  the  humbler  classes,  who  have  but  one  for 
the  purposes  of  innocent  and  healthful  recreation. 

The  Niger  expedition,  in  which  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
vesseb  exposed  his  crew  to  pestilence  and  death,  rather  than 
heave 'hifil  anchor  on  a  Sunday,  shows  the  ruthless  excess  to 
which  this  fanaticism  may  be  pushed,  under  a  mistaken  sense 
of  duty.  And  all  this  for  a  sabbath  of  man's  ordaining, 
while  we  leave  that  ordained  of  God  to  the  observance  of  the 
Jews! 

It  used  to  be  held  that  he  who  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to 
the  Lord  ;  but  our  Cantwells  seem  to  imagine  that  what  they 
take  from  the  poor  they  give  to  the  Lord,  an  opinion  equally 
unworthy  of  a  good  man,  and  derogatory  to  a  benignant  deity. 
But  it  is  necessary,  say  the  ascetics,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  certain  Sunday  papers  and  infidel  writers.  Counteract!  whj 
they  are  promoting  the  cause  of  these  men,  by  pelting  them 
with  a  bomarang,  which  recoils  and  breaks  the  head  of  the 
thrower.  Both  asailant  and  repellant  may  as  well  give  up 
this  most  unholy. holy  War. 

Peace,  idiots !  peace,  and  both  have  done, 

Each  kiss  his  empty  brother; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  one, 

And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other.    • 

▲BT  4ND  NATUBB.  —  Instead  of  being  antithetical  terms  as  is 
generally  imagined,  these  two  words  express  one  and  the  .same 
idea ,  although  it  may  assume  different  developements  and 
varying  phases,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds  through  a 
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diwiiie  tr  hnauui  mtdiam*  a  Caet  which  would  appeiur  leH 
tUMins  if  we.  duly  perpended  the  profound  and  oomprohen- 
sive  liner  of  Pope-^ 

>^U  nsture  is  but  Art  unknotrn  to  thee, 
.  All  chance*  direction  which  Xbofi  canst  not  8ee«  , 

AH  discord,  harmoaj  not  understood. 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Art,  in  fact,  is  man's  nature  ;  nature  is  God's  art ;  human 
nature  the  noblest  specimen  of  God's  art ;  and  the  noblest 
masterpieces  made  by  man  are  but  the  works  of  his  Maker 
at  second-hand — humanified  eroamitions  of  the  Divinity  receiV'- 
ing  ever- changing  modifications  from  the  different  moulds 
through  which  they  are  transmitted.  This  is  the  view  which 
«ub]imises  and  hallows  while  it  identifies  both  Nature  and  Art. 
Nature,  by  converting  the  whole  earth  into  a  laboratory,  an 
atelier  J  ai  study,  a  picture-gallery  of  the  heavenly  chymist, 
sculptor,  author,  painter;  art,  by  making  those  earthly  artists 
the  operatives,  the  foremen,  the  amanuenses,  the  delegates,  the 
secondaries  of  the  great  First  Cause. 

True  it  is,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,  that  many  of  these  gifts 
are  perverted  from  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  the  donor ; 
but  there  can  be  no  use  without  the  power  of  abuse ;  no  hu- 
man free  will  without  the  possibility  of  contravening  the 
divine  will  :  an  inherent  defect  in  the  nature  of  man's  art , 
which  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  Nature  to  control ,  for  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  coexistence  of  abi- 
lity for  wrong  and  impeccability.  Happy  the  artist  who  has 
always  considered  himself  the  accountable  steward  of  his  in- 
tellectual or  manual  gifts  —  who  has  felt  that  his  talents  had 
their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights  —  who  admitting  with 
Drydea  that  .  . 

Tis  the  most  painful  proof  the  world's  accurs*d, 
That  the  best  things  abused  become  the  worst, 

has  made  ,  according  to  his  means  and  measure  ,    a    faithful  * 
application  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  him. 

From  this  line  of  duty  in  the  higher  ranks  of  art  there  will 
be  found  few  deviations  ,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  is  li- 
terally a  sense  of,  the  God  within  us ;  and  the.  hest-r-perhaps 
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Atf  ovlf  trad  trrMenM  of  ftb  sensa  k  thiv  pnttf  of  Mi«  ptuu 
pottt  IRK  iv^biok  we  «pflj  i4.  T#  fiw  a  tMntkms  diraetioii 
to  a  heaven-bestowed  -gift  is  the  worst  speeies  of  snorilegtr 
but  this,  we  repeat ,  is  of  rare  oceurrcace  except  among  the 
petty  fry  of  art.  The  Dii  trutjores,  the  most  eminently. en- 
dowed ,  will  generally  be  foun4  not  only  the  most  irre- 
proachable, but  the  most  modest — rather  penetrated  with  gra- 
tittide  for  wfasit  (hey  have  received  from  the  Creator,  than 
proud  of  what  they  can  itnpart  to  their  fellowHsre&tures.  Thos 
ministerittg  to  the  holy  purposes  of  nature,  the  goiuine  artirt 
will  eonlemfplate  the  blaxe  of  his  reputation  but  as  a  moral 
halo  whiieh  should  sanctify  wlitle  it  irradiates  hit  path. 


PERMITTED  TO  fi£  PAINTED, 

P.  KORSAKOFF,  Gniioa. 


VvinteA'  at  th«  Office  of  the  li/durttat  de  St  Pittnbourg.^ 
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•■; •     ;""  'Tiffe'--  ■■  '  ••■•■•    ^   ■•■  ■'. 

,.$C0OQJ(.MISTa£SS  ABROAI):      .    ' 


•  ThefaHbre'pf  ^erfiM' little  culinary  eTperim^nt  redueeff  4 
Ker  dpS^'  i&  de$pAt\  If  thei^  be*  hot  alreddj  a  Statue  bf  Disi 
BppiAiiknknij  alicf'wouM'hflte  served  for  its  model:  ttwottltf 
httVf!  nietlli^d  aiv  Irbn  Mjl9ter.'tt>'  bave  seen  Vet  wilb  her  eres' 
fixed  intently  on  'tb«  unfdrtohaie  cup  of  psike,  as  if  asUn^f 
iiMelti  in^tMly,  w^  ^  possible 'that  "^hatshe  had' prepal'ed 
^MA  liiicii  pflii^  fbr  the  fe*efreslinient'ofa  sii;k  parent,  irasoal/ 
fil'for^What  ?^'tVhy,  for  'the  false  lifl  stomach*  of  a  heaHhy 
bill-sticker!  "."'''  "         '' 

-'^Detrly  -M  she  TtkW4  her '  j[>n>fcsskmal  -  accomplishments  and 
^quir^^s,  I  v^ity 'believe^  that-  al  that  cntel  motn^nt  sb# 
would  have  given  up  alt  her  consummafe'SfeHt'inFafficy  1VM4tj 
to  hayto  kidWn  hai^  'lo^lttake  a  basin  of  gNtf^I !  Proud  ^  she 
nm^btlm  enife»M^r^,'s1ie  %<»«M  have  e«fchal»|ed<'h^  ottm 
d(%/iiir^rlbritelk>f  Ae'i^tHne^^  ofli4i«t  a^mll 

her  Tent  Stitch,  Chain  Stitch,  German  Stiiehv 'idr-BitfiH  9iMk 
W0L.  m.  f3 
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fltifch,    front  ttitch,   side  ititch,  and  crov  flitch  uito  iIm  bar- 
gain? 

Nay,  of  what  me  was  her  solider  knowledge  ? — ^foreianph, 
in  History,  Geography,  Botany,  Conchology,  Geology,  and  As- 
tronomy ?  Of  what  effect  was  it  that  she  knew  the  scientific 
name  for  coal  and  slate,^— or  .what  comfort  that  she  conid  tell 
him  how  many  stars  there  are  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair^  whilst  he 
was  twislinff  with  agony  on  a  hard  wooden  one  ?    ^    ' 

•  It's  nli^nA  JaOiUi^J »^  endl^'fm^'Tkm  AoAi,'  *4/)irr  a  long 
silence^  •  we  mnst  have  medical  advice  !  • 

But  how  to  obtain  it  ?  To  call  in  even  an  apothecary,  one 
must  call  in  his  own  language,  and  the  two  sisters  between 
tbem  did  not  possess  German  enough.  High  or  Low,  to  call 
for  a  Doctjr's  boy.  The  hint^^  however,  was  not  lost  on -the 
Reverend  T.  C,  wbo^  with  a  perversiiy  not  unusual,  seemed 
to  think  that  be  could  diminish  his  own  sufferings  by  inflict- 
ing pain  on  those  aboyt  him.  Accordingly  he  no  sooner  over- 
heard the  wish  for  a  Doctor,  than  with  renewed  moanings 
and  contortions,  he  muttered  the  name  of  a  drug  that  he  felt 
sure  would  relieve  him.  Bat  the  physic  was  as  diflScult  to 
procure  as  the  physician.  In  vain  Miss  RnUb.^urned^  in  s9C- 
^essioo,  to  the  Host,  the  Bost^as,  tkn  Maid;  the  Waiter,  4nd 
Hans  the  CoacbmaQt  and  to  aach^  s69aralely«  repoated^^  t)m 
^ord  «Ru-bub.».  The  Host,  Ibe  Ho^€S5»  iheMaid»  the  Wai^ 
t^f  and  Hans  the  Coachman*  only  shook  their  beads  in  eon^ 
ct^9  and  uttered  in  chorus  the  (4d  •  forstepd  nicht.  • 

«Ohv  i  do  wish  I »  exclaimed  Hiss.  Graaef  wilh.a  toii6.afi4 
1^  gesture  of  the  keenest  self-reproach •,  -how  I  do  wish  IhM^ 
L  had  brought  Buchan  §  Domestic  Medjcine  abroad  m(k  fdf » 
instead  of  •  Thomson's  Seasons !  > 

i  i^And  of  what  us^  wxwld  that  have  baen^  withoat  Aa  ipe- 
didne-ehest?  *  asked  His^  B«lh;.  finr  I  don't  fretend  ta^  viit« 
pMseriptiossr  i»  Oqvibm*  » 

•  That's  nry  !<»«*-  said  Miss  Crane,,  with  a.feng  deepaigh 
.,*^hilst  thd^  sick  i9«iH  feott  pain  or.wil(iih<w^  Ue^if^n  alMt 
towvf  jwWeWgHfe  «  «roa»t  sf^4(wi«a*at  if  4MiP(Mi«Yfi^«^ 
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Terness ;  and  with  some  confused  notions  of  a  fainCtng-fit*«-* 
M.  b»  kal;  flfaaU  his  mjm,*^^mi  Aill  MttNioils'  oF  a  enp  in 
hiat'hmii,  UboRh  not  of  its  couNils,  she  cAitM^ed  thepaste^-** 
'iktl  Mice  uiBifotteiiite  jkastet^inib  the  fiice  of  her  beloved- 

CMAMCa   IV; 

•  And  serve  him  right  too!*  cries  the  little  SQiart  banfam- 
like  woman  already  introduced  to  the  Courteous  Reader.  «Aii 
old  good-for-nothing!  to  sham  worse  than  be  was,  and  plsgr 
6n  the  tender  feelmgs  of  two  aCtectiooate  daughters !  I'd  have 
pasted  him  mpeYf  if  he  had  been  fifty  fathers]  Not  that  I 
fliink  a  hit  the  better  of  that  Miss  Crane,  who  after  all|  did 
Aot  do.  it  on  purpose.  She's  as  great  a  gawkj  as  ever.  Tat 
think  with  all  her  schooling  she  couldnU  get  a  doctor  felolie^ 
for  the  old  gentleman ! » 

<But,  my  dear  roadam^  she  was  ignorant  of  the  languilge. « 

•  Ignorant -of  fiddlesticks!  How  do  the  deaf  and  dumb 
people  dp  ?  If  she  couldn't  talk  to  the  Germanis  she  might  hav^ 
tnade  signs.  •  ~ 

Impossible  !  Pray  rememler  tliat  Miss  Crane  was  a  school- 
mistress, and  of  the  ancien  regime,  in  whose  code  all  fa^er 
making,  posturing,  and  gesticulations,  were  high  crimes  apd 
tnisdemeanors.  Many  a  little  Miss  Gubbins  or  Miss  Wiggini 
she  had  punished  with  an  extra  task,  if  not  with  the  rod  jt- 
self,  for  nodding,  winking,  or  talking  with  their  fingers;  and 
is  it  likely  that  she  would  paraonally  have  had  recourse  to 
signs  and  signals  for  which  she  had  punished  her  pupils  with 
TOch  severity?  Do  'you  think  that  with  her  rigid  notions  of 
propriety,  and  her  figure,  she  would  ever  have  stooped  td 
what  she  would  have  called  buffoonery?  * 

•  Why'  to  be  sure,  if  you  haven't  high-coloured  her  picture: 
Ae  is  starched  ;ind  fhimpish  enough,  and  only  fit  for  a  placd 
among  the  wax  work! »'  '  '   ' 

Afld  besides,  supposing  ]f»hysiognomica1  eipresston  as  weft 
as  gesticulation  to  be  included  in  sign-making,  this  Sjlent  Art 
requires  study  and  practice,  and  a  peAiliar  talent!  Pray  did 
^m  evfer  see  ^rimaldf  f 
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.  «Wli|k^  Jo^f  ?*    JMd  I  ever  a^  iMBomf  'OM  i  w^/lblo 
the  WellsJ.     !  ...   •  .....   i    /    ',.      ; .. ./:  «.- 

.  O  rar^  Joe  aifmaMi !  Great  as  ^W9§  mf  iitMinnfiairf  of:  Urn 
genius  of  that  Hnimitable  ^lown^  nevta','  never  dM  il  vUe  iai 
^iCs  Iriie. pitch  tiU  I  bad  been  cast' all  ahroad  in  a  .fot-elgft: 
country  without  any  knowledge  of  its  language !  To  the  ridi*-: 
ness  of  his  fun — to  his  wonderful  agility — to  his  unique  sing* 
ing  and  his  grotesque  dancing,.  I  perhaps  had  done,  aipple 
justice— but  never,  till  I  had  broken  down  in  fifty  pantomi^ 
mical  ^(tempts  of  my  own— nay,  in  twice  fifty  experipnents 
ill  dunih  show  —  did  I,  properly  appreciate  his  extraordinary 
power  6t  making  himself  understood  'without  being  on  speatc* 
fug  terms  with  his  company.  His  performance  '  wa^^  never; 
like  mine!,  an  Acted  Riddle..  A  living  Telegraph,  be  aeyer 
^iled  in  ccnyeyirig  hiis  intelligence,  but. signalled  it  with  siicl^ 
distinctness,  Ihat  his  meaning  was  visibte  to  the  dullest  ca- 
pacity. . 

•  And  yoiir  own  attempts  in  the  line,  sir?» 
^  t*tter  failures.  Often  and  often  have  I  gone  through  ,aa 
many  physical  manoeuvres,  as  the  Englishman  in  Rabelais* 
who.  argued  by  sigfis  ;  but  constantly  w\|hojut  explaining  mj 
meaning,  and  consequently  without  obtaining  my  object.  From 
all  which,  my  dear  madam,  I  have  derived  this  moral,  that 
ne  who  visits  a  foreign  country  without  knowing  the  lanjguagf^, 
orught  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  either  to  act  like  a  Clown, 
pr  to  look  like  a  Fool. 

(.'  .  cpAFraq  xvr. 

Itj'was  a  goodnatured.  act  of  honest  Hana  the  coachman — 
apd  especially  after  the  treatment  of  his  Schnapps — but  seeing 
iie  Englishers^at  a  dead  lock,  and  partly  guessing  at  the 
€;ai|$e  of  their  disfress — he  quietly,  went  to  the  stable,  saddled 
pno  of^.his  own,  horses,  and  rodjB  off  in  quest  of  a  medic^ 
man.  Luckily  he  soon'  met  with  the  personage  he  wanted, 
jwhom  with  great. satisf^ciior^ -he. ushered  into  the  little^  dim, 
dirtj;  p?irlour  at  the  Black  Eagle^.  and.  introduced,  f»  well^as 
ii4  could,  to  ib^  Foreigners  in.  pisiHress.  .  . 
' "  ^ow  the  Physician  who  regularly  visitfd,  at  ^eJ^iciQ.  Hoiw^, 
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TBB   «nMMftlMlUf  ^BtOAD.  ioi 

ofMcoilMi;  cpi«  61  thffOld  Sehool ;  anfl'fal  k)tti^tttiesi  of 
adid  pffofflsfiiotial'^fdrtiianty  tvnis  scarcely  inferi6i'  t6  tM 
immaculate  lady  who  presided  ovor  tliat  69Uiblisfhmeut.  Tli^t4 
vaa  liD  iiiialaking.liiiiiv  Vkk  aome  iMderri  ^atlttionefs,  for  a 
merchant,  or  a  man  abou(  town.  He  was  as  carefully  Voi^iK 
tip'W>a  pnssciipHon^-^iJA  bk^^ki  the  ciMomai^y' sables,^  and 
a  Chesterfieldian  courtesy,  appeared  as  a  Doclor  of  the'  dfA 
ttbool  always  used'^io  do^^^ke —  A  pi^ceof  sticfting-})1aster — 
Maok^,  fcriwhed,  and  bedlto^.  '<    '        •"  '      '         ^ 

Judge^then,    of  the  horror  and'  amaSienieiit  of  the  School- 
onlress,    when*  ahesaw  before  her  a  greiit  elumsy-buitt  "H. 
D.  enveloped  in  a  huge  gray  cloak,  with  a  icat)e  that  fell  1)cf- 
Jd«r.  hia 'elbowfi^  aad  bis  lieadcov^re^  with  What  she  hud' al- 
ways understood  was  a . jockey-«cap  ?  ;  •  .  •    ..ni 
<«firiLciQiii  Heaven!— irhyy^hc's  a  horscf-docforl »       '  ''•^" 
•  Doctor? — je  wohl,»  said  Hans,  with  a  score  of  aflirmative 
little  nods ;    and  then  he  added  the  professional  grade  of  the 
party,  which  happened  to  i&  ohe  ot  a  most  uncouth  sound  to 
an  English  ear.  ~"     '  '-^^ 
..:-Bulh,  what's  ^medicine- rat? »                        '  :U 

«I.ord  bnvwsi'a   answered'  Miss  Ru(h',    «lhe'  laifiguage  i^*'9b 
barbarous  as  the  people ! » 

.  In  tbe  mean'  lime  tfa«  Medicin  Bath  thuew  off  his  huge  cloak 
'and  displayed  a  costume  equally  bt  vatfaiice  with  Miss  Craned 
tiofions  of  tbe  proper  tmiform  of  his^'onteii.  No  Ma^k  (coat, 
no  black  smalls,  no  black  silk  stockings — why,  any  undertaker 
in  London  wohld  baveilocted  more  like  a  doctor'!'  Ris^  coab 
was  a  bright  brown,  frock,  bis  wakitooat  aer  gay-and  v^Megated 
,^^  hct  own  favaarile  parterre  of  larkspun,  alid-hid'troWsers 
^  plpm-:CQlpitff!  Of.  W.  own  accord  she.  would  ndt  baveica)- 
led  him  in — who  would  ? — to  a  jnirenile  ddckenHpock  OFi^a 
nettlerash — and  there  he  was  to  treat  fitll.  grown  spasms  in  an 

mMn  ■)    ■.  .'i   '..  ■  '     •  •  • 

«Je  suis  medecin,  monsieur,  ill  votre  service,  •  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  Freiich  more  guttural  than  nasal,  aad  with  ai  bow  to 
Ihe  fiick  gentiemap.  ..   ..    '  • 

••  Mai^  doctevr* »   hastily    tnterposad  Mi^  Rdth^'  •^ons  Mm 
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This  tiwflalJDfi  ^f  « boiM-doi<DF<  J)ting  ^rlJMljr.  >0tiiitilli^ 
fible  to  tbe  fi^rmm,  b«  #gtiii  9A4n8$ei  kanidl  t4  Ms  }NiliMti 
wd  ftctoeffd^i  to  £eel  Uie  pubeL 

9  Papn  U  mty^fU  to  4>Mau  »  Uf ;  chait,  •  BsfUmet  Mm 
Criuie.  .  , 

,    « Psbaw— nooseoio !  >  whiood^tbe  Beyennd  T;  G^  Ktkey'fli 
IB  mj  slpmach.  • 

•  TJtiej're  ia  hit  stonoach,  ^^  repeaiod  Miflb  Graiia,  Oelioaldf 
laying  her  oyrn  hand,  by  way  of  exphnatioiii  6n  bel*  atenraik 

« Monsieur  k  mange  du  diner?*  iaquii^ed  the  JDootor. 

•  Only  a  liltle  beef,  •  'aald  Miaf  Ciane,  vho  .mndenloodl* 
Fpeuch  but  •  did  not  speak  it. « 

>  Seulemeat  un  petit  bceuf,  •  trandated  Ums  Rolbt  wbo'sp^ki 
French  but  did  not  understand  it. 

•  Oui— c'est  «ne  indigestion,  sans  doute,  >  said  the  Doctor. 


•  CHAPTER  xvu* 

Hark! 

•  It's  shameful!  abominable!  atcoeions Salt's  a  sUt  oaalltta 
scboolmisiresses-^a  wicked  libel  on  the  wholo  profession!*    . 

«But  my  dear  Mrs. —  ■ 

tf Don't  *dear'  me,  sir!  I  consider  myself  personally  in- 
nlted,  •  manger  an  petty  booff  As  if  a  goYeniess  eouUhiH 
speak  better  French  than  that  I  Why^  it  means  eating  a 
-little  bullock !  - 

4  Precisely*     Bi9uf,   singular,  masculine,  a  buHoeh^  or  ox.>  ^ 

f  Ridiculotts  I  And  from  one  of  the  heads  of  a  seminarf ! 
Why,  sir,  not  to  speak  of  myself  or  the  teachers,  I  have  n 
pnpil  at  Prospect  iloose>,  and  only  twelve  years  of  age,  wlio 
jpeaks  French  like  a  native. » 

*  Of  where,  madam  ? » 

-  Of  where,  sir  ? — why  of  all  France  to  be  sure,  and  Paris 
in  particular  In' 

iiAnd  with  Um  true  accent?* 

irYes,  sir,  with  all  the  accents— sharp,    grate,  Md  circom- 

'  bendibns— I  afaodld  hatn  said  eircumflei,    but  yon   have  put 

me  in  a  fluster.    French !  why  it's  the  oomerHrtoiie  of  lenlile 
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OB.  H'i  ulJif^ffAl,^  li^t  ii»iD  her  hiyitfUpivwn^diher 
•oob.  We  eodd  ncilliflr  :4nBif  eoradwi  Her  imr  dhmer  irfth^ 
tat  itt  And  that  theliiii  Craaev  know  French  i  am  merally 
Mtflaia«  for  I  have  aara  it  io  thtfir  Proapaetua. » 

«No  dambt  of  it,  madam.  B«t  jou  ara  of  coarse  awawa 
that  them  are  two  sorta-*Frendi  French  and  BogUih  French-^ 
aad  which  are  as  differant  in-  qualitj  as  the  foreign  cogoiaa 
and  tta  British  Brandy.  • 

<  I  kMW  aothiag  ^^^^^  ardent  apirits,  air.  And  aa  to  the 
Fi^neh  tanfuiige,  I  am  aeqiiainled  with  only  one  sort,  and 
diat  IB  what. is  taught  at  Prospeel  Hoase,-**at  three  gHineaaa 
^•arter. «  ' 

.  « Arnd^  do  all  yowr  young  ladies,  ma'am,  ttrrn  oat  saeh  pro« 
fleianu  in  thu  iangQaga  as  the  little  prodigy  you  hate  juat 
iMMitiooed  ? « 

•  Proficient,  sir? — they  can't  help  it  in  my  establishment. 
Let  me  -se^-^ther^^s  Chambaud  on  Mondays — Wanostrocfat  on 
Wednesdays-^Telemaiiue  on  Fridays,  and  the  French  maA 
ertty  day  in  the  week.  • 

Madam,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  yoursysteml 
Herertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  the  younger  Miss  Crane  made 
use  of  the  very  phrase  which  I  have  quoted.  And  what  U 
more,  when  the  doctor  caRed  the  next  morning  on  his  patient 
Be  waa  treated  wiih'  quile  as  bad  language.  For  ^atam^fHi 
when  he  inquired  after  her  papa^-- 

•  II  est  tr^is  mauvais,  >  replied  Miss  Iftothwith  a  despondtaf 
ibake  of  her  Imad!  ^  «I1  a  aval£  son  mldecid,— et  il  n'eif  pai 
mieox.  > 

CBkfTtA  xvnf.  ) 

To  nrtum.  to^  the  aieh  chamber. 

fangine  the  Bev.  T.  C.  slUl  sitting  amd  moawng  in  hi^^in? 
i^hair^  the  discOnaokile  Misa  Crane  helplessty  watching  th# 
griiitaoaa^  and  the  perplexed  Misa  Both  standing  in:f 
haarvm^attidy;  with  her  ejraa  intetttfy  fisad  on  ii  aort  of  otfuv-i 
fMirii  ehild'i  :ari^«  whiah  oe^ffied  cb0  dMk  ooitpea  eistlNi 
dingy  apartment. 
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"  litt'Biiver^  iweU^lii  'she 'mnttfltred -Co' htttmlfv  '•'fbr  « 
dDctor  .40  tflkj  Joists  U  couchen,  but  where  it  he>to-  couchdn^ » 
Nbt  jutelgr  in  Chat  lUtle.  ovib-  of  a  tUtig,  :«phich  vill  onljr  aM 
the  cramp  in  his  paop  leg9  to;  the  spMms  in '  his  poor  «Icm- 
naehi  The  Mother  of  InTentioni  yfm  however  at  her  elbow, 
t^sdggest  ad. expedient,  and  in  a  trice >the  bedding  W4m  drag^' 
ged  from  the  bedstead  and  spread  npon.ihe  floor.  Darings 
this  manoBuvre  Miss  Crane  of  course  only  luAed  oni  she  bed 
neTer  in  her  life  made  abed,  even  in  the  regular  .itre.7!,  iand 
(be.  toDiUng  of  a  shakedown  on  the.  bare  koardsi  was  ^  .tocf 
Margery  Dawish  an- operation  Cor  her  preoise .  nature  4ojbb 
concerned  in.  Moreover  her  thoughts  were  fully  occupied Jbjs 
a  qiieMionJnfsilUiUy  associated  ^ith  a  stoaege  ibed,  liamelj, 
whelher.it  had  been  aired^  A  speeelation  whickhafd  already 
occurred  to  her  sister,  but  whose  more  practical  .teind  wea 
bjil^j  in  contriving  how  to  gQt  at  the  warming-pan,  Bi^  in 
jj^^n.sbe  asfced  for  it  ^y  ns^ne  of  every  German,,  malepr  fe-t 
lPlEile»  to  the  room,  and  as  vainly  she  sought  for, the  u4ensi> 
in  the  inn  kitchen,  and  quite  as  vainly  might  shje  havehunt*» 
e^  for.it  throughout^  the  village,  seeing  that  no  such  .article 
had  ever  been  met  with  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  As  a  \aa^ 
resource  she  caught  up  a  walking^-^lick, ; and  thrusting  pi^e  end 
undfr  the.  blanket,  endeavoured  paptoipimically  (^  ii^ttate  4^ 
^mbei^maid  in  the  a^t,  of  war;ning.,^,bed..  Ba,t  a)asl  shl> 
■  took  nothing  by  her  motion;  »T*thAiG^rtm^ns  on^y  tucped  to-r 
HM'^J^  ^^  2^^^*  and.shru^ingj.thQir  shoulders  and  grj^nning, 
Igip^lf9^,?n'',theij;:0wn  tongjie;,'  .\W|iat.  droll  people  tl^  .^e^ 
thos6  Englishers!*  .   ^.^,.,  ,j 

The  sensitive  imagination  of  Miss  Crane  had  in  the  interim 
conjured  up  new  and  mpce  de)jf^  .difficulties  and  necessities, 
amongst  which  the  services  of  a  chamberlain  were  not  the 
least  urgent.  -Who  was  to  put  ber  papa  Uii  bed?  Who  tras 
to  uttdr(»s  him?*  But  from  this  perpleiity  she  was  wMifec- 
fedly  delivered  by  that  humble  friend  in  need ,  honml 
Hans,  who  no  sooner  sawthe  l}ed>  free  from  the-  waUriaff) 
sliek,  than  without  any  bidding'y  ftid  in  spit6  ef  the  resiitaneci 
l^'the  |^ti6n(,'W' fairly  strif)^  bim*  to  his  shhi,   and  thaai 
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takiiig  kim  up  in  hu  arms,  like  a  bfbjr,  depoisited  him,  ^\\j 
nillj,  in  the  nest  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

The  females,  during  the  first  of  these  operatitoi,  retired  to 
the  kitchen — but  not  without  a  oertain  order  in  their  going. 
Mi»  Crane  went  off  simultaneously  with  the  c6at,>->her  sister 
^ith  thp  waistcoat,  and  the  hostess  and  the  maid  with  the 
smallclothes  and  the  shoes  and  stockings.  And  when,  after  A 
due-  and  decent  interval,  the  two  governesses  returned. to  the 
sick  chamber,— for  both  had  resolved  on  sitting  up  with  the 
invalid— h)1  there  lay  the  reverend  T.  C,  regularly  littered 
down  by  ihe  coachman  with  a  truss  of  clean  straw  to  ekiS 
out  the  bedding, — no  longer  writhing  or  moaning — but  be^ 
tween  surprise  and  anger  as  still  and  silent  as.  if  his  groans 
bad  been  Mtonished  away  like  the  « hiccups ! » 

You  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  however,  but  you  can* 
not  make  him  drink, — and  even,  thus,  the  sick  nton,  though 
bedded  perforce,  refused  obstinately  to  go  to  sleep. 

« St  monsieur  a  bien  dormi  ?  >»  inquired  th^  German  doctof 
the  next  inoniing.  ^ 

uPaa  un-«>  began  Mita  Craiw,  b«t  she  tau  s^nnd  for  the 
next  word,  and  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  linguist  of  Le^ 
banon  House. 

« Ruth-^what's  a  wink  ?  •     . . 

K  [  dohH  know,  >  replied  Miss  Ruth,  who  was  absorbed  in 
some  active  process.    •  Do  it  with  your  eye.  ■ 

The  idea  of  winking  at  a -strange  gentleman  was  however 
so  obnoxious  to  all  the  Schoolmistress's  notions  of  propriety 
that  she  at  once  resigned  the  explanation  to  h^r  sister,  who 
accordingly  informed  the  physician  that  her  « pauvre  p^re  n'a* 
voit  pas  dormi  nn  mor^^u  toute  la  nuit  longue.  • 

CHAPTEl   XIX. 

•  Stop,. sir!  Pray  change  the  subject.  By  your  leave  we 
have  had  quite  enough  of  bad  French. » 

As  you  please,   madam--^nd^  as  the  greatest   change  1  can 

devise',  you  shall  now  have  a  little  bad  English.  Please,  then 

to  lend  your  attention  to  Monsieur  De  Bourg— *the  subject  of 

,  his  discourse  ought  indeed  to  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  name^ 

YOL.    III.  14 
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ly,  the  edncatioB  of  your  own  sex  in  yonr  own  country. 
"Well,  sir,  and  what  does  he  say  of  it?» 
Listen,  and  yon  shall  hear.  Proceed,  Monsienr. 
«Sare,  I  shall  tell  you  my  impressions  when  I  am  come 
first  from  Paris  to  London.  Oe  English  Ladies,  I  say  to  my- 
self, must  be  de  most  best  educate  women  in  de  whole  world. 
Dere  is  schools  for  dein  eyery  wheres— in  a  hole  and  in  a 
comer.  Let  me  take  some  walks  in  de  Fauxbourgs,  and  what 
do  I  see  all  round  myself?  When  I  look  dis  way  I  see  on 
a  white  house's  front  a  large  bord  wid  some  gilded  lettera, 
which  say .  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  When  I  look  dat 
way,  at  a  big  red  house,  I  see  anoder  bord  which  say  Esta- 
blishment for  Young  Ladies  by  Miss  Someones.  And  when  I 
look  up  at  a  little  house,  at  a  little  window,  oyer  a  barber* 
shop,  I  read  on  ji  paper  Ladies  School.  Den  I  see  Prospect 
Hou;^,  and  Groye  House,  and  de  Manor  House — so  many  I 
cannot  call  dem  names,  and  also  aU  schools  for  de  young  fe- 
males. Day  School  besides.  And  in  my  walks,  always.  I 
meet  some  Schools  of  Young  Ladies,  eight,  nine,  ten  times  in 
one  day,  making  dere  promenades,  two  and  two  and  two.  Den 
I  come  home  to  my  lodging's  door,  and  below  de  knockur  I 
see  one  letter — I  open  it,  and  I  find  a  Prospectus  of  a  Lady 
School.  By  and  bye  I  say  to  my  land-lady  where  is  your 
oldest  of  daughters,  which  used  to  bring  to  me  my  breakfast,^ 
and  she  tell  me  she  is  gone  out  a  goyerness.  Next  she  no- 
tice me  I  must  quit  my  appartement.  What  for  I  say.  What 
haye  I  done  ?  Do  I  not  pay  you  all  right  like  a  weekly  man 
of  honour?  O  certainly,  monnseer,  she  say,  you  are  a  gen* 
tleman  quite,  and  no  mistakes — but  I  wants,  my  whole  of  my 
house  to  myself  for  to  set  him  up  for  a  Lady  Schooh  Nor 
ting  but  Lady  Schools ! — and  de  widow  of  de  butcher  haye  one 
more  oyer  de  street.  Bless  my  soul  and  my  body,  I  say  to 
myself,  dere  must  be  nobody  born'd  in  London  except  ketle 
girls!* 

.     CHAPTSa    XX. 

Ther6  is  a  certain  poor  woixi  in  the  English  language  which 
of  late  years  has  been  exceedingly  ill-used— and,  it  must  be 
said  by  those  who  ought  to  haye  known  better. 
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To  the  disgrace  of  our  colleges,  Che  word  in  quesiioa  was 
lint  perverted'  from  its  real  significance  at  the  very  head-quar- 
ters of  learning.  The  initiated  indeed  are  aware  of  its  local 
sense, — but  who  knows  what  cost  and  inconvenience  the  du- 
plicity of  the  term  may  have  caused  to  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community  ?  Just  imagine,  for  instance,  a 
phin,  ddwnright  Englishman  who  calls  a  spade  a  spade, — 
iadvoed  perhaps  by  the  facilities  of  the  railroads — making  a 
summer  holiday  and  repairing  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  may- 
be with  his  whole  family,  to  see  he  does  not  exactly  know  ^ 
what — whether  a  Collection  of  Pictures,  Wax-Work,  Wild 
Beasts,  Wild  Indians,  a  Fat  Ox,  or  a  Fat  Child— but  at  any 
rate  an  •Exhibition! * 

More  recently,  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  misuse  the  unfortunate  word,  and  by  help 
of  its  misapplication  are  continually  pr/)mising  to  the  ear  what 
the  druggists  really  perform  to  the  eye — namely,  to  « exhibit* 
their  medicines.  -If  the  Doctors  talked  of  hiding'  them,  the 
phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  act  -.  for  if  would  ^ 
diflBcult  to  conceal  a  little  Pulv.Rhei— ^Magnes^  sulphat.~or 
tinct.  jalaps,  more  efTectually  than  by  throwing  it  into  a 
man's  or  woman's  stomach.  And  pity  it  is  that  the  term  has 
not  amongst  medical  men  a  more  literal  significance  :  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  (diseases,  and  especially  of  the  hypochon- 
driflfc  class — it  is  certain,  I  say,  that  if  the  practitioner  actu^ 
ally  made  •  a  show »  of  his  matenel  the  patient  would  recover 
at  the  mere  sight  of  the  « Exhibition.  > 

This  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Had  iie 
fiallefi  into  the  handsof  aHouKBopathist  with  his  infinitesimal 
doses,  only  fit  to  be  exhibited  like  the  infinitessimal  insects 
through  a  solar  microscope,  his  recovery  would  have  been 
hopeless.  But  his  better  fortune  provided  otherwise.  The 
German  Medicin  Rath,  who  prescribed  for  him,  was  in  theory 
diametrically  opposed  to  Hahnemann,  and  in  .his  tactics  he' 
followed  Napoleon,  whose  leading  principle  was  to  bring  mas- 
ses of  all  arms,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  bear  on  a  given 
point.  In  accordance  with  this  system,  he  therefore  prescrib- 
ed so  liberally  that  the  following  articles  were  in  a  very  short 
time  comprised  in /his  « Exhibition  : »     ^ 
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A  series  of  powders,  to  be  taken  every  two  hoim. 

A  set  of  draughts,  to  wash  dows  the  powders. 

A.  box  of  pills* 

A  bag  full  of  certain  herbs  for  fomentations. 

A  large  blister,  to  be  put  between  the  shoulders. 

Twenty  leeches,  to  be  applied  to  the  stomach. 

As  Macheath  sings,  •  a  terrible  Aow !  *— but  the  doctor,  in 
common  with  bis  countrymen,  entertained  some  rather  exag- 
gerated notions  as  to  JSnglish  habits,  and  our  general  addio^ 
tion  to  high  feeding*  and  fast  liying-r->'an  impression  that  ma- 
terially aggrarated  the  treatment. 

« He  must  be  a  horse  doctor !  >  thought  Miss  Crane,  as  she 
looked  oyer  the  above  articles — at  any  rale  she  resolved — aa 
if  goyerned  by  the  proportion  of  four  legs  to  two — that  her 
parent  should  only  take  one  half  of  each  dose  that  was  ordered. 
But  even  these  reduced  quantities  were  too  much  for  the  Re- 
yerend  T.  G, — the  first  instalment  he  swallowed—the  second 
he  smelt,  and  the  third  he  merely  looked  at.'  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  fast  transforming  from  a  Malade  Imaginaire  into 
a  Malade  Malgr6  Lui.  In  short,  the  cure  proceeded  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  Hobenlohe  miracle — a  result  the  doctor  did  not 
fail  to  attribute  to  the  energy  of  his  measures,  at  the  same  . 
time  resolving  that  the  next  JBnglish  patient  he  might  Caleb 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  decisive  treatment.  Heaven 
keep  the  half,  three-quarters,  and  whole  lengths  of  my  dear' 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  his  Exhibitions  f  - 

His  third  visit  to  the  Englisher  at  the  Adler  was  his  last. 
He  found  the  Convalescent  in  his  travelling  dress,— Miss  Ruth 
engaged  in  packing — and  the  Schoolmistress  writing  the  letter 
which  was  to  prepare  Miss  Parfitt  for  the  speedy  return  of  the 
family  party  to  Lebanon  House.  It  was  of  course  a  'busy 
time;  and  the  Medicin  Rath  speedily  took  his  ff es  and  his 
leave. 

There  remained  only  the  account  to  settle  with  the  landlord 
of  the  Adler  ;  and  as  English  faniilies  rarely  slopped  at  that 
wretched  inn,  the  amount  of  the  bill  was  quite  a*  extraordi- 
nary. Never  was  there  such  a  realization  of  the  -large  reck* 
oning  in  a  little  room.  *  ^  - 

•  Well,  I  must  say,"  murmured  the  Schoolmistress,    as  the 
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coaeh  TiMikled  off  towards  home,  « 1  do  wish  we  had  reached 
GoUta  that  I  nif^i  have  got  my  shades  of  wool.»    > 

•  Humph I »  grunted  the  Hev.  T.  C,  still  sore  from  there- 
tfliit  disfauraemeiit,  ■  they  went  out^or  Wool,  and  thejr  returned 
shorn. »  (aaw  HONni.T  iia«aziiib.) 


THE  NATURAL  IN  ART. 


On  the  discussioiis  of  art  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  to 
Ihe  setting  forth  principles,  than  the  unsettled  terms  « nature » and 
■  natural.  >  They  are  indeed  the  limits  of  art,  beyond  which 
tfiere  can  be  no  legitimate  exercise ;  but  the  boundaries  re* 
move  themselyes  out  of  sight ,  or  contract  themselves  within 
the  smallest  space,  according  to  the  fancy,  perhaps  we  Aould 
say  the  genius,  of  the  disputants.  To  those  of  the  contracting 
^Stem  ,  the  art  is  considered  as  nearly  entirely  imitatiye  of 
•xlemal  ^visible  nature,,  with  a  power  (scarcely  of  creating)  of 
oombining,  of  putting  together  things  that  are,  exactly  and  in 
no  other  way  than  as  they  may  be,  and  have  been,  though  not  so 
seen ,  perhaps. ,  at  the  moment  of  any  incident  to  be  repre^ 
seated^  Others,  again,  by  nature,  admit  whatever  the  mind, 
in  its  iDost^ne,  healthy,  imaginative,  comprehensive  stat^,  can 
conceive.  As  we  believe  the  latter  is  the  highest  and  best 
sense  in  which  nature,  9s  applied  to  art,  is  to  be  understood, 
80  dd  we  believe  it  is  the  most  creative  ;  it  is  the  truest,  be- 
cause, with  regard  to  its  general  reception^  it  carries  with  it 
a  spell  not  to  be  denied,  enforcing  a  general  credence,  if  not 
conviction.  In  the  best  and  healthiest  slate  of  the.  most  di»* 
cursive  imagination,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge,  instantly 
forming  a  judgment  and  decision ,  as  to  that  particle  of  the 
natural,  in  even  the  least  imaginative  minds,  which  will  unite 
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itself)  as  by  a  cfaemicaL  aiBnity  and  attnrctioii,  ia-Ae  nalwrad 
portion  in  the  created  and  fanciful,  and' by- Ihat  amalgamation 
make  all  be,  orat  letet  appear,  as  natarill;  .  The  triieemitor 
never  loses  si^^t  of  this — tb^  judgment  is'  ev-dr  with  bin  ;  he 
decides  by  it,  and  this  judgment,  presiding  over  creative  power, 
constitutes  genius.  Genius,  then,  or  art — for  consummate  art 
is  genius — ^not  only  has  the  power  of  creating  a  world  for  it* 
self,  but  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  spectators  and  hearers  a 
belief  in  its  existence.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  should  be 
so  generally  felt ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  unacknowledged  with 
regard  to  poetry,  particularly  the  drama,  and  yet  be  denied 
in  reference  to  the  art  of  painting.  Because  painting  is  the 
*  visible  art,  it  miist,  with  some,  be  merely  the  imitation  of 
things  seen;  whereas  poetry  and  music  are,  in  the  same  sense, 
imitative  as  painting,  and  in  no  other  —  unless,  indeed,  we 
speak  of  the  lowest  kind  of  painting,  that  deadweight  fastened 
'  to  art  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  but  which  was  never  intended 
to  keep  it  from  rising.  It  should  rather  be  the  ballast,  to 
keep  stea'dy  the  aeronaut  in  bis  upward  cojirse.  Let  us  ex- 
emplify the  power  of  genius  by  its  effects  in  poetry,  and>then 
let  the  fair  inference  be  drawn,  •  Ut  poesis  pictura', »  as  well 
as  «Ut  pictura  poesis. »  Let  there  be  to  both  arts  the  « Quid- 
Kbet  audendi  sequa  potestas^ »  Try  the  power  by  Shakspear^'s 
most  imaginative  plays — the «  Tempest  •  and « Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. »  In  both  these  plays  we  have  a  new  oreation**^new 
beings  such  as  none  ever  saw,  and  such  as  none  ever  believed 
to  exist  until  they  Saw  these  plays  acted,  or  read  them.  We 
say  such  as  none  ever  believed  to  exist,  because  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves,  and  take  advantage  of  the  wondiBrful  power 
of  that  belief  created  in  us  by  the  poet,  to  fancy  we  have 
imagined  such  beings.  We  never  did — the  exact  creations 
of  Shakspeare,  his  Caliban  and  his  fairies,  had  no  prototypes 
in  our  belief ;  but  we  have  naturally  a  vague  particle  of  be- 
lief, which  instantly  seizes  upon  and  appropriates  the  creation* 
There  is  nothing  ftiore  natural  than  the  fear  and  feeling  of 
the  preternatural.  Shakspeare  worked  upon  this  nature,  and 
spun  and  wove  from  the  tangled  ,  unfonned  materials  in  the 
human  bosom,  the  fairest  and  most  hideous  creatures — not  sim- 
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ply  the  two,  the  fairest  and  foaksl,  but  many  and  infinitely 
Taried  in  their  eharacten.  Caliban  and  Puck  are  not  less  dis- 
tinct than  Ariel,  and  Oberon,  and  Titania.  And  how  different 
are  their  provinoesl  —  how  unlike  their  powers  over  the  ele- 
ments, the  air;  the  earth ,  and  the  seaf  Now  where,  in  ex- 
ternal nature,  do  we  get  all  this  ?  It  is  purely  creation,  and 
shows  the  illimitable  province  of  art.  The  world,  then,  from 
which  art  is  to  make  its  pictures  ,  is  not  only  the  external 
yisible  world*  of  nature,  but  the  world  of  imaginative  nature, 
a  portion  of  which  is  inherent  in  all  mankind  ,  and  which 
m^es  them  love  and  fear,  in  cases  of  their  own  predilection  or 
terror,  a  little  beyoiid  reason,  but  not  a  little  beyond  truth, 
for  the  very  nature  is  trojlh.  If  it  be  in  the  nature  of  our 
minds  that  thought  j»hould  travel  and  shift  its  ground,  with 
instant  and  wonderful  rapidity,  from  east  to  west ,  and  yet 
then  not  be  bounded  .  by  the  limits  of  the  world  ,  inay  not 
art  in  this  in^itate  nature ,  or  rather  take  advantage  of  this 
ubiquity  of  fancy's  nature ,1- and,  with  nice  arrangement  and 
rapid  delusion ,  hurry  us  over  space  s^d  time ,  and  place  us 
when  and  where  it  pleases ,  without  violence ,  as  the  drama 
does  in  its  shifting  scenes,  and  as  Shakspeare  has  done  in  his 
« Winters  Tale?»  Be  it  well  or  ill  done,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. If  with  a  judgment  and  power,  it  is  the  work  of  ge- 
nius ;  lacking  that  judgment ,  we  make  a  mock  of  and  deride 
the  attempt ,  and  point  to  it  as  a  palpable  cheat.  In  the 
theatre  we  hiss  the  poor  actor — we  should  condemn  the  author. 
U  not  Bums's  « Tarn  O'Shanter  >»  a  pure  creation  ?  Here,  too^ 
we  have  fairy  creatures  of  another  « kith  and  kin ;  •  and  do 
not  let  any  one  fancy  that,  before  reading  Burns,  he  has  had 
any  knowledge  of  them.  The  poet  spun  them  out  of  that 
common  material  which  was  in  his  and  every  one's  mind ;  and 
as  the  thread  is  drawn  out  in  the  poet's  mind,  so,  by  his 
electric  po.wer,  is  it  .drawn  out  in. all,  and  the  same  forms 
created  ,  and. being  created  thus  within  every  mind,  4t  is  fdt 
and«a^kno^Jedg^pl  to  be  natural.  And  in. this  of  Bums,  there 
is  another  natural  instinct  called  into  play  —  the  humorous  ; 
sq  that ,  tiowever  dressed  or  undressed  in  its  vagaries  ,  the 
phantasma  is  still  natural,  still  in   itself  a  truth.     The  forma 
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«of  things  pnkBown  >-^unkiiown  till  called  into  existaiee  f rom 
the  dormant  materials  of  general  aatnre^  by  the  head  of  gesiiis 
—  thereby  acquire  henceforth  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
And  thus  it  is  that  genius  confers  an  everlasting  benefit  upon 
mankind,  present  and  to  come,  continually  enriching  it,  creat- 
ing treasures  for  every  one's  enjoyment  —  doing  that  out  of 
the  mind  which  cannot  be  done  out  of  the  material  world , 
adding  to  that  which  was  ;  for,  if  with  matter,  there  is  not 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  one  atom  more  then  there  was  at 
first,  if  is  the  very  contrary  with  the  world  of  thought,  of 
intellectual  invention,  of  mind,  which  is  oontinually  enlarging^ 
multiplying  itself,  becoming  more.  Nay^  in  the  art  of  painting  U 
takes  possession  of  matter,  gives  to  it  thought,  and  makes  a  new 
thing  of  it.  That  it  may  not  appear  we  are  arguing  without 
an  adversary,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  isome  account  of 
a  discussion  we  had  with  a  professed  lover  of  the  natural,  and 
which  originated  in  a  conversation  on  « schools  of  design. » 
We  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  if  not  according  to 
the  exact  words,  correct  as  to  the  substance  of  what^wassaid. 
We  will  designate  our  opponent  Natckalist  ,  ourselves  Idbal^ 

1ST:  — 

Nat.  The  advantages  of  studying  from  nature  alone ;  will 
be  manifest  in  the  truth  that  will  be  in  every  department  of 
art.  In  our  ornamental  manufactures^  you  will  see  nothing 
represented  that  15  not. 

Idr.  And  that  you  consider  a  great  advantage ;  and  are 
you  not  confoimding  two  things  a  little  incompatible  with 
each  others— art  and  manufacture? 

Nat.  No,  I  consider  them  one  ;  there  may  be  higher  ex- 
cellences in  some  departments  of  art  than  others,  but  I  con- 
sider ornamental  manufactures  a  department  of  art ;  and  it  is 
because  you  have  seen  such  bad  things  in  patterns  ,  that  ^y on , 
would  separate  them.  Art  altogether  arises  out  of  the  love  of 
ornament. 

Inv.  Yes ;  and,  like  a  magnificent  river,  may  rise  fi*om  a 
very  insignificant  source.  You  may  sport  and^  play  at  the 
fountain-head  what  petty  gambols  you  please ;  kick  it  widi 
your  feet  and  splash  it  with  your  hands,  like  wanton  ohildren  t 
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— ^but  fiiither  on  it  will  become  deep  and  resistless,  and  though 
people  bnild  their  pleasant  ▼illas  apon  its  banks,  thej  do  so 
not  withont  a  fear  of  its  power,  and  carefully  fence  them* 
seWes  against  its  inundations.  So  art,  if jou  will  still  call  it 
so,  while  it  i»  confined  to  the  narrow  and  shallow  ornament, 
is  a  thing  •of  mere  sport ,  maj  have  rules  of  its  own  play  ; 
but  when  this  art  in  its  progress  enters  upon  the  territories 
of  thought,  of  mind,  it  takes  another  name  and  character-^ 
it  is  genius-^is  grand  and  fearful,  of  every  beauty.  It  com- 
mands—but we  shall  get  out  of  our  depth.  Sufficient  dif- 
ference is  shown  to  justify,  us  in  separating  them  :  so  that, 
when  we  speak  of  art,  we  will  only  speak  of  it,  as  the  higher 
quality,  wherein  it  is  invariably  in  the  province  of  mind. 

Nat.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  distinction,  if  you  will 
make  the  exact  study  of  nature  the  necessary  foundation  of 
both. 

Ide.  If  we  can  first  agree  what  is  nature.  I  fear,  in  your 
sense  of  it,  we  shall  not  agree  ;  for  I  think  you  are  adverse 
to  the  representation  of  any  thing  ^nd  every  thing  in  higher 
art  and  design  in  manufactures ,  that  has  not  the  exact  deli- 
neation and  character  of  some  visible,  palpable  thing. 

Nat.  Yes,  I  have  an  aversion  to  vagaries  ^-  my  sense  of 
truth  is  shocked. 

Ids.  Your  sense  of  truth  need  not  be  shocked.  You  have 
limited  yourself  to  a  particular  truth  ,  and  finding  not  that , 
look  not  for  the  truth  that  may  be. 

Nat.     1  do  not  understand  you. 

Ids.  Well,  then,  put  it  thus  :  we  do  not  always  think  in 
syllogisms.  Fancy  hurries  away  the  mind  frequently,  so  that 
we  cannot  connect  thought  with  thought;  we  run  into  unres- 
tricted « vagaries*  as  you  term  them,  and  refresh  ourselves  in 
the  freedom  of  undefining  idleness.  This  is  a  character  of  our  • 
minds;  and  in  art,  whatever  accords  with  that  is  a  truth  ; 
force  upon  that  mood  an  exact  similitude,  and  in  your  attempt 
to  establish  perhaps  the  minor  truth,  you  have  destroyed  the 
greater.  Let  us  exemplify  it  by  the  vagueness  of  some  ad 
libitum  movements  in  music,  that  delight  from  the  very  scope 
they  give  to   this  idle  indulgence.     The  artist ,  the  musician, 
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nay,  even  the  manufacturer  of  ornamental  design,  that  shall 
succeed  in  drawing  you  into  this  vein,  does  so  by  touching  a 
chord  of  truth  existent  within  you — of  nature,  if  you  please; 
for  in  the  sense  we  now  speak  of  truth ,  it  is  one  with 
nature. 

Nat.  There  may  be  something  in  your  view,  but  it  is  new 
to  me ,  and  I  must  consider  it.  I  fear  it  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  strict  examination.  Your  u*gument  would ^  I  suspect, 
admit  impossibilities  as  legitimate  subjects  of  art. 

Ids.  I  do  not  see  why  art  should  not  employ  itself  about 
impossibilities,  if  there  be  the  genius  to  make  them  credible. 
For  genius  has 

« Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  created  new. » 

Nat.  That  is  the  creation  I  fear  :  surely  where  there  is  so 
much  of  beauty  in  the  world  that  is,  an  inexhaustible  souroe, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  work  in  that  mine  ? 

Ids.  it  is  very  good  to  do  so,  I  will  not  say  it  is  better, 
if  you  mean  to  confine  the  operator  to  that  mine ;  every  mine 
should  be  worked  ,  and  some  workmen  have  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  try  new,  and  if  they  dig  out  treasures  we  ought 
to  he  satisfied. 

Nat.  You  are  losing  the  thread  of  the  discussion.  Now, 
look  at  that  frame  to  your  pier-glass,  it  has  been  ofiending 
me  this  hour,  and  attracts  my  attention  to  its  absurdity.  Thi6 
is,  I  believe,  of  the  taste  that  is  attempted  to  be  revived,  the 
ornamental  of  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIY.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  sill j  deformity  ?  You  have  flowing  lines  that ,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  ,  mean  nothing ,  for  they  are  neither  stem « 
leafage,  nor  feather  ;  and  how  ridiculously  is  the  upper  in* 
volution  terminated  in  what  is  meant ,  I  suppose ,  to  be  a 
dragon's  head  ,  with  the  dress  of  a  fury !  -  Yet  never  was 
there ,  never  could  there  be  such  a  creature  ,  or  part  of  a 
creature.  You  will  not  pretend  to  call  this  abortive  absur* 
dity  a  truth? 

Idb.  Yes,  I  do  —  the  sort  of  truth  just  referred  to.  It  is 
the  very  unlikeaess  makes  the  vagary  ;  the  impossible  meta- 
morphosis ,    with  its  easy  flowing  infinity  of  lines,  that  draw 
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away  the  strict  jadgment  into  a  maze  of  wonder,  from  which 
it  cannot  and  would  not  escape ;  this  impossible ,  which  is 
made  half  credible  in  the  dream-like  condition  it  engenders,  I 
would  term  the  « magic  of  ornament  ;  •  and  indeed,  in  mjr 
pleasure,  I  amjalmost  disposed  to  retract  the  distinction  I  have 
made  between  art  and  design  in  manufacture ;  at  least ,  it 
draws  me  away  further  from  your  view  of  exact  representa- 
tion. How  could  you  alter  it?  imagine  instead  of  it  a  sheep, 
for  it  is  its  opposite ,  a  cow,  and  if  you  please,  the  maid 
milking  it ,  carved  'according  to  most  exact  life  ;  you  might 
admire  the  thing,  but  it  would  be  turned  out  of  this  room. 

Nat.  And  why,  for  I  really  think  it  would  be  an  alteration 
for  the  better? 

Ins.  The  why  is,  that  1  do  not  want  the  fatigue  of  com- 
parison with  the  reality,  where  ornament,  not  picture,  is  in- 
tended ;  and  while  in  this  room  I  would  shut  out  the  farm- 
yard and  all  its  pigs  and  sheep,  delvers  and  diggers. 

Nat.  Now  you  turn  from  sober  argument  to  wit,  and  throw 
an  air  of  vulgarity  into  the  representation,  that  need  not  be  a 
part  of  it.  .Why  not  represent  things  in  themselves  more  ele- 
gant;  flowers,  for  instance,  and  fruit:  you  know  the  value 
of  Gibbon's  carving  ? 

Idi.  Gibbon's  work  is  beautiful  indeed,  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  manage  his  lights  and  shadows,  to  give  boldness  and 
delicacy  too  where  required  :  you  have  brought  a  giant  in 
that  line  of  art  to  combat  for  you ;  but  I  will  pit  the  dragonet 
against  him  ;  and  in  all  that  ideality,  I  can  fancy  that  though 
he  cuts  oif  one  head,  another  will  peep  out  from  some  of  the 
involutions  of  lines,  and  soon  thrust  out  the  perfect  head,  and 
hiss  secundem  artem.  Besides,  the  whole  thing  is  delight- 
fully fantastic,  and  the  depths  and  hollows  and  maziness  of  the 
lines  are  all  of  ornamental  magic,  to  be  converted  ad  libitum 
to  any  magical  meaning :  and,  strange  to  say,  fancy  will  do 
what  comparison  will  not,  and  invest  with  life ,  understanding, 
and  meaning,  and  purpose,  those,  to  your  view,  unmeaning 
lines,  more  readily  than  the  nicer  judgment  will  admit  those 
living  qualities  in  things  meant  to  be  exact  similitudes.  We 
are  ready  to  deny  what  is   arrogantly   assumed.    «Are  those 
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pictures  like  the  lions? »  said  the  boy  to  the  showman.  « Like! » 
quoth  he,  «so  much  so,  that  you  would  not  know  one  from 
the  other. »  •  Then, »  said  the  hoy,  « I  will  save  my  money.'* 
He  had  nothing  left  him  to  wonder  at;  Had  the  dragon  been 
really  like  any  thing ,  we  should  never  wonder ;  now,  you 
may  look  yourself  into  a  maze  of  wild  metamorphosis ,  and 
find  truth  and  impossibility  linked  together  to  give  you' 
pleasure. 

NiT.  You  really  magnify  the  ornamental  greatly — you  sur- 
prise me  ;  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  reserved 
all  your  ideality  for  the  higher  art — picture ;  but  now,  I  find 
that,  if  imagination  be  the  test  of  genius,  there  must  be  more 
of  it  in  ornamental  design. 

Ide.  No,  by  no  means,  I  dd  not  even  intimate  so  much. 
Pictures  must  have  distinct,  more  defined  objects;  their  ideality 
is  of  a  precise  purpose,  and  must  be  united  at  the  same  time 
more  closely  to  the  exactness  of  nature,  while  they  have  an 
aim  above  it.  Design  in  ornamental  is  best  where  little  is 
done  ;  in  picture,  where  much.  The  mind  must  be  in  the 
picture  —  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  in  yourself ->- if  mind  it 
should  be  called, —  rather  say  fancy,  which  the  character  of 
ornament  surely  enables  you  to  indulge  in. 

Nat.  Now,  then,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  coming  round 
to  my  opinion.  In  art,  then,  in  picture,  you  will  at  least 
call  the  artist  to  a  strict  account  of  the  natural  in  his  works — 
you  will  make  him  study  nature  ,  and  nature  alone ,  in  all 
forms,  particularly  the  human  figure,  the  most  beautiful  of 
forms.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  picture,  I  will  consider 
•  schools  of  designs  for  our  manufactures  at  another  time.  Let 
us  have  exact  drawing  from  real  thiags,  and  exact  colouring 
too,  perfect  nature  in  the  arts,  meaning  picture-painting  ;  for 
where ,  as  you  say;  there  must  be  a  more  definite  object, 
there  must  be  nothing  but  precise  truth. 

Ide.  But  you  forget  this  was  agreed,  if  you  would  define 
precise  truth  correctly,  and  thus  it  is  we  argue  in  a  circle  ; 
for  as  I  expected,  or  as  such  was  my  meaning ,  precise  truth 
may  be  more  than  the  first  visible  and  obvious  truth.  Exem- 
plify it  thus  by  a  truly  ideal  painter  in  one  respect,  and  not 
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at  all  90  in  another — Rembrandt.  Often,  in  telling  his  atory^ 
hia  object  is  mystery,  his  figures  may  be  illnlrawn,  ill-con- 
ceiyed  ;  no  matter,  he  wishes  not  to  draw  yon  to  them  as  to 
beautiful  objects ,  but  they  tell  as  parts  to  throw  into  light 
and  shade ,  and  on  which  to  var^  his  colour,  so  that  you 
think  not  of  them,  but  of  the  mystery — that  is  his  object,  he 
is  true  to  that.  His  work,  therefore,  establishes  the  truth  of 
mystery*,  to  which  he  has  occupied  the  minor  truths —  minor 
with  him  with  regard  to  his  object ,  though  every  thing  in 
another  painter  of  another  aim.  So  you  will  see  here,  by 
your'  precise  truth,  perhaps  you  did  not  mean  to  include  this 
ideal  truth. 

Nat.  But  do  you  not  think  Rembrandt's  pictures  would  be 
better,  if,  in  addition,  there  was  the  beautiful  and  correct 
drawing  of  the  figure? 

Idb.  I  fear  to  incur*  the  charge  of  inculcating  bad  taste , 
but  if  compelled  to  decide,  I  must  say  —  no.  Perfect  music 
may  not  be  without  a  sacrifice  to  discord.  A  Venus  and  Apollo 
in  their  utmost  beauty  would  offend  in  one  of  Rembrandt's 
deep  mysteries — Ihey  would  divide  his  subject.  Where  they 
are,  they  must  have  absolute  dominion. 

Nat.  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that — but  you  are 
flying  from  the  purpose .  I  am  not  of  a  new  opinion  —  the 
controversy  is  an  old  one.  The  Caracci  first  set  up  the  school 
of  naturalists.  They  saw  in  nature  all  that  was  wanted  in 
art. 

Idb.  In  obvious  nature,  did  they  ?  They  presumed  to  do  ' 
so,  but  in  their  better  works  stepped  beyond  the  limits  they 
professed  to  confine  themselves  within  ;  and  their  predilection 
has  even  made  their  high  fame  and  name  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion. The  fame  of  the  Caracci  is  not  rising.  But  were  not 
Correggio  and  Raffaelle  naturalists  ?  Certainly  they  were,  and 
idealists  too-^the  great  painter  must  be  both  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
you  do  not,  in  referring  to  th^t  controversy,  somewhat  leave 
your  own  ground.  You  widen  the  discussion.  You  forget, 
too,  that  your  Caracci  painted  tritons,  and  sea<«gods,  and  wood 
nymphs,  dryads  and  hama-dryads,  which'  they  did  not  find  in 
their  academies — and,  where  they  made  them  too  human,  they 
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lacked  genius ,  and  where  shackled.  The  fact  is ,  the  art  is 
universal ;  too  wide  is  the  field  for  these  limits.  We  agree 
perfectly,  if  you  assert  that  nature  should  be  studied  intensely, 
and  with  utmost  accumcy ;  but  when  nature's  forms  leave  you, 
that  is  external,  shrink  not  from  the  ideal  daring. 

Nat.  It  is  not  that  nature's  forms  leave  you,  but  you  leave 
them;  and  the  examples  you  gi^e,  though  from  the  natura- 
lists the  Caracci,  are  to  my  view  absurdities.  Who  ever  saw, 
or  in  a  sane  state  imagined,  tritons  and  mermaids,  and  idge- 
mis  omne?— the  impossibility  of  their  existence  is  shocking. 
There  cannot  be « physically,  anatomically,  such  a  being  as 
half-man  half-fish:  our  actual  knowledge  rises  up  against  the 
fabrication,  and  proclaims  the  cheat. 

Ide.  Not  so  fast — you  assume  too  much ;  who  ever  saw 
is  one  thing,  but  who  ever,  in  a  sane  state,  imagined  is  an- 
other thing.  I  well  tell  you  the  sanest  who  imagined  he  saw 
«A  mermaid  on  a  do1phiu*s  back.* 

Nay,  the  all-sane  Shakspeare  not  only  imagined  he  saw,  but 
called  the  testimony  of  another  sense ;  he  heard  her 

« Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.* 

You  must  not  pass  over  the  last  line,  the  idea  beyond  the 
visible  nature,  giving,  endowing  with  the  anatomy  of  brain, 
and  feeling,  and  sense  of  civility  too,  that  which  hath  none. 
Nay  more,  the  very  stars  are  mad  to  hear  the  music — 

•  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. » 

So  that  you  perceive  that  not  only  did  Shakspeare  imagine 
the  mermaid,  but  gave  the  sea  and  the  stars  life,  and  under- 
standing, and  delight  to  hear  her.  I  see  you  yield — be  sure 
that,  if  you  bring  poetry  into  the  argument,  you  are  lost; 
for  the  art  is  poetry,  only  for  words  it  uses  fori^s  and  col- 
ours. 

NiT.  No,  not  quiAe  the  same — words  hurry  over  the  ab- 
surdities, but  painting  fixes  them. 

Idi.  Painting  only  fixes  what  it  selects,  so  that  it  must 
bear  the  blame,  or  assume  the  merit. 
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Kat.  Even  in  poetry  does  not  Horace  deery  the  practice 
of  imagiiuiig  impofisiUe  conjtfnctionA  ? 

Idk.  Certainly  he  does  not — he  only  condonns  the  incon- 
gmoos  in  character— the  tigers  and  lambs — not  ut  pliMcidis 
coeant  unmitia.  The  monster  he  called  his  friends  to  deride, 
was  indeed  an  absurd  jumble  of  odds  and  ends,  that  never 
*  could  be  imagined  to  be  one  beuig.  The  horse's  neck,  and 
the  woman^s  head,  and  what  beside? 

Nat.  You  will  not  defend  a.  Centaur,  that  worst  of  impos- 
sibilities; would  any  painter  of  sense  now-anlays  perpetrate 
suelk  a  subject  ? 

loB.  Why  not  ?  I  have  seen  a  Tory  beautiful  picture,  by 
Rubens,  of  the  Centaur  Nessus — the  wounded  Nessus  ;  nor  did 
Rubens  think  it  a  vile  perpetration  to  paint  the  half-bull  half- 
fish  monster,  rushing  from  the  sea  to  destroy  the  chaste  Hip- 
poly  tur;  nor  do  I  think  you  would,  upon  reflection,  disdain 
the  beast ;  but  Centaurs  surely  are  a  poetical  conception,  and 
of  admitted,  recognised  fable. 

Nat.     Poetry  run  mad,   and  painting  too,   that  adopts  the 

iable.     Do  let  me  show  you  the   absurdity.     Here  is  a  crea- 

I  ture  with  two   stomachs,    the  human  and   enquine,    and  one 

I  mouth  to  maintain  them   both — the  one  body  lives   on   hay, 

I  the  other  on  flesh,  and  there  cannot  be,  physically  speaking, 

I  any  union  or  commonieation  betweien  them.     Is  it  possible  to 

look  at  a  picture  of  a  Centaur,  and  not  see  and  laugh  at  the 

folly  or  ignorance  of  the  artist  ? 

Ids.  Well,  you  have  put  a  very  strong  case — you  have 
put  the  dissection  of  your  own  natural  in  a  very  striking, 
startling  way  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  that,  I  can  make  out 
a  case  for  the  Centaurs,  the  greater  will  be  the  triumph  of 
art: 

Nat.     Admitted. 

Idb.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  ignorance — it  may  be  asked 
if  knowledge,  too,  does  not  produce  its  morbid  disease;  and, 
be  not  offended,  it  may  happen  that  your  imagination  is  in- 
fected by  it  ;  and  as  one  in  the  jaundice  sees  all  things  of 
one  hbe,  so  one  under  the  knowledge  of  disease,  may  see,  by 
too  scrutinizing  a  view,    through    the   beauty-covering  to  the 
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bones  and  sinews,  and  anatomize  a  Venus.  It  has  been  said, 
happy  is'  he  that  does  not  kno'W  he  has  a  stomach ;  we  maj 
say,  doubly  unhappy  is  he  who,  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  a 
Centaur,  should  discover  that  be  has  two.  Yon  are  disen* 
chanted  by  your  knowledge,  it  has  deadened  your  imagina* 
tion.  You  would  be  incredulous  of  any  fruit  but  pippins,  in 
the  fabulous  Hesperides.  You  would  bark  in  return  at  all 
Cerberus's  heads,  and  pass  on,  never  believing  that  you  would 
meet  the  ghost  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  converse 
with  him  on  glory.  -The  waking  dream  of  poetry  must  not 
be  for  you.  You  must  always  pass  condemnation  on  our  best 
poets  and  painters,  if  you  cannot  so  master  your  mind  as  to 
throw  it  into  a  belief.  What  to  you  would  be  Titian's  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  and  the  young  Satyr-god  dragging  the  cap- 
tured head?  What  Raffaelle's  Archangel  treading  upon  the 
Great  Enemy?  Would  you  not  see  the  impossibility  of  make 
and  muscle  to  support  his  wings,  as  you  do  that  of  the  two- 
bodied  Centaur?  Poor  Ovid!  and  all  the  poets  and  painters 
that  have  followed  him,  you  would  burn  all  their  metamor- 
phoses. The  beautiful  Circe,  too,  you  will  not  acknowledge 
a  swine  of  her  making.  You  can  pass  with  an  unpalpitating 
heart  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  But  you  are  not  to  be 
envied.  The  fact  is,  in  the  better  half  of  poetry  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  know  but  to  believe — to  believe  even  against 
knowledge  ;  a  belief  that  borrows  more  from  our  feelings,  and 
perhaps  our  better  ones,  than  from  our  understandings.  You 
cannot  love  truly  with  this  ever-vigilant,  prying  knowledge, 
for  to  do  so  you  must  take  something  for  granted,  and  bor- 
row a  few  fascinations  from  imagination.  So,  my  good  friend, 
if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  strip  yourself  bare  indeed; 
you  will  have  no  confidence  in  hidden  virtues.  Go  not  to  a 
theatre,  for  if  the  fit  lasts,  you  will  see  nothing  but  the  ac- 
tors; you  will  not  shed  a  tear  over  Lear  and  Cordelia,  for 
you  will  know  they  are  but  mimes.  Nay,  you  must  hourly 
call  yourself  to  task  for  the  very  language  you  use,  lest  you 
deal  in  hyperbole,  in  trope  and  figure.  Now  tell  me,  is  not 
all  this  abandonment  against  your  nature  ?  you  have  really 
not  considered  the  subject   sufiiciently.     Are  you  prepared  to 
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gite'vip  alLlkat  ft  -ihowB;  ^frooi'  the  drHliof ij^^ur  arg4raeatj| 
j6n  rouflif  giv«  up  ?  Kno^ledfeiinake^  evm  chaHty  to^ld;  lyoii 
iAi  lietieR'gtvci  )(oiii*.peQee.'lo  fl  ^ood  actor  thanidbcoiiarBvevy 
eUati  'Bol.be  €MsiAent;  huttk  every  irork  of  tmagioatioii 
tikat;  demfaiids  ofliyoo  h  pcior  belief,  (and. you  Bhall^'iunw  a 
sdiaH  library v)^!0v  -adtniti  eYQn>  Cenlaura  within  Iheipafe  of'cnah- 
dibilifiy.     .  i  ' 

Nat.     You.fadve  lectured  me  findy^  and  have  said  aa mudh 
fbr'yoifr  Centaurs  as  x;an  be  said. 

.  hz^  '  By  no  means.  .There  is  iniiek  iMre  to  be'saidi-^h# 
Idleir  ihalCiSs  unsaid.;  ifor  eren.couHs  of  jjjstice  botw  to:  pfesa*- 
eedeat-4tkere  is  aixthorify  in  IhtoirfaTOur.  Do  you  reallyfon- 
^■'tlM  great  statuary — tha  noble  battloof : the  La^itbn  abd 
Centaurs  ^  ieven,  )rou  see^  in  hard  solid  maible  has  thai  great 
idea; -been  perpetuated.  *  Biit  I  will*  give  you  an  example  in 
painting.  Let 'us  look  for  Luci^n's  description  of  *  the  cop)r 
of  a  .picture  by  ZeuxiS)  w3iich  he  saw  at. Athens,  of  a  IcnMb 
Centaorc  .Hcffe  it-is.  ■      -n.... 

.  Nat.  And,  with  the  original,  Jiand  down  ttw  tr^siatioh. 
Franklin's,  r see?     ;     .  :  ♦! 

fiw.     i' shall  Head  it. .  «    -i  -  ..n 

•-'  "Nkt.'  'fly 'aH.  means.  ..  ^  •    '?  • 

fa>ti.'  Thiia,  then,  saith  Lueiah  t— ;>ii  I  will  tell  yona  stoiy 
of -Heuxisv'.  ((That  faiaams  (painter seldom!  chosei  to;  ha]adle.triiB 
and'/tdrnmonVsubj^cts,  svch'^s  he^ei^'^'gods/and^biattlesi  'bbt 
9iUaajr8!endeaVoiired^to:ataike. out '.something  ncjifv  tode^jerted 
allikb  arl^'find  skill  upoh  .itl  iAiDOil|  ^th^.tUag&be  painted 
a  feiimle  iCentaiir^  with  tiito  youngi  ohratf.  /Theoeis  anesact 
topyiof  it  iM^lf.  at  ^tiifina  ;'  the  oipiginM  jtesviaid  tb  fcarebetita 
ieni  intdi  Italy  by  Syllat,  the 'ftoitoan^gelKral^aiid. -lost  at  ada 
wUi  the. ; whole  icar^ov  somewhere,  I  believe,  near  Malta!  The 
copyi^!  however;  I. hair.eA.s^n,:  and  KirtU. describe  to  ybu.(..  not 
.that  I'^tbnd  toiibd.a  jiidgid;  of  pioidred,  but:  because \iirheiii  I 
sa^  lit,  ;itt/a  ^intbn'd  cnlfectixm'  ilbore,  it:  madei*a  slaoDig'aM- 
prettion  vodlme^  iMUiilipevfecilyrnreoQlleot  ivevf.  ^art.aEfnit. 
Thft  CenUnuifittilyin^  doHfn  on;anfltoodthllnrf  i'thaH^ti  mUnh 
npctoent^.  a  )ntora(  ia^siretched<ion!  the.  gn^uaA,   withv/tfafc  hnd 

feMr»xt6p4^  ba^<^aiAit  t  The ^£»») teal  .not  realUaghMili.ks 
VOL.  m,  16  • 
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if  ahe  lay  on  her  aide,  bat  one  df  them  as  hneefiog,  wHb  the 
hoof  beat  under,  the  other  raised  ap,  and  traiapling  on  the 
grasB^  like  a  borsd  prepared  to  leap.  She-  holda  one  of  thA 
yoilng  ones  in  her  arms,  and  snckfes  it  like  a  child  at  her 
woman's  breast,  and  the  other  at  her  doge  Kkfe  a  coh*  in.&e 
further  part  of  the  picture  is  seen  a  ihale  Centaur,  as  "watoh- 
ing  from  a  place  of  observation,  supposed  to  be  the  fatheif^ 
showing  a  lion's  cub,  which  he  lifts  up  as  if  to  frighten  the 
young  ones  in  sport.  With  regard  to  correctness  in  drawings 
the  colouring,  light  and  shade,  symmetry,  proportion,  and 
other  beauties  of  this  picture,  as  I  am  not  a  suffident  judg6 
of  the  art,  1  leave  it  to  painters;  whose  business  it  is  Id  e»* 
.plain  and  illustrate  them.  What  I  principally  admire  in  Zea^ 
'lis,  is  his  showing  so  much  variety,  and  ail  the  riches  of  his 
art,  in  the  management  of  one  subject,  representing  a  liiasi  s0 
fieree  and  terrible,  the  hair,  so  nobly  disheveldd,  rough  and 
'flowing  over- the  shonlders  where  it  joins  the  hone,  and  the 
countenance,  though  smiling,  amazingly  .wild  and  savage.  The 
female  Centaur  is  a  nlost  beautiful  mare  df  Thessalian  breed, 
such  as  had  been  never  ridden  or  tamed.  All  the. upper  pact 
resembling  a  very  handsome  woman,  except  the  ears,  which 
are  like  a  satyrs  :  that  part  of  the  figurey  where  the  bedy  of 
the  woman  joins  to  that  of  the  horse,  incorp<>rating  as  it  were 
insenslUy,  add  by  slow  degrees,  so  tint  yod  «an  scarce  in^iric 
the  transilioa,  deeeiuing  the  sight  most  <agiwMy.  Thd  fe- 
rocity; that  appears  in  the  young  ontas,  ismnreorer  admicablj 
expressed ;  as  well  as  the  childish  innoc^tice  in  thtoir  eokidte- 
!  nances  when  they  look  towards  the  yonng*  lion,  clifaging  at 
I  the  san^  tinle  to  the  breast,  and  getting  as  chMe  as  possible 
to  their  mother,  ti  Does  not  this  description  reconcile  you  to 
the  Centaurs  even  more  than  the  Phygaleian  marbles  ^  How 
admirably  does  Locito  criticise  the  picture,  feelingerery  beauty! 
IThe  Hippo^Centaui^,  looking  on  at  his  infiints^  kind  hoidln(r  tip 
the  Jion's  cub  to' frighten  themv  The  hyoh^  iaW  wild  and^aa- 
.ita|^,'  of  the  kughing^modatain  minUMBst:  How  wdltbe 
r^nidn^ift.^einM^  said  the  hmtel  Ho^  beaiitiru}  Ae  Jernak, 
^«ii  4[bwi  ivvll  ilm  kuynan  body  blehdt- wlibitlNtttof  tta^hme. 
.  Liimn,  QiMRof  tonrie  te«is,'^'^ou  pkvisffi^,  sa^r^ 'tts  ireH  as 
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]Mi  and  All  Q&er  naittaiiitov  tho  i«i^i«»ttity  l^f  tli»  juneUon 
Krf  til©  tt»  bodiey,  jlnd  ArtiJU  y<>«r  alteliHon.to  the  wonderful 
art  with  which  yoaaM  cheated  iotO  a  helief  olit.  Luciaac^imsas' 
a  miwit  what  5»^  would  tnake'^n  objoctiw/  B^w  nicely  he  noti*. 
qas,  partifluliriy  as  being  ntostwonderfolip  effort  the^x|>r^aA* 
ef  the  infanif  at  the  breast^  sail  feeding,  childishly  at  the  lion'a 
cnh«  which  the  fattier  is  boMing  up  to  terrify  ibAm,  ftDd  «>  Obn 
aerr^.lhe  effe^.  Does  not  all  this  variety,  theinf^nts^  And  tlM 
incident  of  the  Hpn's  cub,  avert  your  AttentipQ  fron^  any  im- 
poaribility  P—and  how  arllully  managed  ?  ^eaw,  Lncian  t^f 
ua,  was  dtsgiirted  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject  wly  waa 
admired),  and  not  his  mode  of  treating  it.  The  mud;  the 
4wt,  of  the  vt  they  only  admire.  -AH  else  but  the  novelty 
did  J^euiis  in  vain ;  yet  not  in  vain,  for  you  ^re  judges  ol 
pawatiag,  and  spe  every  thing  with  a  knowledge  of  art,  pvOr 
vi^ed  it  he  worthy  an  exhibition. » — 

Sat/  T]^  (l^^riptioi^  is  at  any  rate  beautiful,  and  I  Vfiow 
y^^i  witt  ilfj^  advaiitage.  of  tliat  adinissip^,  and  aay  the  detfr 
eriptiop  if  the  pi<4ure ;  so  I  must  yield  my^lf  vp^  at  l^ast 
for  t^e  pjresent,  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  natural.  - 

Jb»s.  That  is  more  than  I  ask  ;-«but  come,  Lucian  had  a 
aaoe  jiadgmen^,  loved  pictures,  and  has  given  descriptions  of  a  * 
few— shall  we  look  into  them  ?— you  will  be  called  to  believe 
more  impossibilities.  We  will  take  his  dialogue  of  Zephyrus 
/^id  Notus — his  picture  ;  and  Paul  Veronese  never  painted  bet- 
ter. •  Zephyrus,  Europa  wandered  to  the  sea-shore,  to  divert 
herself  with  her  companions^  when  Jupiter,  pulling  on  the 
form  of  a  bull,  came  and  sported  with  them.  Most  beautiful 
did  he  appear,  for  he  was  milk-white,  his  countenance  mild 
^nd  gentle,  and  his  horns  turned  back  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  ;  he  leaped  and  played  about  the  shore,  and  lowed  so 
delightfully,  that  Europa  ventured  to  get  upon  him.  Jupiter 
imqoiediately  ran  oiT  with  her  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  away.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits  ;  with  one 
hand  laid  hold  of  his  horn  that  she  might  not  fall  off,  and 
wiUi  the  other  took  up  her  robes  that  were  tossed  about  by 
the  wind.*  ^  Notus.  It  must  have^been  a  charming  sight, 
Zephyrus,  to  see  Jupiter  swimming  and  ca(rrying  his  beloVed. » 
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t34  tNQLisB  fcwnw;'  ^ 

^Zepfyroi.  Bui  whist  foUowed  was  MH  more  Mightftil.^  Thar 
sea  became  placid,  aiid,  luHed  as  it  were  into  tranqatHily,  te* 
sembled  a  smooth  and  unruffled  plain  ;  we,  as  silenrt  spect»* 
tors  only,  accompanied  them.  Th^  loves,  hovering  round 
th<tai,  and  sometimes  just  touching  the.  waves  with'  tbdr  feet, 
hbre 'lighted  torches,  and  sung  hymleneals.  The  neretdis,  half* 
naked,  rising  from  the  water,  rode  on  the  backs  of  dolphins,' 
and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  applause.  The  tritons  afad  sea 
nymphs,  all  that  the  element  could  produce  of  grace  or  beaiuty, 
spo^rted  and  sung  around.  Neptunis  himself,  ascending  his  cha* 
riot  wi(h'  AmphitriteV  led  the  way  r^ejoicing,  and  was  brides- 
man to  his  happy  brother.  AbOTO  all,  two  tritons  <)arrying 
Yenns  reclining  ih  her -shell,  and  scattering  flowers  of  every 
khid  in  the  way  before  the  bride :  thus  they  proceeded  from 
Pbttnicia  quite  to  Crete.  When  they. 'arrived  at  the  islaiid; 
Jupiter  appeared  no  longer  in  the  j^orm  of  a  bull;  but,  in  his 
own/  takiqg  Europa  by  the  hand,  led  her  blushing  and  |wilh 
downoast  eyes  into  the  Dictseaii'  cate.  We  returned  to  the 
sea  ;  and,  according  Ito  our  several  departments,-  moved  the 
waves  of  it.  >  nNotus,  Happy,  thri<^e  happy  art  thoo^  Ze- 
ph'yrus,*'  to  have  seen  such  a  sight,  whilst  I  was  employed  in 
looking  at  griffins,  elephants,  and  blacks."  Here  are  pictures 
that  many  have  been  painted  after  this  description,  in  words  and 
colours,  and  not  the  least  worthy  the  fascinating  Ariosto. 
There  is,  by-the-by,  a  pretty  little  Greek  idyll  taken  from 
this  tale  of  Europa,  that  Gibson  the  sculptor  would  make 
much  of.  It  is  of  Cupid  turned  ploughman,  and,  while  sow- 
ing, he  sees  and  knows  Jupiter  in  his  bull  form,  looks  back 
and  threatens  him,  that  if  he  doesn't  mind  what  he  is  about, 
he  wilt  put  his  neck  in  the  yoke.  Is  not  this  a  subject  for 
sculpture,  the  god-bull,  what  a  form — and  the  arch-god  love?  • 
'  But  you  remember  Lueian's  picture  of  Luna  and  Endymion, 
111  the  dialogue  between  Venns  and  Luna.  The  Greek  is  all 
gentleness  of  most  moonlight  sleep,  and  silver-shaded  light. 

•  You  think  Endymion  then,  skid  Venus,  beautiful? 

•  Luna — To  me,  I  confess  he  appears  charming,  especially 
when,  throwing  his  garment  on  the  rock,  he  goes  to  sleep, 
his  arrows  in  his  left  hand,    that  seem  drooping    from  him, 
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and  bM  t%)it  mippoHlfag  M  hecid«  inid  g(Vin(c' ii«ir  luilre  tbi 
bk  beMtiiM  fa«e.  His  breath,  sis  he  slefipBl  ia  ##e^lir<tha^i 
ambroria. '  TUen  edand'  I  domdv  -^  softly  as  p<)sfible,  ^nid^ 
treading^  on  mj  tip*bes  tbat'I  maj  not  wiike  arid  disturb  liiniU 
Ton  know  tbe^reat,  in  short,  I  nm-dfing  fdr'lore  df  him.i*- 
The  latter  part,  hi  jtavUcular,  u  riklf  trandated.  tbe^€reeV 
has  the  tery  softness- and  cnntfon'  of  ttie  gehtleA  footi'tig.'>A'lv 
bano  painted  this,  'and  sweetly! .  It  was  soft 'moonlight,  and 
deep,  aind  Idve^  and  Dian's  beauty, 

Nat.  But  this  \i  Lucian's  picture  of  words,  not  Ua'^del^ 
criptibni  of  a  picture  actually' painted.  >  w/ 

.  Ids.  Thie*^and  if  you  are  not 'tired  of  Locian^  we  will 
Com  to  hiS' descriptibn  of  apictune,'  which  be > says  heaaw-ih 
Italy.  The  picture  is  by  ^tion*— the  marriage  ofRokana  and 
Alexander.  Raffiaelle  was  so:  pleased  with  this,  description, 
diat  he  painted  a  pietbre'of  it,  which  was  hung  in  hia.ewn 
BOom.  Tha.oaly  alteration  niinfe  by  Raffaelle  being,  thiatihe 
transferiMlh^' scene  from  an  inner*  chamber  to  a  caailp^.  : 

Such  was  the  pierfection  of'  the  picture,  that  Proxenidas, 
the  chief  ijndge,  was  oharmed- with  it  to  sncb  a  degree,  -.that 
he  gaVe  iEtton^  who  was  a  stranger,  his  daughter  in  marriage  I 

«Arhe  scene,*  says  Lucian,  cis  a  handsome  inner  chamber, 
with  a  nuptial  bed  in  it,  oh  which  Roaaiia,  a  most  beautifal 
virgin,  is  reolining,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as 
ashamed  of  looking  up  to  Alexander,  who- stands  by  her.  Sha 
is  attended  by  several  smiling  cupids,  one  of  whom  is  behind, 
lifting  up  her  veil,  and  diseoyering  her  beauties  to  thebtide- 
groom  ;  whilst  another,  in  the  character  of  a  slave,  pulls  mff 
her  dipper,  that  she  may  lie  down  ;  another  fays  bold  onAle- 
xander's  robe,  and  seems  drawing  him,  with  ail. his  strength, 
towards  the  bride.  He  has  a  garland  in  his  hand,  which  he 
offers  to  her.  Heph»stion  stands  close  to  him  with,  a  tonsh 
in  bis  hand,  and  leaning  on  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  I  :take 
to  be  Hymen,  though  there  is  no  name  inscribed  over  him. 
In  another  part  of  the  picture  are  a  number  of  cupids  sport- 
ing with  Alexander's  armour,  twe  of  them — like  porters' sweat- 
ing under  a  burthen-- ^arrying^  a  spear,  with  two  more  at  .a 
little  distanse^.  one  lying  npon  bis  shield,   and  homev'  Jike  a 
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hipg  m  Uivmpli,  by  s^raral  who  Mke  bpUof^be  jMinAls'i^C. 
it,  trbikt  ibe  othor  'g^t9  iiUp  hi*  ^o^ir^f-mml,  mA  MMeab 
hiflKself,  as  if  wiCh  a  design  to  frigbteaiba  msl  if  tbef  ooim 
fbat  way  ;  nor  ive  tbesa  sfowts  wiebput  dosfgn,  af  ibe  nrtist 
meant  by  tbem  to  point  out  the  haro's  paawon  for  war,  ami 
to  sbow  that  haur  mych  aoevar  be  migbt,  be  in  k»ve  iritb  Ro* 
xana,  be  bad  not  forgot  bis  arms*  Th&  picture,  it  may  ha 
ohserTed,  had  something  nuptial  in  it,  which  might  reoom* 
mend  JEtion  to  the  daughter  of  Pcoxehidas,  as  -the  marriage 
of  Alexander  was  a  type  of  his  own,  and  the  hefo,  wb^se 
wedding  was  represented;  a  kind  of  bridesman  lo  the  painter, 
who  went  away  equally  happy.*  This  of  FranUin's  is  not 
the  most  elegant  translation  i  but  does  it  serve  to.  reooneite 
yon  to  the  maohinery  of  eu^ids,  which,  unless  you  have  ad^ 
vanced,  am  a  step  or  two  beyond  your  limits  of  Uie  natural?  • 

Nat.  .  lisee  you  are  determined  to  decide  for  me;  but  baa 
not  this  same  Lueian  a  description  of  a  portrait,  and  a  defence 
of  the  flattery,  in  which  there  is  no  such  cupid  maehmery? 
e  Idb.  ■  The  Portrait,  ■  which  is  so  much  &  wnrk  for  the 
painter  that  the  translator  «httndily  inscribed  the  translatioii 
to  his  friend  the  great  portrait  painter  of  England,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  •  But  are  you  quite  correct  as  to  the  raachitffery? 
It  is  not  ft  description,  but  directions  how  to  paint  it ;  and 
all  art,  all  beauty,  all  wisdom,  gods,  goddesses,  the  most 
noted  philosophers,  and  most  fascinating  of  woman  kind,  are 
called  upon  to  contribute,  even  Daedalus  and  his  wings,  which, 
byTthe-by,  offers  the  translator  an  opportunity  of  a  far  gros- 
aer  flattery  than  could  be  charged  against  his  original^  and  is 
certainly  a  specimen  of  the  bathos.  Thus,  in  a  note  on  Dse- 
dalus's  wings,  he  says  : — «  This  is  to  thi$  last  degree  elegant; 
the  whole  description  is,  indeed,  inimitable.  It  is  perhaps 
.impossible  for  an  Engiish  reader  at  the  present  juncture,  to 
read  the  latter  part  of  it  without  applying  it  to  the  best  of 
women,  our  own  amiable  and  beneficent  Queen  Charlotte. » 
The  passage  that  called  out  this  nonsense  rans,  «and  thus 
die  also  gains  universal  admiration,  for  all  wish  those  wings 
may  ever  remain  unhurt  which  scatter  blessings  on  every  side 
•.of  tiiem; «  and  by  this,  you,  my  friend  NaturaHsl,  will  learn 
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two  titegi^^thH-  kfbie  96TMAU  4o68  r^fer  i#-11iliig6  0  Hltle 
oM  of  your  ntfliire^.'Md  that  flMt^y  irill  Mver  'Want  anare^ 
■56  to*  enter  in  at.  And  you  nay  jMrhaps  aM ,  that  iriiat 
was  iopoasible  for  an  EnglMh  reader  at  one  JuncUnre,  is 
vcty  possA^le  $t  anothen* ;  and  ihos  you  ttiay  be  led  to  qne^ 
tion  aome  other  of  your  ttnpostiMlilfed.  i 

NiT.  Yoin  bertainly  do  not  oofirtdef  afny  ooneeptions  good 
and  worthy  :of  represenCatioo,  but  those  of  a  sound  mind. 
For  thatj  sanity, -is  ntoeasary  to  a  getdtis.  Yet  you  must  ad- 
mit-^ for,  as  a  atrong'jease,  I  return' to  tkeCen^urs — thattlie 
conception  of  die^e  hioosters  aro^  from  terror,  whieh  ia  not 
the  sane  stats  of- the  mind.  It  is  a  stat^  in  which  ^e  tee 
ihings  not  a»  they  -are.  The  enemy  that  first  made  their  apu 
pearance  descending'  from  the  hiHs  on  horseback,  in  the  tenror 
eaused  by  tUe  strangeness  of  the  object,  were  taken,  man  mild 
horse,  ibr  one  creature*  H«re  fear  set  aside  reaaon  ^  and  it 
Is  surely  doubly  absurd  to  perpetuate,  when  reaaen  returai, 
wlbat  could  Oiily  imiconoeived  in  the  absence  of  reason. 

Ii«.  Wtl^  yre  will  say  that  terror  was  the  parent  of  die 
idea;  lint  I  cannbt  admit  that  terror  is  not  a  sane  state ttf  the 
mind;  it  is  the  very  €onditio«  of  tjiuman  natum  tube  subjert 
to  ferrdr-*-«4noreover,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  in  thear- 
gutMent  to  show,  tkfat  H'>iB  naturaK  '  To  express  the  ideas. that 
the  mind  naturaUy  uud^'any  oireumstances  coHceiyes^  19  ia- 
gtttMralie  to  tiitt  pro vinoe  of  ^etry  ^nd  painting.  Nor  are  you 
propatt^'lo  say  that  Che  Imind  in  u  state  not  sane,  n»y  not 
aoneeive  idaas.graM  amd  beautiful,  and  such  as  might  find  a 
ineady  re^aptiaaL  in  all  nwnds,  and  create  f\»r  theaiaelvva  aauf- 
Aaient  Miaf.  Butntark  how  some  action  giineii  to  thocrea- 
ilnrev  >^iutU  bring  fbnrard  >  the  power  and  grandeur  of  it,*,  ao 
as  at.  once  to  take  ovt  of  you  the  fconcait  of  your  knowledge, 
itet  the  creatiure  iveMer  coidd  :be<  Yon  see  It' has  life  )md 
'«%t)e«i^  ansd  ybu  Question  aio  fieii4her/  i  :   : . 

'.  n'Ceu.dub  t^uD^en^e  Quin  vertice  nibntis',ao  alto   .' 
bcsiittia'tHitCcfitatiri'j  W(!ft^blmTi'Othrytt^^  '•'''' 

-^      <     Xiifi<(tt«4ft»  icwritt'^l)idi):''i^t'ferfafibu«  iiigeii»   '      i    ''   'lli" 

•'iJHareryai  0Wliwv..afo«|E^lr(M>«»«alifrWy^i^  itteibrow  t^f 
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•A)  kfljr  i^h' :d«|ce9d.     You  know  AOt  Krtat-*jdu  wviMkr^ «« 
amaxed «— are.  prepared  for  someithiDg  extra-bnmaii ,   aiiid  tbe 
auM  word  telk  you  tbej  are   Ceataorsr.     Then  joa  see  Umb 
^  their  .rapid   course — too  ra|rid  to  allow  you   to  scrutiiiixe 
the^r  forins — .quilting  JB[oinoie  and  the  snowy  OChrys,  they 
enter  the  woods,   the  woods  giye  way  as  they  pass,  and  yon 
hear   nothing   but  the   crash,  of  brnnch  and   leafage.     Away 
they  fly.     The  vision  bas  passed ;  but  the  renemhrance  of.it 
never:  < and  will; you  coolly  turn  round,  and  swear  you  could 
•hate  seen  nothing  for  the  creatures  must  have  had  each  two 
isleraiichs,  and   thinly  jt  an  impossibility  ?     We  are  all   apt  to 
'lyield  a  more  rfiady  belief  to  fancy,  than  you  give  even  your* 
self  the. credit  for  doing.     It  is  natural -^we: begin   it  wUk 
infancy,  anfd.  if   we  lose  the.  power,,  it  is  only  in  a  morbid 
.slate,  of  )(nowledge>    .Some.  are.  fearful  we  ahail  believe,  too 
jmuoh  in  worl^  of  l^^cy— you -loo. little  for  enjoy rnenC.  Bottom 
thought  that  3nug,    the  joiner,   aboald  show,  half  hia  face 
through  his  lion's  mane ,  and  advertise  hiniself  to  the   latf ea 
40  a- man,  as  other,  *men. are,  for  •<  there  is  not  a.mRn-e  fearful 
')in\ir{Qiff\  than  your.  lion,  living**    After  all,  it«  is  i  better,  to 
)givb:a  liiUe  credit  i^  fm^i  om!fi  own  or- of  others j'rthan.to 
sliick^and   floijuder  ia  th^   mirAnof^iwhat  we  dKMse  to   term 
*  realities.    Itiia  a  pleasaut  ;[!efuge>:  stfrn^tiioes,  frtfm  the  damp 
lispiriling  >«l«eets    and' laUeys  ,/f.and    vexatious  business    of 
•.every-day/Jife^  to.:^.  OflTiFUb  »<ainOy  to..the  woods  4n4  wilds, 
iila  the. sea'  and  itoi  tW.rivensi  that : are i not. within  geognp^iical 
iJimit,  ilQljee   the  paMimQl.idfpfifitenua.aiMi:hia:.sftlyr&,  wood 
liymplKrland:-wnt«^  njimphs'r.to  hesffv  a6..Wbni6irMrthisata  in 
ane)ofL'hit  isonnet^  ,  oM  Tnton  w<iild  his  wventhed  .hok'iti;  liaiil 
taee-Brdteus  cbming  firom  the  6ea}aad  (gathering  h»tf|)hbcte  around 
,hifai)i/MKeep!  your,  filitcy  healtbjr.  whaibever  you  do  ^  .and  40 
nottfiike  e^ery  waking'  dreaim  for  a  symptom.. of  disease.  Wte 
are,  as  I  think  Wordsworth; /Miys.tQp  mucjh  of  thiet.worWii<aiid 
the  world   is  too  much  with  us.     Come    and  rape  with  that 
wild  Baccba^e,  that  on  a  CenlaV«  b^ck' }s. goading, ^im  on 
with  a  thyrsus.    Do  ye».  doubt  its.^lityt,  because  yqu  see  it 
is  8('>  copy- f ram  ailpi<itute^fr<kii'Pomf^io#Hei^  Then 

lyooowillobe  ih«l)lpier.iuirjtiiri«diiMiii<af)jow  can  to^  14^1  the 
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chase,  and  eyen  when  you  wake,  belieye  it  to  be  one  of  the 
(tilths  of  nature.  « For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease,  let  oar 
firail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise.  • 

Nat.     Farewell  then,  you  have  more  than,  half  brought  on 
somnambulism,  for  I  feel  myself  sleepy. 

(bLACKWOOd's  HASAZniV.) 


JOHN  BULL  IN  TARTARY.  f) 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  «  HAJil  BABA,  •  «  ZOHBAB,  •  BTG. 


In  various  parts  of  Tartary  are  to  be  found  small  Khans 
and  Chieftains,  who,  though  nominally  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  or  Bokhara,  are  in  fact  independent  chiefs. 
Their  seclusion  from  the  world  renders  them  totally  ignorant 
of  what  is  doing  in  it  beyond  their  .own  immediate  depen* 
dence  ;  despotic  in  their  sway,  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  is  plunder  and  man-stealing. 

It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the  habitation  of  one  of  these 
chiefs,' situated  in  a  small  fortified  village,  that,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  spring  morning,  two  individuals  met:  the  one  a 
Persian  Mirza  or  man  of  the  pen,  Timour  by  name;  the  other, 
Omahrr  was  a  tall,  heavy  man,  and  appeared  just  come  off  a 
journey,  armed  at  all  points. 

Timour,  with  surprise  in  his  countenance ,  greeted  the  other, 
saying,  «Omar  Aga,  welcome!  your  place  has  been  empty. 
What  news?> 

■  Well  found,  0  mirza!—- what  news  do  you  ask?  Here  are 
strange  things  come  to  pass.     We  have  seen  marvellous  things! 

(')  TIm  foHowittg  tal«  WM  tuggMted  lyj  rfttding  Ltent.  BornM*  TrafeU  in  Bokbara. 
TOL.    III.  17 
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we  hare  taken  many  prisoners ;  amongst  them  one  sach  at 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  Tartar/.  We  were  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  desert,  posted  behind  that  hill  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  commanding  the  road  from  Meshed,  when 
we  saw,  in  the  very  first  •  call  of  the  moniing,'  a  cloud  of 
dost,  and  heard  the  camel-bells.  ^  Here  is  the  caravan,'  said 
we  as  we  seized  our  lances,  and  we  immediately  prepared  to 
attack.  Our  chief  rode  on  a-head,  and  having  reconnoitred* 
came  back,  exclaiming,  ^Bismiltah!  in  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
phet, let  us  kill.'  •  ' 

•  Well ,  we  attacked ,  and  exclaiming ,  *  YallaJi! '  fell  upon 
them  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow.  We  were  all  lions.  I 
was  a  male  lion  ;  by  your  soul  I  was  wonderful.  Very  soon 
everything  fled  from  before  us;  the  camels  only  remained,  and 
one  man — man  shall  I  call  him?  one  of  the  strangest-looking 
beings,  with  clothes  fitting  tight  to  his  body,  a  black  thing 
like  a  cauldron  on  his  head.,  with  a  white  face  and  smooth 
chin  ;  and  there  be  stood »  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  our  whole  company.  He  spoke  a  stranger  jargon  ; 
crying  out,  *Dara!  dam!  off!  off!'  and  so  fierce  did  he  look, 
that  we  did  not  like  to  approach  him  like  other  men;  when, 
little  by  little ,  we  surrounded  him  ,  and  falling  upon  him  , 
bound  his  hands,  and  seized  upon  everything  .he <» had.  3far- 
haUah!  how  we  did  beat  him ! » 

•  jijaib!  wonderful!*  said  Timour.  «Who  and  what  is 
he?- 

Omar  answered,  «\Vhat  know  I?  Some  say  he  is  a  Frank, 
—  one  of  the  nation  without  faith ,  and  worthy  of  death  ; 
others,  that  he  is  a  magician  going  to  Hind,  coming  from 
the  pilgrimage  at  Badkoo. » 

•  Does  he  talk  our  language?*  inquired  the  mirza. 

•  Yes,  a  little ;  like  a  calf  beginning  to  low, »  said  Omar. 
« You  have  hoard  of  the  Siambrg,  the  great  bird  of  the  moan- 
tain  ;  you  have  heard  of  Eblis,  or  the  Devil ;  you  have  heard 
of  the  beast  with  a  cow's  head  and  a  fish  s  tail ;  well,  he  is 
a  thousand  times  more  extraordinary  than  all  these.* 

•  Does  he  wear  a  beard  like  us?»  said  the  mirza. 
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nA  beard  he  does  wear,  indeed,*  said  Omar;  ^bat,  then, 
il  18  not  on  his  chin, — it  is  on  the  top  of  his  head.  • 

« Allah !  Allah !  •  exclaimed  Timour,  « that  mast  be  a  He  !  • 

« As  yon  live,  and  by  yoar  sonl,  I  swear  that  I  do  not  lie. 
He  has  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  like  ourselves,  it  is  true;  but 
what  can  I  say  about  the  other  parts  of  his  body  ?  He  is  so 
tightly-buttoned  up,  and  fitted  in,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  bad 
no  skin  ;  he  took  one  skin  off  his  hands,  and  migKt  have 
taken  off  a  second  for  what  t  know. » 

« Is  he  a  mussulman  ? »  jsaid  Timour. 

« What. can  I  say.?>  rejoined  the  other^;  "he  never  thinks 
of  washing,  or  saying  his  prayers. » 

•r Strange!"  exclaimed  the  scribe.  « Had  he  any  gold  about 
him  ?    Was  it  taken  from  him  ? »  f  * 

•  Gold!  what  say  you? »  cried  Omar.  «He  had  plenty;  we 
stripped  him  in  an  instant  as  clean  as  my  head  ;  he  wore  a 
girdle  full  of  gold ;  he  had  many,  things,  which  have  all  been 
secured  for  the  Khan.  But,  see  here, »  pulling  out  from  his 
breast  a  golden  locket ,  containing  hair,  suspended  to  a  piece 
of  riband,  r—«  see  here  ;  I  took  this  to  myjself,  for  I  had  the 
stripping  of  hinr.  What  can  this  be  ?  there  is  hair — old  hair 
withinside;  • 

•  It  must  be  the  hairs  of  one  of  his  saints, »  said  Timour, 
with  great  gravity,  inspecting  the  trinket  for  several  minutes. 
•  So  these  infidels  have  saints,  have  they !  I  will  defile  the 
graves  of  such  saints.  But,  where  have  you  put  him,  Omar 
Aga?. 

«He  is  confined  hard  by  in  the  castle,  well  guarded.* 
The  mirza,  brim-full  of  this  news,  hurried  off  to  the  Vizier, 
his  master  ;  whilst  Omar  Aga,  overpowered  by  the  fatigue  of 
long  journey,  was  glad  to  retire  to  his  ohaJi,  (') 

The  unfortunate  Frengi,  or  European,  the  subject  of  this 
conversation,  was  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  determined 
to  travel  to  India  overland,  and  was  one  of  that  sturdy  race, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  others,  are  resolved  not 
to  depart  one  iota  from  their  usual  modes  of  life  as  to  dress. 

(*;  A  TarUr  or  Tarcoutn  eanp  it  called 'Ui«  oUJi, 
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eqaipage,  and  hours  ;  avowing  that  all  precaution  waa  beneath 
the  character  he  bore,  and  that  all  submission  to  native  cus- 
toms was  sheer  prejudice.  He  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
■  Heshed,  the  sacred,  •  in  safety,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fatal 
moment  of  the  attack  of  the  Turcomans,  that  he  felt  how 
great  had  been  his  imprudence  and  folly  ;  for,  erefae  couM 
look  around  and  determine  what  to  do,  he  found  himsdf  a 
prisoner  in  (he  hands  of  a  ruthless  band  of  savages ,  his  ser- 
vants fled,  and  his  baggage  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  castle-gate  in  the 
morning,  after  the  return  of  the  Tartars  from  their  excursion, 
was  full  of  interest.  About  three  hundred  men,  dusty,  way- 
wom«  armed  with  sword,  lance,  bows  and  arrows,  and  some- 
with  fire-arms,  were  seated  or  standing  about  in  groups;  their 
horses  equally  jaded ,  whilst  a  coUection  of  wrelched-looking 
Persians,  chained  and  bounds  who,  in  addition  to  the  English- 
man ,  had  been  made  prisoners,  were  huddled  'together  in  a 
body,  all  awaiting  the  inspection  of  the  great  Khan  or  Chief. 
The  hour  for  this  ceremony  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
the  Yesaouls,  or  heralds,  were  busily  preparing  for  his  recep- 
tion. At  one  end  of  the  court  was  the  hall  of  audience,  a 
room  supported  in  front  by  two  wooden  pillars,  carpeted  with 
rude  felts ;  in  the  corner  of  which  was  spread  a  tiger's  skin, 
marking  the  post  of  honour,  the  place  where  the  chieftain 
was  to  be  seated.  Everything  that  surrounded  him  wore  a 
beggarly  appearance.  The  house  was  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks 
whitewashed  ,  the  courtyard  nnpaved ,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  stunted  bushes ;  his  attendants  were  clothed  in  coarse  brown 
cloth  and  sheep-skins,  and  the  surrounding  country  appeared 
a  desert;  still  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
that  after  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  and  washed  his  hands ,  a 
herald  was  sent  to  proclaim,  «Now  that  the  King  of  Kings  is 
satisfied,  the  rest  of  the  raonarchs  of  the  earth  are  at  liberty 
to  sit  down  to  their  meals. » 

At  length  the  cry  of  ^Klian  geldf!»  ( the  Khan  is  come) 
was  heard,  and  soon  all  the  dignitaries  were  at  their  posts. 
The  chief  himself  then  made  his  appearance :  a  square  high- 
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dtouldered  man,  with  the  trne  Tartar  face,  flat  forehead*,  high 
and  broad  cheek-bones,  small  ejes,  running  up  obliquely  into 
the  Side  of  his  head;  a  thin  peaked  chin,  from  which  sprouted 
a  very  scanty  beard.  His  countenance  was  fierce,  and  wore 
an  ominous  bad  look.  Hia  principal  distinction,  in  point  of 
dress,  was  an  enormous  pair  of  boots  with  high  h^ls,  drawn 
up  aboTe  his  knees;  and,  as  he  walked,  or  rather  tottered, 
towards  his  seat,  ( without  thinking  of  taking  them  off,  as  is 
usual,)  he  sat  down  upon  the  tiger's  skins, — no  bad  emblem, 
be  it  said,-  of  himself.  The  yizier  having  announced  the  re- 
turn of  the  marauders,  and  given  an  explicit  and  numerical 
detail  of  the  prisoners  they  had  made,  the  captain,  accom- 
panied by  Omar  Aga,  the  second  in  command,  came  forward, 
and  heard  their  Chief  say,  « Aferin!  jiferin!  well  done  I  O 
commander  of  a  hundred  !•— And  you,  his  Naih,  or  deputy, 
you  have  rendered  good  service.  Your  faces  are  white  :  you 
have  come  back  with  fair  countenances. » 

Among  those  who  stood  before  the  Chief  must  not  be  fpr*- 
gotten  a  Kliojah,  or  priest,  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  an 
Ahsdkaly  or  white  beard,  the  principal  elder  of  the  tribe, 
who  were  appealed  to  for  their  opinions  on  all  occasions  of 
difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  Persian  prisoners  had  been  inspected  and 
/dismissed,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  marauders,  the  Vizier 
announced  the  capture  of  a  new  species  of  man,  « One, »  he 
said,  «whom  Allah  had  made,  no  doubt,  fdr  a  very  good 
purpose  ;  but  that  he,  for  one ,  could  not  tell  wherefore,  — 
nooe  such  having  ever  been  seen  in  Tartary  before.  Upon 
this,  the  Englishman  was  brought  forward,  until  he  stood  im- 
mediately facing  the  Khan  ;  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets  ; 
his  head  erect ;  and  his  hat  independently  fixed  on  one  side. 
As  soon  as  the  Chief  perceived  him,  he  exclaimed—^ 

■  What  is  that?     Is  it  a  man?» 

« As  I  am  your  sacrifice,  •  said  the  vizier,  « it  is  a  Frank — 
one  of  those  who  live  further  than 'the  end  of  the  world — 
beyond  the  Russ. » 

The  Chief,  now  raiting  his  voice,  said  to  the  Englishman, 
^You,  who  are  you?    Can  you  speak ?• 

•  I  am  an  Englishman^an  Ingliz,  •  said  the  prisoner. 
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After  a  paufie,  the  Chief  said   to  his  prisoner*   « HaTe  yov 
got  a  country?* •!  have, »  said  the  other. 

•  What,  —  with  trees,  and  houses,  and  men  and  women  in 
it.. 

« Yes,  -  said  the  Englishman,  « we  have  got  all  that. . 

•  Have  you  a  government?.—— «  Yes,  a  government  too. » 

-  Does  a  king  reign  over  you? . .  No,  a  queen— a  woman. . 

Upon  which  the  Chief,   turning  to  his  vizier,  said,  -Liesf 
lies ! . 

•  I  say  no  lies,*  said  the  Englishman. 

•  What  do  you  eat  in  your  country  ? » 

•  We  eat  beef,  mutton,  bread,   and    vegetables,*   said   the 
prisoner. 

« Do  you  eat  pillao,  and  drink  camel's  milk  ?  • 
«No,»  said  the  other. 

•  It  is  plain  they  are  beasts,  •  said  the  Chief  to  his  vizi». 

•  Do  you  smoke  the  kalian? » .  No,  replied  the  English- 
man. 

•  Beasts  again,  •   said   the  Chief.     -Have    you   melons. like 
ours  ?  • 

•  No.  ■ 

-  Have  you  any  horses  in  your  country  ? » « I  believe  we 

have !  n  said  the  Englishman. 

•  Have  you  any  camels?* «No,«  said  the  other. 

•  Beasts  again, .  responded  the  Chief. 

•  Do  you  eat  of  the  unclean  beast — the  hog  ?  • 

•  We  do,*  said  the  Englishman,,  nothing  daunted. 

•  Beasts  worthy  of  death  I     Eh!  what  say  you?»    said  he, 
turning  towards  his  priest. 

•  Curses  be  on  all  infidels !     Curses  on   all  the   unclean  of 
the  earth !  •  said  the  priest.     •  Worthy  of  instant  death !  • 

After  a   long  pause,    the  Chief   addressed   the  Englishman 
again  : — 

•  Have  you  but  little  cloth  in  your  country?* 

•  Plenty,  *  said  the  prisoner. 

•  Then  why  do  you  make  your  clothes  so  tight?* 

•  It  is  the  custom,*  said  the  prisoner. 

•  Have  you  no  beards  in  your  country  ?  * 

•  We  have,  but  we  cut  them  off.* 
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•  Do  you  believe   in   our   holy   Prophet,   upon   whom   be 

peace  and  blessing?* «We  do  not, »  said  the  Englishman, 

bravely. 

•I  Curses  be  on  th^  infidel !  •  said  the  priest ,  blowing  over 
each  shoulder  to  keep  off  impurity. 

•  Wherefore  did  you  travel  hilherward  ? »  said  the  Chief. 
« I  am  going  to  India.  > 

•  Does  a  woman  govern  Hind  too? »— — •  She  does,  ■  said  the 
Englishman. 

•  Yalan!  lies !  •  exclaimed  the  Chief. 

•  What !  the  country  conquered  by  Nadir,  owned  by  Shah 
Jehan ,  governed  by  the  daughter  of  a  Frengi  infidel !  >»  ex- 
claimed Timour  the  scribe,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  aa* 
tonishmeni.  « That  cannot  be.  He  is  the  grand-father  of 
lies !  •  ^ 

■  He  lies!  he  lies!  he  lies!*   was  exclaimed  by  all  around. 

■  Perhaps  they^  are  magicians,  .these  Franks;  jiillah  bilir, 
God  only  knows,  >  said  the  Chief,  extremely  puzzled  what  to 
make  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  knowing  exactly  how'  to  dispose 
of  him  to  his  own  advantage.  He  was  about  dismissing  him 
from  his  presence,  when  the  Englishman,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
said,  «Let  me  ask,  O  Khan  ,  wherefore  have  you  made  me 
prisoner,  and  stolen  my  goods  from  me  ?  I  have  done  nothing 
against  you.  My  country  is  not  at  war  with  yours.  This 
is  not  right.  You  must  allow  me  to  depart,  and  restore  my 
property.  • 

The  Chief,  as  well  as  the  vizier  and  others  of  his  court, 
were  startled  at  this  speech,  and  a  long  pause  ensued,  when 
the  Chief  said  ,  «  Bakalum  —  we  will  see.  You  will  receive 
good  treatment.  We  will  send  you  fruit,  camel's  milk,  and 
a  lamb  with  a  fat  tail.     Go,  and  make  your  mind  easy.* 

The  Chief  would  have  broken  up  the  assembly  ;  but  his 
cariosity  to  inspect  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Frank 
being  too  intense  to  be  postponed,  the  various  articles  were 
brought  in  ,  and  displayed  before  him  and  his  court.  First 
were  exhibited  the  articles  found  on  his  person,— a  ^atch,  a 
knife,  sketch-book,  a  pocket-compass,  pencils,  and  other  small 
things  often  found  in  a  gentleman's  pockets.  They  seemed  to 
know  the  use  of  the  watch,  although  the  article  before  them. 
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compared  to  the  ponderoug  ones  used  and  priEed  hj  the  people 
of  the  East,  was  so  small,  that  thej  despised  it  as  a  child's 
toy.  What  attracted  their  principal  attention  was  the  sketch- 
book, where  they  found  a  great  variety  of  drawings, — por- 
traits of  men  and  women,  of  horses,  and  things  illustratiTe  of 
the  East.  They  laughed  maliciously  at  the  portraits  of  Per- 
sians. 

« See ! »  said  one,  « see !  here  is  a  lying  Kizzil  bash  —  red 
head.   May  his  house  be  ruined.    Look  at  his  curls!     Aman! 

Aman!  wonderful  things  are  here!ii «As  I  live,*  said 

another,  « here  is  our  Omar  Aga !  See,  his  little  eyes !  See, 
his  cap !  —-  that  is  his  very  cap.  This  man  must  be  a  magi- 
cian! Allah!  Allah!  And  a  horse! — look  at  this  horse!  See, 
the  bridle,  the  stirrups,  the  saddle,  and  the  saddle-eloth !  He 
IS  a  Shaitan — a  devil !  • 

Thus  did  they  wonder  at  and  criticise  everything  that  came 
before  them,  until  the  heavier  part  of  the  plunder  was  brought 
forth  and  exhibited.  The  camel ,  which  carried  the  canteen 
and  the  bedding ,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  marauders  ;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  baggage  had  escaped.  The  canteen,  after 
many  awkward  attempts,  having  been  opened,  every  article 
which  it  contained,  one  by  one,  was  displayed  before  the  Chief , 
who,  together  with  his  surrounding  courtiers,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  use  of  the  things  which  it  contained,  turned  them 
over  and  over,  like  a  company  of  happy  monkies  frolicking 
amongst  cocoa-nuts.  They  all  looked  about  for  something  to 
taste.  One  lout  gulped  down  a  draught  of  ketchup  from  the 
cruets  ;  another  appealed  to  his  prophet  in  lamentation,  after 
having  filled  his  mouth  with  cayenne  pepper  ;  and  a  third , 
having  tossed  off  a  whole  bottle  of  ink ,  was  seen  shortly  af- 
ter, with  bitter  curses,  throwing  off  black  streams  from  his 
stomach.  Such  varieties  of  excitement  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  Tartary.  But  the  thing  which,  above  all  others, 
attracted  their  attention  ,  and  baffled  their  powers  of  com- 
prehension, was  the  patent  brass  travelling  bedstead.  When 
taken  out  of  its  case,  it  lay' before  them  in  disjointed  parcels, 
exciting  their  cupidity  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  polish  ,  and 
flattering   the  rapacious  old  Chief,  that  he  was  the  possessor 
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of  SO  many  bars  of  solid  gold.  When  they  atlempled  to  put 
it  together,  to  discover  what  might  be  its  use,  a  mofit  extra^ 
ordinary  scene  todk  place, -^  some  pulling  one  thing ,  some 
anoiher )  at  one  time  setting  the  machinery  up  perpendicularly, 
at  another  horizontally. 

« Where  is  the  Frank  ?  •  at  length  roared  out  the  much-be* 
puzzled  Chief.  The  Englishman,  having  been  brought  in  all 
haste,  was  soon  entreated  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  might  be  benefited  by 
dvilUy  ;  and  he  accordingly  put  his  bed  together ^  placing  ih^ 
curtains  over  it,  and  spreading  the  hair-mattrcss  in  its  appointed 
place*'  The  bed  was  adopted  as  the  future  throne  of  thQ 
Chief,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  seated  and  enshrined; 
andt  by  way  of  completing  the  farce,  the  blanket*  were  trans- 
formed into  clocks,  one  of  wbidi  soon  graced  the  person  of 
the  Khan,  whilst  the  counterpane  was  carried  before  him  by 
his  groom  as  a  saddle-housing. 

The  excitement  having  ceased,  the  Ch^ef  became  anxious  tq 
settle  the  destination  of  his  prisoner. 

«What  is.  an  IngUz  good  for?»  inquired  the  Chief.  «Can 
he  tend  camels?  Can  he  look  after  sheep?  Can  he  weave 
tents  or  make  carpets  ?  Can  he  ride,  go  on  a  chappao,  wield 
a  lance,  kill,  slay,  and  bind  a  prisoner?  Can  he  sow  and. reap? 
Who  knows  what  he  may  be  good  for  ?  Speak — tell  roe,  you 
Timour,  who  have  seen  Ihe  world.  •»  .  ' 

■  If  you  will  allow  your  slave  to  speak,**  said  Timouf  (he 
scribe,  « I  will  make  a^  representation  of  such  things  as  I  have* 
heard  in  Persia.  These  Ingliz  arc  men  that  possess  bits  of  the 
world  fn  every  portioirt  of  it,  —  north,  east,  west,  or  south, 
there  they  are,  buying,  selling,  fighting,  pitying,  improving, 
destroying,  —  in  short,  they  are  lo  be  fotmd  in  everybody's 
business  ;  so  much  so,  thdt  when  &n  Englishman  apflears,  one 
must  say  Penah  be  Khoda !  —  trust  in  God !  But  what  I 
have  heard  them'  to  be'mostly  famous  for,  iir-'ljroad  =doth  and 
penknivesl ;  they  can  all  niake  bt'oad-ciblh  aftd  penknives;  of 
that  I  am  certain;  they  can  also  make  chintz,  and  white  pots, 
pans,  and  plates  ;  therefore,  if  my  htimble  advice  be'  followed, 
your  slave  would  say,  lot  him  make  cloth,  rf"  '      -  •'  . 

VOL.  lU.  18 
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•  You  have  not  said  ill, »  said  the  Chief,  •  by  my  head,  yoa 
have  not  said  WX-^bakalum! — let  as  see.  Now,khojah,  now, 
0  priest !  tell  me  jour  opinion.  • 

"May  I  be  your  sacrifice, »  said  the  holy  man,  «my  word 
can  only  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
blessed  Koran.  The  infidel  has  confessed  that  he  believes  not 
in  our  holy  prophet,  therefore,  what  is  left  for  him  but  death 
— iSTaf//  Katl!—\Qi  him  die,  that  is  my  word.*  The  Chief 
listened  with- attention  to  the  words  of  his  counsellors,  and 
when  they  had  done  speaking  there  ensued  a  pause  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  his  heart  was  set  upon  broad  cloth.  He, 
therefore,  said  «A11  you  have  said  is  good — God  be  praised. 
He  may  be  a  magician,  be  may  be  worthy  of  death,  and  he 
may  have  the  evil  eye  ;  but  if  he  makes  cloth,  he  is  the  man 
for  us.  We  require  cloth — I  want  a  cloak — the  troops  want 
clothes  —  and  we  shall  all  be  benefited  ;  therefore,  let  us  in- 
stantly order  him  to  begin.  You,  O  Timour,  you  will  im- 
mediately undertake  that  service.     Go — I  have  said.  • 

Timour,  the  scribe,  made  a  low  inclination  of  the  body, 
said,  « Upon  my  eyes  be  it, »  and  left  the  presence.  He  went 
straight  to  where  the  Englishman  was  confined,  and  informed 
him  of  the  decree  that  had  gone  forth  concerning  him. 

The  Englishman  stood  in  utter  surprise.  « Cloth ! »  he  ex^ 
claimed.  «What  makes  you  think  I  can  make  cloth?  I  am 
a  man  of  the  pen  —  a  traveller —one  who  goes  about  seeing 
•things.     I  wear  cloth,  but  t  do  not  make  it. » 

« What  news  is  this?  Are  you  run  mad?*  said  the  mirza. 
-Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  like  a  slave?  Do  you  wish  to 
die  ?     You  must  begin  this  very  moment.  • 

•  What  dirt  do  you  e^t?>»  said  the  Eqglishman.  «Am  I  a 
silkworm  or  a  spider,  that  I  can  at  a  moment's  notice  sit  down 
and  spin  from  my  body  and  make  cloth,  as  they  make.si^kpr 
web?  Suoh  a  thing  h^  never  been  seen.  Go  tell  the  Khan 
ihat  I  have  no  objection  to  make  cloth,  if  he  provide  me  with 
wool  from  his  flocks^  a  spinning  machine,  .  and  a  loom  in 
which  I  can  weave  it ;  when  all  is  prepared,  I  will  with 
pleasure  make  as  much  cloth  as  you   like. »     Timour  looked 
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diiappointed  ;  but  went  bis  way  to  represent  tbe  state  of  tbe 
case  to  tbe  Gbief . 

« You  baye^eateir  dirty  mirza,  >  said  tbe  Gbief.  « Wherefore 
did  yoa  say  tbat  the  Ingliz  can  make  cloth  wilhout  materials, 
when,  if  we  had  all  the  Frank  requires,  we  conld  make  it^aa 
well'  as  they  ?  It  is  plain  that  he  is  a  man  like  another. 
We  most  send  him  to  the  obah,  and  make  him  do  good  ser- 
vice. Let  him  feed  tbe  dogs,  and  chum  the  butter.  He  must 
make  roghun  (preiserTed  butter),  and  earn  his  maintenance. » 

Upon  this,  the  Vizier  was  ordered  to  send  tbe  miserable  man 
to  the  nottrest  obahy  there  to  be  set  to  work  in  some  of  tbe 
various  employments  to  which  slaves  were  usually  appointed. 

The  Englishman  was  conducted  to  a  large  ^campment,  the 
tents  of  which  consisted  of  a  framework  of  the  bee-hive  form, 
covered  over  with  thick  felts,  variously  ornamented  about  the 
doorway  with  tassels  and  embroidery.  These ,  collected  in 
considerable  numbers ,  pitched  without  a  plan  ,  contained  a 
large  community,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  iif  tak* 
log  care  of  their  horses,  looking  to  their  arms,  and  lounging 
about  in  idle  state,  whilst  tbe  domestic  concerns,  and  all  the 
various  details  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  tending,  and  their  pro- 
duce, devolved  upon  the  women. 

The  whole  encampment  turned  out  to  gaze  at  the  stranger, 
particularly  the  women,  who,  with  faces  unveiled  (for  such  is 
the  Tartar  custom ),  flocked,  with  looks  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest ,  to  take  a  minute  survey  of  him.  The  dogs  of  the 
obah,  which  were  numerous  and  fierce,  darted  upon  him  with 
savage  fury,  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  had  he  not 
been  protected  ;  but,  what  was  his'  dismay  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  his  duties  for  the  future  were  to  look  after  these 
very  dogs,  to  feed  them,  and  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  at  night, 
when  they  were  more  than  usually  clamorous  and  violent! 

His  life  passed  on  in  dull  uniformity,  looking  after  the  dogs, 
occasionally  varied  by  shaking  the  skins  in  which  the  milk 
was  enclosed  to  make  butter. 

One  day  he  perceived  that  a  great  sensation  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  was  pervading  the  camp,  and  discovered  that  there 
was  sickness  in  the  case.     A  maiden,  tbe  most  beautiful,  and 
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the  most  beloved  of  her  friends  and  her  parents  ^  lay  despe- 
rately ill.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  chiefs  daughter  of  the 
very  bead  man  of  the  ohah^oi  which  he  himself  was  the 
slave.  He  saw  that  the  poor  folks  were  in  the  uttermost  dis- 
tress. Every  charm  and  spell  that  could  be  invoked  had  been 
put  into  requisition.  At  length,  as  a  last  resource,  it  oocurred 
to  the  Chief  and  his  family  that  the  Frank,  who  belomged  to 
a  nation  always  famous  iii  Asia  for  their  knowledge  of  me* 
dicine,  might  suggest  some  remedy  ;  and  Timour,  the  scribe, 
was  ordered  to  question  him.  He  found  the  prisoiier  quite 
at  home  among  his  dogs,  having  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  them ,  that  they  sank  at  his  feet  the  moment  be  gave 
them  the  signal  to  be  qniet.  The  wily  Persian  approached 
him  with  a  cringing  aspect,  and  made  demonstrations  pf  friend- 
ship,  which  were  c[uite  at  variance  with  the  treatment  he  had 
received. 

The  Englishman  could  scarcely  contain  his  indignation  al 
the  duplicity  of  the  Persian,  but  (bought  it  right  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  and  answered  him  with  the  usual  forms  of 
speech. 

■  May  your  shadow  never  be  less, »  said  he  drily.     nWhat 

news  is  there  ? » «  The  Chief  has  commanded  me  to  say,  >» 

answered  the  mirza,  « that  Franks  are  good  men  :  that  the 
Ingliz,  in  particular,  are  good  men :  men  of  understanding, 
of  wit,  of  accomplishment ;  the  lords  of  science  and  learning, 
knowers  of  things,  and  ready  of  service,  good  servants,  and 
layers  down  of  life. » 

« May  your  shadow  never  be  less, »  again  said  4he  English- 
man, with  a  smile. 

•  He  told  me — go  to  the  Englishman ;  tell  him  we  feel  great 
friendship  and  condescension  for  him,  n  he  said  ;  « I  am  not  a 
man  like  other  men,  who  say,  and  do  not;  1  am  going  to  do# 
I  will  send  fruit,  camel's  milk,  lamb,  and  melons,  every  day, 
if  necessary. » 

« There  is  no  harm  in  that, »  said  the  Englisbnlan. 

«He  sAys,  moreover,  that  all  Franks  have  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  ,  that  with  that  eye  of  their's  they  can  look  stt:aigbl 
into  the  heart,  and  see  whether  it  aches  or  not  \  that  with  a 
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weirdy  or  a  glaice,  or  a 'little   bit  of  while  dirt,    tlicy  care 
the  nfoct  violeiit  disorder.    It  is  8o?»  said  the  mirza. 

■  What  can  I  say? »  said  the  otherv  « It  has  never  come  to 
mj  knowledge  ihat  it  ia  so.  • 

« Now,  •  oofitihned  the  mirza,  with  a  i&sost  insinuating  look, 
•  it  has  8D  &Uen  oat,  (hat  in  this  very  o&i?A' there  is  a  weak 
one,  a  maiden,  one  whom  the  Chief  loves,  a  virgin  fairer 
than  the  moon,  the  delist  of  her  parents,  who  is  8ick--Hi7in9 
-^will  di^,  if  yoii  do  not  help  her.  She  has  nothing  left  hnl 
Allah  and  yon.  Now  the  Chief  says  to  you.  '  0  Ingliz!  go 
and  cure.'  And,  if.  you  do- cure  her,  any Ihing  that  you  desiro. 
id  youra }  Do  you  require  my  rriusnud?  *-  it  is  yours.  Do 
yon*  wish  for  ray  heard  ?~it  is  yours  ;  have  yon  set  eyes  o» 
mj  Cavolvite  horse? --take  it,  and  wdcome!  Speak!  let  me 
take  back  your  hnswer,  but  do  not  say  no. » 

The  Englishman,  who '  already  felt  much  concern  for  the 
poor  jieople,  seeing  how  igreat  was  their  distress;  was  not  slow 
\n  gif  ing  his  answer.  He  said,  •  He  wdald  do  his  best ;  but 
that  hiflj  sttoeoss  depended  mainly  upon  finding  certain  medi- 
cines and  other  objects  contained  in  his  canteen-case,  of  which 
he  had  been  despoiled. 

With  this  answer,  TioKrar  hurried  back  to  the  Chief,  who 
forthwith  gave  orders  that  the  Englishman  should  have  fineo 
access  to  his  canteen,  and  take  therefrom  anything  he  might 
desire.  Upon  opening  it,  he  first  seized  upon  his  pocketrcom-* 
pass  and  a  map  ,  necessary,  as  he  assured  the  mirza  ,  who. 
accompanied  him,  to  make  astronomical  observations,  prepa- 
ratory to  his  visit  to  the  patient.  He  then  sought  out  for 
the  medicines,  which  he  found  untouched.  He  also  took 
possession  pf  a  box  containing  lucifers^  or  instantaneous  lights, 
which,  he  afiirmed,  were  infallible  nostrums ;  and  thus  equip- 
ped, he  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  the  sick  maiden.  Ho 
found  the. tent  in  which  she  lay  filled  with  woipen,  creating 
a  temperature  by  their  presence  that  of  itself  would  produce 
illness.  On  a  couch  spread  on  the  floor,  upraised  by  large 
piUowsy  lay  the  most  graceful  form  of  a  young  female,  with 
a  flush  Qf  fever  on  her  face,  which,  although  possessing  the 
charaipteristics  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  was  full  of  charm. 
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and  exhibited  so  mticb  patieMie,  gentleness,  and  resignation,  that 
it  excited  at  once  the  whole  sympathy  or  the  Englidiman. 
After^feeling  the  pulse,  his  first  order  was  for  every  *one  in- 
stantly to  leave  the  tent,  and  thus. admit  fresh  air;  an  order 
which  he  was  obliged  to  enforce  ahnost  by  dint  of  stick  ;  so 
strongly  opposed  were  the  old  Tartar  grayheads  to  this  new 
doctrine,*— for  they  looked  upon  fresh  air  and  death  as  syno- 
nymous. He  then  administered  some**  of  those  preparatory  re-' 
medies,  known  to  every  one  who  ever  has  had  a  finger-ache 
in  England  ;  and  straightway  took  his  leave,  ordering  such 
simple  drinks  as  had  a  diluent  and  refreshing  effect. 

After  this  act,  he  found  that  his  own  situation  was  much 
improved  in  the  obah;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  first  essay  as  a  doctor  proved  eminently  successful.  Upon 
his  second  visit  he  found  his  patient  considerably  relieved, 
though  still  suffering  from  fever^  Following  up  his  treatment,  ' 
with  other  measures  equally  successful ,  he  was  charmed  to 
find  in  a  few  days,  that  he  had  been  able  to  dispel  the  fever, 
and  that  his  patient  was  restored  to  life  and  her  parents. 
Roshunek,  for  that  was  her  name,  was,  indeed,  when  in  health, 
a  creature  capable  of  inspiring  the  tenderest  sentiments  in 
many  a  heart  besides  that  of  a  Tartar  or  Turcoman.  She  was 
a  true  child  of  nature,  a  flower  of  the  desert,  a  creature  little 
known  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  civilized  life.  She  was 
without  guile,  and,  strange  to  say  in  a  land  of  falsehood  and 
deceit,  as  true  as  the  sun. 

The  Chief,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  talents  displayed  by  the  English  prisoner  as  a  doctor, 
and  he  soon  determined  that  so  great  a  prize  should  not  be 
lost  to  him.  With  the  advice  of  his  vizier,  and  other  cour- 
tiers, it  vi^as  resolved  that  he  should  be  released  from  his 
menial  situation  ,  and  everything  done  to  attach  him  to  his 
tribe.  To  that  effect,  he  was  first  honoured  by  a  kalaat,  or 
dress  of  honour,  accompanied  by  the  present  of  a  horse  ;  he 
next  was  to  be  presented  with  a  wife,  and  installed  in  a  tent, 
with  proper  attendants  to  wait  upon  him.  These  resolves  were 
duly  communicated  to  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Chief  himself,  who,  with  his  own  lips,  was  to 
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confirm  the  extent  of  the  happiness  about  to  be  conferred  upon 
him. 

« Yon  are  welcome, »  said  the  Chief.  « Mashaliah !  you 
have  made  jour  face  white, — that  is  what  I  call  being  a  man. 
You  are  become  one  of  ns.  Everything  shall  be  provided  for 
yon.  Yon  have  saved  our  child.  We  are  not  beasts,  with- 
out feeling.  Make  your  soul  easy.  •  The  Englishman  answered, 
«May  your  shadow  never  be  less!  I  have  but  one  desire, 
which  isf  to  return  to  my  own  country.  Take  all  1  have, 
and  I  will  pay  still' more  ;  but  let  me  go.  • 

«What  words  are  these?*   said  the  Chief.     «Is  there  any* 

thing  you  lack?     Are  you  not  to  have  a  wife?     Are  you  not 

-to  live  in  a   tent?     Are    horses  not  to  be  had?     Lambs  will 

be  killed  every  day.     Every  day  pi7/ao.     What  can  you  want 

more  ?     We  are  your  friends. » 

•  Hay  your  shadow  never  be  less ! »  again  said  the  Engtisit- 
man.  >1  have  said  ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?«  Upon  th|s  he 
look  his  leave,  and  was  conducted  with  increased  distinction 
to  a  handsome  tent,  well-carpeted,  fitted  up  expressly  for  his 
home,  and  where  as  good  a  dinner  as  could  be  procured  in 
Tartary  was  served  up  to  him  and  other'  guests,  he  being 
treated  as  king  of  the  feast.. 

It  was  soon  known  throughout  the  cbah,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  neighbouring  encampmoits,  that  the  Chief  was  about 
to  bestow  a  wife  upon  the  Frank  doctor.  The  priest  expos** 
tnlated,  and  said  death  was  too  good  for  the  despiser  of.theii^ 
prophet,  and  the  unbeliever  of  their  sacred  word.  All  oppo- 
sition, however,  broke  down  before  the  adcnowledged  benefit 
of  possessing  a  nmn  among  them  who  could  cure  all  disorders. 
But  the  women  could  place  no  bounds  to  theit  indignation; 
for  one  of  them,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  expiedienejr;  and 
the  question  arose  who  was  to  be  the  victim  ?  It  was  unaili- 
mously  agreed  that  he  should  be  put  off  with  some  old  dame, 
who  conld  not  be  mated  in  any  other  mannev.  Amidst  all 
thia  ferment,  one  heart  pined  in  retiren^ent;'  die.,  owner  oC 
ttat  heart  was  ready  to  abandon  every  prospect  in  'lifiei,  piW 
vided  she  might  become  the  privileged  partner  of  him  whom 
every  other  woman  appeared  so  anxious  to  reject. 
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Tbd  Englishman  was  still  permitted  to  visit  his  palfenti'^nd^ 
there  being  no  restriction  of  veil,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia; 
to  prevent  his  gazing  on  her  face^  he  was  not  long  i«  disco- 
vering the  secret  i^faich  filled. her  breast  •  His  first  sensatioii 
upon  this  discovery  ^as  deep  regret.  How  could  he  eneou^ 
rage  the  love  o(  one  who  might  pay  for  it  with  her  life? 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  was  appaUing.  StiH^ 
how  inconsistent  is  the  mind  of  man  under  the  pressure  of 
temptation  !  what  his  good  sense  condemned,  his  heart  cberiA^ 
ed.  He  daily  saw  the  Tartar  maiden;  bb  was  witn^s^  to 
the  unaffected  wot^kihgs  of  her  affections .;  she  had  no  disguise; 
her  sentiments  were  those  of  innocence  and  purity  ;  her  beauty 
was  far  too  dangerous  to  be  gazed  upon  with  impunity r  and 
with  his  best  Exertions  he  could  not  dispel  a  constant  desire 
and  longing  to  be  in  her  company,  enjoying  the  pleastire  «f 
fecKBg  himself  beloved.'  :  After  vainly  endeavouring  tp  shun 
hfir :  pr^sence^  ho  found  himself  by  her  side^  utterihg  vows  of 
the  most  ardent  passion,  and  receiving  the  expressidn  -  of  betf 
eternal  affection  in  return.  •  ! 

But  he  was  not  long  left  in  the  possession  of  his  elysivn. 
Soon  after  he  had  received  thei.vbws  of  eternal  love  from  Us 
beloved  Roshunek,  he  was  informed  by  Timour^  that  on  that 
vdry  day  he  was  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  the  wife  which 
the  Chiefs  in  his  extreme  condesoensiou,  had  allotted  to  faim^ 
and  scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken  era*  a  female  on'hoi^se^ 
back,  veiled^  and  attended  by*  two  woiben  attendants,  stood 
at  the  door  .6t\  his  tent,  and  prepared  to  dismount..  Hii  ha-* 
bitual.  courtesy  of  manner  did  not  allow  him.  ta  be  rude.**- 
and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  conceal  the  intensity  of  his 
di^leasure,^-4his  raodelration  having  bedn*  interpreted  favour- 
ably,  the  lady  williou^  mofce  ado,  prdbeeded  to  unveil,  land-ld 
take  possession  of  bee  new  habitation.  In  so  doing  she  di»4 
closed  to  the  astounded  Englishman  (he  fade  and  form  of  dm 
old  .hsig^-^hasdWEHiUired,  weather-bealMs,  and  repuldrej  t^lb 
then  began' lb  exdaim  in  right  earnest,  t*-* This. cannot  be:! 
What  is  this  ?  .  Am  I  a  dt»g,  that  you'  give  me  a  wife!  aft  .k 
monienl's  notice  ?-^one  I  never  saw  before.  I  want*m  WiCs/ 
I  wish  to  live/alofie.  Tako  back  your  te^t,  and  your  ptwsents.t 
Let  me  be  a  slave  again. » 
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•  But  reeoUed  the  Giief-^thiB  KliMi,*   said  Tiiiioinr ;  .he 
miisi  be  dbe  jed r.  • 

fl  irill  not  obey, »  sai^  the  Englishnoian*  fuitabKiig  in  bfis 
breast  for  sometbing  bidden.  « I  can  do  strange  thingg  if  you 
oppress  me  id  excess.  I  aita  not  a  'mAn  Kke  otber  men :  if 
once  I  fire  up,  A]lab  bave  mercy  upon  you !  Now  beware ! 
Stand  out  of  my  way !  Here  I  go  !  1  am  on  fire !  Upon 
wbieb,  slyly  'making  use  of  bis  instacntaneous  lights,  he  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  matches  at  once,  and  produced  such  a 
flash,  and  %  blaze,  and  so  sulphureous  a  scent,  that  Timoup 
bounded  out  of  tbe  tent,  roaring  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  lungs,  follf^wed  by  the  woaian,  who  ran  away,  and  neTer 
again  > appeared...  Such  a.  disturbance  ensued  in  the  camp  iafter 
tUs  oocurrenoe,.'  that: hone  would  approach  the  Englishmian's 
tent.  The  fright  with,  which  he  inspired  the  Persian  mirza^ 
was.  caught  by  dfll  the  Tartar  men  and  women  ;  and  it  was  now 
a  generally-receired  opinion  thet  the  Englishman  was  a. fiery 
necromancer ,r—Ja  man  of  explosions,— ^a  delnon,— one  who  could 
set  fire  to  the  earth',  and  swallow  up  !all  the  Turcomans  in 
bis  consuming  smoke.  The  Chief,  also,  became  alarmed,  for 
in  commiHi  with  bis  countrymen,  he  was  extrem^^ly  credulous 
and  open  to  superstition;  consequently,  he  called  a  council  to 
know  ybat  was  to  be  done. 

« We  nuMt  hare  patience,  *  said  the  vi^iert  « perhaps,  biB 
firo  will  ertlnguiAh,  and  by  good  treatment,  he:  will  be  brought 
to  reason.  Should  be  require  a  wife,  such  a  man  will  g0t 
one  from'  Uie  stars,  or^  perhaps,  frpm  the  moon  ; .  if  not,  jhe 
blows  her  out  Of  his  tent,  as  he  did  his  last.  We  must  do 
everything  but:  let  Uwbi  go.  It  is  plain  he  js  a  great  good« 
or  agreat  eviL»  .  .  i 

^  The  Khan  then  annownced,  that  «In  order  tp  appoase  his 
wrath,  he  would  go  in  form  to  yisit  him,  propitiating  him 
firot  by  a 'present;*  an  intention  which  was  lauded  by.  every 
Me,  eitoepting  by  the, priest,  who,  in  a  whisper,  attended,  by 
a  borisontal  motion  of  his  hand,  did  not  eeas0  to  say  «<  KatU 
KatU^kilki  kill.]./  .     i 

The'Ckiirf  and  his  followers  were    evidently  ill  pt  ease  in 
the  tent  of  the  prisoner,  particularly  Timour,  tbe  scribe,  who^ 
VOL.  ni.  ,,     ,.19 
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twitching  his  nose  ahonl  aD  tbe -while,  wai»  oonvimed  Uukt  he 
smelt  sulphur,  and  stood  uneasily  in  his  plade,  Uhe  one  on 
the  crater  of  a  yolcano,  expecting  an  .en^itioB.  After  the 
usual  complimenta  had  passed,  the  Khan  hegan  a  cdnfse  of 
lattery,  whidi  was  taken  up  by  the  yizier,  and  conftinned  by 
Timoor. 

•  It  i^  plain,  •  said  he,  «that  Franks  are  a  natioa  unlike 
ether  nations ;  that  all  their  men  are  wisey-^-^kr,  if  they  have 
fools,  they  stay  at  home,  whilst  the  wise  ones  tra^eL  Scil 
our  friend  herd,  whoever  saw  gneh  senses  suoh  sconce.  Mot 
requiring  a  wife,  he  straightway  expelkd  her  r  we  abo  ar^ 
not  without  sense,  for  seeing  that  he  does  not  'iriint  a  wife, 
we  have  withdrawn  her  ;  he  is  at  libertyto  act  as  he  pleaaes? 
he  is  our  friend  ;  he  has  cured  «ur  child ;  w«  are  his  ser^ 
vants  ;  his  sense  is  our  sense  ;  his  science  is  ohr  science ;  hid 
friends  are  our  friends  ;  and  his  enemies  are  Zixr  «henries. » 

The  Englishman  answered,**-*  Yes,  cerUinly,*  |nid  tu^n 
iny  eyes  J »  Having  said  these  words,  he  continued,  n^^eakt 
O  Khan !  >chief  of  these  men,  speak  I  am  1  at  libevty  to  go?i 

The  Chief  uf>on  this  appeal  to  himself,  half  alarmed^  and 
'  half  uncertain  what  to  do,  spoke  largely  of  she/aket  andfrien4« 
ship,  and  generalised  upon  the  social  affections,  bnt  aToiAed 
giving  a  decided  answer  ;  when  the  finglishnurin,^  in  nndisgniied 
language,  announced  to  him  all  sorts  of  misforHunes -^ « the 
homvAg  of  his  tenta,  the  laying  waste  of  his  fields,  and  the 
destruction  by  fire  (of  which  he  was  the  inasler)  ^f  everything 
that  brossed  bis  path. »  To  such  language  and  such  threats, 
confirmatory,  as  they  were,  of  the  acooimt  given  by  Timonr 
of  his  capacity  to  put  them  into  exeention,  they  could  giTO 
no  other  answer  than  that  of  consent,  so  relnclantly  yielded, 
however,  as  tb  show  the  prisoner  tha«  tk^  promiise  would  be 
evaded  in  evefy  possible  manner. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  gentle,  though  ardent  Rodinnekv  who 
had  almost  died  of  grief  on  bearing  of  lh«'  wife  who  had 
befen  proposed  to  her  beloved,  became'  ovcijoyed  when  she 
was  told  of  the  decisive  manner  in  which  she  had  been  i^ 
j^ted.  The  next  meeting  between  the  Uyin^  HAidh  took 
pladfe  by  moonfighl'  on  that  samfr  night,  wert  fa#  to  ^f^dnce 
resolutions  decisive  of  their  fate. 
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A  d«l>#i Jtaf  die  .ki«id»c«p6t  upon  whiali  the  obah  was  situ- 
at«l,led  to.a.  kwk  wbere  th/d  40ft  gleams  of  the  mooBtlove^ 
to  repose.  From  an  elevation  near  this  spot  might  b^  seea 
tke  whole  of.di9.T«r^i»aA  oncampmeAt.^teDt  rising  oyer  tent 
14  vari<Hiasi|oceflsioii,  infterwingled  inth  cattle,-^aBd  the  ao<> 
^flsqoiiea  belMgia^lOra  wandering  community  ;  the  ^hole  com- 
m$mM  ^<  theaibruiH^and  conical  hill,^  upon  which  was  A- 
tMlM  the  Village-fort t  where  resided  the  Khan.  By  the  lay-r 
steriotts  light  1  of  the. mooa  these  .objects  were  softened  down , 
into  aa  undefined  mass  Oi  4eep  shadows  and  looming  Corms,-^ 
aU  save  the  biiaidiiii0i«  whoae  sharp  and  angular  lines  cuUhif 
tliA  sky  absuptlyi  acquired  a  sixe  and  importance,  to  which 
they  irere  not  entitled.  In-  front  and  far  away,  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  solitary  Caspian,  was  spread  an  immense,  and 
apparently  intemittajile  plain^  the  horiaon  of  whiich  was  lost 
m  vapow.  It  :waa  a  subliaiie  object,  filling  the  .  mind  with 
ideas  of  vastness,  and  carrying  it  onwards  with  increasing  awe 
to  veginns  unknown.  -  .The  rare  and  oecasional  sounds  striking 
the  ear  during  the  solemnity  of  the  night  told  the  hearer 
that,  however  indistinct  the  landscape  appeared  before  him, 
yet  that,  in  fact,  it  teemed  with  population.  Ever  and  anoa 
the  dtfonvy  tinkle  of  a  oamel's  biall  was  heard,  caused  by  that 
aokaitt  and  passive  animal  rousing  himself  into  momentary  ac-^ 
tion  ;  hut  ffew.and  rare  were  the  sounds  proceeding  from  man 
himself. 

The  lovers  met  at  the  above-mentioned  spot ;  and,  after 
their  first  ebullitions,  Roshunek  said,  « Tell  me  truly,  for  my 
head  is  bewildered  by  the  thousand  things  I  hear  in.  our  obiJi 
of  you  and  your  nation, — first  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  hear, 
how  many  wives  have  you  in  your  own  jcountry,  and  how 
many  slaves?* 

« Do  not  believe  a  word  save  what  you  hear  from  me,  Ro- 
ikiindi,*  said  the  Englishman.  « First,  to  ease. your  inind, 
let  mo  aksufee  you  that  I  have. no  wife ;  and  that,  even  were 
1  married,  il  would  be  to  one  wife  only.  To  have  moriS 
thah  one  is  with  us  punishable  by  law. » 

«0  my  soul !  O  hajipidess  I  Yours  is  the  country  for  me, » 
exclaimed  Aoshunek.   «1  should  poison  any  woman  who  dared 
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to  love  you.  We  are  Tartarg,  and  a  Tarttr  maMen  is^lau^ht 
fo  hate  and  poison.  But  you  have  said  nothing  aliottt  die 
slaves.  •     "  '...... 

•  Slaves  are  totally  forbidden,,  said  her  lover.  «Dear  R^ 
shuD^,  you  have  little  to  apprehend  on  the  score  of  rivalry.* 

•  Can  this  be  true?»  exclaimed  the  aglonished  maiden  in 
rapture.  -Where  are  your  virtues,  and  where  our  impuri-' 
tiesi  O  my  soul,  and  lord  of  my  heart  I  I  will  go  whither 
yon  go  ;  for  I  feel  you  are  true.  You  «aved  my  body  from 
death,— you  shall  now  save  my  soul.  But  tell  me  once  more, 
will  you  continue  to  love  me;  or,  loving  me  whilst  I  att 
young,  will  you  not  reject  me  when  old,  leave  me  to  he  poi-^ 
soned  by  your  wom^  ;  or  cotaipel  me  to  msary  one  of  yow 
men  slaves  ?» 

The  Englishman  smiled,  and  said,, « Event  were  I  so  base  as 
to  act  thus,  our  law  would  protect  you  untH  die  very  faoinr 
of  your  death. » 

•  Cannot  you,  then,  beat  me,  pluck  my  hair,  and  set  other 
women  to  beat  mePn  said  Roshunek. 

•  No,  no,  my  love  ;  you  will  find  all  things  diffeieBrt  in  my 
country, »  said  the  Englishman. 

•  Oh,  my  soul!  yours  is  the  country  for  me.  But  let  me 
ask  one 'more  question, »  she  continued.  tDo  your  women 
labour  as  we  do  ?  Do  they  load  and  unload  the  baggage  and 
tents  on  a  march?  Do  they  spin  goat's  hair  when  they  are 
at  rest  ?  Can  they  make  bread,  and  understand  the  qualities 
of  butter  ?«  ,        .      - 

•  Our  women,*  said  the  Englishman,  «do  not  laboui?  as 
yours  do.'» 

•  Can  they  shave  a  camel  ? »  inquired  the  .maiden,  vrilh 
eagerness. 

•  I  fear  they  cannot  even  da  that, »  said  her  lover> 
NThey  can't  ride  as  we  can,*   said   the   maiden:    «.ih.that 

we  are  unrivalled,  I  am  sure.  Ah,  could  I  Imt  diow  .yoii 
how  I  can  ride ! »  Having  struck  upon  this  subject,  Roshu^ 
nek,  who,  although  far  from  having  made  up  her  mind  to 
leave  her  parents,  and  follow  her  lover  to  EngUiid,  yet,  with 
flut  confidence  which  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct  had  in- 
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0pired,>  addr^fliM  hib  wifh  Inoimfled  ardimr^  )alid  imMded'  la 
hib  all  Ae  seerets  of  ber  h«Mri.  « Yob  caondt' upbraiif  me, 
im  liure;^  ske  nid,  «ify  iqiipeHed  by  tbe  loogings  ittuf 
kuirt^ii^teHyott'what  perk»fw  yoirdo  ^  tmw,  that  it  is  i 
eiMtOm  among  us  Tartan,  ^hen  dtr  palrenti  are  'iti€a:<ofabIe; 
that  we  aire  then  at  liberty  -to  aet  &t  o«rwl¥esi  We  take 
flie  fifst  opportanitj-  of  flying'  to  the  next  obah,  the  lover 'ott 
horadiaek,  the  maidea  beUnd  him,  'andy  irheii'that  is 'the 
case,  bur  parents  must  yi^ld  thUr  contait.  'Why  (ghottld>e 
aot«  O  n^y  soul;  do  the  isame?*    -  »t  ''""■'.. -. 

■  Let  me  speak  to  you  openly,  ■  said  thio^^Ingliahman';-  Vl 
must  aot  deceire  you*  You  mu6(  >know  my  final  AelenilhiW^ 
tion,  Roshunek.  I  cannot  abide  here  any -longer:  I  mu$t>im-» 
mediately  cetura  to  my  own  country,  or  die  in  \kt6  attempt. 
If  yoa  love  me,  you  must  he]p  me.  This  i*  the  first  teiH  1 
raqoire  of  your  afiledtion  ;  thlarhext  is,,  that  you  daaot  refu«rf 
to  aecoorpany  me.  •  ..-i  i    -.r 

The  love-sick  maiden  [looked  wildly  into  his  eyes'ab  hti 
made  this  declaration^  She  knew  not  what  ib  say';  but,  aAei^ 
many  beast-sinkings,  could  only  stammer  <oul  profession^  of 
eternal  attachment,  with. assurances. that  nothing  shovhl  ever 
separate  them.  .Long,  did  they  coaverie  u|ioa  tliis..aft<absbrb^ 
ing  subject,  and  at  length  ^it  was  resolved  that  RoshnMliri 
whose  sway  was  unlimited  throughout  the  camp,  should  con^ 
trive  to  gain  possession  of  her  uncle  the  Chiefs  favourite 
horse,  whose  powers  of  speed  and  endurance  of  fatigue  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  in  Turkistan  ;  that  on  a  cer- 
tain night  they  should  depart,  and  taking  flight,  direct  their 
steps  towards  Meshed, 'W here,  once  within  its  walls,  they  would 
consider  themselves  safe. 

On  the  night  when  the  above-mentioned  project  was  to  be 
put  into  execution,  Roshunek  had  so  managed  matters,  that 
the  horse  in  question  was  tethered  in  a  piece  of  pasture-ground 
adjacent  to  the  obah;  there  her  lover  was  to  proceed  with 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  every  proper  equipment ;  and  there 
they  were  to  meet,  mount,  and  depart.  She  glided  from  her 
tent  with  beating  heart  and  faltering  steps,  considering  how 
desperate  was  the  undertaking  in  which  sh^,  an  inexperienced 
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a.  (jilhineiit  nationi,  wi  gn  infiM.ta  kerlailk  ;~tittt  feotDi  Mt 
p^iw^ul  loTe,  'ym\  tbar^,  ^mi^  tAi  accdHal  f«r;  every  diflfe«l-i 
tj/aiid  nerrer  did  tlMit  'paMon  jm^^  in  n  taore  {KitTorfal  auuM 
ner  (ban  in  die  bcttri  of  Ae.  TAvlar. auaden.  Shia  oane^*«4bq^ 
m^^-^tliey  repittieAtChaiit  T«wsr— lio  plaoad  her  behind,  hiol^ 
and  •traigbtwaj  they  shaped  iheir  ooocse  for  the^  highroad 
leading  to  the  sacred  citjt  His.  siMiiesa  was  without  a  cheek; 
and: he  entered  the  gate  of  Meshtodv  witk.an  esclaraation. of 
thanksgiving.  In  accordance  witk  the  Irishes  of.  his  fcvelj 
bridcy  herMtit  haelrthe  horse  1>7  a  trusty  mtesefigerv  bearing 
letteia  and  presisnts,  which  they  imagined'  wootd  ikitigale*  Ihn 
pain  caused  by  RoshuBek's  flight.  i     . 

What  took  place  among  the  Taitars  u^n  finding  their  prey 
was  goBOM  iv^  must  leave  to  our  reader's  (imaginatioB.  When 
they  dineav^ed,  in  addition,  that  the  Chiefs  horse,  the  pride 
of  Turkistan,  the  one  famous  beast,  the  winner  of  eivery>  prize, 
tbe  hero  of  every  chappao,  was  absent,  a  general  cry  of  «To 
hc0sel  to  horse  !'•  was  heard  to  ring  throughout  the  camp^ 
$ni  every  manV  foot  was  soon  in  his  stirrup,  with  orderB  to 
aeour  the  oountiy  round  even  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia^ 
until  the  animal  should  once  more  neigh  in  the  stables  of  ihe 
KhaB. 
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THE  SONC :  OF  .TrilHli[  YPA^ 

-.      PilKTJI«'     

Showeth  how  a  girl  was  consoled  (or  %he  loss  pf  Beauty,  Romance, 
and  the  general  stock  in  trade  of  sweet  sixteen;  find  bow  Time 
laugbed  thereat.  >   .      \  ■    r 


That  Timers  a  Inav.^  is  an  anqient  saw,. 

But  true  as  a  prophet's  sj>ell-^   . 
To  cheat  each  dupe  and  to  break  each  Law     - 

The  old  rogue  lovelb  well : 
Of  Fate  he  leadet^  tlU  threads  along^,       . 

And  wieldeth  the  ruthless  sbears-r 
And  chaunteth  (he  while  a.  dirge-like  ;»ong 

"Whose  burthen  is  ■Thirty  ye^ss.* 

A  maiden  is  gliding  through  the  dfince—    , 

With  roses  her  brpw  is  bound— 
Oh!  joy  ne*er  ihione  in  a  l^righter  glance, 

Or  moved  in  a  gayer  Vound— . 
Ho !  Music— Lights— in  a  mate  of  mirth 

The  fleet  hours  speed*  away— 
In  eyery  note  hath  a  new  charm  birth, 

To  turn  the  night  to  day. 
But  list  awhile  to  the  alien  notes— 

That  dark  eye  swims  in  tears, 
And  a  shadow  above  her  gladness  floats, 

A,  vision  of  i^'lThirly  years.  ■  ;   , 

«Ho!  hoJ»  saith  Time  with,  a  croaking  laugli^ 

•  The  darkling  race,  goes  fast. 
«•  JVow— mw— ^t  is  thine  Bote's  bowl,  to  qtiafi', 

■  But  Mine  to  drain  at  la^t. 

■  Thouf^h  stately  measures  above  thee  din/  ' 

■  And  c^rlands  are  on  the  wall,. 
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«Mjr  song  hath  an  under-strain  within, 
"iiTo  deaden  thy  Tootstep's  fall. 

«A  kingly  wizard— fair  girl— is  Time— 
«Each  shining  flower  he  sears— 

« And  p^als  pn  high  like  a  death-bell's  <:hin^« 
« His  chorus  of  •  Thirty  years. »  "   ' 

Right  well  doth  the  ancient  ieer  fbretell- 

The  thirty  years  are  fled— 
No  more  doth  that  early  music  swell— 

These  glorious  wreaths  are  dead. 
That  dreamy  form  as  glad  of  yore 

As  the  morris  of  twinkling  fays: 
We  ask  in  vain  pn  the  festal  floor, 

In  the  dancers*  circling  maze. 
She  cometh  still— but  no  eye  is  bent 

Her  faded  bloom  to  seek— 
The  wand  of  the  prophetess  is  rent— 

When  Time  hath  blanched  her  cheek. 
She  stands  alone  7ike  'an  Ancient  creed 

Besjde  its  fallen  shrine— 
No  Lyrist  to  tune  the  votive  reed,  ^ 

No  Priest  to  pour  the  wine— 
Away  with  an  idle  dream,  like  this— 

Hold!— « Murder  w7/— be  out, » 
No  mourner  is  she  o*er  vanished  bliss. 

But  a  matrou  plump  "and  stout. 
That  bluff  old  soldier  is  her,  I^ord- 

These  are  her  ^daughters  four— 
And  of  sons,  each  ,true  as  his  own, good  sword 

She  hath  fiili  half-a-score. 
Of  old  with  a  faltering  voiC^  she  spoke 

Of  sentiment  and  rills, 
And  moralized  on  a  blasted  oak, 

Or  a  knot  of  DafTodils. 
But  now  she  hath  conned  a  wiser  lore 

And  learnt  a  newer  passion— 
For  at  fiAy  Rhyme  is  an  odious  bore, 

And  flowers  are  out  of  fashion  : 
Oh  (/ten— Good  Lord— Aow  her  brain  would  teem 

With  nightingales  and  trees. 
And  omens  in  each  starlight  gleam. 

And  sighs  on  every  breeze. 
By  turns  her  dream  was  of  nature's  truths 

And  music  on  the  waters— 
'T  is  of  « glory »  now  for  these  stalwart  youths 
And  of  rent-rolls  for  her  daughters. 
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No  longer  the  grim  old  tjrtmVS'Wmic^-  >'  . 

With  a  shuddering  start, she  heansy  u 
But  wisely  avers  that  for  «Her  and  Hers* 

«T*is  well  after  Thirty  years.    . 


FART  II. 


Sboweth  the  History  of  ayoung  Poet,  and  how  he  foiled  the  knayery 
of  Time  by  prematurely  bidding  Good-b'ye  to  himi 


With  folded  arms  a  Poet  stood 

On  a  river's  winding  bank— 
With  a  watchful  ear  he  seemed  to  hear 

The  boughs  as  they  ros^  and  sank. 
Scarce  twenty  summers  upon  his  head 

Their  shadowy  hand  had  laid, 
To  carve  their  lines  on  his  snowy  brow 

Or  darken  his  dreams  with  shade. 
And  songs— oh  glorious  songs  were  his— 

Such  as  Endymion  heard— 
When  the  voice  of  Dian  the  moonlight  air 

O'er  slumbering  Latmos  stirred— 
A  gift  divine  was  the  Poet-youth*s— 

Green  tree  and  flower  and  sky 
With  the  oriel  hues  of  phantasy 

To  gladden  and  glorify. 
The  drooping  bloom  on  the  river-bank 

To  him  was  a  trood-nymph's  cell— 
The  wandering  huni  of  the  loitering  bee 

A  fairy's  silver  bell— 
The  lark  that  choired  in  middle  air 

At  heaven's  own  portal  hung— 
The  stilly  tone  of  the  woodland  fount 

From  a'Naiad*s  reed  was  flung; 
And  not  an  autumn  leaf  could  fade. 

Or  a  minster-spire  ascend, 
VOL.  ni.  fO 
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That  did  not  to  bis  ■ratings  lone 

A  ho)j  meaning  lend. 
The  PoeUjouth  I  what  pageants  now 

Before  his  ftHucj  shine? 
Say  dreameth  he  of  the  Baron*)  hall. 

And  the  banquet's  purple  wine? 
Or  come  the  visions  of  elder  days 

Once  more  before  his  eye— 
With  shimmering  shrines  in  forest-nooks 

And  pale  girls  watching  by? 
In  vain  the  Faun  with  brimming  gourd 

May  chaunt  the  Maenad  hymn— 
And  the  dreainy  myth  o*er  its  censers  watch 

In  the  temples  twilight  dim«~ 
On  other  themes  doth  the  Poet  muse 

Than  Faun  or  Antique  Fane— 
The  green  earth  in  this  hour  of  peace 

Awakes  a  nobler  strain. 
« Oh  Lord  of  Love,  ■  he  murmurs  low, 

«How  bountiful  thou  art— 

■  Through  all  thy  world  in  joy  outbreathes 

«The  universal  heart. 

■  As  tranquil  is  this  valley  now— 

■  As  still  these  clustering  trees 

■  As  the  thin  smoke  that  climbeth  up 

■  From  yonder  villages^ 

■  Above— around— the  soul  directs 

■  Its  visiouary  flight— 

■  The  veVy  air  sighs. like  a  prayer 

■  Of  sainted  Eremite* 

uJSow  calm  J  the  little  sl^epherd-girl 

■  That  silteth  by  the  brook 

■  By  turns  to  pluck  Uie  waler-cress 

■  And  con  her  ■sacred  book,* 

■  A  very  Image  is  of  Rest—  , 

■  An  Emblem  sanctified— 

■  As  though  good  Angels,  as  of  old, 

■  Were  watching  by  her  side. 

■  Enough  to  fill  the  yearning  heart 

With  Thanks-giving  is  here, 

■  When  with  so  dee;p  a  benison 

^■High  heaven  to  earth  draws  n^ar.  • 

■  Uo  !  Ho ! »  quoth  Time  ■  't'is  wondrous  well 

■  Sir  Poet !  but  years  steal  past; 

■  And  the  colours  that  flush  thy  heart  t<>-daj 

•  Slvill  wither  and  drop  at  last. 
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•  The  spell— tbat  in  the  desart  limns 

•  Thj  phantom  Oases, 

■  And  bringeth  near  to  thj  weary  ear 

•  The  murmur  of  birds  and  trees— 

•  Will  pass  away,  like  the  false  Mirage 

•  That  mocks  the  Arab*s  haste, 

•  Nor  leave  a  trace  of  its  magic  band 

•  On  the  world's  unbroken  waste. 

•  On  Fairy  isles^in  stately  piles 

•  T'is  the  Poet's  lot  to  feast, 

•  And  the  golden  altar  where  he  kneels 

•  Lacks  not  or  fee  or  Priest. 
'  •  A  noble  steed  is  Pegasus , 

•  Who  needs  nor  groom  nor  oats; 

•  And  the  elfin  pages  of  Fancy  aeek 

■  At  his  hand  no  tinselled  coats, 

•  And  the  fertile  realm  of  cloud  she  tills 

•  Craves  not  or  plough  or  steers— 

•  But  a  sterner  fate  shall  track  thy  path 

•In  the  flight  of  •Thirty  years. » 

'Too  well  doth' the  ancient  seer  foretell— 

Not  ten  brief  yeslrs  are  Bed— 
But  the  poets  strain  is  heard  no  more— 

In  shadows  lies  his  head. 
With  fearless  hand  the  shield  he  smote 

At  the  Temple-gale  of  Fame— 
And  the  echoes  rang  from  the  inmost  shrine 

At  the  youthful  stranger's  i^ame. 
But  the  cold  world  scorned  his  gentle  voice 

And  his  dreamy  song  belied— 
He  brake  the  lyre  of  his  boyhood's  day 

And  bowed  to  earth  and  died.  (') 

i*}  M«  Kmm. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 


BT  JAMES  mfn. 


Sephardim  is  the  titte^  of  an  interestijig  and  uoppetending 
volume  on  the  history  of  the  lews  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  their  first  appearance  in  the  Peninsula  to  their  expulsion 
from  it  bj  «the  most  Catholic  sovereigns*  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon,  It  traces  their  various  fortunes  under  the  generally 
tolerant  sway  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  depressed  and  pe- 
rilous existence  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  ,  their  free  and 
prosperous  condition  in'  the  brilliant  era  of  the  Ariaibs  ,  and 
their  renewed  sufferings  and  final  banishment  when.tjie  Pen- 
insula was  again  brought  under  one  goverhment  and  one 
faith.  It  exhibits  them  under  the  opposite  aspects  of  agricul- 
turists and  merchants,  as  the  rulers  of  their  own  communities, 
or  the  ministers  of  state  and  finance  to  their  Christian  or 
Moorish  masters;  at  one  time  resuming,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crescent,  their  oriental  splendour  and  stateliness;  at 
another,  under  the  oppression  of  the  cross,  as  the  servants 
of  servants,  or  veiling  their  ineradicable  Hebraism  beneath  the 
strange  guise  of  monks,  bishops,  or  inquisitors.  It  displays 
their  singular  proficiency  in  some  departments  of  science  and 
literature,  and  their  equally  singular  rejection. of  other  ele- 
ments of  European  civilization.  Recent  events  have  once  more 
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drawn  attentioii  to  the  Hebrew  people  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  we  ahall  perhaps  lay  before  many  of  our  readers 
bolh  new  and  interesting  matter  by  a  brief  Surrey  of  some 
portions  of  the  annals  of  the  Sephardim. 

The  history  of  modem  Europe,  indeed,  during  the  dark 
and  medi»va]  periods,  is  incomplete  without  occasional,  no- 
tices of  a  race,  which,  from  its  wide  dispersion  and  the  te- 
nacity of  its  national  ties,  was  for  many  ages  a  principal 
channel  of  commercial  and  diplomatic  commnnieatioii  from 
the  Atlantic  to.  the  Euphrates.  But  the  historians  of  modern 
Judaism  usually  combine  the'  records  of  the  Sephardim,  or 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  with  those  of  the  Ashkenarim,* 
or  Jews  <ft-  Grermany,  Britain  and  Poland.  It  is  obvious,  bow- 
ever,  that  both  in  his  social  relations  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter, the  Hebrew  of  Granada  in  the  twelfth,  and  of  Castile  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  differed  materially  from  his  country- 
men and  cMtemporaries  in  the  half-civilized  or  wholly  bar 
harous  regions  of  central  arid  northern  Europe.  The  Arab 
claimed — and  the  Hebrew  admitted  the  claim — a  common 
descent  through  Ishmael  from  Abraham  the  « father  of  the 
&ithfnl. »  The  unitarian  creed  and  simple  ritual  of  Islam 
ofiended  the.  prejudices  of  the  Jew  Moiuch  less  than  the 
Catholic  and  image- worship  of  the  'medifleval  church.  In 
his-  oriental  habits,  his  Semitic  dialect,  and  in  many- 
of  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  the  Mohammed  accor- 
ded ^  with  the  Hebrew  ,  and  from  gratitude  or  policy  the 
western  caliphs  were  mostly  lenient  rulers,  and  frequently 
bountiful  patrons  of  the  Sephardim.  The  physical  ciroum** 
stances  sdso  of  soil ,  climate ,  and  population  in  Spain  were 
favourable  to  the  .development  of  the  Hebrew  character.  The 
Keltic  and  Pfaoenisian  elements  that  in  the  south  of  the  Pen«- 
insula  modified  the  temper  and  institutions  of  the  Gothic  set- 
tlers, had  no  distant  affinity  with  a  people  whom  a  hard  deB^ 
tiny  alone  severed  from  the  East.  In  the  Moorish  capitals 
Granada,  Seville  and  Toledo,  the  eiiles  beheld  a  lively  image 
•ff  the  populous  towns  which  were  once  spread  over  their 
native  Palestine;  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  high-road  of  their 
aetive  traffic,  preserved^  and  renevated  their   oriental,  assecia- 
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tioM,  hj  aSofdiog  an  IM107  intercMne  with  thcar  bMtfcm  tii 
Bagdad  and  Cairo. 

it  is  needless  to  dwdl  on  tlie  opposifte  picture  of  tketrew* 
bling  and  servile  Jew  of  northern  Eurc^e.  BaraUbaa,  Shyhick 
and  Isaac  of  ToA  are  faithful  inpersonations  of  the  Askke- 
nazini;  nor  is  there  a  more  remarkahle  contrast  in  the  historj. 
of  social  life,  than  that  between  the  slavirii  and  vindictiTe 
usurer  or  leech  of  Frankfort  or  London  and  his  contempo- 
raries at  CordoTa,  Joseph  Ben  Ephraim  the  treaaaver,  and  Sa- 
muel Ben  Waker  the  phjsieian,  of  Alonso  Ylfl.  It  is  among 
the  Sephardim,  under  the  Arabian  djnastj  in  Spain,  that  we 
disooTer  the  genuine  lineaments  of  the  Hebrew  exik ;  aad  the 
contrast  is  heightened  bj  the  iron  age  of  oppression  firom 
which  he  emerged;  and  to  which  he  returned  respectiTeljr 
under  his  Gothic  and  Catholic  rulers. 

The  anthor  of  '  Sephardim '  has  drawn  his  narratiTO  from 
a  yarietj  of  chronicles.  His* '  Notices  of  Jewish  Literature  and 
Babbinical  Biography '  are  mainly  taken  from  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Rabbinica '  of  Fr.  Bartoloceio,  and  the  '  Didoiiario 
Storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei '  of  de  Rossi ;  and  bis  Tiew  of 
itTalmudic  Judaism  is  considerably  influenced  by  a  recent 
work  called  ^  The  Old  Paths/  by  Dr.  M'Caul.  His  work 
does  not  aspire  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  compilation  ; 
but  Mr.  Finn  has  not  sufficiently  apprised  hia  readers  of  the 
insecure  ground  of  some  of  his  authorities,  especially  of  Ma- 
riana, to  whom  he  frequently  gives,  as  at  p.  66,  rather  easy 
credence ;  and  his  mode  of  reference  is  provokingly  lax  and 
indefinite.  Should  ^  Sephardim  '  reach  a  second  edition^  we 
recommend  a  careful  reyision  of  the  notes ,  an  enlargement 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  retrenchment  of  oertaiti  exuberancies 
of  diction.  While  however  we  mark  these  defects,  we  gladly 
bear  testimony  to  the  candid  and  enlightened  spirit  of  dm 
volume  before  us,  and  cordially  assent  to  its  frequent  dena»« 
ciations  of  the  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  intolerance. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  Peninsula  is  involved 
in  doubt,  and  still  more  obscured  by  fable.-  The  identity  of 
TarBhish  with  Tartessus-— of  which  the  author  might  have 
derived  further  evidence  from  the  commentetofs  on  Herodotus 
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ttfl  wflll-kiio^ni  aUianoe  between  the  ptincet  of  Tjre 
-  amd  the  great  Hebrew  moMirclis  David  and  Solomm ,  make 
it  probable  that  the  3ews  Tisiled  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
as  early  as  the  ninth  centarj  before  our  era.  The  legends 
however  which  make  the  Phoenician  emporia  in  Spain  tribu- 
tary to  Solomon  and  which  placed  in  Safuntum  the  tomb  of 
his  chancellor  Adoniram,  originated  probably  in  the  desire  of 
the  Spanish  Jews  to  date  their  immigration  before  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  imply  to  their  Christian  persecutors 
their  innocence  of  his  crucifixion.,  fiut  dismissing;  as  incapable 
of  historical  proof,  although  not  altogether  void  of  probabi- 
lity, the  establishment  of  the  lews  in  Spain  prior  to  the  de- 
straetion  of  Jerusalem,  we  assume  the  edict  of  Antoninus  as 
the  first  inistworthy  evidence  of  their  settlement  in  the  •>  far 
West. »  The  Spanish  provinces  were  long  the  most  peaceful 
section^ of  the  Roman  empire,  and  during  an  interval  of  nearly 
three  centuries  we  are  ignorant  of  the  fortunes  of  their  He- 
brew population ;  yet  from  their  known  habits,  wherever  peace 
and  protection  were  fifforded  them,  we  may  infer  the  general 
expansion  and  prosperity  of  their  communities.  Their  skill  in 
agrieultnre,  their  enterprise  in  commerce,  found  ample  scope 
and  favonrable  circumstances  in  the  plains  of  Andahnia  and 
•  the  fairy  fields  of  the  Minho, »  and  in  the  nnmerous  ports 
from  Barcelona  to  the  Tagos.  And  if  the  Spanish  Hebrews 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  attained  less  splendour  nnder 
the  proconsuls  than  under  the  oaliphs,  they  were  at  least 
permitted  to  accumulate  and  enjoy  their  wealth  ,  and  follow 
and  promulgate  the  precepts  of  their  law  and  the  doctrines 
of  their  Rabbis. 

In  the  same  year,  a.d.  88i ,  in  which  Constantiue  the  Great 
summoned  the  Cooncil  of  INice  to  determine  the  belief  of 
Christendom ,  a  council  was  held  at  Illiberis-**£lvira-rH-hi 
Spain,  to  discuss  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Iberian  provinces. 
The  canons  of  the  occidental  biAops  are  interesting  in  many 
IMovieal  points  of  view,  but  Cor  our  present  purpose  merely 
fk>etti'  such  of  their  regulations  as  affected  the  Jews.  •  They 
show  the  community  against  which  they  were  directed  to 
have  been  populous  and  flourishing v  and   in  habits  of  ncial 
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intercourse  with  both  their  Ghristiaii  and  Pagan  -.  neqlibonw. 
They  forbid. intermarriage  of  Cathdics  with  schismatics  and 
Jews;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  more  liberal  precept  of  St. 
Paul  ,  Interdict  the  faithfal ,  whether  lay  or  clerical ,  from 
taking  food  with  « the  circumcised.  •  The  4th  canon ,  how- 
e¥er,  is  the  most  curious;  by  it  « landholders  are  admonished 
not  to  suffer  the  fruits  which  they  receive  from  God  to  be 
blessed  by  the  Jews ; »  and  it  adds  this  singular  reason, 
« lest  our  benediction  be  rendered  invalid  and  unprofitable.  • 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  and  wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their 
native  bent,  agriculture,  as  in  Palestine,  rather  than  commerce 
or  brokerage,  has  been  their  favourite  occupation^  The  people 
probably  cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  rfidbbinir 
bal  benediction,  even  as  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire 
the  Italian  cultivators  employed  the  old  Oscan  forms  of  lAsMr 
«ihg  and  deprecation  to  secure  from  blight  and  evil  influence 
the  springing  ear  and  the  standing  crop.  Mr.  Finn  has  copied 
one  of  these  rabbinical  litanies,  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
grain  and  fruits  is  commended  to  the  divine  protection  ,  and 
which  'Shows  an  elaborate  system:  of  farming  and  horticulture. 
It  is  uncertain  how  far  these  unsocial  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Illiberis  were  acted  upon,  or  whether  they  originiated  in 
general  prejudice  or  individual  bigotry:  but  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  steps  in  the  carreer  of  persecution,  in 
which  Spain  eventually  outstripped  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  lonj^  repose  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  was  broken  by  the  northern  invaders,  who 
under  various  denominations  of  Suevi ,  Alani. ,  Yandals  ^nd 
Wiai^Goths,  deflated  the  Peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  straits.  The  pairticular  sufferings  of  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion are  unknown.  Yet  since  no  change  could  take  place 
without  materially  affecting  them  both  as  traders  and  agrir 
cultnrists,  they  had  doubtless  their  full  share  of  a  visitation 
second  only  to  Jud»a's  ruin,  and  whose  events  Procopins  de- 
clines to  record ,  •  that  he  may  not  furnish  examples  of  inhu- 
manity to  future  ages. 

The  Wiii-Gotht  remained  lords  of  the  Peninsula,  wd  iooil 
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dk^r  iUe  establishment^  of' 'their  kifigdom  we  '  fittd  the  Jews 
again  numerous  bnd  flounshing.  Their  superior  civilizatibtt 
may  have  won  the  respect ,  their  pliancy  undctr  >  Qppji:e^ipH 
'hare  softened  the  rij^ur,  of  thefr^new^  master}^  whi^  the, ne- 
cessity of  repairing  their  own  ravages  probably  recommended 
to  the  barbarians  a  people  who  could  most  readily  restore  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  trade  of  the  coasts  and  rivers* 
And  so  long  as  the  'court  of  Toledo  and  the  maas  of  the 
Spanish 'Goths  adhered  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christiahity,  the 
Jews',  whose  natibnal  prejudices  were  less  offensive  to  the 
heretics  thftA  to'^the  orthodox,  found  apparently  both  prbtec- 
tiott  attd  favour ;  hot  Whiett'the  virulent  struggle'  of  the  '€a^ 
tllioiicir''and  ArfaM '  ended  inf  the  triumph  of  Gatholi^tsm'  and 
flkie  %tevatiY)n  of^Recared  tO'tM  throA^,  the^  di^ifrl^s  of  Hesei 
bw5atttcth«»I(Aj0ct  of  bitter  'hostiKiy  to  the  tiow  orlboddt 
cotlrt'arnd  people!  From  the  "third  Co  the  skteenA  Gouhdtof 
Toledo,  a  sM^ics  bf  sedriihlii^,  acteMmilative,  and  fett^afmsUd 
edicta  completed  the  degradatic^n •  of  the  Hebrew  exiles,  and 
were  reqtiited  by  the  ai4  which,  in  tke  eighth  century,  the  dp^ 
pf^Ssse^  afforded  ttae.SarM^en  invaders  in  their  rapid  otiM^ro# 
of  the  Gothic  empire  and  church.  :   .  i  < 

The  ((^th  anii^22nd  «ftfions  6f  Ihe  third  Couikcil  of 'Tt)ledb 
more  especiiilty  r^afe  to  the  9ew».  Ky  the  lattei^— with  wMek 
tfte  ^h  ^atioft  of  ifcref'nedrly'tOMtemponiry  Gottocil  of  Mkfbbmie 
agi^^^^t&ey -Wdte^  ft»rbldden  « to  lyear  their  dead  to^lh^  )^f f 
'iri1li'''{ysaImi^or  funeral  bri^s,.  or  Ueatingi  of  the  brtortv^*'  aM 
bf'«liW-foriMr,««o  have  Christiafii  ^ives  orconbubiiiA,ii<'tliae 
is;  '  ^%*Ves-  'df  al  vecondary  grade,  ^  or  to  purchase' iChrisliift 
AHf^HMV  tH^ii*  oVn^use.  And  it  iS'  furtberttieiiforabte  for  itit 
iavasHm'of  the  Tighttf,  aa-the  law  then  was,'  of  properly.  For 
i^hetrtaa  by  his  own  law  ,  which  had  not  been  Mpeakd  by* 
Ae  hiw  of  the  1a»4 ,'  tU^  Jew  was  ibomid  io  drcfumcise  his 
sltre  as  well'  as'  &is  owti  son^  the  oanoa  enacttd  that  the  dH 
of  eiMnDrtncition  should  ttt  once  restore  the  slave  lo  hisifredAam 
and  the  eluireh.  Tet  theses  the  earlier  aggressions  in.. Spam 
nl^'the-eniolunifnis,  propeiiyv  and  family  ties  .of  the:  Jews, 
were  less  momentous  in  their  ifesnMs  tblm  the  Mlowing  ds- 
dmtiona-oiS.tlw  same  Couiteil! — i.  ^ 

VOL.  III.  tl 
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,» Whosoever  despises  the  creed  orchv  JWotf/i^  C0l§^,  Uvhlm  |c 
anatbeipa.»  And  •  Whosoever  is  not,  and  fthall  uot  be  content  wilU 
tliis  faith,  let  liim  be  anathema  maranatha  unto  the  coiniog  of  our 
Lord  Jettis  Christ.  ■ 

Here  was  a.corner-fiton^'lafdf  Jfot*  the  faiquUition! 

^Could  the  Hebrew  Spftniards,»  Wr.  Finn  remarks,  «have  fore- 
seen, even  in  a  conipara lively  small  degree^  to  what  extent  their 
re)loW-4nen  wotiht  thereafter  work  out-  tnese  anathemas  with  their 
9Wn  ^nda  upon:  all  their  victims,  everj  Jew-  between  the  Pyrepoos 
aa4  ll»e:  Western  Ocea^  would  that  day^  harve  h#inred  b^  h^i  ^Ub 
the  utterance  of  one  long  and  mournful  groan**  •  ,  ,     • 

.  Jb^-  effed  of  ibfise  canjQU^.was  ajlpar^Dt  a^oH^  j[,w#fitjr.  jeaf» 
later;  for,  at  first,  they  dq  not  peem  to  have  come  iK^q{Htt 
ration,  and  from  a  letter  of  Popci  Qregory  .tha  H»at»  tti^-.^^pw 
Itppear  to  faav^  piurctiased  fic^u^jiieipi^oii  pf  tbpniu  ..Sul,  m  itm 
accemoa  of  Sisebvt,  va^M^  .cire«pwtaiw« ;  .QO#»)>i|ieyd  ,(q  «iprt 
for^  tbeir  ^ict  obswvance.'  $|ipelH|ti  9^  vigoroi*»  imd  i^m«« 
luUoiia  uaurper^  wa$  ioi.^OQ^^  .mea^qm  indebted  .V»  the  qletyj 
for.  his  crow%  ai^d  he.iiepaid  hi^.  oMig^rtion  by  x^vivi^f,  tjM 
edicts  of  Racared.  In  the  -Fuero  1«2;0[>».  ai  pijeaarveda  .pr«T 
damaliofk  of  tbj&  tnonarch^  asking  U  insperv^tivd  o«  aH  iima 
to  receive  baptism  themselves,  and.  to  sei^j  tb^r  e]kU4re«  fiiMl 
fUv^ito  b^  baptised ^ilh*>  tbe^awwiB  ofl:eIl^  yejif:fr<w  ^he 
i$stie/or:  the  docire^.  Baptisair  Mr  aiCbrialtiw  pni^. oCiro^rM 
invoked  the  yeimnciaiioQ  of  tbe^wb^ie.  Jn^^it^  igr^tmv  mt  ifR 
]m^iiiiar  symbols  and  oensapioiiifs,.  aifditbps  ^(^leMlgr  siAv^i: 
Mh  the  eoiine  social  life  of'  ac.  peofile  jwJmmi  mosft,  indiffciirefit 
actions,  JMKtfl sitae  inapmsi^f  Msiiltir  dp  tia  tiniiitiM9v  Thepe^ 
lilies:  of  >n«w;ompliaiicti.  weee ' aeourgibg , , e»ite  wd?  .o^iiascaTT 
tittn;.  and.toiigato^slyiwnd  tkey  exacted.,  ibaii  !W,QW.4^im 
are.  said  ^  haw  bee»  aonuened ,  and.  Sia^t  acquired  ite 
title  of  « tiM  most  nriigioa^  priMOii  « Ydi  »i  aa.  Mr.  Fi|i«:  inaClj^ 
seiharKs,  btstoriiAs'  are  •  inaiBcere  in  ttirowiag  the*  odiuat  mpm 
fiihe  hitigr  th^  tranaactton  vaa  thai/ of  the  €?Ak>^.  .  F«v 
*  with  all  .Sisebiit^s  pewanptory  violence,  teetlher  the  aaaMrdb 
liWhia  aoUnrR  iXNilA  adarinister  the  .fitetotbatHtfOlf  aAd  ^not 
nOiAhie  king  i^a»  eirct  faor  misohnof.ra  dhnpotn  aai  d^/immbi 
.i^>on  the  offlcea  idfrilhb  dtawoh.W  •  I  .  ,  i .  -^  •  .  ^r 
No    contemporary    account   eiiite:  rf 'Ihia  ottopttUaajl !«•»-• 
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vet&ttm.  Wie  niktsitef  of  tto  converts  and  the  t^ms  of  tlie 
ediel  may  therefore  iiistify  some  suspicions.  Yet  the  following 
passagf;  iromthe  Jewish  chronicle,  -the  sceptre  of  Judah.* 
allho««h  wriUfiD  mmj  centuries  afterwards,  is  so  curious  ia 
itaetf^  :and  ao  ilkistrative  of  the  style  of  Hebrew  annals,  thM 
we  lay  It  ^iflibnt  apology  before  our  readers. 
t)n  the'piibtication  of  the  edict— 

•Ih^  Mts  *s«cinMed  from  ctcfy  city  mthta  the  capital,  where,  fast- 
ing aM  affliatog  themselves,  they  vttitreA  load  mailings  and  cries. 
The  Chrisiians   inq^'i^d  the  meanitig  of  this;   and.wheu  informed, 

th«y  bade  thein  submit  to  the  kind's  command They  answered: 

*The  pr/Bcept  of  cirqumcisiiOD  is  ihe  binga  of  all  our  law.:  hfi  ^slks 
but  one  compliaqce,  but  we  know  th»t  he  requires  -the  whole ;  and 
it  is  hetler  Tor  us  all  to  die  than  to  omit  the  slightest  of  our  pre- 
cepts, lest  we  pluck  up  the  hinge  of  all  our  religion.' 

«  Tfaejr  theii  approached  the  kiog,  aad  showed  how  he  had  decreed 
the  death  c^f  them  all;  for  they  would  not  ttan^ness  any  pretept  «f 
Ike  law,  much  less  that  which  is  the  hinge  of  all.  The  kiugrepUeA: 
'Ye  wretched  and  foolish  people!  it  is  by  Gods  oitti  nance  that  ye 
are  groaning  io  affliction;  the  realm  sliall  speedily  be  freed  from 
that  obstinacy  by  which  ye  are  hasteoiug  jotir  own  niia,  aiming  to 
usurp  and  retain  by  force  the. dominion  of  this  land.  I  swear,  that 
unless  ye  accept  Chfisfs  baptism^  ye  will  drive  me  to  enfbrce  your 
abaodoMieuC  of  all  the  law  bf  Noses.*  The  lews  supplicated  thte 
nobles,  preseuling  gold  aad  silver,  that  they  would  iaduoe  the  kiii|; 
to  leave  them  their  religion,  though  he  should  deprive  them  of  all 
their  wealth,  which  he  might  employ  in  war.  The  king  added :  *In 
that  case  I  could  not' uphold  my  character  for  piety  among  nriy  fel- 
lowrkiiigsl  They  would  suppose  that  I  only  made  this  decree  «s  a 
means  of  extortion  from  my  Jews,  and  not  from  the  urgent  iieices- 
sity  of  baptism:  besides,  I  do  not  coustraio  these  wrelcheii  of  the 
law  to  embrace  our  faith  for  the  sake  of  their  riclirs,  so  much  as 
-from  the  «onsideration  that  they  would  do  the  same  to  us,  were 
they  to  become  our  masters/ 

•  Then  answered  Robert  the  Wise:  'O  King,  our  maMerlMoaeS  and 
his  minister  Joshua  urged  no  people  to  receive  the  Hebrew  law,  but 
only  (he  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  which  precepts  had  been  del iverefi 
by  Adam  the  first  man.  And  whenever  Joshua  besieged  a  city,  he 
first  proclainied  thus:  Whosoever  will  make  peace,  let  hfm  do  so; 
but  let  him  observe  tbe  seveA  precepts  of  Noah :  if  not,  let  him 
quit  the  city;  or  if  he  will  fight,  let  him  come  down  and  irytiie 
contest/ 

•  The  king  rejoined:  'Joshua  acted  as. he  pleased,  and  so  will  I. 
I  will  select  from  his  three  conditions    that  which  best   suits   my 
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design  i  yl*.  that  (ustaidof.  the^v^n  yi)eoept#  «|f  Noah  which  J^mMmi 
pbtrudjod  on  thci  profaoQ  .heatheo,  je  shall  receiye  the  Christian  hap- 
tism/  Pae  of  the  learned  Jews,  then  s^itd ;  ^It  I9  written  ta  our  law, 
thkt  brael  fonheriy 'd^|>Jsed  the  jgreat  gift  of  God/ < the  land 'flbt^- 
teg'^Wiih  i^ilk  aiid  hoti<^/-^1  ask,  O' King,  -#htft  shobid  bie-^f^  p«- 
mUj  of  those  who(  d^piselbe  gift.bf  God2' The  kingr replied,  fTlMiC 
too  is  wisely  fitate4  ^n.  your  law;  ,the  Iqss  of  what  the|r  4^9iI>iM«' 
The  speaker  continued:  *  See  then,  O  Xiojg,  to  what  thou  bast^id. 
Thou  hast  offered  us  in  baptism  a  life  everlasting:  be  then  the  pe- 
nalty for  its  neglect  the  loss  of  that,  ble^ng.'    Pi|t  the  Kin^an^iwer^ 

*  (Compulsion  is  unjust  in  mattery  concerning  the  hoAff  aiid,  thai 
goodly  land  related  to  the  body;  but  in  things  spiritual  it  .ia  pi^ 
per,  just  ^  a  child  is  coerced. in  its  l^rning.** 

Sisebut  however  seems  to  hiave  been  dissatisfied  with  a  mere- 
ly' verbal  reply  to  thisi  fair  alternative  of  the  learned  He- 
brews, for  he        . 

••  instantly  commanded  all  the  principal  Jews  to  be  put '  in  chains, 
and  they,  passed  in  darkness  a  life  m6re  wreti  hed  than  deilth.  Many 
iynagogues  id  Spain^  overborne  by  cruel  persecution,  rehbunced  the 
law  of  Moses.  When  the  king  dfed,  and  there  was  freedom  to  leave  the 
eountry,'  many  sought  and  f«und  securer  Settlements  for  their  reli- 
gion, but  BKiny  sought  and  found  not. » 

The  Cafliolic  historians,  are, , in  general,  transported  with 
delight  at  the  great  piety  of  Sisebut.  Mariana,  however,  ques- 
4ions  the  eompetency  of  the  king  to  intermeddle  in  matters  of 
religion 'hnd  spiritual  government,  and  adds  pathetically,  « Yet, 
« aias !  the  self-will  and  obstinacy  of  princes  are  very  great, 
« and  frequently  ar<$  bishops  obliged  to  dissemble  in  what  they 
ff  cannot  remedy. » 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  even  in  that  age  of  fanatical  casuis- 
try, one  voice  raised  in  behalf  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  to- 
leration. Isidore  of  Seville — a  name  justly  endeared  to  the 
philologist  by  bis  ^  Origines, '  and  to  the  philosopher  by  his 
attempts  to  keep  alive,  amid  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him, 
the  waning  light  of  science  —  protested  in  his  '  Chronicle  of 
the  Goths'  against  this  royal  method  of  conversion,  h  Sisebut, « 
he  says,   «had   a  zeal  for  God,   but  not  according  to  know— 

•  ledge,  for  he  forcibly  compelled  those  whom  he  should 
«; rather  have  persuaded  by  argument  of  the  faith.*  Isidore, 
indeed,    was  not  altogether   without   his  misgivings  as  to  the 
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ptopir  oufde.  6f'  dcding  wHka  race  •o'refradtoiy  miheUem§. 
Ek^fKOteti^wkg  wit  madi  in  SiMJbiU'g  Itfetiiiie  ;  Atd  >ia  tiM 
iMmge  he  fpeaka  ^  wbh  ioinelhnif  Jikei  ezoltatton  at  Auj  >  $ttt^ 
QBii^ef  the  ediet  in  iriinnnigt  sheep  foeHhe^feld.  He  wag  how- 
ovir^  af  Mr.  Finn  conclndes, »  on  fhe  Hrhote  an  estimable  ^- 
raoler  \- m  and,  ii^ '  do  'not  like .  Urn  the  woese  for  the  felkllHftg 
spaeimen  lof  his  ipgenmty  atf  a   cdmnieatator*    On  Lerittcoif 

lEl. -d.-he'ebaarVe^^ — •  

'»  ^  *  WtutsoeVlervpapliMliI  thahodf,  and  is  eVd'reti-foofted,' and  cheweth 
the  ewi,  anieiig  the  I)ea$t9>  Uiat  shall  ye  est. '  Thus  the  JpHi  nmd- 
tuUe^  inde^fi,  the  wofds  of  tbjsiaw,  bi|t|par£  fiQt,ffie  hotf,  since  tbej 
00  not  receive,  two  testaments,  nor  take  for  bases  of  failb  tbe  jfatber 
atid  the  Son:  therefore  they  are  unclean,* 

bur  limit's  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr,  Finn  through 
his  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  successive  Councils,  .of  Tp- 
ledo  from  the  4th  to  the  17th.  A  brief  summary  of  these 
accumulative  edicts  ,wi|l '  howpver  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  Jews  from  the  year  633  to  thq  Mohammedan  invasion 
}n  710  4.i>.  The  influence  of  Isidore  is  perhaps  to.  be  traced 
in  the  S7tti,  panon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo.  The 
«ho)y  Synodl, '»  it  says,  •bas  resolyed  to  compel  no  one  here- 
after to  accept,  our  faith  ;»  /since  «  persons  ar^  not  saved  with- 
out consent^  but  wiTliiigly,  '  that  the  attribute  of  justice  ms^f 
be. kept  secure,*  Yet  wilA  singdTar  inconsistency  the  Council 
likewise  decreed 'that  « those  already,  forced. into  Cliffstianity  in 

•  the  time  of  the  most  religious,  prince    Sisebut  must  he    con- 

•  strained  to  adhere   to  the  church,    lest  the  name  o{  bod  be 

•  blasphemed,  and  the  faith  wliiich  they  have  assumed  beiac- 
« counted  worthless  and  despicable.  •  The  gleam  of  mercy  and 
reason  that  appeared  in.  the  57 th  canon  was  speedily  obscured. 
The  sixth  Council  of  Toledo  indignantly  disclaimed  the  tole- 
rant spirit  of  its  predecessor  ;  it  declared  that, — 

■By  inspiration  of  the  Most  High  God ,  our  most  excellent  and 
Christiair  prinee,  inflamed  wiih  ardour  for  the  failh,  together  with 
Oie  clergy  of  hit  kingdom,  baa  resolved  to  eradicate  lo  the  utter  moat 
the  prevarfcatiqn  and  superstition,  of  the  4ews»  n6t  suffering  the  r^- 
siden^  4jf  any  ctfe.  in  the  land  who  is  ifot  a,CatholiCy» 

Iq  the  preanihle  to  this  eanon,  which  anticipated  by  more 
thw  eight  centttriM  the  •most  Cajfcholif^  «evereign$)i  of  Caalile 
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dpd  Anagop  in  Iheh-  faBiMg;deo#«e  of  Hatbh  HMH,  it  htft^ 
m^n^d  Oiat  •4be  ihfletiide  perfidjr  .of  ttke  Jew*^  eoHjes  jil 
length  Ao  be  jiibdtted  by  piety  ttid*  Ihe  dnriae  ;gi^ac6'^  *  «Mlii| 
iU  .'  Codioil"  it  is  entclsd  Hut  ovary  U119  on  hia.  tcocMon 
sbovkl  ftwear  to  exedute  these  laws^  afad  that  eterj  s&weiwtgm 
should  be  f  anathmia'  who  negkcted  Ibis  iadispeiisable-psit 
%>f  hi»  royal  duty.  The  eighth  Couaeiil  is  principdly  memo* 
rable  for  the  curious  address  of  the  Jew*  io  bing  ReecesiAiith, 
to  which  its  enactmeots  gave  rise.  They  were  threatened 
with  inquiry  into  their  opinions,  usages,  lives  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  they  anticipated  the  royi&T  or  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  national  customs 
and  law.  The  only  indulgence  they  requested,  after  consent- 
ing to  abjure  the  Passover,  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  was 
exemption  from  « swine's  flesh,*  a  diet  they  describe  as  re-r 
volting,  and  « impossible  to  disguise  by  cookery.*  After  such 
liberal  concessions  even  the  bishops  of  .the  seventh  century 
appear  to  have  relented,  and  « with  one  consent  decreed. twelve 
canons »  by  which  the  Jews  were  bound  -to  « truly  keep,  and 
sincerely  embrace  all  the  articles  and  usages  of  the  Christian 
religion, »  but  were  licensed  to  abstain  from  porl£.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews  appears  to.  have  laid  asleep  for  a  time 
the  vigilance  of  the  church  ;  for  in  the  interval  between  the 
reign  of  Reccesuinth  and  the  accession  of  Ervig  in  681,  they 
openly  professed  their  religion,  held  public  offices,  purchased 
slaves  even  of  the  clergy,  and,  it  is  added,  were  sufficiently 
zealous  or  prosperous  to  practise  a  species  of  retaliation  by 
making  converts  to  Judaism.  The  twelfth  and  sixteenth  Coun- 
cils, however,  atoned  for  any  past  negligence  of  the  spiritual 
powers.  There  is  indeed  some  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of 
their  enactments  ;  they  may  apply  to  all  Jews,  but  seem  es- 
pecially directed  against  conformists  to  the  church.  Taking 
for  their  basis  the  renunciation  of  the  Jews  themselves  in  their 
address  to  Reccesuinth  in  653,  the  canons  of  68&>  revived  all 
former  prohibitions  with  a  mitigated  penalty  ;  but  the  mitiga- 
tion was  not  in  mercy.  The  preamble  complained  that  the 
Jews,  «by  their  execrable  perfldiotisncss,  *  had  eluded  all  for- 
mer bws,  and  attributed  the  failure  of  these  statutes  to  their 
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AtfiimlAhi  Xola^  fionaeil  pNn*>ii«ic6d.to  be  'OMrtirai^  to* 
thft  ]l6l|^<  ScripliiecB^o  'and'  ii  ;siihrtiMU  '8AMii|;iiig«,  cbotiM, 
'exile  and  confiscation.  Bat  the  oingt  remaffkabte '  feat«r«^  of 
tlMBTodw  cnafitjBMista  wm  Ibenr/ campletp'ond  ingmons  intru- 
mm  ialh9  eterj  citouflKtance  dT  tks'  ooremooid  and  social  Kfe 
of  t^  lew.  The  peculiar  Jewish  libati^ab  were  abolished: 
bitptisin-  vas  nade  imperative-  on  all  imastett  of  faasiKes,  and 
on  evierj  member  of  their  faoiifiebolds,  W'bether  children  <or 
sdrvanH^  .  The.  Virtoumoision  of  a  cUld  was  punished,  on  a 
male  ofTender  Uj  nutilalaonv  o»  a  female  hf  the  loss  of  her 
post:  aaid  Iks.  seiiure  of'  her  property.  The-  oadinary  penltiesf 
of  stt^es,;  ia^meoment,  forfeiture  of  property  to  the  lord  of 
the  00^1,  andoba«MlinftPtv  vere  pnmonnoed  upon  a  long  oaln^ 
lofpve  of  Jewish  jsrimea^-nitpon  marriages  within  the  mtfa  de** 
gfee  of  relatisNi^bH>v  no  lessiban  upoo/  bfespheaMig  the  Aama* 
of  6hrist'or  the  Kpiaity,  ^and  rejecting  the  sacrament.  NaJbw 
could  travel  from  one  town  or  pre^yince  to.  another  without 
reportii^.hiBisrifite  the  bidiop  or  judge  of  the  place.  Thej^ 
were  forced  to  eat,  drink,  and  communicate  wtth  Ghrislianii, 
nor  eonld  they  slip  witheni  a.  oettificalb  of  good- behaviour 
anA  a  passport..  A4id»  that  no  motive  Ibr  connivaare  war  any* 
praeticable  oudM.  for  Iraaagresaora  might  be  left,  it  wna  ddcmsdr. 
thai  « the  vpirituaL  pefsoa  who  took. a  bribe  to:  rfelax  Us  vigi^ 

•  Iwco  was,  te.i>64^radad'aild  eitcojmfmiioated,  ami  in-ierthiit' 

•  4)ases^«r/ifp»  and  4ha€  « the  wholes  office  of*  dEiftM^UadUMg^ 
Jewf  beloAgfi  to  tte  priests  ahne^  n.  Qnr  readers^  will!  hatdljfrl 
thMk  ua  foffraqfjF.  furiher  detail. of iithes^ToIedaa  canons ;  jrai?. 
their  dtoearyl  unilarmity  is  somewhat  relieved  byt  tin  aeflsbtien' 
that. their  Miaber^  ted  repetitiQii  betitiy  theit  iaq>ei£Bot«xeev*-) 
tion,  '  The  GflMMsils  might  edact,:  but  the  people;  except  inr) 
seasoiai  of  eaeitement  and  abrnn  would itardily*  and  rpluetsmtlyi 
se«Md«,lheir.de<lffees>.  Wealih,  nethwilhalandhpg the  striniyBBsy 
of  the  penalties,  wenU  pwrobase^'fOMeahBoat  and  eonniwineeii 
and .  MKpeidiemif  aoitieliilNM  supply*  tho  plac^  aC  humanitju 
]Bgiea,  fitwig^'^aincQaasor,!  founds  it  Majeessary  loiiielar  th*  hwdt 
s^ilir  M.l^  aHear  baplHmdJews>lhe;AsU<fnEfiyibgeai»fi.dtiaeiU9A 
ai4  iho^jlest  moMnek,  Wilaaai  esnniaHliiat.the^MMii>efi4l|o. 
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e^itts  iO'/iMhiBiuDbAB^  'tblliit  faw  yearli-iaUtt  nMtUk'ititm\knim' 
ComihI.  <iManda  ^  «<iJ«piri«kttewii;is^tatt  WpdidbUivlirMiiiii^ 
sUnco,«  Mf.  Fyia-oMar<e»^,iiitf  the  tale  camniiiif  ToWd^^hadli 
lieeR  pm^veieiDgly  enfonoML »  .         <   i 

,,TAie  pec^leChUft  oppr^ased  were  Ihe  <le§ccwhnlg  of  the  Meet-' 
oAteaa  anniet.^  laid  the  countryaMii  of  Joeephiis.  In  the  sivth 
century  the  Jews  of  Naples  were  distinguished  for  their  ohsti* 
nate  resiistanee  to  Aelisarius,  when  their  national  religion  waa 
not  called  in  quMion.  But  the  Spnntsh  Jews  had  lost'  the* 
Ufieif  and  even  the  reaienibranoe  of  arnis  ;  and  in  a- land  abound-^ 
ing  vrith  niountain-passes,  and  celebrated  in  all  ajfea  forihe 
fielrtieaess  and  obfltinaoj  of  its  gutrClld  wars|  100,000  men- 
bo^od  thdir  heeks  unresistingly  to  the  •  oppressor.  Yet  if  the* 
Jettwavaken  our  surprise  or  ^onteiiipt  at  lUeiv  «#aiit  of  valoui*p 
ihdir  ifeftilude  in  suflering-  and  fid^lily^  to'their  law  must  eooih 
maitdi  outt  respect'.  Jti  was;  atle^st,  as  grel^t  aft'iact  of  failk 
and' cohraget^qneject' baptism,  wheft  offered  by'«a  barbarian 
in'irt)n  armour  acoompanied  by  his  priests^ »  as  tb  refuse  at 
the 'tribunal  («)f  a  Roman  proconsul  io  <eiLst'inbettae  upon  tb<ft 
akari  of  I  Jupiter' 

(The  Tdedan  councils  had  exhausted  e^ery  art  of  peraecu- 
tipn;,  «Bd  eoQsummated:  their  woi4  by  an  edict  consigning  Che- 
Jbws  46  total  slavery,  ahd. 'separating- J«wkh  chiliken  «ofMven 
years  oU  wid  uj^wardsp*- from  «alt  ^residence  ^r  .association 
with. their  p«reiitsl>i>  'When,*  >fa>  !the  year  7 10  ii.v.,   the  Mo^ 
l^nnJbedaiis' entered  Spiain^  and  spi^il'y  prOolaimed,  <r6m  Gi>- 
brtQtar:  tiiitho  Pyveneesr«the  toleration  of  all  FefiigiMM.»  The 
share:  which  Ike  Jewish  d^n^erla  o^  eizil^s  too)c  in  tbo'  vkfiA 
onmAWow«B  the  Gothfe  nioiiarehy  is  unknown  ^^^  but  the  de^ 
cnes/which  coihpelkid  them  to  announce  (heiriiafth  lor^-tboir 
oounti7  placed :  within  >theiir  rifcaeh  the  opportmwty  of  t^venge. ' 
In  every  •  pidoe  of  their  dispersioni  tb^   WM^e  <  esaentiattf  -an ' 
oriental. people,  sM  ifeddily^frateTiliied'wilh' the- esist^^n^wtr-' 
riors:.who  now  swanned  oft  Ihe-oppoaite  bWvs  ofiiAMea. -4lhift*' 
party  diTinoils  of  Ih^  Gdtbie  eonrt  and  nobles,  the  Strength  ^'' 
the  Spanish  citietf,  /.especkHyii  te<  rta-porl8>  wheroithfc  1«WS' 
as^merohakta  aaidl'3iiplieite'>i#er«  ^ihneMni,  'W^  <AcMiriMIf -^ 
railortedttoiihe  lib^fadte/^fsnd  Raderib  .Ktmenea,  i^' ehmilofar' 
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ttMi  archbishop  of  the  thirteenth  century,  expressly  attributes 
the  conquest  of  Toledo,  Granada  and  Cordova  to  the  active 
hoatility  or  the  secret  treason  of  their  Hebrew  population. 

•  It  was  a  strange  providence,  ■  Mr.  Finn  remarks,  ■  which  thus  re- 
united the  West  with  the  East<  after  so  long  a  cessation  of  familiar 
inlercoarse;  and  to  the  Jew  the  deliverance  Was  inestimable.  He 
was  at  ODce  set  on  an  equality  with  his  ancient  oppressor,  having 
full  license  to  pursue  his  own  occupations,  with  the  franchise  of  the 
Mediterranean  insured  to  him  hy  the  Moh^immedan  conquests.  Thus 
the  interchange,  through  Jewish  hands,  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pro* 
d«ice  for  that  of  Spain  and  Mauritania,  became  rapidly  more  exten- 
sive than  any  previous  age  had  witnessed.        ^    *    ^    • 

■  But,  above  all,  his  religion  was  protected.  The  synagogues  had 
their  trumpets  blown  at  the^  new  year  j  *  »  "  *  the  oral  law  was  no 
longer  proscribed;  the  children  *  were  circumcised  with  rejoicing; 
tlie  Sabbaths  were  sanctified ;  and  each  household  could  celebrate  its 
annual  banquet  of  liberty  at  the  Passover.  There  wa*s,  moreover, 
that  high  enjoyment  which  is  contained  in  the  release  from  dissem- 
bling, and  from  the  vicious  tendency  of  self-depreciation.     *    •   *.  - 

"And,  together  with  religious  toleration,  there  was  within  their 
reach  a  diffusion  of  the  elegant  arts  and  literature.  Add  to  these 
oriental  customs,  dresses,  and  dialects,  the  very  presence  of  which 
naust,  at  all  times,  make  a  Jew  feel  doubly  that  he  is  a  Jew,  by 
creatiDg  impressions  which  harmonize  with  his  own  peculiarities,  and 
enhance  the  effect  of  his  religion  and  language.  There  was,  moreover^ 
the  brotherly  congeniality  which  he  might  feel  for  the  Arab,  inas- 
much as  both  were  sons  of  Abraham  ;  both  held  to  the  covenant  of 
circumcision,  as  from  divine  precept ;  and  both  were  remarkable  for 
a  zealous  abhorrence  of  aught  that  could  infringe  on  the  pure  unity 
of  the  object  of  worship.'  The  Moslem  proclaimed,  'There  is  no 
God  but  God ; '  and  the  Hebrew  rejoined,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one.'» 

The  general  features  of  the  Arab  dynasty  in  Spain  are  well 
known ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  portion  of  Mr» 
Finn's  volume,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  interval  of  protec* 
tion  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the  Western 
Caliphates  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  and  social 
conditiiMi  of  this  singular  people  at  a  period  when  their  in* 
dustrial  and  intellectual  qualities  were  allowed  a  free  and  na 
tural  development. 

From  a  period  that  almost  antedates  chronology  itself,  the 
Jews  had  possessed  aa  order  of  learned  men  and  a  literature 
VOL.  ni.  v93 
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in  number  and  in  bulk  only  exceeded  b j  the  learned  luid  tl* 
labours  of  associated  Christendom.  «ETer7  one,*  says  the 
Talmud,  « that  is  bound  to  learn  is  bound  also  to  teach,  •  and 
the  schools  both  of  the  East  aod  West  attest,  by  their  innu- 
merable rabbis  and  volumes,  the  fidelity  vith  which  the  pre*- 
cept  was  obeyed.  The  history  of  the  Talmud  and  the  bio- 
graphy of  Hebrew-Spanish  literature  are  treated  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  Finn,  and  to  his  pages  we  must  refer  for  many  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  and  for  the  singular  forms  under  which  the 
Hebrew  intellect  manifested  itself.  More  important  will  it  h% 
to  mark  some  of  the  causes  which  hindered  Jewish  literature 
from  becoming,  among  other  elements  of  medioeval  cultiyatioQ 
not  less  grotesque  and  fanciful  than  itself,  a  constituent  of  the 
imaginative  or  discursive  mind  of  modern  Europe. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  separation 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  European  mind  will  be  found 
in  the  orieutat  genius  of  the  Sephardim.  Acute,  suggestive 
and  pliant  in  whatever  related  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
the  Jews  possessed  the  stubborn  and  impenetrable  temper  of 
the  Asiatics  in  their  intellectual  pursuits.  Believing  themselves 
still  subject  to  a  peculiar  dispensation ,  they  restricted  all 
knowledge  to  the  Scriptures,  the  traditions  of  the  efders  and 
the  decisions  of  the  schools,  and  rejected  as  an  alien  and  im- 
pure instrument  the  empiric  and  discursive  spirit  which  the 
Greeks  had  transmitted  to  the  Teutonic  races  of  Europe.  Their 
system  of  instruction  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  reverence 
for  age,  on. the  idea, of  a  theocracy  or  special  divine  govern-  . 
ment,  and  on  the  preponderance  which  all  orientals  assign  to 
speculative  over  ratiocinative  studies,  it  was  didactic  from 
father  to  son,  from  teacher  to  pupil  ;  and  thus  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  oral  teaching,  it  was  necessarily  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  proverbs,  adages  and  aphorisms.  In  consonance  with 
the  same  ideas,  they  held  that  whatever  the  earlier  sages  had 
delivered  on  morals,  on  mind,  or  religions  worship,  was  ne* 
cessarily  the  best ;  and,  to  borrow  an  image  from  a  liyely 
writer,  « their  Janus  was  one-faced,  >  looking  always  with  re- 
verted eyes.  The  sciences  in  «which  they  exoeHed-^grammar, 
including  criticism  and  philology,  physies,  espeeitily  astronomy 
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ad  Iht  Art  of  m«diciM--are  those  in  which  the  huoMn  mimA 
ii  most  patient  of  rule  and  precedent,  and  to  which  accord* 
inglj,  nearly  every  eastern  nation  has  made  86me  pretence. 
Bat  in  their  nice  discrimination  of  the  properties  and  powers  of 
tbdr  own  language,  the  Jews  seldom  passed  into  the  widev 
cifcle  of  the  kindred  Semitic  dialects ;  in  their  physics  Ihey 
fnade  no  advances  beyond  the  mde  and  corrupt  system  of 
molemy  and  the  Chaldean  observatories ;  and  in  medicine, 
however  skilful  in  acquiring  and  applying  what  was  known, 
they  claim  no  discoveries  either  in  anatomy  or  nosology.  The 
Alexandrian  Philo  imbibed  and  reflected  tba  doctrines  of  Plato 
and  the  later  academies  so  successfully,  that  his  Platonism 
passed  into  a  proverb.  But  the  favourite  ethnic  author  of 
the  Western  Jews  was  Aristotle,  whose  scientific  formutse,  when 
diverted  ( as  they  were  equally  by  the  schoolmen,  the  Arabs 
am^  the  Jews,)  from  their  original  design  of  methodizing  the 
conceptions  of  the  intellect,  have  always  proved  formidable 
impediments  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of 
the  mind.  Yet  even  Aristotle  was  read  by  them  generally  in 
the  version  of  his  Arabian  commentators  ;  and  so  chary  were 
the  Jews  of  directly  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  Gentile 
philosophy,  that  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  was  said  to 
have  derived  his  wisdom  from  a  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  or 
even  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Koliah  and  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Among  a  people  whose  national  life  had  lost  its 
continuity,  and  whose  eitile  was  marked  by  « monotony  of  suf- 
fering, »  a  national  historian  or  an  epic  poet  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  arise.  Lyric  poetry  they  cultivated  more  success- 
fully, for  short  emotional  compositions  are  the  natural  utter- 
ance of  an  oppressed  and  scattered  race  ;  and  although  they  ' 
never  attained  to  the  sublime  purity  of  their  original  psalmists 
and  prophets,  the  introduction  of  metrical  laws  and  the  exam- 
ple of  their  Arabian  rulers  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Hebrew 
song.  In  physical  science  the  Jews  came  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe  than  in  any  other  department 
of  their  various  learning  and  literature.  They  held  the  prin- 
cipal chairs  in  the  Mohammedan  colleges  of,  Cordova  and 
Seville,  and  they  « taught  the  geometry,  the  algebra,  the  logic 
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•  aild  the  chemisirj  of  Spain  in  the  uiiiTerrities  of  Oxford  and 
« Paris,  while  Chriatian  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  <re« 
« paired  to  Andalusia  for  such  instruction. » 

■  In  astronomy,*  Mr.  Finn  observes,  «tfiej  were  the  teachers  of 
the  Moors.  When  the  Gaonim  left  the  Euphrates  for  the  Guadal> 
quivir,or  Moses  Bar-Maimon  removed  thence  to^  Cairo,  each  of  these 
Jews  had  as  bright  a  firmament  to  survey  as  had  their  prophet 
Daniel  in  Babylon,  where  he  was  'master  of  the  astrologues  and 
Chaldeans/,  with  the  tower  of  Nimrod  for  his  observatory.  • 

It  appears  from  this  rapid  outline  of  their  intellectual  pur- 
suits, that,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Jews 
divided  with  the  Arabs  the  praise  of  being  the  most  erudite 
and  cultivated  people  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Euphrates ; 
yet  even  at  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  their  mental  derelop- 
ment,  the  causes  which  ultimately  separated  the  Hebrew  from 
the  European  mind  are  evident.  Their  learning  was  ency* 
clopedic,  not  progressive.  They  amassed,  they  methodized, 
they  refined  the  ethical  and  physical  treasures  of  the  •  past, 
but  they  opened  no  new  fountains  of  intellectual  wealth.  Their 
literature  was  a  carefully  cherished  exotic,  their  science  a 
venerable  tradition  :  their  inventive  genius  was  enthralled  by 
formal  systems,  their  discursive  activity  repressed  by  religious 
scruples.  The  ancestral  jealousy  of  Rabbiuism  was  feebly 
combated  by  the  individual  freedom  of  a  Maimonides  or  an 
Abn-£sra,  and  Jewish  literature  forfeited  its  birthright  of  hope 
by  its  blind  and  bigoted  fealty  to  antiquity. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Finn  has  correctly  delineated 
the  general  phenomena  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  in  it  inci- 
dentally includes  one  of'  the  causes  of  its  remoteness  from 
Eiuropean  sympathies,  —  the  absence  of  a  popular  element  of 
sport  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  its  perysisiye  earnestfzess. 

•  Hebrew  literature  has  at  all  limes  maintained  a  rigid  gravity,  as 
if  the  talent  of  language  were  a  donation  which  involves  ^o  deep  a 
responsability  in  its  use  to  be  in  anywjse  trifled  with.  Most  Asiatic 
nations  are  sobrr  in  iheir  discourse,  but  pre-eminently  so  the  Jews: 
they  were  a  serious  people  when  at  home  ,  and  their  later  writers 
have  constantly  abstainecl  from  topics  which  do  not  in  their  opinion 
lead  to  happiness  here  atid  hereafter.  In  this  we  see  a  wide  con- 
trast to  the  prevalent  habits  of  Christendom.    The  Jews  were  ever 
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ft  rmdtng  »nd  «  writing  |>eople,  Init  tlieir.  books  bavo  im>  itnervating 
teDdencj.  Fairies,  ghosts,  genii «  and  that  disregard . .of  heavenlj 
providence  and  sufferiDg  virtue  which  forms  the  staple  of.  modern 
fiction ,  are  all  unknown  within  the  pale  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
True  it  is  that  grievous  mistakes  and  follies  have  found  their  waj 
into  Jewish  writings,  but  they  were,  believed^ by  their  authors  to  be 
serious  truth.  When  they. trilled  with  the  Bible  thej  were  gravely 
deluded,  and  when  they  touched  upon  unearthly  contemplations  their 
objects  were  buruiug  seraphs  aiid  ministering  angels.* 

The  author  of  '  Sephardim  '  cites  several  examples  of  the 
laborious  trifling  and  grave  delusions  of  the  Rabbis.  But  as 
Philo,  by  allegorical  interpretations,  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  profane  science  of  his  own  age  with  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  so  the  modern  Jews  affirm  that  all 
such  passages  are  to  be  understood  figuratively.  And  when 
the  Jews  are  peculiarly  reproached  with  triflings'  it  shQuId 
be  remembered  that  their  poets  and  rabbis  of  the  middle  ages 
were  contemporary  ,wilh  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  with  lis 
pseudo-platonism  and  peripateticism  of  Christendom.  The  sub* 
tile  and  interminable  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen  are  not  less 
ii grave  delusions*  than  the  almost  parallel  « decisions*  of  the 
Talmud  ;  and  volumes,  once  the  text-books  of  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne,  contain  •puerilities"  as  strange  and  pitiable- as  the 
legends  and  conversations  of  the  ^Agadotb.'  The  essential 
difference  between  them  is,  that  in  the  medieval  aera  Christia* 
nity  was  commencing  its  mission  of  civilization,  and  the  strange 
intellectual  forms  which  then  prevailed  were  merely,  instru- 
ments and  preludes  to  higher  Dvanifestations  of  thought  and 
art,  and,  as  instruments,  were  thrown  aside,  so  soon  as  their 
task  of  preparation  was  accomplished.  In  Judaism,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  final  ends,  and,  self-centred  and  unpro- 
ductive, they  generated  an  enthusiasm  of  the  most  worthless 
character  inflaming  the  fancy  and  exciting  the  understanding, 
at  the  expense  of  (he  nobler  faculties  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as,  at  various  intervals,  a  Maimonides  and  a  Men- 
delssohn have  ineflectually  endeavoured  to  snap  the  yoke  of 
Rabbinism,  so  neither  was  it  the  •  profound, »  the  « resolute,  • 
and  the  « seraphic*  doctors  who  emancipated  the  European 
mind  from  a  similar  burden  ^    but    the   municipal  institutions, 
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the  popular  poetrj,  and  the  uncontrollable  artistic  feeUngi  of 
Christendom  which  forced  their  way  through  the  dense  mists 
of  scholasticism,  and,  taking  for  their  exponents  Savonarola  or 
Luther,  Dante  or  Michel  Angelo,  Petrarca  or  Raffaelle,  esta- 
blished the  great  bases  of  modern  civilization.  The  following 
specimens  of  rabbinical  trifling  are  taken  from  the  ^  Agadoth ' 
and  the  *  Sceptre  of  Judah. '    R.  Siphr6  sajs — 

•  Once,  when  I  was  id  a  ship,  we  saw  a  fish  with  elegant  horns, 
and  upon  them  this  inscription,  <  I  am  a  very  small  specimen  of  the 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  deep. '  This  fish  measured  three  hundred 
leaipies,  but  was  swallowed  up  in  one  mouthful  by  the  leviathan.  ■ 

•  Bar  Juchne  is  a  bird  whose  extended  wings  invariably  occasion 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Once  a  choice  egg  fell  from  her  nest  and 
destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifteen  noble  cedars  and  inundated  six- 
ty-nine populous  villages.* 

And  this  is  a  specimen  of  both  text  and  comment : — 

•  There  was  a  frog  as  large  as  sixty  houses,  but  it  was  swallowed 
np  by  a  serpent ;  this  again  was  devoured  by  a  crow,  which  (lew 
up  with  it  into  a  tree.  ■  And  again^  «A  piece  of  iron  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  seven  years  reaching  (he  bottom.  *  *  *  This  fable  of 
the  frog  denotes  the  science  of  natural  history,  which  celebrates  the 
divine  workmanship  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice:  the  size  of 
sixty  houses  is  the  sixty  parts  of  nature :  the  serpent  devouring  the 
frog  is  astronomy,  on  account  of  its  circles,  &c. :  the  crow  ia  the- 
ology, according  to  Canticles  1.  5,  *  I  am  black,  but  comely. '  The 
fable  of'  the  iron  falling  into  the  sea  denotes  the  humau  mind, 
which  resembles  iron  in  iti  capacity  for  sharpness:  the  seven  years 
are  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  which  the  most  acute  perception  can^ 
not  sound  in  a  whole  life.* 

Some  parts  of  the  '  Agadoth, '  however,  contain  les&  puerile 
fictions,  and  admit  of  worthier  comments. 

•  A  man  saw  the  sea  with  such  monstrous  billows,  as  to  have  in- 
tervals of  three  hundred  miles.  One  wave,*  it  immediately  follows,- 
jaised  its  voice,  and  called  to  its  companion.  Hast  ttiou  left  anything 
in  the  world  which  thou  hast  not  overflowed?  Come  and  let  us 
destroy  it.  But  it  replied,  Come  and  see  the  power  of  thy  Lord,  1 
could  not  overpass  the  sand  one  hair's-breadth ;  for  it  is  written, 
*  Fear  ye  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  pre- 
sence, which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea,  by  a 
perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it  ?  *  " 

Moses  Bar-Maimon,  born  at  Cordova  in  1131,  called  Bam- 
bam  from  the  initials  of  his   names,    and  Maimonides  by  the 
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ClHiitiaiit,  was  the  greatest  ornameut  of  Jewisk  literature. 
Eiehhom  assigns  him  the  highest'  rank  among  the  Rabbis,  and 
Scaliger  says  of  him,  « Primus  fuit  inter  Hcbrseos  qui  iTugari 
desiit.  He  was  well  versed,  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in 
Hehrew,  Chaldee,  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  his  writings,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  found  in  '-Sephardim, '  embrace  a  singu- 
lar variety  of  subjects.  His  admirers,  especially  among  the 
later  and  more  enlightened  Jews,  proclaimed  him  a  second 
Hoses ;  and  some  of  the  best  productions  of  modern  Hebrew 
seholars  are  comments  upon  the  works  of  Ear-Maimon.  Diffe- 
rent portions  of  his  writings  have  been  translated  by  our  own 
Hebraists,.  Pococke,  Prideaux  and  Glavering,  and  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  Selden's  unreserved  eulogy.  The  year  of  his  death 
was  long  called  by  the  Jews  « lamentum  lamentabile  ;  •  yet, 
while  he  lived,  he  was  exposed  to  frequent  persecution,  and 
he  was  buried  among  strangers  at  Tiberias,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Hebron.  The  cause  of  his  quilting  Spain 
is  said  however,  by  Abulfaragis  and  D'Herbelot,  to  have  been 
an  edict  of  the  Almohad  moni^rch  Abdulmumen,  constraining 
all  the  Jews  and  Christians  within  his  realm  to  embrace  Mo- 
hammedism.  Maimonides  with  the  rest  conformed  externally, 
until  he  had  disposed  of  his  property  and  found  means  of 
flying  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  At  Cairo,  under  the  protection 
of  his  friend  the  Cadi  Al-Phadel,  he  renounced  Islamism,  and 
opened  a  school  for  philosophy  and  Jewish  law.  The  varioua 
employments  of  Maimonides  illustrate  the  enterprising  and  in- 
telleetual  character  of  a  Jewish  exile.  He  applied  himself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintained  himself  by  the  merchandise  of  jewels.  When  his 
patron  became  sovereign  of  Egypt^  Maimonides  was  made 
oourt-physician,  with  an  annual  stipend.  His  reputation  and 
busy  life  are  thus  described  by  himself  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
the  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tibbon  :— 

«I  live  ID  Egypt,  st  the  distance  of  nearly  two  sabbath-dB>s' 
journey  from  A 1 -Cairo,  where  the  king  resides.  On  him  the  du- 
ties of  mv  appointment  demand  regular  attendance  every  morning. 
If  there  be  nothing  required  at  court,  I  return  home  towards  noon' 
and  almost  famished  for  want  of  food.  I  find  the  approaches  to 
my  house  Ihrouged  with  both  Jews  and  Centiles,  men  of  all  ranksi 
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impatiently  waiting  my  arrtvah  Aa  soon  as  I  have  taken 
refreshment  I  examine  my  patients,  until  I  become  so  overpowered 
with  the  fatigue  of  speaking  and  prescribing,  that  my  speecb^almost 
fails  me  before  I  concludes* 

The  elevation  of  Maimonides  excited  the  envj  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan learned,  and  a  lawjer  from  Spain  accused  him  as 
a  relapsed  convert  from  Islamism.  The  king  however  defend- 
ed his  favourite  «on  the  ground  that  a  forced  religion  is  no 
religion  : »  and  such  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held 
even  hy  those  who  accounted  him  an  infidel,  that  the  Md- 
hammedans  fasted  and  bewailed  his  loss,  and  in  large  crowds 
accompanied  his  bier  for  two  days  on  its  progress  tq  the  Holjr 
Land. 

The  creed  which  Moses  fiar-Maimon  drew  up  for  his  coBn- 
trymen,  purified  from  the  gross  and  burdensome  articles  of 
Rahbinism,  is  the  .work  of  a  lofty  and  pious,  yet  calm  and 
rational  mind.  It  will  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us  as 
the  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  chapters  on  the  middle-ago 
literature  of  the  Sephardim.  .  The  writings  however  by  which 
he  has  principally  and  permanently  reformed  their  systems  of 
instruction  and  belief,  and  which  consequently  drew  upon  him 
the  severest  censure  and  indignation,  are  the  *  Moreh  Nebu- 
chim/  or  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,  and  the  '  lad-ha-hhazakah,' 
the  Mighty  Hand,  — a  complete  Pandect  of  Judaic  civil  and 
common  law.  The  former  of  these  has  alone  obtained  an 
European  reputation.     «Its  doctrines,*  says  Mr.  Finn,  « threw 

•  all  the  synagogues  into  consternation  and  division.     Such  an 

•  expurgation  of  Judaism  from  the    legends   of  «the  Talmud, 

•  and  such  an  effort  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  use  the  com- 
vmon  sense  of  general  mankind  in  connexion  with  revealed 
« truth,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  bigotry  of  the  old  school 
>  of  the  Rabbinists. «  At  iMontpellier  it  was  burnt  in  the  mar- 
ket-place; all  who  should  read  it  were  excommunicated,  and 
an  immediate  anathema  was  levelled  at  its  author.  In  Tfar- 
bonne  however,  and  in  the  French  synagogues,  the  ^  Moreh ' 
found  2ealous  supporters.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  retaliated,  and  after  a  schism  of  many  years  the  authori- 
ty of  Bar-Maimon  was  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Sepbar- 
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dim.     nTfae  refoimation  thus  extended, »  Mr.  Finn  coiidudesv 

•  by  Moses  Bar^Maimon  Is  practically  felt  to  tke  present  day. 

•  Another  such  stride  would  emancipate  the  people  from  inost 
••  of  the  rabbinical  shackles,  by  which  free  investigation  is  im- 
« peded  or  punished.  • 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  another  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  annals  of  the  Sephardim, — the  extensive 
travels  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  for  which  their  active 
commerce  and  national  affinities  in  all  places  of  their  disper* 
sion  afforded  them  unusual  facilities.  The  name  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  is  however  in  some  degree  European  ;  and  his  'Iti- 
nerary,'  although  in  ill  repute  for  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  the  author  whenever  he  writes  ojf  the  Gentiles^  is 
singularly  •graphic  and'  full  on  all  points  relating  to  the  num- 
bers, condition  and  customs  of  his  own  nation.  The  '  Itine- 
rary '  indeed,  as  a  whole,  is  not  more  fabulous  than  the  nar- 
ratives of  Sir  John  Handeville,  Rubruquis,  or  even  Marco 
Polo.  In  it,  as  in  them,  many  objects  famih'ar  to  the  modem 
traveller  are  related  with  the  infantine  wonder  of  inexperience^ 
and  many  are  purposely  disguised  or  symbolized  to  elude  the 
gaze  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  bigoted  age.  Rabbi  Benjamin's 
greatest  defect  is  perhaps  his  national  vanity.  The  further 
he  advances  from  home  the  more  wonderful  are  his  reports  of 
the  numbers,  the  wealth  and  the  dignity  of  the  Jews.  And 
these  considerations  have  induced  his  Latin,  French  and  En- 
glish translators  to  believe  that  he  never  quitted  Spain,  but 
compiled  all  the  travellers'  tales  he  could  meet  with  concern- 
ing other  lands.     « But, »    as  Mr.  Finn  remarks,    « the  *  Itine- 

•  rary'    would   probably  have  met   with  a  kinder  reception, 

•  even  as  a  piece  of  curiosity,  had  not  the  relation  of  the  state 
« and  glory  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  at  Bagdad  provoked 
« the  church  to  condemn  it ; »  for  all  who  have  examined  the 
book  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  many  incidental  allu- 
rions  to  ancient  manners,  and  glimpses  of  true  history,  may 
be  collected  from  it,  though  not  forming  the  author's  chief 
subject. 

Rabbi  Benjamin's  account,  in  Mr.  Finn's  pages,  of  the  Prinoe 
of  jfhe  Captivity  is  too  long  for  extraction,  and  does  not  im* 
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mediately  rdato  to  the  Sephardim.  The  following  specimens 
however  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  worth  and  character 
of  Ihe  '  itinerary.  • 

•The  mighty  Rome,  which  is  the  metropolis  ofEdomites.  Ahout 
1B00  Jews  reside  in  this  city,  honourable  men,  who  pay  tribute  to 
no  power  whatever.  Several  are  in  the  service  of  Pope  Alexander, 
who  is  a  very  great  prince,  and  chief  of  the  Edomitish  religion. 
Here  are  to  be  met  some  very  wise  men,  the  principal  of  whom 
sre,  the  great  R.  Daniel  and  K.  Jehiel  the  Pope  s  minister,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  wise  and  prudent,  fre<|uenling  the  palace  as  first 
steward,  or  manager  of  the  pope's  affairs.  There  is  to  be  seen 
without  Rome  the  palace  of  Titus,  who  was  rejected  by  300  sena- 
tors for  his  disobeaience ,  having  spent  three  years  more  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  than  (hey  had  decreed  for  that  purpose.* 

The  last  sentence  shows  that  Benjamin  was  no,  reader  of 
Josephus  ;  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  favour  which  his 
countrymen  enjoyed  with  the  Pope  corresponds  with  a  shrewd 
observation  of  Fuller's  : —  ' 

«They  (the  Jews)  are  thick  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  where  they 
are  kept  as  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  foyl  to 
Cbristianitie,  but  (ihiefly  in  pretense  to  convert  them.  But  his  Ho- 
linesse  his  converting  facultie  worketh  the  strongest  at  the  greatest 
distance;  for  the  Indians  he  turneth  to  his  religion,  and  these  Jews 
he  iconverteth  to  his  profit.* 

The  synagogues  at  Paris  he  cannot  sufficiently  commend:—- 

«Here  are  such  disciples  of  wisdom  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  world,  who  f^ire  themselves  up  to  the 
study  of  the  law  both  day  and  night.  They  are  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, and  behave  as  brethren  to  all  their  kindred  and  people. »    * 

Germany  does  not  greatly  attract  him : — 

«This  country  i*  full  of  hills  and  mountains,  in  which  all  the 
Jewish  congregations  dwell  towards  the  great  river  Rhine** 

The  rabbi's  notice  of  Jerusalem  is  curious  and  characteristic  : 

•  Here  is,  moreover,  thai  great  high  place  called  the  sepulchre 
of  the  MAN,  which  is  visited  by  all  who  are  bound  to  do  so. a 

Passing  over  Mr.  Finn's  enumeration  of  the  Jewish  astro- 
■oifters  and  physicians,  who  in  the  middle  ages  made  the  Spa- 
nish universities  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  and 
attracted  to  their  lecture-rooms  crowds  of  both  Gentile  and 
Hebnew  students,    we    must   now    return   to    the    political 
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kktory  of  th*  Sepkiidim.  The  eircamittiicoi  of.tke  dUMeeotk 
md  foufteenth  centariM  were  generally  faTootabfe  t»  the  lew«» 
The  MohauiBiedaB  dominion  was  on  the  wane,  hut  theChrl»- 
lian  mlera  were  not  auffioiently  established  in  the  penlnsttla 
te  tisten  obediently  to  the  suggestions  of  eeclesiasCicil  jealonsy, 
and  the  Sephardim  were  serviceable  to  the  state  as  teiaistea 
of  finance,  and  from  the  vigour  they  imparted  to  foreign  and 
domestic  trade.  The  possession  of  Syria  by  the  Tuiits  and 
the  Norman  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  had  indeed  seriously 
affected  their  distant  commerce  ;  while  at  home  they  were 
shackled  by  the  restrictions  of  the  Cortes,-^who  had  made  m 
little  advance  in  the  science  of  free-trade  as  the  legislators  of 
our  own  days,-***by  the  increasing  corporate  inrivileges  of  the 
lawns,  and  perhaps  by  the  general  progress  and  pressure  of 
ChriMi**  eivflization.  Nevertheless  the  Sephardias  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  and  some  peculiar  to  themselvea:  as  mini- 
sters of  finance,  the  currency  was  regulated  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  some  measure  determined  by  them.  Although 
again  thrown  upon  the  resource  of  money-lending,  usury  was 
less  dishonourable  in  Spain  than  elsewhere,*'  and  interest  was 
fixed  and  recoverable  by  law.  They  were  general  bankers, 
but  Mr.  Finn  is  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  they  invented 
bills  of  exchange :  these  had  long  before  been  employed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Greek  bro- 
kers of  the  empire.  The  evidence  of  the  Sephardim  was  re- 
ceived in  courts  of  law :  they  were  themselves  exempt  from 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  held  considerable  landed  property, 
—at  one  time,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  a  f AiV^  of  the  Pe- 
ninsida ;  and  in  the  principal  cities  they  exercised  their  own 
judicature,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

SCill,  in  these  centuries,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  Spain 
began  to  develope  those  peculiar  social  features,  which  were 
matured  under  the  Austrian  dynasty^  and  have  left,  in  the 
Iffinciple  of  rigidly  exclusive  bigotry,  an  indelible  impress  on 
her  national  charal^ter.  Three  religions,  whose  mutual  hos- 
tility was  cherished  rather  than  repressed  by  their  casual  af- 
finities, struggled  through  many  centuries  within  her  bosom  ; 
and  the  various  elements  of  her  population,  —  the  fierce  and 
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$bae&fAiMe  Saraeen,  the  grave  and  infleodUe  Goth,  Ike  aller-' 
iiately  proud  and  passive  Sephardim,  --^gave  new  inteariiy  to 
ber  religions  contests.  As  the  Christian  kingdoms  gradually 
absorbed  the  Moorish  provinces,  the  Moors  themsdves  rasnmed 
nraoh  of  their  earlier  fanaticism  ;  and  the  Jews,  who,  as  sub-* 
jeofs  -  to  both,  might  respectively  betray  their  immMiate  mlen^ 
Irere  by  both  regarded  with  increasing  jealousy  and  alarm. 
The  Crusades,  familiarizing  the  European  mind  with  the  idea 
of  military  apostleship  against  infidels,  though  directed  pri- 
marily against  Islamism,  could  not  fail  to  re^ct  unfavourably 
on  Judaism  ;  and  both  the  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim  felt  the 
presence  of  the  •  red-cross »  harmless  without  thie  power  of  re* 
taliating,  like  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  evils  they  endured; 
The  terrible  cry  of  « Hep, »  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews -^  supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  «Bierosolyma  est 
perdfta»^^was  raiised  in  the  Spanish  cities  as  weH  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  February  11^18  the  Crusaders  of  Ae 
West ,  an  immense  host ;  were  encamped  in  the  royal  parin 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 

•  Conceiving  that  tlie  6rst-fruil5  of  their  valour  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  heaven,  if  waged  upon  the  unarmed  Jews,  th^ 
proceeded  most  religiously  to  plunder  that  race  of  infidels.  There 
was  no  niassacre,  for  the  nobles  of  Castile  armed  themselves  to  defend 
the  synagogues;  but  the  terror  inspired  in  the  victims  was  so  great, 
as  to  cause  the  emigration  of  immense  numbers,  a 

In  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says  Mr.  !Finn, 

«a  rabble  crusade  was  preached  among  the  shepherds  in  the  South  of 
France,  bj  one  Roar,  likewise  a  shepherd,  who  gave  out  tbat  he  had 
received  revelations  from  a  dove,  which  changed  itself  into  a  beau- 
tiful virgin,  charging  him  to  extirpate  the  infidels,  and,  for  a  Vdken, 
wrote  the  terms  of  his  commission,  or,  as  some  said,  the  form  of  a 
cross,  upon  his  arm.  Thousands  flocked,  to  the  i^ovel  champion^  and 
proposed  to  march  immediately  on  Granada.  One  however,  more 
prudent  than  the  rest,  represented  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  well- 
trained  and  well-armed  warriors ,  or  walled  towns ,  with  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude  in  want  of  arms ;  and  was  of  opinion  the  com- 
mission would  at  firat  be  sufficiently  obeyed  by  assaulting  tltc,  Jews. 
His  advice  was  adopted;  and  after  a  massacre  of  120  synagogues  in 
Languedoc,  despite  the  royal  proclamation,  the  arming  of  the  barons, 
and  the  pope's  excommunication  ,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into 
Arragon,  but  were  repulsed  by   the  king  just  in  time  to  rescue  the 
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ctiy  of  Huesea.  Thej  marched  iato  Navarre,  entered  Pan plona; 
hat  at  Montreal,  three  lei^e^  distant,  were  driven  bach  hy  theJ««rs 
themselves.* 

The  temporal  powers'  on  both  these  occasions  maintained 
the  laws,  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  puhlic  peace.  But 
with  the  progress  of  Catholieism  in  the  Peninsok^,  the  spin- 
tnal  powers  asserted  their  privilege  of  enforcing  orthodoxy; 
and  the  edicts  and  temper  of  the  Toledan  Coimdis  revived. 
Bigotry  was  so  congenial  to  the  Spanish  character,  that  Lope 
de  Vega  expressed  the  general  feeling  when  he  gave  his  poeti- 
cal applause  to  the  enactments  of  the  Gothic  synods  : 

kYedando  el  concilio  Toledano 
Tomar  el  cetro  al  Re  sin  que  priinero 
Limpiase  el  verdadero 
Trigo  con  propria  mano,' 

De  la  ciiana  yi^  c^e  lo'saprime  ;  </     «  ,;  i 

Ln  Santa  Ley  en  ]s^  corona  lniprime.» 

And  unfortunately  for  the  i^w^, , « the  influence  of  the  clergy 
« with  the  rahMe  at  comfnand  was  set  ^^tirely  and  p^nsever- 
•  ingly  against  them . »  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Hebrew  polony  in  Toledo  alone, was  12,000  strong, 
and  their  wealth  an4  intelligence  were  in  proportion  to  the 
protection  they  had  long  enjoy.ed.  Roderick  ,  the  archbishop 
, of.  the  city,  was  eminent  for  his  popularity  ^s  a  pr.eacher  and 
for  his  intrigues  as  a  statesman.  An  indefatigad>Ie  agitator 
for  the  Crusades,  his  frequent  harangues  were  so.many:inyeCT 
tives  against  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,,  till,  on  one  ocpasiont 
heading  his  flock»  he  rushed  .into  the  synagogues,  r<Mite(i|  tb? 
congregations,  and  pursued  them  to  th«ir  bouses  for  plunder. 
Since  the.  time  of  Sisebut,  indeed,  papal  authority  and  the 
general  sentiment  had  discountenanced  compulsory  bfiptismf 
but  besides  the  licence  assumed  by  bishops  and  friars  to  pil^ 
lage  and  murder  recusants,  civil  restrictions  and  penalties  wer^ 
again  multiplied,  the  laws  affecting  the  marriage,  property, 
and  peculiar  customs,  of  the  Sephardim  were  gradually  revived, 
and  the  «Sjete  Partidas*  of  Alonzo  X.,  passed  between  the 
years  12S0  and  1380,  added  new  circumstances  of  (degradar 
lion.  By  the  eleyfntb  hiw  of  the  sixth  «'Partida,»  it  was 
enacted  that   .  . 
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« every  Jewish  man  and  woman  shall  wear  some  certatn'mark  of  di»« 

tinction  on  the  head,  such  as  shall  manifestlj  designate  the  diSer^t  '  '   •   .^ 

people;  and  for  ever^  appearance  in  public  without  it,  the  ofifender  't  wi    ^ 

shall  he  fined  ten  maravedis  of  g9^d,  and,  in   default  of  paymeat ,  u  m  *  - 

shall  receive  one  hundred  lashes. »  ^ 

In   the   middle   agee  Crusaders. and  Templars  were   known     *9«.;^ 
by  their  coloured « crosses »    as    the  monks  and  nuns  by  their     i»    ^^ 
peculiar  habits :  ^  :  ^^ 

« Still,*  Mr.  Finn  adds,    vto   affix  a  mark   upon  any  class  of  men        :«  ^ 
alreadjr  hated,  yr^5  to  expose  them  to  certain  destruction  in  a  conn-      ^ 
try  like  Spain»  where  the  practice  of  private  revenge  has  always  been      ^  ^ 

common,  where  the  proclamations  of  kings  are  obeyed  but  at  a  short         ^  '^    4 
distance  from  their  own  immediate  superintendence,  and  where  po-       *^«.    ^ 
pular  outrages   have  rarely  been  checked  hy    the    national  govern-      iw 
ment. »  ^* 

In  1335  the  Council  of  Salamanca  confirmed  and  extended     >"^,    " 
the  principle  of  the  « Badge,  ^   by    ordaining    that  «hencefor-     »»  ^ 
« ward  tlie  Jews  of  every  town  be  enclosed  within  ah  appoint—     -f^ 
«ed  quarter  called  the  Je-wry.^}  At  the  ^me  time  it,  perhaps     >.  . 
providentially,    directed    that   Jews  should  be  inhibited  from     >^^  ^ 
practising    among    Christians    as    physicians ,     «  since    their 
M  wickedness  was  such ,  that  under  the  pretext  of  surgery  and 
« medicine^  they  craftily  insinuated  themselves,  and  did  injury 
•  to  faithful  people.*     Penal   edicts  and  tumultuary  violence,     ^  *"   * 
however,  were  not  the  only  resources  of  the  clergy  in   their    ,  .    ^ 
domestic  war  with  the  infidels.  The  popuilace   were   kept    in    >  ^  ^ 
a  ferment    by    the   untiring  propagation    of  falsehood  to  the    .^  ^^ 
detriment  of  the  Jewish   character.     The   sephardim,   it    wns 
asserted,  by  their  ingenuity  in  mechanical  trades,  were  robbing 
the  true  church  of  their  livelihood,  and  by  their  numbers  and 
consumption  of  food -enhanced  its  price  to  the  injury  of  Chris* 
tians.  Monstrous,  fictions  of  diabolical  malice  and  cruelty  were 
circulated  among  all  classes  of  society,  and    the    more   these 
legends  were  preached  and  believed  ,    the   more  deep  became 
the  rancoinr  of  both  narrator  and  hearer.     A  huge  controver- 
sial book ,    entitled   the  *  Forlress   of   the  Faith  •  in   the  fif- 
teenth century ,    teems  with  narrations  ,    which  ,   like  similar 
stories  propagated    in    northern   and   central    Europe  against    ^^  ' 
the  Ashkenazim,  were  calculated  to  excite  horror   and   dread     ^%. 
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of  Uie  Jews.  The  '  Prioresfe's  Tale '  in  Chaucer,  the  ballads 
of  *  Sir  Hew  of  Lincoln '  and  the  ^  Jew's  Dochter/  the  gronnd- 
work  of  Marlowe's  '  Jew  of  Malta,'  and  Shakspeare's  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venise/  find  their  counterparts  in  the  *  Fortress  of 
the  Faith. '  For  a  few  years  before  and  after  1400  a.d.  a  pes- 
tilence raged  throughout  Europe,  so  fearful  in  its  phaenoniena 
and  effects  as  to  be  commonly  denominated  « the  black  death.  ■ 
During  the  general  panic  a  notion  was  rapidly  propagated* 
that  the  mortality  was  caused  by  the  Jews  poisoning  the  springs 
and  fountains.  Some  averred  that  they  had  beheld  the  Jews 
by  moonlight  muttering  incantations,  and  casting  deleterious 
drugs  into  the  rivers  and  running  streams.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed  to  this  rumour  in  Catalonia  alone.  The 
customary  profanation  of  the  eucharistical  elements  by  the 
Jews,  their  sanguinary  passovers  celebrated  with  the  blood  of 
Christian  children,  their  mockery  of  the  most  awful  event  of 
Christian  history,  are  fables  too  well  known  to  require  notice, 
and  were  a  repetition  of  the  calumnies  with  which,  centuries 
earlier,  the  various  sects  of  Christendom  had  assailed  one 
another,  and  which  were  originally  invented  by  the  pagan 
hierarchy  and  populace.  We  shall  pass  over  this  chapter  of 
Mr.  Finn's  volume,  because  such  accusations  were  not  pecu* 
.liar  to  the  Spanish  church.  The  Ashkenazim  suffered  equally 
with  the  Sephardim  from  the  inflamed  imaginations  of  the 
ntultitude  and  the  active  malevolence  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders. The  following  anecdotes  are  however  sufficiently  curious 
to  extract,  since  they  tend  to  shdw  that  the  government  was 
sometimes  uninfected  by  the  phrenzy  that  possessed  its^  subjects 
in  church  and  state. 

«In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Alonios,  (he  crowd  assembled  with  a 
complaint  to  the  king ,  that  they  had  discovered  a  dead  Christian 
in  a  Jew's  hoase,  who  had  doubtless  killed  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
blood  to  drink.  But  at  length  the  king  got  them  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  placed  the  corpse  there  in  order  to  raise  an  Insur- 
rection which  might  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Christ.* 

fin  the  time  of  good  king  Alonzo  the  Great,  some  men  reported 
that  they  had  seen  a  Christian  enter  a  Jew's  boose  on  the  first  day 
of  Passover,  and  presently  afterwards  heard  a  cry  for  help.  The 
magistrates  sent  to  examine  the  place,  but  found  no  Christian  there; 
they  therefore  blamed  the  people  for  bringing  such  idle  tales  befeite 
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ihem.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  king;  he  aammoned  the  accoted 
Jew,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  circuinstaDce ,  and  Alonio 
was  of  opinion  thai  the  accusers  were  morally  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der,  if  there  were  any,  for  not  having  gone  immediately  to  the  res- 
cue. The  next  day  they  retamed  with  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
allegations;  so  the  king  resolved  to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  The 
Jew's  name  and  residence  were  written  down.  The  Christian's  name 
was  given  as  Pedro  Guzman,  and  his  features  were  descrihed;  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  was  Beatrice,  a  servant  to  a  certain  bishop. 
When  sent  for  she  deposed  that  her  husband  was  from  home,  hav- 
ing gone  to  make  some  enauiries  of  a  Jew.  The  others  declared 
that  they  had  conversed  witn  him  ;  but  the  Jew  coming  home,  took 
him  into  an  inner  room,  and  they  presently  heard  his  screams  fyr 
help;  thai  they  leaped  io  at  the  window,  but  found  not  their  friend 
in  the  house ,  •  only  the  floor  was  wet  With  blood.  Then  it  was 
thought  proper  to  apply  the  torture.  The  accused,  after  enduring 
great  soflering,  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  man,  and  thrown* 
him  into  the  river.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive;  but  just 
as  the  warrant  was  bein^  read  over,  the  aforesaid  bishop  chanced 
(o  enler^and  be  enquired  into  the  business.  Bui  so  far  from  Guzman 
having  been  killed  on  the  first  day  of  Passover,  he  had  seen  him 
alive  yesterday  in  a  suburban  village.  A  party  was  sent  to  bring 
him  .forward,  including  one  Jew,  lest  the  others  of  the  party  ahoulo 
induce  Guzman  to  abscond ;  and  the  man  was  produced  alive.  The 
king  was  surprised  that  the  Jew  should  have  criminated  himself, 
so  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  latter  declared  that 
he  had  done  so  that  an  end  might  be  made  to  the  tortures,  by  which 
he  was  treated  worse  than  a  murderer,  n 

Does  not  this  story,  coupled  with  the  late  frightful  scenes 
at  Damascus,  lead  one  U>  exclaini,  Verily  diere  is  nothing 
new ^ under  the  sun! 

The  remaining  pages  of  Mr.  Finn's  work  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  oar  readers,  should  we  have  induced  them  to  peruse 
it,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Tolume.  They  contain 
the  history  of  the  Sephardim  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  the  Catholics,  flushed  with  repeated  triumpha 
OTcr'the  Moors,  and  aided  by  the  Inquisition,  summed  up  the 
oppressions  of  centuries  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Peninsula.  But  this  period  is  fully  and  ably  treated  lA 
other  works  of  general  access,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Presebtt's 
excellent  history  of  those  sovereigns.  Our  object  in  the  fore- 
going pages  has  been  rather  to  collect  and  illustrate  the  less 
kaown  portions  of -the  annals  of  the  Sepbardiin^as^anjoatnic- 
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iMft-ftB^  aoi'  viiiaterestinf  depaTlpitiili;'oC  medioBva)  kistorj.  It 
would 'i>e'0iqMrflttdii8  to  iaflistupon  tlie  piclure  of  intoileraaice 
tt  preMits,  or  upon  Ibalesffm  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  we 
nay  tale  leave  of  Mf.  Ftiiih  •  witU.thie.rBBidrk,  that  to  ber 
iWo  eompbtoirf  act8«C.bigbtry-**lbeiexpulaioh  of  the  Se^i^ 
dian.,  aad  kubsequentlj  of  tbe  lioors  —  Spdih  ia  in  no  sootalli 
degree  indebted  for  tbe  pnesent  depay  of  ber  inland  tk*ade,  bttr. 
indwdrial  populalioit,  and^for  Jier  general  {nferiovity; Hi  th<l 
rert  of  Eur6pe  in  tbe  aorta  and  enterprise  that .  supply 'thU 
«iaeW8  of  war  and  the  blesavagst  of  peabe.      ;,  -<  .•! 

.  ...;-•  .••••.-      •:  "(aaiTiBH  -uia  roaneff  aa?mw..)-.  U; 

•      .,-.'*;,      '.    ».•■;•  ff    {•.•/..:     .  .-(J  :  .-, 

.    •     |%i     .       .  •'     '  y  i.  .)     I.    •  i.fii.f 

,       .    .  .......   .  ,..  .  .«  '    .,,11    -M    •■\  .      ./;..;.  ....  .  . 

•       :.M-.  f."--,      THB'.ITHAHeS  TUNNEL. - 

Tbb.  Tunnid  kais.  now  opmpletely  reacbed  across. tbe.  ri ver—-: 
a  difltaiice}iaf:^2O0.feel— ^and  tbe  projeotor  and  engineer  liad 
the  fralifidalida,'  a  short  time  since,  of  being  the  .first  .who 
wMuatifrmm.  bifak  to  bank^  to  the  shaft/onr  the  Lonidton  aide.- 
Thoser.sliafits  an:  both  sides  lof  the  riv«r,  wkMi  are  intended 
fl»r  fimtpiisseHgere,  are  reaEj^. grand. ibinga.  They  are<aBuc-> 
eeirion!  of  .stimqses  going  rdandai  vast  ieirciilar:  «xc«faliOA  v 
teCween  aevtelty  and  eighty  fbet  deepv  and  ia^heo .  tlBey  osball. 
be  aU>Ii|^tM  wiMt  j^as,  will  he  aaaoitg  ihe  most  extiiaMfdin^ry) 
parts,  of  this  ^hole  istriicture.  >  Bran:  how  they  atratogly)r«aliz«i 
tha  poiBtic  coni;lfption  of  the!  dssiDent  into  the  oaVternaidf  the, 
^jrptian  myrtmes ;.  anAnthe  ^niew  ot  the^  iaterkt,  naer^  a 
qunrler  of  a.tliile;l>i^  lex^^t^lightod  wtth.a.loQg  succ^ion  of 
melancholy  flavin  wo«dd  pirobahly  have  suggestad  to  a^^fite^, 
tha:iaMge::of  an  ^nttance  into;  Tictams.  But,  in  loarMday^; 
the  sublime  is  well  exchanged  for  tbe  practical,  and  thi3  y,aati 
and  forniidaUe-lookiag  iayem  will  be  strij^padi  oC  iU  podtic 
assQciatioais  by. the  passage  i,o£  carters  and  waggons,  ibales  of| 
goods  and.  herds  of  bullocks;  Still  it  will  be  almosC  impos^i 
sible  to  dvKCifA  ounelves  d  th^  recolkkalions  really  altacbiiig^t 
this^work.!  .We. have  before  .,u8«  altpgetber  a.  wftii'  aUeiafLitgr 
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conqner  nalore  —  a  great  .er^imenl  to  rndkeri^tew  jpattabb 
withoift  boat  or  bridge -^^  a  ne^  aad  dapabU.  4M)piitoi?fiii6i  for 
expediting  the  interooitrse  of  ihankina.-  The  «tone  brvige;.  ato 
welhas  that  of  boats,  IS' alwiays  liable. to  accidents^ : aiuf  dlmoet 
eertjti^  to  be  'lyroken  up  in. every  ingUnee  4ii  atboiOdu  ^Beside^ 
thisyihefixed  bridge  blocks  up  the  mvigation  eB.ihewiveritiif 
alL'  vessel^  beybtid'  thd  «ize  of  a  baitge  ot^  a  snkaN  ste«m4foati; 
Th^  ^pense'  of  the  stone  bridge  also  .is  eneitnloqs.  WtUfAw 
Bridg^^costtipwal-ds  of  a  itiillidn^^Lmdon  BBidge^bouf  a&'mikdl 
more— ^ Westminster  and'  B|abkfr|afs  Bridges,  which  were'  felrtfc 
at  a  ■ohe&pA-  "t^to  and  in  (oheaper  times,  so  constantly  demand 
repairs  that  they  probably  have  cost  more  than  either  of  the 
modern  ones  ;  but  the  Tunnel  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
passage  from  side  to  side  of  the  Thames  ,  where  from  the 
breadth  of  the  river  a  stone  bridge  would  have  probably  cost 
nearer  two  millions.Vhtfn' <la'e;vkl6)  N^'fieSti  iio  bridge  could  be 
thrown  across  without  locking  up  the  most  important  part  of 
,  the  l^hames,' that  porfion  .wUidh'  piay^  be  calMl&iiBng1eab(wet 
doek  tof  London.  Yet  the  eilptese  &S  tlM'Sr^liMenha^jhot: 
anidunied  to  inorethaik  L.4O0iiOM).;>  aind  even.ihit.'i8K4>hf  m^^ 
memberettafr  an  jexpense  greatly*  increased  byilhd  ulter) ricrvHty 
of  'Ihe  eixperimeni,  by.  diScultiesi  unfiMrese^ti  in(4he.teifanmQl^ 
ment,''by>£ev^2il  irraptiotai  of  tU  .rlver^  bjr  •dw-doiirtiesk  -oft 
workinenVwagia,'  arising/  f coia  •  Abe  pecoliar'^pvril  .and<  ^singidast 
iliitdre  ^'tthei'kbdur.  cpnnlected.  with  iani  wideiftriungicarnlnll 
oi^at'aU'hmrs:,  afndwhdly 'by  artificial  ligbb.-/  A'Ilrf(|iisJiloo^( 
in  '^ovstdnithatard'  of  an  inflirii^  of-  the  viifier,  addr  tbb  Varibwr 
dfAciitticis  betongiiig  tb  iwbridfii]^)  i»  a  miiie>H<|The»'Wifel|fht:ofit 
body'«fnwateP'abbvelia(fting/  alike/duAag  sumhotr  wd*fwli|li^,( 
whidh  at  any  indbentitfiigit>!bt)9Uc)4nVsiiMl  ai^kfnsC  trhoai>(if4> 
ctirrfong  it^^^  aft  iiece»R»^  t6  feittify  lAe  <Hi(rf*»  of  (he  tanfadi 
as  tfae  'interior^  added  (TKlUly  to^  tihe  dlffldutties  o)nthe  md^-^ 

ThQ  etigiiial  oi^iBCt  of  th«  tannel  ^i  tbt^ob^y tattle  ^ 
passengers,  and  general  trafflni  from  the  lich-  botiiitii^'idii^  ttra* 
Kent  Adh  to  that  great  kbercahtile  region  of  the  Metk'Opolta^ 
tfab  Loiidon  i^M  East  iniiA  West  InAia  »6cto.  H<>w  fal*  fh)^ 
will  be  now  effected,  is  a  qaesti<m  which  remains  to  be  d^ided 
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hj  esperiMficl*  Tltore  :caa  be  no  dMbt  UiAi  if.  the-lraflSie  be 
not  ikirpeddd  hf  the  f Mr  of  passing  und^r/ihe  river,  it  liiiist 
he  iattMnse.  The  coavenienclB  of  eaeapi*^  Ihe.long  circuit 
«ip  to  London  Bridge,  which,  froiA  the  Tarioite  obslructidnt  id 
fliB  streets*  and  Ifa^  general  difficnliy.of  {passing  through  thq 
■UMAi  jcrbwdad  p<»lion  of  the  citj,'  mtet/note  Occupy  nunji 
hours,  would  dsvionsl;  dirocit  .the  whole  iureent  of  the  traffid 
inio  the  Tiitini^L;  Hitb0r(orno.0Si|iedi^ot  hlis  been  adopted  to 
AuuScai  the  paslnge  4>f  the  .  traffic  ; :  aLOid  the  dontriTance '  by 
whioh  1300  clcttf  feet  :ai«.  sttbllitirAed  for  at  least  tbi^  miM 
of  Aha  nloA  encRimber^  thl9r<Mfhfdr$8  ttoigiiiable',  mudt  he 
aObpted  as^;  natter  of  pdlp&bte  advfemtage;  StilL  there  'niaj( 
be  diificalliesin  Uieway  which  pi^tice  onljr.can  Mhibit.^ 
B«l  any  fiaar  of  the  stcuiBture.  ilseU!  wg.  should tr^gard.ds  air 
together  visionary.  The  building  of  the  Txiftnel  seems  aii»»Hid 
as  Ayotk'4  "Diiring  the  whole  period  from  its  commencement, 
we  have  not' beard  a  single  instance  of  its  giving  way,  vast 
as  the  pressure  was^from  above,  and  trying  as  were  the  damps, 
the  ground  springs,,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  building  un- 
der water.  At  this  moment  the  roof  is  obviously  as  free  from 
damp  as  the  roof  of  .Al  Caul's  1 -^  and  unless  an  earthquake 
should  burst  it,  the  whole  fabric  seems  much  more  likely  to 
last  than  were  ii  exposed  to  Uie  di^ei^^i^  <ii^  temperature, 
tiMihedtaand  frost,  ibove  ground.  The  eslKcial  adtAnUgfe  of 
the  system  ef  the  Tunnel  is,  thai  it  can-  be  adopted  in  toy: 
peril  rof  the  totrse  of  a  riverv  and  even  in  its  widest  pM^ 
(fer'few  Buropedn  rivers  exceed  the  breadth  i  of  the  ThiHteg 
al  Rotherhithe,  wAbs&  they  where  sfNread'inft^  tearshes  or  lakte,^ 
and:  yet i.ofler. no  impediment  to  the  navigjution. 

"But  woi  regard  it  as  having  a  9til1  higher  character  j  we^ 
eansider  it  as  a  noble  and  esseiHial  adjunct  to  the  railway  /gr^. 
tem,  and  to  hate  come  exactly  at  the  proper  p^ripd  for  com-:^ 
pleting  a  system  which  is.  now  spreading  over  EuropOf  which 
is  obviously  meant  as  a  great  instrument  of  civilization,  and 
which  without  it  must  suffer  afim  stop  a^t  the  bai^s  pf  .every; 
great  river.  For  we  cwnot  look  to  any  resource  in  the.duqisy; 
and  always  insecuiie  contrivancct  of  a  bridge  of  boats  or  ma^ 
sonry»  M}ucrif|g  greal  loss  of  ttme^  requirioig  change  of  en- 
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gibes  anfd  cairiages,  mtU  a  hundved  oth^r  diMdranUg69; 
1rhil&,b;  a  tunnel,  tbe- whole  train  might' sweep: aloagwfcoHy* 
tinobslructed,  and  be  many  a  league  on  its  course  before  a 
trayeiler  could  have  crossed  by  tbe  bridge.  We  shall  thoa 
probably  se^  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhone  passed 
bekrw  their  beds,  if )  ibe  Gorernments  of  their  countries  Aali 
ha^e  the. funds  or  the'  common  sense  to  follow  vp  their  pre^' 
sent  projects  for  the  rail-roadid.  Out  iitipressi<in  decidedly 'Wv 
thkt  the  tunnel  is  disehtial  as1a  {^art  of  the  railway.  iEnglanA 
hais  a  right  to  pride  herself  ^ike*  on  the  scientifio  inti'epidikjr 
and  the  palpaMe  yalue  of  the  trndenaking  toniankind;  Biinn^ 
has  been  knighted  on  the  completion  of  bis)  work.  >  Int  Hk 
perseverance  and  talent  de^rve  a  mote  productive  tidistinctionc' 
We  hope*  that  be  willgive  ns  a'  history  of  Ihis  gHeatj  nefw^^ 
and  decided  triumph  over  nature.  •  "'  *.       *  <>' 

(bLACKWOOd'S  MAQiBDIB^)  ;^; 


MISCELLANEA. 

AHCiBNT  DioKzc/*^Among  the  Egyptian  ataliiiiaitiesf':&l  thd 
British  Museum  there  are  ^veral  chisels,  saws,  ;  and  oUhcki 
toots,  made  of  bronze ;  and  also  remains  of  granile  soulptnresv 
which ,  supposing  them  to  have  been  exeenled  with  these 
tools,  show  that  they  must  originally  have  been  of  a  (n^dness 
and  temper  ecpial  to  that  of  our  best  modern  tools  of  >  iron, 
and  steel.  No  Egyptian  tool  of  iron  has  ever  yet  been  founds 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  this  metal  having  been  used  for 
st^th  purposes  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  A  small  brense 
knife,  found  at  Thebes,  was,  after  being  buried  for  at  least 
4,000  yeats,  of  so  good  an  edge,  that  it  was  used  for  a  pen- 
knife several  months  after  its  exhumation.  How  the  Egyp- 
tians contrived  to^  obtain  bronze  of  so  superior  *  a  quality  is 
now  unknown;  it  i«  one  of  the  lost  arts,  the  re-disooirerjir  of 
which,  (chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  the  rurt-ptoof  pro- 
perty of  this  compound  metal,)  would  be  wortba  »di«idei|A. 
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lift  Nfew^¥ork:,  it  iiras  nitdouretf  that  the  s^eral  insurant 
eompanieb  ^f  that  city  fhad  deterantoed  io  hav«:  fires  pot  leui 
tfaereafler  bf  ateam^-^They  '  were  hayiaf  'built  a  tpowerM 
steam  fii^e^ngine ,  to  cost  6,000  D.  It  was  buildifig  oar  • 
pfam  of  .fiHc^n's,  the  inirentor  of  the  transrersal  screw^faddle 
for  ateahiHBhaps.'  ITIie  eibgine  was  to  weigh  a  little  more  thinr 
two.  tone,  'Io  hs^fie  the  |K>Wer  of  120:  men,  and  ;«o'>tbrow  iqpU 
wards  ot  SO;0M  pbu&ds  of  water  per  ibinuta',  toi  ihe  hoigli^ 
tf  abow  too  feM;!  M  power,:  avd  Ihe  qaantitj  6f  water  Iw 
be  greatly 'ittcreaMd  over  that  which  I  haire  stated.  It  -wdsrlii 
bei  ^led  iiJhctemiinator.  •  Able'  ehgioecrs  ar^  'of  opihiefl 
thpt  ill  i  will  ipefffionii  Ihe  wofk  of  ^  I  kail  sis  of  ow;  best  eh** 
giiioiy  mid  it  will  haVe  the  adTaatligv  <6f :  a-  polrev  thafw9t| 
never  be  worn  out  by  fatigue.  The  bore  to  which  the  \om 
wfll  «be  attached  \a  fifteen  inches  -and;  three-quarters  !■>  air- 
olimfereiito,  aad  the  moalh  of  the  pipe. Mil  be  anlchi  leas,-  giK 
Ting  aitgreat  impeCffs  to'  ihe  ▼oliHBe  of  "walbr  ,  and  •  thiiowini;^ 
it  to  a  greater  distancetfaan  our  best  ehgines..  It' is  so  conM 
siructed')  that,  should  it  be  riecetsa  17 ,  three  *  or  .  four  atreanw 
can  play  fr6hi  tbi  engine  at  the  same  tited.  The  lingine  witt 
be  stationed  in  the  fifth  district,  probably  at.ior  nMiMBuriJii^ 
Slip.  It  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong  horses ,  and  at- 
tended by  a  driver,  an  engincerV  and  a  fireman. — Le  Cras's 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

A    PASSENGEa-PaOVBfcLan  UKOMOTI VK  «^«Blf  AaaAB|.«    PBBPOaMANCK. 

— ^On  Saturday  last,  a  very  successful  trial  was  made  at  Ho- 
lywell (Fliptshice)  of.  ^  c;amage  coustrncted  by  M|r.  P,  Wfl- 
liama,  surgeon,  of  that  plaoe^  to  run  on  common  roads,  and 
to  be  propelled  by  the  piaissenger '  or  passengegrs.  Two  me» 
propelled  themselves  in  it,  with  little  diflSciilty,  up  a',  bill  of 
a  considerable  rise,  at  ihe  rate  of  at  least  6  miles  ah  hour  1 
for  a  good  walker  conld  notukeep  pace  with  it,  and  ,even 
had  to  mn  to  follow  it.  On  a  level  they  attained  a:i  spe«ii 
of  12  and  10  miles  an  hour,  and  returned  down  the '  fil^t 
mentioned  acclivity  at  the  rate  of  about  15  miles  an  houi^V 
The  experiment  was .  most  satisfactory,  and  justifies  the  opi- 
nion that  thia  carriage  ia  probably  the  best  .  combination  of 
power  which  has  been  yet  applied  to  such  a  purpose. 
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ThtBpflffties  to  /nrhoge  ow  ihi9!earriaffr«6«iiiBrBiott' (adapted, 
are  young  (people  add  iinitafids:  The:  emcisA  of/  pibpeUfngjiM 
iB.t^f  a  mtard  to  call  inta  dperatbn!  dD  (lie  boititaal  nusolea 
i»:a  moft  effectadl  tnann^r  v  and  therebj:  to  givo' great  tone 
and  vigour  lo  ike  muscular  system.  lavaltd  ladies  aad 
S/tMlemmr  may  have  it  we^ked  by  aerylinU;  wbablvltey  ihetA- 
adtfs  aper  siiyiply  occupied  ia  gnidiag.ilk  The.  fMpDiaioii  off 
thjS'  carriage  tidy  be. aided  by  Ihej^effeci  of  the'  irind:  iictiiic; 
Od  a  :reiFdlviii|;  umbiiaUa,  l^ite;<tNr  $aiU  Wil^  Ulttoifatjgue,  .  k 
wfll'c5ertaiiily/ebiivey  tw*!^  :er. three  indMiduaiai,  'OA  a^^f^odl 
kard  eurface,  at  the  dvera^  rate  of  d>out'.ft  ^'Oiikis  aii  hour^ 
By'  60  reToluliQii»  per  minute/ A  rate  of  apeed/idll  be.idiaiBt* 
ed  of  tipwarda  of  10  Miles  per  honr.  A  .peoy;fi4jr  b6  ^ 
fSied  when  >  it  ia  contideoed  i  derirabte  >  not  4o :  kite  i  itbo  mmoki^ 

.'jft  'ndATni4!m|Ef0victbRk.-«t-ABabngst  ibf  atntnge^^^c^  ii>  'fte 
seen  natyigalnig  *  the '  Ohio ,,  ia  a  Iflodtiag  « Glaw  worifii.  •  n  A) 
laag8<b6atv4'says'*ll..vLeGrafl»  vis  &iei  Atf  wkh.^.ifumtcd, 
tempering  oten^^and  the  lisubl'iappeidtu6}|Mn>per:  far  gucih<  laft' 
astabUrtiment.  It  is^  em  /nil  blast  evferjr  *iiigbt,  jaieltio|[  glafl» 
#are  which  ia  retailed  kll  along,  shore,  as  thi6  S  Wdrks'  ^osrt 
down- the  stream/*  '         i  > 


LIST  OFTfEW  PATO(T3. 

'Hcni'y  Barclay,  of  BedtorJ-row,  for  a  cbm)^6silion  or  compoi&i- 
rt^ns  ai^pltcable  ni  ItkAs  or  InBlrum^nts-  foh  cutitng^  orinding',  on 
polishiDg  glass,  poccehin,  ston^,  oielala,  a^id  otMr^h^d  fi/obstantet).! 
April  30;  (bur  months  to  specify. 

Jojia.  Robinson,  of  Watney-slreet,  Commercial  road  Easl,  engineer, 
for  improvemenls  in  windlisses  and  capstans.    May  3;   six  months. 

John  RaiUon,of  Blackbtfrn,  ttiachthe-makei^,  tor  certain  impvove^' 
meats  in  roachtnery  or  apparatus  for  weaviag.  May  3;  $ix  noatfa^i. 

.Godfrey  WeUlar,  of  Myddlcloo-square,Clerkenwell^fbrijaaprove-. 
ments  ia  renderipg  fabrics  waterproof.  (Being  a  communication  ). 
May  7;  six  months. 

Joseph  Warren,  of  Heybridge,  Essex,  agricultural  implement  ma- 
i^r,  for  f?erlain  improvc^m<*nl6  in  plooght.  May  9;  six  moatfat. 
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.  FraiMw  PtfiHie  Wittet^  jmatf^-ofiMan^btoler,  ooil«-inareh4nl^'for 
certain  kDpKOvegnellls'ia^lka•!a•■llfedluli^«  of  i)eaiMilet^<  ONidlestickB, 
oc'caruUilioldlfra^i'and'm-  ibf  iappai*dta«.  connected' thorets' it h*.  May  9| 
•tXmoiUlia^-:'  >!■         '•   .    '     :-'-i.f  •      •     '^  *....-!. 

George  fiiaire,  of  Manchesiaff(  seBtltnaD  j '  for  c«rlaia  HUfrovemeula 
ID  .vur^inoi^,  lOtr  ftpparatito  Idr  -m^eping  and  dleaoing  chimne)i»  and 
floes.  May  9}  six^  m61itliBi.ir  ./ii  •  -i.  i, .  .-/l 
.  .Utomas  £(%e^  pf.Gaek  P^Ur^atrefk^  'WeaiAfiiiisier',.  gas  apparatus- 
manufaeturetf,  for.'«ertain<,iinprdveiiMoits<iik'i«ppapa^s'ifdr  gKfM.water 
and  other  fluids.  May  9;  six  months. 

'  Saknu«l:HaUv  of  :Basford^iO.  E.ybh  Sntproveanieiitg  In   the  obb- 
buflilioii  cl  fuei  and  >aDokcL  Mayi.9|<'9ix:-inonthik    "^   •      /n   m  '-.'-'' 

Jacob  .Wilsooij  ofWiginoreKsUreet^^'CATondi^  square, (opirobMer,. 
for. scertainjmproveniCBtei lift  bedsteadfi  MaT/|^;.''si1i' monllisji'] '><<>( 

WilUam  ^hdcrsohi, '  of  Aidennarfibttry y  Lindbn'>  *  Jilk^nalMrla^llii^erj 
tor'  impfoyemanfMi'ip  m^faaf'mSgiSArM  «oveHng*'Ut^ 

tons.  May  9;  six  months.  .•-•:  .i  :i{  /i^ 

. JohaiMaivflli^  ofyUfp4r  ^iirley«<^Mely  e8qaipf..ifok';o^tainiiiln- 
praTeiBbnia.in':«proo^>%gtTciiseki  May  11 ;.  »x  ffltmtbt.  <U'.>'.i'.n\ 

John  :B(ro«vne',  xflif:BriglltoKjiig6atJeban7<)fof>iidpn»veipeiilto.iB  Ckff 
Hnno&etkiro'i^f  iffiiidkhooUitaiidi.ioverallai.  ^Mhyi^l^jfi  six  ttoUthai  '  ^ 
i<TfabfaiaB'^ilfifl#)s^Arf)  Ban^bf^  timilhy^^foi*  ari'^  ifnpre^d<'ch^¥ty.' 
May  17;  six  months.  •  ■•   ••  '- /}'■  -'-    ';•      '   •'»  ''j- 

Wliliii^i' Brtiitdri;  «f  lj;cath,  €(ambrfca'ti,'C!'.:  B.,  ftp  in  iranfote^ 
method  01*  nkeiirijt^ordresittig'Ofes'aTrd  sejpai^ating  tnetifs  oi' tuiii^r'aTs 
from  other  substances.  (For  the  coltJh'ies  tthly).  Mjry  19;  4taiWrithrf' 

Joseph  Gibson,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  certain  improve* 
ments  in  axletrees  and  axletreeboxes.  May  33;  six  months.   " 

John  Bennet  Lawes,  of  Rotberhampstead ,  Herlfort,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  an  manures.   May  23  t  six  months. 

John  Bishop,  of  Poland-street,  Westminster,  jeweller,  for  a  new 
or  improved  construction  of  brake  apparatus  applicable  to  railway 
carriages.  May  23:  six  months.  i        /a  •  • 

Thomas  MiddleMn>  ■<tf'llG^aYiistV4k,*!sUt(i^Bt,' en^in^^^  for  an 
improved  method  of  preparing  vegetable  gelatine  or  size  for  paper 
and  also  an  improvef^fp4^  o(\fi^|lyin^.thof|iito>*m/y)e  manufac- 
ture of  paper.     (Beine  a  coumunication.)  May  23:  six  months. 

William  iMdoifJ^aM^^.  of  Jl^rietta-street,  Covent-garden ,  me- 
phanicaf  ij^aftkman^,  f()r  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  making  nails.     (Being  a  communication.)  May  23;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Cook  •,  junior ,  of  Birmineham,  brassfoander,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  bedsteadts,  both  in  metal  and 
wood.  May  23;  six  months. 

Frederick  Goos ,  of  Manchester ,  jacquard  machine-maker ,  for 
ertaiu  improvements  in. the  jacquard.  machine  or  apparntna^  t,f>  ha 
used  or  employed  in  looibs  for>w^eavldg.     MfliyCJ83$::s)x  bitalfal. 
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Sir  irinMfi'.AIurrajv^tMeiiriokMqNtM^  DttUtn,  Doobdir  «f  Medi- 
ciike,  fdbifui  ia proved  imelluid  bri«fiMbiiiEligiiv«rioaS'  oia^ria^ 
ilOiBner  noi  hither tb.i«>  use  For  theiporpbie:«f  inaiuire.     May/23jM 

James  Pilbrow,  of  Toltenham,  engineer,  for  certain  Im^dTemeiitt 
ia'Ste»in««iginfiSb>Ma}i  %3:; -sij|-:mojilhBL7' .i  •     -    .  ■  .•>  i/.!i  m^^, 
I  .William  Geenres^.^t  01<i^Ga.Ttfpdiaik-8tite«t^:  ^eii|l|6man,for  nnirpnyve. 
raents  io  machinei-y  for  culling  cork.  M»yilfi3;:  six^  mdnths 

izmef  Slewar.t^  of;i0islBa1i6rg|b*«tlse«t^gferi)tiemart,  forJnlprovemdnts 
in  kinoes  .for  ;piaQo4orLas  uidi  )olh<^  parpoaos.t  *.  May  S€';  six 
months.  •  .-  /  .^  :  "     *  c 

i.Thom»  WalerlMMmy  of'Edgely.,  .Oheater:,  mabafaotaror^  for  t 
cerlaiD  improvement  or  imppoTementfi  in' flOftcbinery.  for  arming 
cotloin!  ififOoly'Qax^  silk,  and  biohlar  fibnoua.  malar  iais.     May  94. 

Joseph  buce^  ofi  Wolverhampton^  lobk^malmfiMlurer ,  for  an  ini«J 

C»vedii«ck«iuii>key.iUii.kl  used; JiheneWith ,i  andan' improT-ed  slide 
li  fo!jr.:th&said  loikf.api^tMftlBtoiaktoliaiothBr  ipur^oteSi^  M|^>24;^ 
six  months.  ..mm  ..i  ,:     -A'   /   ' 

.James: Boyde1l,.junior>  of  H^  Farkh  iWorksy  IhiAcjj  for'  im- 
provements Hi  the  manii^ctuna  of  keel  .plbUs  fpr  nreflselsfixoi^ 
g^tes^  i  gate*posts,  feDctngs^  and  !gi»Unp.  :]|[jiy<i2^Ai;  six /months*  i. 


James  Poltep^  of  Mandiesler)  manubcturer^fkr  .certain  :imjprove< 
■fry  fof:  .sp^oAipg   pot(on;i  fl»,  .Md'iQlher  nb 
substances.  May  25;  six  months. 


iQenM  in  oMiohinjery  foy:  .sp^oAipg  pot^^i  Out,  .Md'iQlher  fibrons 


Peter  Kagjenl^qsch,  of ;  Whitby,  ..Yerk|  for  an  imprAvefneni:  in  jhe 
dyeir^^  of  wool,  woollen  clull^^,  cotlon,. silks,  and  Pih^ri  faibr^cs  ^^4 
m^lerials*  May  86 j  six  Qtoj^di^,   .,  ..:!'•;;,     .,,.„;  «'.         ^    ;, 

'    :    :    !         ,      «    I  "  .'I  )'       ■  i      ..  .1      r  .'  ..  M.r'.'I  !•►  ..i«-        •  r    ••     ' 

.ri-   •..  .'I    /I.    ,  •  ^'  ..      .-    /CM':-  ;'■!./ t    I'll::    .'!•••.',.,:    i.i    '*".i1 

f<  :[.i,.!'»^     ,J':«'h'i    ii     >  Ll-  '•'^u-'iflvJ'*-      *'  '     .^-JZ/fc^l    J'-,  "ttl    r-l.  ' 

/     .  ';    .:"!'!'/       ,'i'»<--    \  -.'i./i  .'(    .!-.  .J'   I  (H  i  •  i  *       .  !•         i    iiiit'l. 
'  ;      f|'.       •  '     '1.1.,  •!   •    ^-i      1,  li't«.    •^.:   !i/.  •!  '    !       I     :)■        '^  ■«    ,    L'..    ••!■.•    'i' 

^nliii.i  ;  .         /••(•;  Ml  .       '       n»i'»  >    i.     ..  .  >'!'         'i        '        .     ■<     :•»! 

I.  ..     '.   •  .       .     .1;..!       'i  .1  M     ♦....,.■.  ,. 

I    .  ....  .1    •.'«  1  •.ill     !iii  .  ,'  M.,      .  I  li    •«.  •      It      '.  '      ■     .'    .  I  -'■'   . 

-'    '>■        -'-]'{'       •' .iii.  ir  MI    1  "i    ■  |.  ii.l    ■  i!.    iS \ 1    ■  ■».    I   ■ 

.Prtmed  at  the  Offine  Qi.%\xt*%J9umdhA  Su  Fetenhoitrg.p    i   •  . 
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FITZ-BOODLE  S  CONFESSIONS. 


PKBFACB. 


6I0KQV    FITZ-BOOBLB,    BgQUIKB,    TO   OUVBK   TOKBB,    BSQUIKB. 


Orimium  Club,  Mevy  20,  1842, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  always  been  considered  the  third-best 
whist-plajer  in  Europe,  and  (though  never  betting  more  than 
five  pounds)  have  for  many  years  past  added  c(Hisiderab1y  to 
my  annual  income  by  my  skill  in  the  game,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  season,  when  a  French  gentleman. 
Monsieur  Lalouette,  was  admitted  to  the  club  where  I  usually 
play.  His  skill  and  reputation  were  so  great,  that  no  men  of 
the  club  were  inclined  to  play  against  us  two  of  a  side ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  been  in  a  manner 
pitted  against  one  another.  By  a  strange  turn  of  luck  (for  I 
cannot  adidit  the  idea  of  his  superiority),  Fortune,  since  the 
Frenchman's  arrival,  has  been  almost  constantly  against  me, 
and  I  have  lost  two-and-thirty  nights  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  score  of  nights'  play. 

Every  body  knows  that  I  am  a  poor  man ;  and  so  much  has 

Lalouette's   luck   drained  my  finances,    that   only  last  week  I 

was  obliged  to  give  him  that  famous  grey  cob  on  which  you 

have  seen  me  riding  in  the  Park  (I  can't  afford   a   thorough- 

VOL. in.  95 
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bred,  and  hate  a  cocktail},-*— I  was,  I  saj,  forced  to  give  him 
up  my  cob  in  exchange  for  four  ponies  which  1  owed  him. 
Thus,  as  I  never  walk,  being  a  heavj  man  whom  nobody 
cares  to  mount,  my  time  hangs  heavily  on  my  hands;  and  as 
1  hate  home,  or  that  apology  for  it — a  bachelor's  lodgings, 
and  as  I  have  nothing  earthly  to  do  now  until  I  can  afford 
to  purchase  another  horse,  I  spend  my  time  in  sauntering 
frop-onQ  jelub  to  anaUier, ,  passiqg  many  raihec  listless  hq/at^ 
iA!!iKeA  AnsCofc^jQkc  nten  bome  in*  :1J  ^a.  ^  .  .    ^/.   i.  .•   y 

You  will  say,  Why  not  take  to  backgammon,  or  ecarte,  or 
amuse  yourself  with  a  book  ?  Sir  (putting  out  of  the  question 
the  fact  that  i  do  not  play  upon  credit),  I  make  a  point  ne- 
ver to  play  before  candles  arc  lighted  ;  and  as  for  books,  I 
must  candidly  confess  to  you  I  am  not  a  reading  man.  'Twas 
but  the  other  day  thai... some  o^e  recommended  me  to  read 
your  Magazine  after  dinner,  saying  it  contained  an  exceedingly 
witty  article  upon  —  I  forget  what  —  I  give  you  my  honour, 
Sir,  that  I  took  up  the  work  at  six,  meaning  to  amuse  my- 
self till  seveif,  when  Lord  Trumpington's  dinner  was  to  come 
off,  and  egad !  in  two  minutes  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke 
till  midmght*  Nobody  ever. tbougkt. of  looking  for  meiarthe 
libjrary,  wheue.  nobody  ever  gof^  ;  and  so^  jravei^^sl^  luiiqir; 
was  L,  that  \  was'  obliged  to  walk  off  to  Crockford's  ior  si^pp^, 

Whali^  itthal  makes  you  Jiterary  persons  so  stupid?  J 
hav:e  met  various  individuals  in  society,  who,  I  was  told,  were 
wrijber^  of  books;  and  tl^atsart  of  thing,  and  expecting  rather 
to  Jbe  amused  by  their  conversation,  have  invariably  found 
them  dull  to  a  degree,  and  as  for  information,  without  a  pai:^ 
tide  ol  it.  Sir,  I  actually  asked,  one  of  these  Cello ws»  « What 
was  the. nick  to  seven ?,»  and  he  stared  in  my  face,  and  se^id 
he  didn't  knpw-  fle  wfls: hugely  .  overdres^d. in  satin,  rings^ 
chains,  and  so  forth  ;  apd  at  the  beginning  pf  dinner  was  dist 
posed  to  be  rather  talkative  and  pert ;  but.  my  little  s^Uy  si- 
lenced him  I  promise  you,  and  got  up  a  good  laugh  at  hi^ 
ex;pense,  too.  « Leave  George  alon<y; »  said  little  Lord  Cinq- 
bars,  « I  warrant  l^e'll  be  a  niatch  for  any  of  jqw  literary  fel* 
lows. »  Cinqbars  is  no  great  wiseacre  ;  biit»  indqod^  it  ri^qui^es 
no  great  wiseacre  to. know  that. 
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What  is  the  simple  dedQciion  to  be  drawn  from  this  truth  ? 
Why  this,— \hat  9  man,  to  be  amnsiiig  and  well-informed, 
has  no  need  of  books  at  all,  and  had  much  better  go  to  the 
world  and  to  men  for  his  knowledge.  There  was  Ulysses, 
now,  the  Greek  fellow  engaged  in  the  Trojin  war,  as  1  dare 
say  yon  know  ;  well,  he  was  the  cleverest  man  possible,  and 
how  ?  From  having  seen  men  and  cities,  their  manners  noted 
and  their  realms  surveyed,  to  be  sure  :  so  have  I,— ^I  have 
been  an  every  capital,  «nd  can  ordlsr  a  dinner  in  every  Ian* 
gnage  in  Europe.  ^ 

My  notion,  th^n,  is  this.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time 
oa  my  hands,  and  as  I  am  told  you  pay  a  handsome  sum  to 
persons  writing  for  you,  I  will  furnish  you  occasionally  with 
some  of  my  views  upon  men  and  things  ;  occasional  histories 
of  my  acquaintance,  which  I  think  may  amuse  you;  personal 
narratives  of  my  own ;  essays,  and  what  ibot.  i  am  told  I  do 
not  spell  correctly.  This,  of  course,  I  don't  know  ;  but  you 
will  remember  that  Richelieu  and  Marlborough  could  not  spell, 
and,  egad !  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  desire  to  be  no  better 
than  they.  I  know  that  it  is  the  matter,  and  not  the  manner, 
which  is  of  importance.  Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  let  one 
of  your  nnderslrappers  correct  the  spelling  and  the  grammar 
of  my  papers ;  and  you  can  give  him  a  few  shillings  in  my 
name  for  his-  trouble. 

Begging  yoa  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  considera- 
tion,. I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,      v 
Geobqe  Savage  Fitz-Boodlb. 

P.S.  By  the  way,  I  have  said  in  my  letter  that  I  found 
all  literary  persons  vulgar  and.  dull.  Permit  me  to  contradict 
this  with  regard  to  yourself.  I  met  you  once  at  Blackwall, 
I  think  it  was,  and  really  did  not  remark  any  thing  offensive 
in  your  accent  or  appearance. 

fitz-boodlb's  confessions. 

Before  commencing  the  series  of  moral  disquisitions,  &c., 
which  I  intend,    the   reader   may  as  well    know  who'  I  ^m. 
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and  what  my  past  course  of  life  bas  been.  To  say  tbat  I 
am  a  Fitz-Boodle  is  to  say  at  once  tbat  I  am*a  gentleman; 
Our  family  bas  beld  tbe  estate  of  Boodle  ever  since  tbe  reign 
of  Henry  II.;  and  it  is  out  of  no  ill-will  to  my  dder  brotber, 
or  unnatural  desire  for  bis  deatb,  but  only  because  tbe  estate 
is  a  very  good  one,  tbat  I  wisb  beartily  it  was  mine.  I 
would  say  as  mucb  of  Cbatswortb  or  Eaton  Hall. 

I  am  not,  in  tbe  first  place,  wbat  is  called  a  ladies'  man, 
baying  contracted  an  irrepressible  babit  of  smoking  after  din- 
ner, wbicb  bas  obliged  me  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  tbe 
dear  creatures'  society;  nor  can  I  go  mucb  to  country-bouses 
for  tbe  same  reason.  Say  wbat  tbey  will,  ladi^  do  not  like 
you  to  smoke  in  tbeir  bed-rooms ;  their  silly  little  noses  scent 
out  tbe  odour  upon  tbe  cbintz,  weeks  after  you  bave  left 
tbem.  Sir  Jobn  bas  been  caugbt  coming  to  bed  particularly 
merry  and  redolent  of  cigar-smoke.  Young  George,  from 
Eton,  was  absolutely  found  in  tbe  little  green-bouse  puffing  an 
Havannab  ;  and  wben  discovered,  tbey  botb  lay  tbe  blame 
upon  Fitz*Boodle.  « It  was  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  mamma,  >■  says 
George^  •  wbo  offered  me  tbe  cigar,  and  I  didn't  like  to  re- 
fuse bim. » 

«Tbat  rascal  Fitz  seduced  us,  my  dear,*  says  Sir  Jobn, 
« and  kept  us  laugbing  until  past  midnigbt. »  Her  ladysbip 
instantly  sets  me  down  as  a  person  to  be  avoided.  « George, » 
whispers  she  to  her  boy,  « promise  me,  on  your  honour, 
wben  you  go  to  town,  not  to  know  tbat  man. »  And  wben 
she  enters  tbe  breakfast-room  for  prayers,  the  first  greeting  is 
a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  and  inhaling  of  breath, 
by  which  my  lady  indicates  the  presence  of  some  exceedingly 
disagreeable  odour  in  the  room.  She  makes  you  the  faintest 
of  courtseys,  and  regards  you,  if  not  with  a  •  flashing  eye,  > 
as  in  the  novels,  at  least  with  a  « distended  nostril.*  During 
the  whole  of  the  service,  her  heart  is  filled  with  the  blackest 
gall  towards  you  ;  and  she  is  thinking  about  the  best  means 
of  getting  you  out  of  the  bouse. 

What  is  this  smoking  that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime? 
1  believe  in  my  heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it,  as  of  a 
rival.     Tbey  speak  of  it  as  of  some  secret,    awful   vice   tbat 
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seizes  upon  a  man,  and  makes  him  a  Pariah  from  genteel  so- 
ciety.  I  would  lay  a  guinea  that  many  a  lady  who  has  just 
been  kind  enough  to  read  the  above  lines  lays  down  the  book, 
after  this  confession  of  mine  that  I  am  a  smoker,  and  says, 
•  Oh  the  vulgar  wretch ! »  and  passes  on  to  something  else. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  cigar  is  a  rival  to  the  ladies,  and  their 
conqueror,  too.  In  the  chief  pipe-smoking  nations  they  are 
kept  in  subjection.  While  the  chief  Little  White  Belt  smokes, 
the  women  are  silent  in  his  wigwam  ;  while  Mahomet  Ben 
Jawbrakine  causes  volumes  of  odorous  incense  of  Latakia 
to  play  round  his  beard,  the  women  of  the  harem  do  not 
disturb  his  meditations,  but  only  add  to  the  delight  of  them 
by  tinkling  on  a  dulcimer  and  dancing  before  him.  When 
Professor  Strumpff,  of  Gdttingen,  takes  down  No.  13  from 
the  wall,  with  a  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci  upon  it,  and  which 
holds  a  pound  of  canaster,  the  Frau  Professorin  knows  that 
for  two  hours  her  Hermann  is  engaged,  and  takes  up  her 
stockings,  and  knits  in  quiet.  The  constitution  of  French  so- 
ciety has  been  quite  changed  within  the  last  twelve  years  :  an 
ancient  and  respectable  dynasty  has  been  overthrown ;  an  aris- 
tocracy which  Napoleon  could  never  master  has  disappeared: 
and  from  what  cause?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,— /rom  the 
habit  of  smoking.  Ask  any  man  whether,  five  years  before 
the  revolution  of  July,  if  you  wanted  a  cigar  at  Paris,  they 
did  not  bring  you  a  roll  of  tobacco  with  a  straw  in  it?  Now, 
the  whole  city  smokes  ;  society  is  changed  ;  and  be  sure  of 
this,  ladies,  a  similar  combat  is  going  on  in  this  country  at 
present  between  cigar-smoking  and  you.  Do  you  suppose  you 
will  conquer?  Look  over  the  wide  world,  and  see  that  your 
adversary  has  overcome  it.  Germany  has  been  pu£Sng  for 
threescore  years  ;  France  smokes  to  a  man.  Do  you  think 
you  can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  England  ?  Pshaw !  look  at 
his  progress.  Ask  the  club-houses.  Have  they  smoking-rooms, 
or  not  ?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  want  of 
the  age,  in  spite  of  the  resistjkice  of  the  old  women  on  the 
committees?  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  despair  to  see  a  bishop 
lolling  out  of  the  AthenaBum  with  a  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  or 
at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck  in  his  shovel-hat. 
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But  as  in  all  great  causes  and  in  promulgating  of  new  and 
illustrious  theories,  their  first  proponnders.and  e^xponents.  ar6 
generally  the  victims  of  their  enthusiasm,  of  course  the  first 
preachers  of  smoking  have  been  martyrs  too  ;  and  George 
,  Fitz-Boodle  is  one.  The  first  gasman' was  mined;  the  inven- 
tor of  steam-engine  printing  became  a  pauper.  I  began  to 
smoke  in  days  when  the  task  was  one  of  some  danger,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  ray  crime.  I  was  flogged  most  fiercely 
for  my  first  cigar  ;  for  being  asked  to  dine  one  Sunday  even- 
ing with  a  half-pay  colonel  of  dragoons  (the  gallant,  simple, 
humoh)us  Shortcut — Heaven  bless  him ! — I  have  had  many  a 
guinea  from  him  who  had  so  few),  he  insisted  upon  my  smok- 
ing in  his  room  at  the  Salopian,,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  I  became  so  violently  ill  as  to  be  repotted  iritoxicated 
upon  my  return  to  Slaughter-house  School,  where  I  was  a 
boarder,  and  I  was  whipped  the  next  morning  for  my  pec- 
cadillo. At  Christ  Church,  one  of  our  tutors  was  the  cele- 
brated and  lamented  Otto  Rose,  who  would  have  been  a  bishop 
under  the  present  government,  had  not  an  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  water-gruel  cut  short  his  elegant  and  useful  career. 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  pretty  scholar  and  poet  (the  episode 
upon  the  discovery  of  eau  de  Cologne,  in  bis  prize-poem  on 
« The  Rhine, »  was  considered  a  masterpiece  of  art,  though  I 
am  not  much  of  a  judge  myself  upon  such  matters],  and  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  a  tuft  as  for  his  ner- 
vous antipathy  to  tobacco.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  my 
rooms  (in  Tom  Quad)  were  exactly  under  his  ;  and  I  was 
grown  by  this  time  to  be  a  confirmed  smoker.  I  was  a  ba- 
ronet's sen  (we  are  of  James's  first  creation),  and  I  do  believe 
our  tutor  could  have  pardoned  any  crime  in  the  world  but 
this*  He  had  seen  me  in  a  tandem,  and  at  that  moment  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing  (a  sternutatory  paroxysm, 
he  called  it),  at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  was  a  mile  down 
the  Woodstock  Road.  He  had  seen  me  in  pink,  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  swaggering  in  the  open  sunshine  across  a  grass-plat 
in  the  court ;  but  spied  out  opportunely  a  servitor,  one  Tod- 
hunter  by  name,  who  was  going  to  morning  chapel  with  his 
shoe-string  untied,  and   forthwith  sprang  towards  that  unfor- 
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lunale  persgn,  to  aet  him  an  inlposilion.  Everything,  in  ftict, 
bat  tobacco  he  could  forgive.  Why  did  cursed  fortune  bring 
him  into  the  rooms  over  mine?  The  odour  of  the  cigars 
made  his  gfentle  spirit  quite  forions.;  and  one  luckless  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  standing  before  my  "oak, »  and  chanced  to 
puff  a  great  bouffee  of  Varinas  into  his  face,  he  forgot  his 
respect  for  my  family  altogether  (1  was  the  second  son,  and 
my  brothbr  a  siekly  creature  Uien,-^he  is  now  sixteen  stone 
in  weighty  and  ha^  a.  half-score  of  children);  gave  me  a  severe 
lecture,  to  which  I  replied  rather  hotly,  as  was  my  wont. 
And  then  come  demand  for  an  apology  ;  refusal  on  my  pari; 
appeal  t0  the  dean;  convQtalion;':and  rustication  of  George 
Savage  Fitz-Boodlev 

My  father  had'takfen  a  second  wife  (of  the  nobl6  house  of 
Flintskiriner),  aiid'  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  detested  smoking,  as  a 
womab  -of  her  high  principles  should.  She  had  an  entire  mas- 
tery ov^r  the  Sjyorthy  old  gentleman,  and  thought  I  was  a 
sort  of  demon  of  wickedness.  The  old  man  went  to  his  grave 
with  sotoe  sf Atflar  notion,  —  Heaven  help  him!  and  left  me 
but  (he  wretched  twelve  thousand  pounds  secured  to  me  on 
ray  pobr  1hdther*d  properly.        . 

In  the  army,    hiy  luck?  was  much   the  same. '  I  joined  the 

tfi'  lancers,  Lieut.-Col.  Lord  Martingale,  in  the  year  1817. 

I  only  did  duly  with  the'  regiment  for  three  months.  We  were 
quartered  at  Cork,  where  I  found  the  Irish  doodheen  and  to* 
bacco'the  pleasantest  sm6kihg  possible  ;  and  was  found  by  his 
lordship  one  day'  iippn  stabTe  duty,  smoking  the  shortest,  dear- 
est, lilHe,  dumpy  clajr-pipe  in  the  world. 

•  Cornet  Fitz-Boodle,  *»  said  my  lord,  in  d  towering  passion, 
■  from  what  blackguard  ^id  you  get  that,  pipe? » 

I  omit  thQ,  oaths  ;w)ii(;h,garAished  invariably  his  lordship's 
coQvexsation.  .    .  ,    ?!  i   . 

•  1  got  it^i  my  .lofd,^  said  If  « fcom  one  Tensn^e  Mullins,  *a 
jingt^-driveif^  with  a-  packet  .of  his  peculiar  tobacco.  You- 
sometimes  smoke  Turkish,  I  believe  ;  do  try  this.  Isn't  it 
good?»  And.  in  the  siiDplest  way  in  the  world  I  puffed  a  vo- 
lume into  his  face,     fl  sec  you    like  it,  *>    said  I,    so  coolly. 
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that   the   men ,    and   I   do   belieTe   the   hones , .  burst   out 
laughing. 

He  started  back— choking  almost,  and  recovered  himself 
onlj  to  vent  sach  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  request  Capt.  Rawdon  ( the  captain  on  duty )  to 
take* note  of  his  lordship's  words;  and  unluckily  could  not 
help  adding  a  question  which  settled  my  business.  « You  were 
good  enough,  ■.  I  said,  « to  ask  me,  my  lord,  from  what  black- 
guard I  got  my  pipe ;  might  I  ask  from  what  blackguard  you 
learned  your  language?* 

This  was  quite  enough.  Had  1  said  «from  what  gentle' 
man  did  your  lordship  learn  your  language  ? »  the  point  would 
have  been  quite  as  good,  and  my  Lord  Martingale  would  have 
suffered  in  my  place :  as  it  was ,  I  was  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  .sell  out  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-ii»> 
chief,  that,  being  of  a  good-natured  disposition,  never  know- 
ing how  to  refuse  a  friend,  I  at  once  threw  up  my  hopes  of 
military  distinction,  and  retired  into  civil  life. 

My  lord  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  afterwards,  in  a 
field  on  the  Glanmire  Road,  where  he  put  a  ball  into  my  leg. 
This  I  returned  to  him  some  years  later  with  about  twenty- 
three  others — black  ones — when  he  came  to  be  balloted  for 
at  a  club,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member. 

Thus  by  the  indulgence  of  a  simple  and  harmless  propen- 
sity,—of  a  propensity  which  can  inflict  an  injury  upon  no 
person  or  thing  except  the  coat  and  the  person  of  him  who 
indulges  in  it, — of  a  custom  which  far  from  leading  a  man 
into  any  wickedness  or  dissipation  to  which  youth  is  subject, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  begets  only  benevolent  silence  and  thought- 
ful good-humoured  observation,  1  found  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
all  my  prospects  in  life  destroyed.  I  cared  not  for  woman  in 
those  days  ;  the  calm  smoker  has  a  sweet  companion  in  his 
pipe  :  V  did  not  drink  immoderately  of  wine  ;  for  though  a 
friend  to  trifling  potations,  to  excessively  strong  drinks  tobacco 
is  abhorrent ;  1  never  thought  of  gambling,  for  the  lover  of 
the  pipe  has  no  need  of  such  excitement ;  but  I  was  consider- 
ed a  monster  of  dissipation  in  my  family,  and  bade  fair  to 
come  to  ruin. 
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« Look  ai  George » •  mj  mother-iii«-Iaw  said  to  the  genteel  and 
correct  young  Flinlskinners  i  «  he  entered  the  world  with  every 
proapect  in  life,  and  see  in  what  an  abyss  of  degradation  his 
fatal  hahits  baye  plunged  him  !  At  school  he  was  flogged  and 
disgraced,  he  was  disgraced  and  rusticated  at  the  university, 
he  was  disgraced  and  expelled  from  the  army.  He  might 
have  had  the  living  of  Boodle  (her  ladyship  gave  it  to  one  of 
her  nephews),  but  he  would  not  take  his  degree  ;  his  papa 
would  have  purchased  him  a  troop — nay,  a  lieutenant-colonel* 
ey  some  day,  but  for  his  fatal  excesses.  And  now  as  long  as 
my  dear  husband  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  wife  who  adores 
him^^never,  never  shall  he  sp^id  a  shilling  upon  so  worth* 
less  a  young  man.  He  has  a  small  mcome  from  his  mother 
(I  cannot  but  think  that  the  first  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was  a  weak 
and  misguided  person)  ;  let  him  live  upon  his  mean  pittance 
as  he  can,  and  i  heartily  pray  we  may  not  hear  of  him  in 
gaol ! » 

My  brother,  after  he  came  to  the  estate,  married  the  ninth 
daughter  of  our  neighbour.  Sir  John  Spreadcagle  :  and  Boodle 
Hall  has  seen  a  new  little  Fitz-Boodle  with  every  succeedin"* 
spring.  The  dowager  retired  to  Scotland  with  a  large  join- 
ture and  a  wondrous  heap  of  savings.  Lady  Filz  is  a  good 
creature,  but  she  thinks  me  something  diabolical,  tremblos 
when  she  sees  me,  and  gathers  all  her  children  about  her, 
rushes  into  the  nursery  whenever  1  pay  that  little  seminary  a 
visit,  and  actually  slapped  poor  little  Frank's  ears  one  day 
when  I  was  teaching  him  to  ride  upon  the  back  of  a  New- 
foundland dog. 

« George, »  said  my  brother  to  me  the  last  time  1  paid  him 
a  visit  at  the  old  hall,  « don't  be  angry,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
Maria  is  in  a?— hum — in  a  delicate  situation,  expecting  her — 
hum — (the  eleventh) — and  do  you  know  you  frighten  her?  It 
was  but  yesterday  you  met  her  in  the  Rookery,  you  wero 
smoking  that  enormous  German  pipe,  and  when  she  came  in 
she  had  an  hysterical  seizure,  and  Drench  says  (bat  in  her  si- 
tuation it's  dangerous  ;  and  1  say,  George,  if  you  go  to  town 
yoiill  find  a  couple  of  hundred  at  your  banker's  ;  •>  and  with 
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this  the  poor  fellow  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  called  for  a 
fresh  bottle  of  claret. 

Since  then  he  told  he,  with  many  hesitations,  that  my  room 
at  Boodle  Hall  had  been  made  into  a  second  nursery.  I  see 
my  sister-in-law  in  London  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season,  and 
the  little  people,  who  have  almost  forgotten  to  call  me  Uncle 
George. 

It's  hard,  too,  for  I  am  a  lonely  man  after  all,  and  my 
heart  yearns  to  them.  The  other  day  1  smuggled  a  couple  of 
them  into  my  chambers,  and  had  a  little  feast  of  cream  and 
strawberries  to  welcome  them.  But  it  had  like  to  have  cost 
the  nursery-maid  (a  Swiss  girl  that  Fitz-Boodle  hired  some- 
where in  his  travels)  her  place.  My  step-mamma,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town,  came  flying  down  in  her  chariot,  pounced 
upon  the  poor  thing  and  the  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment ;  and  when  I  asked  her,  with  rather  a  bad  grace 
to  be  sure,  to  take  a  chair  and  a  share  of  the  feast, — 

« Mr.  Fitz-Boodle, »  said  she,  « 1  am  not  accustomed  to  sit 
down  in  a  place  that  smells  of  tobacco  like  an  ale-house — an 
ale-house  inhabited  by  a  serpent,  sir!  u4  serpent!  do  you 
understand  me  ?  who  carries  his  poison  into  his  brother's  own 
house,  and  purshues  his  eenfamous  designs  before  his  brother's 
own  children.  Put  on  Miss  Maria's  bonnet  this  instant.  Mam- 
sell,  ontondy-voo?  Metty  le  bonny  a  mamsell ;  and  I  shall 
take  care,  mamsell,  that  you  return  to  Switzerland  to-morrow. 
I've  no  doubt'  you  are  a  relation  of  Courvoisier :  oui^  oui, 
Coujvoisier ;  i^ous  comprenny  ?  and  you  shall  certainly  be 
sent  back  to  your  friends. » 

With  this  speech,  and  with  the  children  and  their  maid 
sobbing  before  her,  my  lady  retired  ;  but  for  once  my  sister- 
in-law  was  on  my  side,  not  liking  the  meddlement  of  the  elder 
lady. 

1  know,  then,  that  from  indulging  in  that  simple  habit  of 
smoking,  I  have  gained  among  the  ladies  a  dreadful  reputation. 
1  see  that  they  look  coolly  upon  me,  and  darkly  at  their  hus- 
bands when  they  arrive  at  home  in  my  company.  Men,  1 
observe,  in  consequence,  ask  me  to  dine  much  oftener  at  the 
club,  or  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  or  at  Lovegrove's, 
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than  in  their  own  houses  ;  and  with  this  sort  of  arrangement 
I  am  fain  to  acquiesce  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  an 
easy  temper,  and  can  at  any  rate  take  my  cigar-case  out  after 
.dinner  at  Black  wall,  when  my  lady  or  the  duchess  are  not  by. 
I  know,  of  course,  the  best  men  in  town  ;  and  as  for  ladies' 
society,  not  haying  it  (for  I  will  have  none  of  your  pseudo- 
ladies,  such  as  sometimes  honour  bachelors'  parties, — actresses, 
couturi^res,  opm*a-dancers,  and  so  forth) — as  for  ladies*  society, 
I  say,  I  cry  pish !  't  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  compli- 
menting, and  the  bother  of  pumps  and  black  silk  stockings. 

Let  any  man  remember  what  ladies'  society  was  when  he  * 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  among  themselves  ,  as 
What-d'ye  call'em  does  in  the  -Thesmophoriazu — (I  beg  par- 
don, I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  classical  allusion,  which  I  abo-  . 
minate) — I  mean  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the  intellect 
is  pretty  acute,  though  the  body  is  small — namely,  when  a 
young  gentleman  is  about  eleven  years  of  age,  dining  at  his 
father's  table  during  the  holy  days,  and  is  requested  by  his 
papa  to  quit  the  dinner-table    when  the  ladies  retire  from  it. 

Corbleu  !  I  recollect  their  whole  talk  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  whispered  but  yesterday;  and  can  see,  after  a  long  din- 
ner, the  yellow  summer  sun  throwing  long  shadows  over  the 
lawn  before  the  dining-room  windows,  my  poor  mother  and 
her  company  of  ladies  sailing  away  to  the  music-room  in  old 
Boodle  Hall.  The  Countess  Dawdley  was  the  great  Lady  in 
our  county, — a  portly  lady  who  used  to  love  crimson  satin  in 
those  days,  and  birds  of  paradise.  She  was  ilaxenhaircd,  and 
the  Regent  once  said  she  resembled  one  of  King  Charles's 
beauties. 

When  Sir  John  Todcaster  used  to  begin  his  famous  story 
of  the  exciseman  (I  shall  not  tell  it  here,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons), my  poor  mother  used  to  turn  to  Lady  Dawdley,  and 
give  that  mystic  signal  at  which  all  females  rise  from  their 
chairs.  Tufthunt>the  curate  would  spring  from  his  seat,  and 
be  sure  to  be  the  first  to  open  the  door  for*  the  retreating  la- 
dies ;  and  my  brother  Tom  and  I,  though  remaining  stoutly 
in  our  placets  ,  were  speedily  ejected  from  them  by  the 
governor's    invariable    remark ,    *  Tom    and  George ,    if  you 
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have  had  quite  enough  wine,,  yon  had  better  go  and 
join  vour  mamma. »  Yonder  she  marches  ,  Hearen  Mess 
ber!  through  the*  old  oak  hall  (bow  long  the  Aadows 
of  the  antlers  afe  on  the  wainscot  ,  and  the  armour  of 
Hollo  Fitz-Boodle  looks  in  the  sunset  as  if  it  were  emblazon- 
ed with  rubies)— yonder  she  marches,  stately  and  tall,  in  her 
invariable  pearl-coloured  tabinet,  followed  by  Lady  Dawdley, 
blazing  like  a  flamingo  ;  next  comes  Lady  Emily  Tuflhunt 
(she  was  Lady  Emily  Skinflinter),  who  will  not  for  all  (he 
world  take  precedence  of  rich,  vulgar,  kind,  good-humoured 
Mrs.  Colonel  Grogwater,  as  she  would  be  called,  with  a  yel- 
low little  husband  from  Madras,  who  first  taught  me  to  drink 
sangaree.  He  was  a  new  arfival  in  our  county,  but  paid  no- 
bly to  the  hounds,  and  occupied  hospitably  a  house  which 
>yas  always  famous  for  its  hospitality— Sievely  Hall  (-poor  Bob 
Cullender  ran  through  seven  thousand  a-year  before  he  was 
thirty  years  old).  Once  when  1  was  a  lad,  Colonel  Grogwa- 
ter gave  me  two  gold  mohurs  out  of  his  desk  for  whist-mar* 
kers,  and  Tm  sorry  to  say  I  ran  up  from  Eton  and  sold  them 
both  for  seventy-three  shillings  at  a  shop  in  Cornbill.  But  to 
return  to  the  ladies  who  are  all  this  while  kept  waiting  In 
the  hall,  and  lo  their  usual  conversation  after  dinner. 

Can  any  man  forget  how  miserably  flat  it  was  ?  Five  ma- 
trons sit  on  sofas  and  talk  in  a  subdued  voice  :^^ 

First  Lady  (mysterioiisly).  « My  dear  Lady  Dawdley,  do 
tell  me  about  poor  Susan  Tuckett.» 

Second  Lady,  « All  three  children  arc  perfectly  well,  and 
I  assure  you  as  fine  babies  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  made 
her  give  them  Dafly's  Elixir  the  first  day  ;  and  it  was,  the 
greatest  mercy  that  I  had  some  of  Frederick's  baby-clothes  by 
me  ;  for  you  know  I  had  provided  Susan  with  sets  for  one 
only,  and  really » 

Third  Lady.  « Of  course  one  couldn't;  and  for  my  part 
1  think  your  ladyship  is  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  these  people. 
A  Jitlle  gardener's  boy  dressed  in  Lord  Dawdley^s  frocks,  in- 
deed !  I  recollect  that  one  at  his  christening  had  the  sweetest 
lace  in  the  world  ! » 

Fourth  Lady,     •»  What  do  you  think  of  this,  ma'am— Lady 
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Emily,  I  meati  ?  I  have  just  had  ft  from  Howell  and  James-, 
giptirc,  they  call  it.  Isn't  it  an  odd  nafme  for  lace  ?  And 
th^  charge  me,    opan  my  conscience,  four  guineas  a  yard!* 

Third  Lady.  «My  mother,  when  she  came  to  Skin&inter, 
bad  lace  upon  her  robe  that  cost  sixty  giiineafi  a  yaitl,  ma'am! 
'Twas  sent  from  Malines  direct  .by  our  relation,  the  Count 
d'Araignay." 

Fourth  'Lady  (aside),  «I  thonght  she  would  not  Idt  the 
evening  pass  without  talking  6f  her  Malines  lace  and  her 
Count  d'Araignay.  Odious  people!  they  don.'t  spare  fheir  backs, 
but  they  pinch  their » 

Here  Tom  upsets  a  coffee-cup  over  his  white  jean  trousers, 
and  another  young  gentleman  bursts  into  a  Hiugh,  saying,  « By 
Jove,  that's  a  good  'un  ! » 

"George,  my  dear, »  says  mamma,  "had  not  you  and  your 
young  friend  better  go  into  the  garden?  But  mind ,  no  fruit, 
or  Doctor  Glauber  must  be  called  in  again  immediately! »  and 
we  all  go,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  and  my  brother  are  fighting 
in  the  stables. 

If  instead  of  listening  to  the  matrons  and  their  discourse, 
we  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  llie  misses,  we  should  have  heard  matter  not  a  whit 
more  interesting. 

First  Miss.     « They  were  all    three    in    blpe   crape:     you 
never  saw  any  thing  so  odious.     And  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  they    wore   those    dresses    at    Gultlebury  at  the  archery- ' 
ball,  and  I  daresay  Ihey  had  then  in  town. » 

Second  Miss.  «  Don't  you  think  Jemima  decidedly  crook- 
ed ?  And  those  fair  complexions  they  freckle  so,  that  really 
Miss  Blanch  ought  to  be  called  Miss  Brown.  »♦ 

Third  Miss,     « He ,  he  ,  he  ! » 

Fourth  Miss,     «  Don't  you  think  Blanch  is  a  pretty  name? » 

First  Miss.  -La!  do  you  think  so,  dear?  Why,  il's  my 
wcond  name?» 

Second  Miss.     -Then  I'm  sure  (Captain  Travers    thinks   it 
a  beautiful  name !  • 
Third  Miss      ■  He  he ,  he  !  » 
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Fourth  Miss.  •  What  was  he  telling  you  at  dinner  that 
seemed  to  interest  you  so  ? »  • 

First  Miss.     «0  law,   nothing!— that   is,    yes!    Charles— 
that  is,  Captain  Travers,  is  a  sweet  poet ,  and  was  reciting  to 
me  some  lines  that  he  had  composed  upon  a  faded  violet  :— 
*  The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 
That  like  thy ' 

like  thy  somrlhing,*!  forget  what  it  was;  but  his  lines  are 
so  sweet,  and  so  original  too  !  I  wish  that  horrid  Sir  John  Tod- 
caster  had  not  begun  his  story  of  the  exciseman  ,  for  Lady 
Filz-Boodle  always  quits  the  table  when  he  begins.  - 

TMrd  Miss.  «Do  you  like  those  tufts  that  gentlemen  wear 
sometimes  on  their  chins  ?v 

Second  Miss,     « Nonsense,  Mary!* 

Tlurd  Miss,  n  Well ,  I  only  asked  Jane.  Frank  thinks,  you 
know ,  that  he  shall  very  soon  have  one  ,  and  puts  bear's- 
grease  on  his  chin  every  night.  ■ 

Second  Miss.     «Mary,  nonsense  I  h 

Third  Miss.  •Well,  only  ask  him.  You  know  he  came 
to  our  dressing-room  last  night  and  took  the  pomatum  away; 
and  he  says  that  when  boys  go  to  Oxford  they  always » 

First  Miss.  «0h,  heavens!  have  you  heard  the  news 
about  the  Lancers?  Charles— that  is,  Captain  Travers,  told 
it  me ! » 

Second  Miss.   «Law!  Ihey  won't  go  away  before  the  ball, 
'  I  hope ! » 

First  Miss.  «No,  but  on  the  15th  they  are  to  shave  their 
mustachios!  He  says  that  Lord  Tufto  is  in  a  perfect  fury 
about  it ! » 

Second  Miss.     «•  And  poor  George  Beardmore,  too  ! »  &c. 

Here  Tom  upsets  the  coffee  over  his  trousers,  and  the  con- 
versation ends.  I  can  recollect  a  dozen  such,  and  ask  any  man 
of  sense  whether  such  talk  amuses  him  ? 

Try  again  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  while  you  are  dancing 
— what  we  call  in  this  country — quadrille.  What  nonsense 
do  you  invariably  give  and  receive  in  return!  No,  I  am  a 
woman-scorner,  and  don't  care  to  own  it,  I  hate  young  la- 
dies !  Have  I  not  been  in  love  with  several,  and  has  any  one 
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of  them  ever  treated  me  decently?  1  hate  married  women  I 
Do  thej  not  hate  me  ?  and  simplj  because  I  smokej,  try  to 
draw  their  husbands  away  from  my  society  ?  I  hate  dowagers! 
Have  I  not  cause?  Does  not  every  dowager  in  London  point 
to  George  Fitz-Boodle  as  to  a  dissolute  wretch  whom  young 
and  old  should  avoid? 

And  yet  do  not  imagine. that  1  have  not  loved.  I  have, 
and  madly,  many,  many  times!  I  am  but  eight-and-thirty,(') 
not  past  the  age  of  passion,  and  may  very  likely  end  by 
running  off  with  an  heiress — or  cookmaid  (for  who  knows 
what  strange  freaks  Love  may  choose  to  play  in  his  own 
particular  person?  and  I  hold  a  man  to  be  a  mean  creature 
who  calculates  about  checking  any  such  sacred  impulse  as 
lawful  love) — I  say,  though  despising  the  sex  in  general  for 
their  conduct  to  me,  1  know  of  particular  persons  belonging 
to  it  who  are  worthy  of  ^11  respect  and  esteem,  and  as  such 
I  beg  leave  to  point  out  the  particular  young  lady  who  is 
perusing  these  lines.  Do  not,  dear  madam,  then  imagine 
that  if  I  knew  you  ,  I  should  be  disposed  to  sneer  at  you. 
Ah,  no!  Fitz-Boodle's  bosom  has  tenderer  sentiments  than  from 
bis  way  of  life  you  would  fancy,  and,  stem  by  rule,  is  only 
too  soft  by  practice.  Shall  I  whisper  to  you  the  story  of  one 
or  two.  of  my  attachments?  All  terminating  fatally  (not  in 
death,  but  in  disappointment,  which,  as  it  occurred,  I  used- 
to  imagine  a  thousand  times  more  bitter  than  death,  but  from 
which  one  recovers  somehow  more  readily  than'  from  the 
other-named  complaint) — all,  I  say,  terminating  wretchedly  to 
myself,  as  if  some  fatality  pursued  my .  desire  to  become  a 
domestic  character. 

My  first  love — no,  let  us  pass  that  over.  Sweet  one!  thy 
name  shall  pi*ofane  no  hireling  page.  Sweet,  sweet  memory! 
Ah,  ladies;  those  delicate  hearts  of  yours  have  too  felt  the 
^ throb; — and  between  that  last  ob  in  the  word  throb  and  the 
words  now  written,  I  have  passed  a  delicious  period  of  per- 
haps a  minute,  I  know  not  how  long  ,  thinking  of  that  holy 
first  love  and  of  her  who  inspired  it.  How  clearly  every 
single  incident  of  the  passion  is  remembered  by  me!  and  yet 

('}  He  if  five-and-fortjr,  if  he  is  a  day  old.— O.  Y.  , 
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'Iwas  long  ,  long  since;  I  was  but  a  child  ifaen-^a  chiM  al 
<;chool<^and,  if  the  tTotk  must  be  told,  L — ra  R — ggl — s  (I 
would  not  write  her  whole  name  to  be  made  one  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford's  execvtOFs)  was  a  woman  fall  thirteen 
years  older  than  myself;  at  the  period  of  whicb  I  write,  she 
roust  have  been  at  least  five-and-twenty.  She  and  her  mother 
used  to  sell  tarts,  hard-bake,  lollipops^  and  other  such  simple 
comestibles,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (half-holydatys)  al 
a  private  school  where  I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  before  her  tray 
for  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  the  poor  girl  ever  supposed 
any  motive  led  me  so  constantly  to  her  little  stall  beyond  a 
vulgar  longing  for  her  tarts  and  her  gingerbeer.  Yes,  even 
at  that  early  period  my  actions  were  misrepresented,  and  the 
fatality  which  has  oppressed  my  whole  life  began  to  shew 
itself, — the  purest  passion  was  misinterpreted  by  her  and  my 
school-fellows,  and  they  thought  I  was  actuated  by  simple 
gluttony.     They  nicknamed  me  Alicompayne. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Laugh  at  early  passion  ye  who  will;  a 
high-born  boy  madly  in  love  with  a  lowly  ginger-beer  girl ! 
She  married  afterwards,  took  the  name  of  Latter,  and  now 
keeps  with  her' old  husband  a  turnpike,  through  which  I  of- 
ten ride;  but  I  can  recollect  her,  bright  and  rosy  of  a  snnny 
summer  afternoon,  her  red  cheeks  shaded  by  a  battered  straw 
bonnet ,  her  tarts  and  ginger-beer  upon  a  neat  white  cloth 
before  her,  mending  blue  worsted  stockings  until  the  young 
gentlemen  should  interrupt  her  by  coming  to  buy. 

Many  persons  will  call  this  description  low;  I  do  not  envy 
(hem  their  gentility,  and  have  always  observed  through  life 
(as,  to  be  sure,  every  other  gentleman  has  observed  as  well  as 
myself)  that  it  is  your  parvenu  who  stickles  most  for  what  he 
calls  the  genteel,  and  has  the  most  squeamish  abhorrence  for 
what  is  frank  and  natural.  Let  us  pass  at  once  >  however,' 
as  all  the  world  must  be  pleased ,  to  a  recital  of  an  affair 
which  occurred  in  the  very  best  circles  of  society,  as  they  are 
called,    viz.    my   next   unfortunate  attachment. 

It  did  not  occur  for  several  years  after  that  simple  and 
platonic  passion  just  described,  for  though  they  may    talk    of 
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jojiOk  BB]ih^:9smipuMtommee ,  it  hu  always  appeared,. tp 
ne  that  there  are  no  beioge'  ia  Ihe  world ,  so  entirely  uqroh 
mantic  and  aelfiah*  as  certaMi  yonng. English  gentlemen  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  oldest  Loyel|M»  about  f(K«m 
is  acarcely  more  .hard-hearted  and  sQCNrnful  than  they;  they 
ape  all  sorts  of  selfishness  and  rouerie;  they  aim  at  eiLcelling 
at  cncket ,  at  billiards,  at  rowing,  and, drinking,  and  set 
more  store. by  a  red  ooat  and  a  neat  pair  of  top-boots  than 
by  any  other  glory.  A  young  fellow  staiggers  into  coUegeh 
chapel  of  a  morning ,  and  cominanicates  to  all  his  friends 
that  he  was  uso  cut  hisi  night*  with  the  greatest  poflslhte 
pride;  He  makes  a  joke  of  having  sisten  and  a  kind  mother 
at  home  who* loves  him  ;  and  if  he  speaks  of  his  father,  it 
is  with  Ji' knowing  sneer  to  say  that  he  has  atailor'/i  and  a 
horse^ealer/s  bill  that  will  surprise  « th^  old  goveili<Mr.  •  He 
would  be.  ashamed  of  being  in  love.  I,  in  eommoa  with,  my 
land,  had  these  affeetati<His ;  and  my  perpetual  custom  of 
smoking  added  not  a  little  to  my  reputation  as  an  accomplished 
roue.  What  came  of  this  custom  in  thii  army  and  at  college^ 
the  re^uder-  has  already  heard.  Alas !  in  life  it  went  nO'  better 
with  BtCt.  and  many  pretty  chances  I  had,  went  off  m  that  ac^ 
eorsed  >sv4»ke«; 

After  quitting  the  mrmy  in  the  abrupt  mannen  stated;,  I  « 
paitted  aome  shmrt.  time  at  home,  md  was  tolerated  by  my 
mdthiBiSinrlaw  becanse  I  had  formed  an  attachmolt  tn>  a^onng 
lady  sof .  good  connexions  and  with  a  confflderahle  fortune  s 
which,  was  really  very  nearly  becoming  mine.  Mary  M*AIister 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  M'Alister,  late  of  the  Blue*, 
and  Lady  Susan  hts  wtfe.  Her  ladyship  was  no  more  j  and, 
indeed,  of  nfo  family  compared  to  onH  ( which  has  refused  a 
peerajge  wy  time  these  two  hundred  years  )^  blit  being  dn 
earl's  dat^hter  and:  SiScoUh  Woman,  Lady  Emily  Fitz-Boodfe 
did  not  fail  to  consider  her  highly.  Lady  Susan  was  daughter 
of  the  late:  Admiral  £arl.  of  Marlingspifce  and  Baroa  Pluniduff. 
The  colonel,  ^MisB  tf'Alister'sJathelr,  bad  >  good  estate /of 
wUch  hds  daughter  was  the  heiiess ,  imd  as  I  fished  her  oiU 
of  thet  water  upon  a  pleasure-party,  and  swam  with  her  fo 
sbore^.  werlHMMie  mitorally  intimate  ^  and  Colonel  U'Alister 
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forget,  on  aceounC  of  the  servfee  Tendered  to  hiiii,-tb4»  ireMr 
fttl  reputation  for  profligaoj  whiek  I  enjoy^  in  tlie  ewabfrf. 

Well,  Ho  cut  a  long  story  short,  which  i«  told  hei^  merely 
for  the  moral  at  the  end  of  It,  I  should  have  heen  Pib^Soodle 
M'Aliiter  at  this  minute  most  probabfjr,  and  master  of  font 
thousand  a-year,  hut  for  the  fatal  cigar^x.  I  bear  Mary  no 
malice  in  saying  that  she  was  a  high>sptrited  littte  girl,  loving, 
before  all  tls^gs,  her  own  way  ;  nay,  perhaps,  I  do  not  from 
long  habit  and  iadulgetfce  in  tobacco*smoking  appi^iati^  the 
delicacy  of  female  organisations ,  which  were  oftentmee  most 
painfully  aSbcted  by  it.  She  was  a  keen-s]gfated>4ittle  perlnas 
and  soon  found  that  the  world  had  belied  ^poor  George  Fits- 
Boodle,  who,  instead  of  being  the  cunning  monster' people iiupt- 
posed  him  to  be,  was  a  simple,  reckless,  gooA-hnmodredi, 
honest  fellow,  manreilously  addicted  to  amokiiig,  idleness,  and 
telling  the  truth.  She  called  me  Orson,  and  I  wai  kappy 
enough  on  the  ikA  February;  in  the  year  18*4- { it's  x^T  iii^ 
consequence),  to  send  her  such  a  pretty  -littie  copy,  of  vieraes 
about  Orson  and  FaU^tin&y  in  whicAi  the'  rode  habits  of -the 
savage  man  were  shewn  (o1»e  overcome  by  t!he  ^lAred  Ifrae)^ 
tyf  Ma  kind  and  brilliant  conqueror,  tha(  sh«  was  fairly  over- 
come, and  said  to  me,  « George  Fitz-Boodle,  if  yO^^-glve-ttp 
6mbUiig  for  a  year  t  will  inarry  you.  nil 

I  Bwoke  1  ^ouhl,  of  course,  aiid  went 'b^me  add  ftin^touir 
pomids  of  Hudson's  cigars,  two  '  meersohaum  -  pipes-  thia;ilhiri 
jcoflt  me  ikm  gmweas  nt  die  dslatbliahtnent  of  Mr^  Oattie' idt 
Oxford,  a  itobacco^bag  that  Lady  Fitf-Boodle.  had  giv^n'faie 
before  her  marriage  with  my  father  (it  was  the  only  preaent 
ihat  I  ever  had  from  her  or  any  member  of  the  Sktnflihter 
family),  and  some  choice  packets  of  Variiias  and  Syrian,  into 
the  lake  in  Boodle  Park.  The  weapon  ambngst  them  all  whieh 
I  most  regretted  was -* will  it  be  believed  ? -i- the  )iHlie4blaek 
d6odhei9n  which  had  been  tl^e  eiiuae  of  the  quarrel  bctweiBn 
Lord  Martingale  and  me.  However,  it  ^#ent  alodf^  wiHk^  die 
others.  I  would  not  allow  my  groom  to  haw  sb  fMdk  «$  a 
icigar,  lest  I  should  he  temp4ed  hereaftert/  anft  tJ^  ijoaise- 
>quenee  was  tiat  a-fefw  days  after,  wainy  fat  eiifp*  and  tencHes 
in  the  lake  (F  must  confess  U  was  m  bigge^•tkan  a'pond)  nih^ 
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bk4»t:|]i^  MbtfiCQiiind  oaine  floating  oq  tteir  Iiacks  on  Ae 
U]|^;pfttia  water  quUeliitosieAteid.  My  €<Hiv9i»iop  m^e9onp#i 
W$t  i9.th&  09«iitry>Jbc9ng  ^^ipliasised,  a9  it  w^e^  hj  tUU  f^ct 
of  die:  fiAi  J  can't  tett  you  wiA  fwJbat;  pangs  I  tepi  mj  r^ 
aa|«lioB  -,  hdl  k^p  it  I  did  for  siixne  time. 

Witli  so.nuob  beanty.  and  w^Uli,,Mary  M'Alister  bad  of 
ooorse  ioany  anitonv  and  among  tbem  was  tbe  young  Lard^ 
•awdley,Mrli08e  mamaia  kas  previously  been  described  ;ia  ber. 
gown  df  ced  >aalin.  As  I  used  to  thrasb  Dawdley  at  school^  I 
tbraidied  bim  in  after  life  in  kre,  and  be  put  up  ifitk  bis 
diaqp^MitnUnent  pretty  irell,  and  came  after  a  wbile  and  shook 
Ittods  i^itb  me,  telling  msd  ot  the  beta  that  there  were  in  the 
county  where  the  whole  story  was  known,  for  and  against 
me.  For  the  fact  is,  as  I  must  ol^n^  that  Mary  M'Alpster,. 
'tbe  queerest,  fmnbei^t  of  women,  uftade  no  secret  of  the 
apeewpntyor  ^tte  cause  of  it. 

«I    did  not   care  a   p^uiy   for  Orson, »  she  feid,  «but  he. 
Wonld  ^D  On  ^writing  me  such  dear  pretty  yerses  that  at  laftl 
eonMir't  help  saying  ye$.    But  if  be  breaks.  m«  promise  to  me,. , 
I   decUnre   Upbn  ^my  boMur,  TU   break  mine,  and  nobody's 
beart  liill:  be  broken  either. » 

This  was  the  perfect  factras  I  must  confess,  and  I  declare 
that  it  was  only  because  she  amused  me  and  delighted  me^ 
and  provtadked  me  and  made  me  laugh  very  much,  and  be- 
cavse,  no  doubt,  she  was  very  rich,  that  I  bad  any  attachmenT 
for  her. . 

«For  betaven's  sake,  George,  <*  my  father  said  to  me,  as  I 
fnitted  home  to  follow  my  beloved  to  London,  « remember 
that. you  are  a  younger  brother  and  have  a  lovely  girl  and 
four  thousand  a-year  within  a  year's  readi  of  you.  Smoke* 
as  much  as  you  like,  my  boy,  after  marriage, »  added  the  old 
gt^nUenmn^  knowingly  (as  if  he,  honest  soul,  after  his  second 
marriage,  dared  drink,  an  extra  pint  of  wine  without  my  lady's; 
permission!)  «but  eschew  the  tobacco-shops  till  then. » 

I  went  to  London  resolving  to  act  upon  the  paternal  advice, 
and  obi  bow  I  longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  be  mar- 
ried, vowing  in  my  secret  soul^  that  I  would  light  a  cigar  as 
1  walked  out  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
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WeU,  I  eteM»  16' Londdn;  and  io  oarefeHy  iitdided  'sniddiig) 
that  I  woilkld  not^tfvea  go  info  Hndson's  shop  to  pay  his  bin, 
aAd  ai^'bmokiiig  t^  not  the  fashion  Am  among  fMnf  meti 
as'  <  thank.  Hearen ! )  it  is  now,  I  had  not  nauuDy  temptations 
from  my  friends'  example  at  the  clubs  or  elsewhere ;  only 
little  Dawdley  began  to  smoke  as  if  to  spite  me.  He  had 
nerer  done  so  before  ,  but  confessed  -^  tbe  rascal  i  -^  that  he 
^joyed  a  cigar  now,  if  it  were  but  to  mortify  me.  But  I 
took  to  other  and  more  dangerous  excitements,  and  upon 
the  nights  when  not  in  attendance  upoif  Mak-y  M^AUster,  nught 
be  found  in  yery  dangerous  proximity  to  a  polished  mahogany 
table,  round  wbich  claret-bottles  circulated-  a  great  deal  too 
often,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  table  coyered  with  green  doUi  and 
ornamented  with  a  couple  of  wax-'Candles  and  a-  couple  of 
packs  of  cards,  and  four  gentlemen  playing  the  eitieittg.gadie 
of  whist.  Likewise,  I  came  to  carry  a  «nnff*box,and  to  cooh 
sutne-  in  seictet  huge  ^antities  of  rappee.  >^  ' 

'  Tdr  ladies'  society  I  was  eren  then  disinclined,  hating  and 
despising  small-talk,  and  dahcing,  and  hot  routs / and; t«ilgnr 
scrambles  for  suppers.  I  never  couM  understand  the  pleasure 
of  acting  the  part  of  lackey  to  a  dowager,  and  standing  behind 
her  chair,  or  bustling  through'  the  crowd  for  h«r  carriage. 
I  alwayis  found  an  opera  too  long  by  two  acts,  and  have 
repeatedly  fallen  asleep  in  the  presence  of  Mary  M^Alisler  her- 
self, sitting  at  the  back,  of  the  box  shaded  by  the  huge  beret 
of  her  old  aunt,  Lady  Betty  Plumduff;  and  many  a  time  hma 
Pawdley,  with  Miss  M'Alister  on  his  arm,  wakened  me  up  at 
the  close  of  the  entertainment  in  time  to  offer  my  hand  to 
Lady  Betty,  and  lead  the  ladies  to  their  carriage.  If  I. at- 
tended her  occasionally  to  any  ball  or  party  of  pleasure ,  I 
went,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  clumsy,  ill^disguieed  iU« 
humour.  « Good  Heavens! »  have  I  often  and  often  thought  in 
the  midst  of  a  song,  or  the  very  thick  of  a  ball-room,  -catt 
people  prefer  this  to  a  book  and  a  sofa,  and  a  dear,  dear 
cigar^ox  from  thy  stores,  O  charming  Mariana  Woodville ! » 
Deprived  of  my  favourite  plant,  I  grew  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  moody,  sarcastic,  and  dii^ontented. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long,  continue,  nor  could 
Miss  M*Alister  coiilinue  to  have  much  attachment  for  such  a 
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flrileii,^  fllHNMidllltMied  crMture  «g  ItUen  ^As:  She  %u6A  to* 
make  we  wiM  irfA  lier  irtt  attd  h^  ^ehdbnn^;  mot  hare  I  eter 
pmeseed  Ae  reefinen  to  perpj  or  reply  to  those  ftie  )M>mt8 
of  wom&n'b  urit^  and  she  treated  in^  the  nMyte  merdlesily  at 
she  saw  that  i  coaM  not  fesist  her. 

Well ;   the  polite  reader  must  remember  a  great  ftle  that 

was  given  at  B »  Hoose,  some  years  back,  in  honour  of 

his  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Kalhsbraten-Pumper- 
niekel,  who  was  thto  in  London  on  a  visit  to  bis  itltistrious 
lelatives.  It  was  a  fancy  ball,  and  ther  poems  of  Scott  being 
at  that  time  all  the' fashion,  Mary  was  fo  Bpfear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  «Lady  of  the  Lake,*  old  M'Alister  nudking*  a 
very  tall  aiid  severe-looking  harper ;  Dawdley,  a  most  in- 
significant Filzjamed,  and  your  humble  serrant  a  stalwart  and' 
manly  Roderick  l)hu.  We  were  to  meet  at  i-^—J 'House,  at! 
twelve  o'clock,"  and  as  I  had-^ito  fiincy  to  drive  through  the 
town. In  ray  cab  dresded  in  a 'kilt  and  philibeg,  I  agreed'  fO' 
take  a  aeolt  in- Bawdley^s  carriage,  and  to  dness  at  iitsbous^ 
in  May  Fhir.  At  eleven  I  left  a  very  pleasant  bachelors'  jmrty/ 
growHng  to  quit  them  and  the  honest,  jovial  daret-bottle,  in 
order  to  serape  and  cut  capers  like  a  harlequin  from  the  theatre; 
When  I  arrived  at  Dawdler's,  I  mounted  to  a  dressing-room'; 
and  began  to  array  myself  in  my  cursed  costume. 

The  art  of  costuming  was  by  no  means  so  well  understood 
in  those  days  as  it  has  been  since,  and  mine  was  out  of  all 
correctness;  I  was  made  to  sport  an  enormous  plume  of  black 
ostrich  feathttps,  such  as  never  was  worn  by  any  Highland 
chief,  and  had  a  huge  tiger-^in  sporran  to  dangle  like  ah 
apron  before  innumerable  yards  of  plaid  petticoat.  The  Tar- 
tan ckak  was  outrageously  hot  and  voluminous :  it  'wa&  the 
dog-days,  and  all  these  things  I  was  condemned  to  wear  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people ! 

Baw^y  sent  up  word  as  I  was  dressing,  that  his  drestf  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  took  my  cab,  and  drove  off  in  a  ragd  te 
his  tailor. 

There  was  no  hurry,  I  thought,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  ( 
so  having,  put  on  a  pnr  of  plaid  trews,  and  very  aeat  pumps 
with  shoe-buckles ,  my  courage  failed  me  as  to  the   rest  of 
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Urn  *pe«s,  and  t$kmg  4^n  we  of  bis  drettiAg^gawnf,  I  wml 
dovn-stam  to  lh«^  «tody,  :to  w«4  «ati|  be  AouMinrriiFe. 

Tbe  ^iaidowir .  of .  Xht .  pretty  room  were  open , '  i«id  a  nqg 
aofay  wilb  ionunorable  cusbiOiM^  drawn  towi^ds  one  o£  tbam* 
A  great  tranquil  moon  waa  atariitg  into  the  cbattber,  in  wbicb 
stood,  amidat  boola.and  all  8ort«  of  bachelors'  lumber,  a  ailrer 
tray  with  a  couple  of  tall  Venice  glassea,  and  9,  bottle  of 
Maraschino  bound  with  straw*  I  can  see  now  the  twinkle  of 
the  liquor  in  the  moonshine;  as  I  poured  int  into  the  glass » 
and  I  swallowed  two  or  three  little  cups  of  it,  for  my  spirifa 
were  downcast.  Close  to  th^  tray  of  Maraschino  stood — must 
I  say  it?— a  box,  a  mere  box  of  cedar,  boond  rudely  together 
with  pink  paper,  branded  with  the  name  of  «  Hudson  »  on  the 
aide,  andr^earing  on  the  cover  the  arras  of  Spain.  I  thoaght 
I  would  ;jual Jake  up  the  box,  and,  Ipokjn  it.  .      . 

/Ah^  llba^^eni  there,  they  were— a  hundred  and  fifty  of  thea», 
in,  calm,  comfortable  rows,  lovingly  side  by.iside.,  tb^y  lay 
with  the 'great  moon  shining  down  upon  them-«-ihin  atthei 
tip,  full  i^  (he  waist,  elegantly  round  and  f uH  ,  a  Hitle  spot 
here  and  there  shining  upon  them  —  beautyH^ts  upon  the 
cheiek.of  SiWa.  The  house  was  quite  qoiel.  Bawdley  al- 
ways smoked  in  his  room  ;— I  had  not  smoked  for'^foqr  montha 
and  eleven  days. 


When  Lord  Dawdley  came  into  the  study,  he  did  not  make 
any  remarks;  and,  oh,  how  easy  my  heart  fidt!  He  waa 
dressed  in  his  green  and  boots,  afier  Westall's  picture,,  cor- 
rectly. 

•  It's  time  to  be  off,  George, »  said  he;  «they  told  me  you 
were  dvessed  long  ago.     Come  up,  my  man,  and  get  ready.  ■ 

I  rushed  up  iiito  the  dressing-room,  and  madly  dashed  my 
head  and  arms  into  a  pool  of  cau  de  Cologne.  I  drank,  I 
believe,  a  tumblerfiril  of  it.  I  called  for  my  clothes,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  were  gone.  My  servant  brought  them, 
however,  saying  that  he  had  put  them  away  —  making  some 
stupid  excuse.  1  put  them  on  not  heeding  them  much,  for 
I  was  half  tipsy  with  the  excitement  of  the  oi-«-,  of  ihesmo— , 
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of  trftat  kad  Uken  place  is  Dwdlefjrls  «tadf ,  >nd  with  ihe 
llflffaaeliino  and-  di^  eaa  4e'  Cologne  I  had  dmiikl* . 

«  What,  a  fiie  odour  of  laTender-rwaierSM  8aid:i)awdlej»  ag 
ve  rede  in  the  canrii^. 

I  put  my  head  out  of  ihe  wiaddw  and  shriekei  ovl  a  laugh; 
but  made  no  other  reply. 

•  What's  the  joke,  George?*  aaid  Dawdlej;  «did  I  saj  any 
tidiif  wittif  ?  • 

iiNo,  >  cried  I,  yelling  stiU  more  irildly  ;  unotUng  moee 
wilty  than  lisual.  • 

•  Don't  be  severe,  ileorge,  *  said  he,  vith  a  mortified  air ; 
and  we  drove  on  to  fi*-«*^Honse. 

^       *      *       *  J  "  '  .  ' 

>  There  must  hate  b^en  jonietbing  strange  and  wild  in  my 
appearance,  and  these  awfnt  blad^  (dttmes,  as  I  passed  tbeongfa 
the  crowd;  for  I  observed  pec^le  looking  and  makiilg  a 
strange  nasal  noise  (it  is  calM  sniffing,  and  fcur  which  I  bsfre 
no  4»4her  more  dBlicate  term),  and  making  way  as  I.pililhed 
on ;  bnt  I  moved  forward  very  ifieroeiy,  for  tiie  winiss  the 
Maraschino,  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  the^-^the-  eacitstaMiitrliad 
leadeifd  me^  almost  wild;  and  at  lenigth  I  arrived  at  the  place 
where  my  lovely  Lady  of  Ihe  Lake  and  her  Harper  stoad. 
Haw  beautifvd  «he.  looked,  *-^aH  eyes  wers  npdn  iher  as, she 
atobd  blushing.  'When  she  saw  me,*  >howevei^,  her  connien- 
aaoe  aasamed  an  «ppeiiranee  ^ahnnl  ^  *  Cfood  heaieasv fieol|[e!i» 
she  said,  stretditag  her  hand  16  me ;  -•  what  makes  yoii  hmk 
so  wild-  and  ^ale?  •  I  advanced^  and  was  going*  to  take  her 
hand,  when  she  dropped  it  with  a  scream.  ■>-        ..     .;i    <.  ' 

•  Ah-^x-ah-p^sh ! »'  Ae  said  ;  «  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  you  've  been 
smoking]* 

There  was  an  immense  lipgh  from  four  bimdried  pdopte 
round  about  us,  and  the  scoundrelly  Dawdley  joiaad  it*  -thfe 
ydl.  I  rushed,  fiviously  >oat;  and  a$  I  passed,  hurtled. fover 
On  fat  Heseditwryl  Prince  of  KalbshratentPtimpetiMiel.'^  ^  .    : 

•£tf  nicht  hiieir  ungeheuer' stark  .vmi/  TabakN  I  heard  hss 
Ugfaness  say^  as  madly  I  flung^  myself  throngh  the  aides-de- 
camp.  .  ..    ;i  .     V    •.     ■►   <i.[;!:.ii    n",'.::    " 

The.neit  day  Mary  M'Alsstcr,  in  a  asole  full  .of  thh  miaat 
odious  good  sense  and  sarcasm,  reminded  me  of  our  agreement; 
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fllddlhat  !:die  Wat  qidle  coKrinoed  tbut  we  ^ere  *ot>y  nj 
means  fitted' f6r  oiie  another,  and  begged  me. to  cooridar  ^ntf- 
^If  hencefortti  quite  firee^;  The  little  wretch  had  the  inper> 
tinence  to  send  me  a  dozen  boxes  of  cifavi,  which,  she  said, 
would  aamcie  «ie  for  mj  loat  love ;  as  she  was  perfeotif  cer- 
.tain  that  I  was  not  mercenary,  and  I  loved  tobacco  bettdr 
than  any  w6man  in  the  world. 

.  I  belieye  she  was  right,  though  1  have  never  to.  Ak  day 
been  able-  to  pardon  the  scoiindreUy  stratagem  by.  which 
Dawdley  robbed  me  of  a  wife  and  won  one  himself.  As  I 
was  lying  on  his  sofa,  looking  at  the  moon  and  lost  in  a 
thousand  happy  contemplations,  Lord  Dawdley,  retnmiDg  firom 
the  tailor's,  saw  me  smoking  at  my  leisure.  On  entering  his 
dressing-Mom,  a  horrible  treacherous  thought:  struck  him.  « I 
must  bot  betray  my  friend, »  said  he  ;  %  but  in  Jove  all.  is  fair, 
and  he  shall  betray  himself.*  There. were  my  tartans,  my 
eurted  feathers,  my  tigen-skin  sporran,  upon  the  sofa. 

He.  called  up  my  groom  ;  he  made  the  rascal  put  on  «all 
my  clothes,  and,  giving  him  a  guinea  and  four  cigars,  bade 
hiinlodE  himself  into  the  little  pantry  and  smoke  thetn  wUk- 
out  taking  the  clothes  off^  .  John  did  so,  and  was  very  ill  in 
eoBseqnence;  and.  so  when  I  camd  to  B— —  House,  .my  clothes 
were  redolent  of  tobacco,  and  I  lodi  lovely  Nary  M'Alister. 

I  am  godfather  to  one- of  Lady  Dawdley 's  boys,  and  hens 
is  the  6tAy  heute  where  Iiiami  aUowed  to  smeike  unmolested ; 
but  I  have  never  been  abk  to  Udmire  Dawdley,  a  «fy:,  so^ip- 
jndi5>  spiritless,  lily-livered  fellow,  that  took  his  Aame  off  all 
his  clubs  the  year,  be-  married.  1 

«.I '  am  Jick  !6f  this  squeamish  English  worlds >•  said  I,  in 
bitter  scorn,  as  I  sat  in  my  lonely  lodgings  smoking  Meiy 
-M^Aiist^r's  cigars:  « a  curse  spon  their . affectations  ef  pro- 
priety «id  siUjr  obedience  to  the  dictatesi.  of  wbim|MriBg 
woman!  T  will  away  to  some  other  country  where  .thoi^ht 
is  free,  and  honest  men  have  their  way.  I  /will  have  nomote 
-ef  your  rose-water  passion,  or  cringing  drawing-room  tehder- 
ness.  <  Pshaw  *  is  George  Fi&z-Bo6dle  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
scented  ringlets  of  a  woman,  or  made  to  fetch  and  carry  her 
•eliculeP    <No;   I   will  go*  where,  women  shall  obey  ia»d.  not 
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command  me.  I  will  be  a>  Sheikh,  and  my  wife  shall  cook 
my  couscous ,  and  dance  before  me,  and  light  my  narghiM. 
I  will  be  a  painted  savage  spearing  the  fish,  and  striking  the 
deer,  and  my  wife  shall  sing  my  great  actions  to  me  as  I 
amoke  my  calumet  in  my  lodge.  Away!  land  of  dowagers 
and  milk-sops,  Fitz-Boodle  disowns  you  ;  he  will  wander  to 
iome  other  clime,  where  man  is  respected,  anjl  woman  takes 
her  proper  rank  in  the  creation,  as  tiie  pretty  smiling  slave 
she  would  be.  > 

I  received  at  this  time,  in  an  abrupt  enclosure  from  my 
father,  120/.,  being  a  tiuarter's  income,  and  a  polite  intima- 
tion from  Lady  Fitz-Boodle,  that  as  I  had  disappointed  every 
one  of  my  parents'  expectations  {she  my  parent !  faugh ! ),  I 
must  never  look  to  the  slightest  pecuniary  aid  from  them. 
Such  a  sum  would  not  enable  me  to  travel  across  the  Atlan- 
tic or  to  the  chores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  was  my  first  intention; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  visit  a  country  where ,.  if  woman 
was  still  too  foolishly  worshipped,  at  least  smoking  was  toler- 
ated, and  took  my  departure  at  the  Tower  Stairs  for  Rotterdam 
and  the  Rhine. 

There  were  no  incidents  of  the  Toyage  worth  recounting, 
nor  am  I  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader  ^n  ac- 
count of  Holland  or  any  other  country.  This  memoir  is 
purely  personal :  and  relates  rather  to^  what  I  suffered  than 
to  what  I  saw.  Not  a  word  then  about  Cologne  and  the 
eleven  thousand  British  virgins,  whom  a  storm  drove  into 
that  port,  and  who  were  condemned,  as  I  am  pleased  to  think, 
to  a  most  merited  death.  Ah ,  Mary  M'Alister!  in  my  rage 
and  fury  I  wished  that  there  had  been  eleven  thousand  and 
one  spinsters  so  destroyed.  Ah!  Minna  L5we,  Jewess  as  thou 
wert,  thou  meritedst  no  better- a  fate  than  that  which  over- 
took those  Christian  damsels. 

Minna  L5we  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  L^iwe ,  banker  at 
Bonn.  I  passed  through  the  town  last  year ,  fifteen  years 
after  the  event  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  heard  that  Moses 
was  imprisoned  for  forgery  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  He 
merited  the  punishment  which  the  merciful  Prussian  law  in- 
flicted on  him. 

VOL.   III.  fS 
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Minna  was  the  mpst  beautiful  creature  that  my  ejei  ever 
Hghted  on.  Sneer  not,  ye  Christian  maidens;  but  tbe  fact 
was  so.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  seated  at  a  window 
covered  with  golden  yine-leaves,  with  grapes  just  turning  to 
purple,  and  tendrils  twisting  in  the  most  fantastical  arabe^r- 
ques.  The  leaves  cast  a  pretty  chequered  shadow  over  her 
aweet  face,  and  the  simple,  thin,  white  muslin  gown  in  which 
she  was  dressed.  She  had  bare  white  arms,  and  a  blue  rir 
band  confined  her  little  waist.  She  was  knitting,  as  all  Ger- 
man women  do,  whether  of  the  Jewish  sort  or  otherwise; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  room  sat  her  sister  Emma ,  a  pow^^ 
erful  woman  with  a  powerful  voice.  Emma  was  at  the  Piano, 
ainging,  «Herz,  mein  Herz,  warum  so  trau-au-rig  a-^singiiV 
much  out  of  tune. 

I  had  come  to  change  one  of  Coutts's  circulars^  at  Lowe's 
bank,  and  was  looking  for  the  door  of  the  caisse. 

nldnhs,  mein  Ilerr! »  said  Alinna  Lowe,  making  the  geptr 
lest  inclination  with  her  pretty,  little  head ;  and  blushing  ever 
ao  little,  and  raising  up  tenderly  a  pair  of  heavy  blue  eyes^ 
and  then  dropping  them  again,  overcome  by  tbe  sight  of  the 
Stranger.  And  no  wonder,  I  was  a  sight  worth  contemploting 
then —  I  had  golden  hair  which  fell  gracefully  over  my  shouW 
ders,  and  a  slim  waist  (where  are  you  now,  slim  waist  and 
golden  hair?],  and  a  pair  of  brown  mustachios  that  curled 
gracefully  under  a  firm  Roman  nose,  and  a  tuft  to  my  chin 
that  could  not  but  vanquish  any  woman.  •  Links ,  mein 
Herr, »  said  lovely  Minna  Lowe. 

That  little  word  links  dropped  upon  my  wounded  soul  like 
balm.  There  is  nothing  in  links;  it  is  not  a  pretty  word^ 
Minna  Lowe  simply  told  me  to  turn  to  the  left,  when  I  was 
debating  between  that  side  and  its  opposite,  in  order  to  find 
the  cash-room  door.  Any  other  person  might  have  said  links 
(or  rechts  for  that  matter),  and  would  not  have  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  me ;  but  Minna's  fuU  red  lipSt  9$ 
tbey  let  slip  the  monosyllable,  wore  a  smile  so  lender ,  and 
ottered  it  with  such  inco^iceivable  sweetness,  that  1  was  over- 
come at  once.  •(Sweet  bell!  I  could  have  said,  tinkle'  thai 
dulcet  note   for  ever, — links,    lincks,  linx!  I  love  the  chime. 
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Itv soothes  and  bfesses  oie.  ••  All  this  I  eduld  hatd  said,  ft«d 
flfttteh  more,  bad  I  had  my  senses  ahoul  me,  a&d  had  I  besft 
a  jlroficieat  in  (be  German  langnage  $  but  1  eovld  not  speak 
both  from  i^orance  'and  emotion.  I  blasbedf  slatlefedt  took 
off  my  cap,  made  an  immensely  fooHsb  bow,  and  began  forth* 
with  fumbling  at  the  door-handle. 

The  reason  why  I  have  introdaced  the  name  of  this  siren 
is  to  shew  that  if  tobaceo  in  a  former  nnlaeky  instance  hai* 
prored  my  enemy,  in  the  present  case  it  was  my  firmest 
friend.  I,  the  descendant  of  the  Norman  Fitz-Boodle,  the  re* 
latiYe  of  kings  and  emperors,  might,  but  for  tobacco,  hare 
married  the  daughter  of  Moses  L5we  ,  the  Jew  forger  and 
eonvict  of  Bonn.  I  would  have  done  it;  for  I  hold  the  man 
a  slare  who  calculates  in  love,  and  who  thinks  about  pru* 
dence  when  his  heart  is  in  question.  Men  marry  their  cook* 
maids  and  the  world  looks  down  upon  them.  Ne  sit  anciU 
iCB  amor  pudori/  I  exclaim  with  a  notorious  poet;  if  you 
heartily  and  entirely  love  your  cook-maid,  you  are  a  fool  and 
a  coward  not  to  wed  her.  What  more  can  you  want  than  to 
have  your  heart  filled  up?  Can  a  duchess  do  more?  You  talk 
of  the  difference  of  rank  and  the  decencies  of  society.  Away, 
rir,  lore  is  divine,  and  knows  not  your  paltry,  worldly  cal* 
eulations.  It  is  not  love  you  worship,  O  heartless,  silly 
calculator!  it  is  the  interest  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
three  per-cents,  and  the  blessing  of  a  genteel  molher-in-law 
in  Barley  Street,  in  the  ineffable  joy  of  snug  dinners,  and  a 
bntler  behind  your  chair.  Fool,  love  is  eternal,  butlers  and 
mothers-in-law  are  perishable  :  you  have  but  the  enjoyment 
of  your  three  per-cents  for  forty  years  ;  and  then,  vrhsit  do 
they  avail  you?  But  if  you  -believe  that  she  whom  yon 
ehbose,  and  to  whom  your  heart  clings,  is  to  be  your  soul's 
companion,  not  now  merely  but  for  a^er  and  ever;  then  what 
a  paltry  item  of  money  or  time  has  deterred  you  from  your 
happiness,  what  a  miserable  penny-wise  economist  you  have 
been! 

And  here,  if,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  give  advice  to  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  It  would  ba 
this :    young  itaen  fall  in  love  with  people  of  a  lower  rank, 
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and  they  are  not  atrong  enough  to  resist  the  dread  of  ditin* 
heritance,  or  of  the  world's  scorn,  or  of  the  cursed  tyrant  gen- 
tility, and  dare  not  marry  the  woman  they  love  above  all. 
But  if  prudence  is  strong,  passion  is  strong  too,  and  principle 
is  not,  and  women  (Heaven  keep  them!)  are  weak.  We  all 
know  what  happens  then.  Prudent  papas  and  mammas  say, 
« George  will  sow  his  wild  oats  soon,  he  will  be  tired  of  that 
odious  woman  one  day,  and  we'll  get  a  good  marriage  for  him: 
meanwhile  it  is  best  to  hush  the  matter  up  and  pretend  to 
know  nothing  about  it.  •  But  suppose  George  does  the  only 
honest  thing  in  his  power,  and  marries  the  woman  he  loves 
above  all ;  tJien  what  a  cry  you  have  from  parents  and  guar- 
dians, what  shrieks  from  aunts  and  sisters,  what  excommuni* 
cations  and  disinheriting!  ^What  a  weak  fool  George  is!» 
say  his  male  friends  in  the  clubs  ;  and  no  hand  of  sympathy 
is  held  out  to  poor  Mrs.  George,  who  is  never  forgiven,  but 
shunned  like  a  plague,  and  sneered  at  by  a  relentless  Phari- 
saical world  until  death  sets  her  free.  As  long  as  she  is  un-' 
married,  avoid  her  if  you  will ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  married, 
go !  be  kind  to  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  pardon  and  forget, 
if  you  can!  And  lest  some  charitable  people  should  declare 
that  I  am  setting  up  here  an  apology  for  vice,  let  me  here, 
and  by  way  of  precaution,  flatly  contradict  them,  and  declare 
that  I  only  would  ofler  a  plea  for  marriage. 

But  where  has  Minna  Lowe  been  left  during  this  page  of 
disquisition  ?  Blushing  under  the  vine-leaves  positively,  whilst 
I  was  thanking  my  stars  that  she  never  became  Mrs.  George 
Fitz-Boodle.  And  yet  who  knows  what  thou  mightst  have  be- 
come, Minna,  had  such  a  lot  fallen  to  thee?  She  was  too 
pretty  and  innocent-looking  to  have  been  by  nature  that  art- 
ful, intriguing  huzzy  that  edujcation  made  her,  and  that  my. 
experience  found  her.  The  case  was  simply  this,  not  a  roman- 
tical  one  by  any  means. 

At  this  very  juncture,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  pause, 
and  leave  the  world  to  wait  for  a  month  until  it  learns  the 
result  of  the  loves  of  Minna  Lowe  and  George  Fitz-Boodle.  I 
have  other  tales  still  more  interesting  in  store ;  and  though  I 
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hare  never  written  a  line  until  now,  I  doubt  not  before  long 
to  hare  excited  such  a  Tart  sympathy  in  my  favour,  that  I  shall 
become  as  popular  as  the  oldest  (I  mean  the  handsomest)  of  living 
authors,  and  most  print-publishers,  desirous  of  taking  my  por- 
trait, may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  sending  in  their  proposals  to 
Mr.  Nickisson ;  nor  shall  I  so. much  look4o  a  high  remuneration 
for  sitting  (egad!  it  is  a  frightful  operation),  as  to  a  clever 
and  skilful  painter,  who  must  likewise  be  a  decently  bred  and 
companionable  person. 

Nor  is  it  merely  upon  matters  relating  to  myself  (for  ego- 
tism I  hate,  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  there  is  scarcely 
k  single  « I »  in  the  foregoing  pages)  that  I  propose  to  speak. 
Next  month,  for  instance  (besides  the  continuation  of  my  own 
and  other  people's  memoirs),  I  shall  acquaint  tha  public  with 
a  discovery  which  is  intensely  interesting  to  all  fathers  of  fa- 
milies :  I  have  in  my  eye  three .  new  professions  which  a 
gentleman  may  follow  with  credit  and  profit,  which  are  to 
this  day  unknown,  and  which,  in  the  present  difficult  times, 
eannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  seized  upon. 

Before  submitting  them  to  public  competition,  I  will  treat 
privately  with  parents  and  guardians ,  or  with  young  men  of 
good  education  and  address  ;  such  only  will  suit. 

G.  S.  F.  B. 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


ir  Crifici^tii,  fa  its  dHBeull  task  of  arrtnfibg  Hm  preoetenet 
of  tlte  great  names  whoM  writings  havie  won  for  them  an 
immortal  and  imperishable  name,  could  adopt  as  its  sole  Btan<- 
dard  or  measure  of  comparative  eminence,  the  degree  Of  in- 
fluence produced  bj  an  author  upon  his  own  or  sueeeeding 
ligejs,  or  the  extent  to  which  his  worics  hare  been  diffused 
over  various  and  remote  countries,  De  Foe  would  vindicate 
for  himself  a  pedestal  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  little,  if  at  all, 
lower  than  that  which  the  universal  consent  of  civilized  man^ 
kind  has  so  justly  conceded  to  Cervantes. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  suffering  and  virtue,  that  noblest 
heroism  which  enables  its  possessor  to  support  unmerited  per- 
secution, obloquy,  and  sorrow,  that  lofty  and  divine  spirit 
which,  disregarding,  with  a  calm  and  patient  dignity  «the 
slings  ^nd  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, »  awaits  the  distant 
time  when  party  rage  and  personal  malignity,  shall  have  pas- 
sed away,  and  Posterity  shall  have  learned  the  [lesson,  so 
rarely  understood  by  a  contemporary  age,  to  understand  the 
Work  of  Genius,  and  that  still  more  difficult  lesson  to  Man 
in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  to  Man  the  individual,  the  lesson  of 
Gratitude — if  Criticism  might  found  her  judgments  upon  these 
data,  the  Author  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe' would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  comparison    with    that    gentle   yet   mighty  spirit 
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irlMk  emated  Ae  k^lf-^cra^ed  yet  chiv4|roi»  Koigbt  of  l^a 

The  cell  of  Newgat^,  no  lesg  than  the  dungeon  of  the  Iii- 
quisition,  ww  a  proof  of  that  deep  troth  that  « the  world  •-r- 
or  at  least  ^the  contemporary  world — « knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men. »  It  will  be  our  endeavour,  in  the  succeeding 
pages,  to  Aow  that  the  coipparigon  which  we  have  just  mad^, 
flattering  as  it  may  appear,  and  indicative  of  a  too  high  a4- 
miration  of  the  genius  of  De  Foe  ;  is  not  unjust  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cervante«  :  jjand  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject  to 
devote  our  attention,  at  a  length  somewhat  greater  than  usual, 
first,  to  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  this  great  writer,  and  second- 
ly, on  another  occasion,  to  an  attempt  to  justify  by  a  criticiil 
examination  of  his  chief  works,  an  admiration  which  may  ap- 
pear to  some  of  our  readers  extravagant:  and  we  are  willing  to 
hope ,  that  our  biographical  notice  of  De  Foe ,  by  the 
pictures  it  presents  of  ^eat  and  frequent  vrcissitudes-supporled 
with  invariable  calmness — of  a  long  and  chequered  life ,  de* 
voted  unceasingly  to  the  good  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
virtue  and  civilization  of  man  —  will  be  no  less  interesting, 
than  an  attempt,  however  irapetfect,  to  investigate  and  de>ve- 
lope  the  means  by  which  he  has  ac(|nired  so  elevated  a  plaee 
in  the  great  Hero-temple  of  Immortality. 

In  no  country  perhaps  so  remarkably  as  in  England  has 
UfJMtture  been  indebted  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  Ibr 
its  most  distii^uished  names :  and  altiliough  the  Student  may 
be  inelined  to  assign  various  social  and  politfcal  reasons  foria 
peculiarity  which  roust  forcibly  strike  him  who  has  made  even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  biographical  History  of' 
Great  Britain,  the  great  relative  wealth,  importance,  and  in- 
telligmice,  oC  those  classes,  eonseqaent  upon  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  the  English  Constitution,  are  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to 
vesolve  this  problem,  and  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which 
b  so  striking,  and  in  some  measure  anomalous,  even  after 
due  aUowanse  is  mad^  for  the  ageney  of  that  powerful  in- 
fluence. 

That  the  envelopements  of  ignorance,  which  during  the  long 
burial  of  the  dark  ages,    h^d  enswathed  Science  and  Reason, 
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like  the  bandages  tliat  wrap  the  limbs  of  some  dead  Pharaoh, 
were  torn  off  bj  the  hand  of  an  (')  obscure  monk,  is  certainly 
a  fact  to  which  the  history  of  other  countries  may  perhaps 
afford  a  parallel ;  that  the  intellect  (^}  which,  with  a  power,  we 
speak  it  reverently,  almost  like  that  of  the  Creator,  weighed 
and  numbered  the  colossal  masses  which  circle  rejoicing  in  the 
infinity  of  space,  received  its  first  education  in  a  poor  man's 
cottage,— such  a  fact,  we  say,  may  occur  in  the  annals  of  other 
lands,  however  inferior  may  be  the  importance  of  the  cases 
so  alledged  by  the  citizen  of  any  country  but  England. 
Shakspeare  too — the  greatest  of  all ;  that  sublime  genius,  be- 
fore whose  fame  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  reasoners, 
the  moralists  of  all  ages,  the  brightest  stars  of  the  intellectual 
heaven,  pale  their  fire,  as  before  a  Sun — his  cradle  also  was 
rocked  by  a  poor  man's  fireside :  it  was  beneath  a  humble 
roof — and  few  are  humbler  than  that  lowly  one  at  Stratford, 
which  has.  become  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  Mecca 
of  the  soul — that  the  gentlest,  noblest,  sublimest  of  mankind 
first  saw  the  light.  Washington  Irving  beautifully  says,  « that 
genius  delights  to  nestle  its  offspring  in  obscure  places, »  and 
what  he  remarks  of  the  locality,  will,  in  the  literary  history 
of  England  at  least,  be  found  singularly  true  also  of  the  ori- 
gin, of  genius. 

To  this — wo  may  almost  call  it — general  rule  De  .Foe  was 
no  exception  :  nor  should  we,  even  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information  relative  to  his  birth  and  parentage,  hesitate  to  form 
a  conclusion  from  the  nature  of  his  works,  that  he  must  have 
sprung,  if  not  from  the  lowest,  at  least  from  no  very  elevated 
'  portion  of  the  social  scale. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  io  London,  and  retained  all 
his  life  the  strongest  characteustics  not  only  of  the  class  from 
which  he  sprung,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  literary  and 
political  celebrity,  be  continued  to  belong,  but  we  fancy  that 
we  can  delect,  in  all  his  writings  the  stamp  of  the  Lwerf- 
man  of  the  City  of  London^  and  the  plain,  manly,  indepen*^ 

(■)  Roger  BadOB. 
(•)  Ntwioii. 
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inBtj  aad'thoughtfal  character  which  commerce  produces  in  its 
sober  votaries. 

By  one  of  those  singular  anomalies  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account,  he  appears*  whether  from  consciousness  of 
the  plebeian  sound  of  his  paternal  name,  or  it  may  be  for 
some  more  rational  motive,  to  have  early  prefixed  to  it  the 
more  aristocratic  syllable  De — though  on  no  occasion  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  tinged  with  the 
pride  of  ancestry.     He  ever  sang,  with  Biranger, 

Moi,  noble?  oh!  vraiment,  messieursi  non. 
Nob,  daucDoe  chevalerie 
Je  n*ai  le  brevet  sur  velio. 
Je  ne  sais  qu*aimer  ma  patrie.... 
Je  suts  vilain  et  Ir^s  vilain.... 

Je  suis  vilain, 

Yilain,  vilain. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  father  was  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  Daniel  received  a  solid  education  at  a  Dissent- 
ing Academy  at  Newington,  near  London — and  as  he  alludes 
in  his  writings  more  than  once,  to  his  having  been  destined 
to  the  profession  of  theology  :  « It  was  my  misfortune, »  he 
says,  •  to  he  first  set  apart  for,  and  afterwards  set  a  pari  from, 
the  ministry  :  »  and  the  description  he  gives  of  the  acquire- 
ments he  had  made,  in  a  very  large  circle  of  Literature  and 
Science,  while  at  school,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
education  he  received  was  one  of  a  very  sound  and  complete 
character,  even  if  his  works  did  not  abound  with  sufiicient 
evidence — evidence  even  more  convincing  than  the  assertion 
of  a  person  as  veracious  as  De  Foe  could  be.  He  was  born 
in  1661 ,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  school  in  his  twelfth 
year,  where  be  remained  till  he  was  sixteen  :  but  as  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  public  affairs  till  the  year 
1685,  the  period  of  the  ill-fated  attempt  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  he  de- 
voted this  interval  to  the  accumulation  of  those  stores  of  use- 
ful information,  of  which  his  later  writings  give  such  abun- 
dant proof,  and  which  could  not  have  been  amassed,  how- 
VOL.  III.  99 
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ever  he  might  have  increased  them,   amid  the  agitations 
persecutions  of  a  long,  busj,  and  agitated  life. 

In  that  unfortunate  cause  De  Foe  appears  to  have  borne 
arras,  but  without  incurring  the  penalties  which  followed  in 
so  many  cases  the  defeat  of  .Monmouth's  partizans. 

In  the  year  1688  he  was  made  a  Liveryman  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, having  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  hose-factor,  as  he  vehe- 
mently repels  a  charge  subsequently  made  against  him  by  one 
of  his  opponents,  of  having  been  a  manufacturer  of  stockings, 
though  he  confesses  that  those  articles  formed  the  subject  of 
his  trade. 

At  this  time  occurred  that  important  and  beneficial  revolu- 
tion which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  so  long 
and  80  unfortunately  occupied  by  the  ill-fated  house  of  Stuart, 
an  event  which  must  have  been  highly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  wishes,  political  as  well  as  religious,  of 
De  Foe's  parly.  We  are  told  by  Oldmixon,  that  our  citizen, 
gallantly  equipped  and  well  mounted,  formed  part  of  the  trf- 
umphal  procession,  assembled  by  the  City  of  London,  October 
29  th  1689,  to  escort  the  new  king  from  the  palace  of  White- 
hall to  the  feast  offered  to  celebrate  his  accession  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  But  from  the  cold  and  reserved  temper  of  William 
neither  the  enthusiasm  nor  the  «  gallantry «  of  our  Hosier  could 
expect  any  reward  for  such  holiday  loyalty  :  and  we  find  De 
Foe  three  years  afterwards  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  ob- 
liged to  abscond  from  his  creditors,  one  of  whom,  more  vin- 
dictive than  the  rest,  is  reported  to  have  taken  out  a  writ  of 
bankruptcy  against  him,  a  proceeding  which  the  others,  con- 
fident, and  with  reason,  of  the  integrity  of  their  unfortunate 
debtor,  quashed  by  a  petition,  and  enabled  De  Foe  to  come 
to  a  composition.  Let  it  be  said  to  his  honour,  that  he 
afterwards  proved  the  justice  of  this  confidence  and  forbear- 
ance, by  punctually  discharging  the  debts  for  which  he  was 
liable.  It  may  be  asked  how  De  Foe,  whose  writings  give 
evidence  that  he  possessed  not  only  the  integrity  which  is  so 
high  and  indispensable  an  element  in  the  commercial  charac- 
ter, but  also,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  skill  and  boldness 
necessary  for  successful  trade,    whose  Ufe  was  stained  by  no 
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excesses,  and  eyen  the  peculiar  nature  of  whose  trade  was  not 
of  a  kind  likely  to  involve  him  in  ruinous  speculation,  should 
have  been  thus  unfortunate.  The  answer  will  lie  found  if 
w«  invert  the  celebrated  and  alas,  too  true  aphorism, 

vLa  poussiere  dii  comptoir  est  fatale  auz  lettres. » 

He  was  a  member  of  a  Society  for  the  cultwation  of  Polite 
Leatning^  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  his  endeavour  to 
unite  the  service  of  those  incompatible  divinities,  Mercury 
and  the  Muses,  was  not  more  successful,  than  such  attempts 
to  obey  « two  masters »  will,  as  we  are  warned  by  the  Scrip ture, 
invariably  be  found. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  bricks  and  pantiles — 
the  latter  manufactory  of  an  article  which  till  then  had  been 
imported  from  Holland — and  this  branch  of  industry,  in  which 
he  was  long  engaged,  would  probably  haive  been  profitable 
but  for  the  frequent  distractions  produced  by  the  imprison- 
ments and  reverses  consequent  upon  his  political  writings. 

With  untiring  energy  and  ezhaustless  readiness,  De  Foe  ap- 
peals, during  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  life,  to  have 
allowed  no  subject  of  either  political  or  commercial  interest 
to  arise,  without  a  pamphlet. — His  laborious  biographer  Wil- 
son has  collected  the  titles  of  above  200  works  of  various  ex* 
tent,  and  is  convinced  that  this  list,  long  as  it  is,  is  far  from 
being  a  complete  one. 

The  consideration  of  his  principal  writings  will  form  the 
subject  for  another  notice  ;  but  in  mentioning  them  here  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  all  of  them  are  to  be 
found  the  same  peculiarities  which  we  have  assigned  as  the 
characteristic  of  his  style.  The  same  extreme  plainness — nay, 
even  homeliness  of  expression — the  same  vigorous  and  idio- 
matic, though  occasionally  incorrect  diction — the  same  cogent 
logic,  the  more  cogent  perhaps  from  the  absence,  if^we  may 
so  express  it,  of  scholastic  skill — the  same  wonderful  power 
of  conceivipg  and  picturing  the  manner  in  which  a  common 
mind  would  act  and  feel  under  any  imaginary  circumstances. 

He  wrote  upon  the  monetary  system,  he  projected  Banks 
and  Factories  for  goods,  he  proposed  a  commission  of  enquiry 
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inlo  bankrupts'  estates,  he  planned  a  Pension-<>ffice  for  tlie  i^ 
lief  of  the  poor,  and  finished  by  a  long  essay  upon  Projects 
themselves. 

It  appears  more  than  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
Irade  in  wool  he  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  Spain ;  and 
thus  practically  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
character  of  that  nation,  a  character  which  he  seems  to  have 
taken  many  opportunities  of  representing  in  a  very  attractive 
light — it  will  be  suflScient  to  allude  to  the  description,  in  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  of  the  manners  and  virtues  of  the  Spaniards 
who  colonized  his  island.  In  1695  his  indefatigable  endeav- 
ours at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  a  Comthission  for  managing  the  duties 
on  glass.  His  usual  ill  luck  attended  him  here  also,  for  the 
tax  being  abolished  four  years  after  he  had  entered  upon  an 
employment  for  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  he  was  admir- 
ably calculated,  he  was  deprived  of  his  situation.  It  was 
however  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  De  Foe  was  destined 
to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  that  fame  which  his  name 
afterwards  acquired,'  and  by  a  work  whose  reputation  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  though  written  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  to  give  as  it  were  a  foretaste  or  earnest  of  his  powers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  perform  good  service  to  the  Court. 

•  At  the  end  of  1699,  there  was  published,*  writes  De Foe; 
«an  horrid  pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  written  by  one  Tut- 
« chin,  and  called  The  Foreigners  ;  in  which  the  author  fell 

•  personally  upon  the  King,  then  upon  the  Dutch  Nation;  and, 

•  after  having  reproached  his   majesty  with    crimes,    that  his 

•  worst  enemies   could  not  think  of  without  horror ,  he  sums 

•  up  all  in  the  odious  nam^  of  *  Foreigner. '     This  filled  me 

•  with  rage  against  the  book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle  which 

•  I  never  could  hope  should  have  met  with  so  general  an  ac- 

•  ceptation.  • 

The  Trifle  to  which  De  Foe  alludes,  was  a  poetical  satire 
on  Tutehin's  work,  and  a  defence  of  King  William  :  the  vi- 
gorous and  manly  thoughts,  which  exhibit  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings  the  plain  sense  and  masculine  reasoning  of  the 
author,    are  perhaps  deprived  of  none  of  their  eflect  by  the 
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rough,  hanh,  and  inhannonioiis  vene  in  whicli  they  are  embo* 
died.  Dryden  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  can  treason  in 
Terse:  •'  and  the  earnest  and  homely  inyectiTe  of «  The  True-bom 
Englishman^ »  for  so  was  this  satire  called,  remind  the  reader 
much  more  frequently  of  the  grating  measures  of  Hall  and 
the  Older  Satirists,  though  widiout  their  gorgeous  prodigality 
of  illustration,  than  of  the  rich  and  varied  music  of  the  « Bind 
and  Panther  J  •  or  of  the  « Mac  Flecknoe, » 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  work, 
De  Foe  was  honoured  with  an  audience  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  had  so  powerfully  defended,  and  of  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  a  ^devoted  partisan.  He  afterwards  wrote 
>  The  Original  Power  of  the  collectwe  body  of  the  People 
of  Engldnd  examined  and  assorted;  and  Jin  j4rgument  to 
pxwe  that  a  standing  Army^  with  consent  cf  Parliament^ 
was  not  inconsistent  x^^ith  a  free  Governments  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  political  works,  which  in  the  present  slight  Aetch 
we  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
even  were  it  possible,  to  specify.  But  whatever  advancement 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  gratitude  or  the  policy  of 
government,  his  hopes  were  now  to  be  destroyed  by  the  death 
of  Ring  William,  which  took  place  March  8th,  1702,  and 
the  consequent  restoration  of  the  line  of  Stuart  in  the  person 
of  Anne. 

De  Foe,  whose  politics  were  naturally  in  the  highest  de- 
gree obnoxious  to  the  present  possessors  of  power,  was  by 
this  event  reduced  to  distress,  /and  probably  obliged  to  subsist 
by  the  literary  labour  of  the  day  :  we  shall  see  that  his  acti- 
vity did  not  cease,  and  that  he  abated  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope, »  but  steered  right  on,  encompassed,  as  he  was,  with 
•  evil  days  and  evil  tongues."  And  qierhaps  this  is  the  most 
infallible  criterion  of  the  higher  order  of  minds,  whether  the 
arena  of  their  trials,  or  the  scene  of  their  triumphs  be  the 
council-chamber,  the  battle-field,  or  the  closet.  This  irrepres- 
sible ener^,  equally  active  and  equally  hopeful  amid  the 
storms  of  fate  and  misfortune —  is  an  energy  which  the  sun- 
shine of  success  seems  almost  to  deprive  of  that  atmosphere 
of  diflBcttlty  and  danger  in  which  it  appears  to  live.  Nor  can 
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we  for^t  that  it  is  to  this  element  of  danger,  difficultj  and 
persecution  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  stirring  up  of 
great  spirits  to  immortal  deeds.  Thej  seem  to  corrupt  and 
stagnate  in  the  calm  of  prosperity  ;  the  tempest  of  misfortune 
seems  as  necessary  to  those  vast  and  sea-like  minds  as  the  hur- 
ricane is  to  the  ocean  of  the  tropics :  it  prevents  them  from 
slumhering  and  corrupting  in  inactivity,  and  by  its  agitation 
turns  ^up  the  wealth  that  is  sepulchred  in  their  abysses. 

He  now  ventured  ,to  republish  his  pamphlet,  entitled  :  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters^  in  which ,  with  a  grave 
irony  reminding  the  reader  of  Swift's  celebrated  proposal  that 
the  poor  should  be  supplied  with  food,  by  the  new  expedient 
of  devouring  the  •  surplus  population, »  he  recommends,  as  a 
means  of  extirpating  dissent,  that  the  preachers  in  conventicles 
should  be  hanged,  and  their  congregations  banished.  That  this 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  a  serious  proposition  by  the 
Parliament,  originating  as  it  did,  from  a  known  Dissenter, 
would  be  incredible,  were  we  not  informed  that  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  (to  advocate  toleration  of  whose  doctrines  and 
worship  was  the  object  of  the  publication)  were  deceived  by 
the  plausibility  of  De  Foe's  language.  Complaints  against  the 
book  were  accordingly  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  25th  of  February  1702—1703,  a  Resolution  was 
passed  that  « this  book,  being  full  of  false  and  scandalous  re- 
flections on  this  Parliament,  and  tending  to  promote  sedition, 
be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  New  Pa- 
lace-Yard. • 

De  Foe  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  secrete  himself;  and 
we  are  perhaps  less  inclined  to  regret  his  unmerited  persecu- 
tion, as  this  circumstance  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate, 
though  perhaps  not  verj^  flattering,  description  of  his  person. 
In  a  Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  our  author,  dated 
«St.  James's,  Jan.  10th  1702— 1703 »  is  the  following  «signa- 
lement  •  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  :  « Whereas  Daniel 
De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous 
and  seditious  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Shortest  Way  'with  the 
Dissenters ;  he  is  a  middle-sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years 
old,  of  a  brown  complexion,    and  dark-brown  coloured  hairt 
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bal  wean  a  wig,  a  liooked  nose,  a  diarp  ebin,  grey  eyes, 
and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  was  bom  in  London,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  hose-factor  in  Freeman's  Yard,  inCom^ 
hill,  and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick  and*«pantile  works  near 
Tilbury  fort,  in  Essex  ;  whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
or  any  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  so  as  he  may 
he  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  L.50,  which  her 
Majesty  has  ordered  to  be  immediately  paid  upon  such  dis- 
covery. » 

He  was  soon,  as  may  be  supposed,  apprehended,  fined,  and 
exposed  in  the  pillory.  aXhus, »  says  he:  twas  I  a  second 
time  ruined  ;  for  by  this  affair  I  lost  above  3500Xi.  sterling.  • 
During  his  imprisonment  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  complete 
ccdlection  of  his  writings ,  which  was'  pnblilhed  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  and  amused  himself  by  writing  An  Ode  to  the 
PMoty^  in  which  he  retorts,  in  stem  and  nigged  iambics, 
upon  his  persecutors,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his  undeser- 
ved punishment. 

TbatDeFoe  is  no  exception  to  that  indifference  with  which  each 
age  and  country  seems  to  have  regarded  its  greatest  spirits — 
justifying  the  Scriptural  remark  that  « a  prophet  is  not  honour* 
ed  in  his  own  country » — will  be  proved  by  the  insulting  and 
contemptuous  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Dunciad  of  Pope, 
who  couples  it  with  that  of  his  opponent  Tutchin,  one  of  those 
wretched  scribblers  who  live  only  in  satire  ,  and  who  are 
rescued  from  deserved  oblivion  only  by  the  ridicule  of  the  sa- 
tirist or  the  confutation  of  their  greater  opponents,  condemned 
to  a  species  of  degrading  immortality,  and  exhibited:  to  our  view, 
as  the  malefactor  is  elevated  on  the  « bad  eminence  •  of  his  gib- 
bet, by  beiag  lifted  up  for  the  mockery  of  posterity  on  a 
pedestal  of  infamy.  That  Pope  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
of  the  trae  merits  of  the  writer  whom  he  has  classed  with 
die  literary  pandar  Curll ,  and  with  the  miserable  hack 
Tutchin,  would  be  a  fact  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  disgraceful 
to  his  judgment,  were  it  not  unfortunately  a  circumstance  to 
which  every  age,  every  ^country,  every  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Literature  aflbrds  a  parallel.     If  Waller,    the  elegant  and 
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courtly  poet^  Ibe  tebg  of  his  afB,  oonld  hMre  writteii  tkai 
of  the  august  name  of  Hilton:  « Tbe  old  blind  achoolmactar 
John  Milton,  had  publishod  a  tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man  ;  if  its  length^be  considered  as  meril,  it  hath  no  other,  • 
we  cannot  wonder-^-howoTer  we  may]  lament  such  blindBe«>- 
to  see  Pope  writing  of  an  author  whose  works  were  to  be 
more  uniyersally  read  than  his  own  : 

•  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe; 

•  And  Tutchin,  flagrant  from  the  scourge,  below.* 

Not  contented  with  this  unpleasant  subject  for  iambics,  De 
Foe  afterwards  wrote  a  Hymn  to  the  Gallov^s. 

On  the  Uh  of  February  170<k  appeared  the  first  number  of 
a  periodical  planned  and  commenced  by  Be  Foe  during  his 
imprisonment,  entitled  The  Review^  and  which  was  publish- 
ed twice  a*week  till  March,  1705,  when  it  was  continued  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  till  May  1713,  forming, 
when  collected,  nine  Tolumes.  It  contained  foreign  and  do* 
mestic  news,  politics,  and  commercial  intelligence,  with  an 
admixture  of  Ught  and  amusing  matter,  embodied  in  the 
form  of  conversations  of  an  imaginary  society,  which  the 
author  called  «The  Scandal  Club, »  and  which  discussed  the 
topics  of  the  day. 

During  his  imprisonment  our  indefatigable  author,  not  con* 
tent  with  the. labour  of  his  Reyiew,  published  The  Storm,  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  casualties  which  occurred  in 
the  great  tempest  on  the  26th  November  1703. 

It  is  perhaps  in  such  works  as  the  last-mentioned,  the  des- 
cription of  those  terrible  calamities  against  which  no  human 
foresight  can  protect ,  which  no  human  skill  can  resist, 
that  the  peculiar  genius  of  De  Foe  appears  most  triumphant. 
Tbe  earnest  and  unadorned  style  which  is  his  characteristic, 
the  air  of  good  faith  and  seriousness  which  resulto  from  his  al- 
ways personating  a  character  to  which  we  cannot  attribute  the 
digbtest  deviation  from  fact^^that  of  a  plain  seaman  or  hon- 
est London  Tradesman — and  above  all  the  sound  and  reason* 
able  pi*ecept8  of  morality  and  religion  which  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  inculcating,  render  such  of  his  works  as  describe 
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gteit  MliMitl  enlAmilj,  Mefa  as  the  Storm  and  th« 
FiltfleiiM,  ixtranordinary  pb^notftMA  in  Litemtlire. 

Al  Ike  end  ol  1604,  white  impriamed  in  Newgate^  without 
hope  aftd  withoat  frteiids,  the  government,  perhaps  conscious 
of  tfaa  femor  they  had  coitiniitted  in  depriying  thetaselves  of 
ID  powerful  an  instrnmeilt  aa  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  perhaps 
repentant  of  the  unmerited  suflhritigs  of  their  Tictim ,  began 
to  tern  their  attention  to  the  prisoner  so  long  languishing  in 
eonfineaaent.  Sir  Robert  Harlejr,  then  Secretary  of  State,  sent 
ft  maaaage  to  De  Foe^  Inquiring  « what  he  could  do  for  him)  • 
and  in  all  probability)  represented  his  ease  to  the  Queen.  She 
however,  did  not  immediately  consent  to  his  liberation ,  hot 
lent ,  though  the  hands  of  Lord  Godolphiii ,  a  considerable 
earn  lo  hia  wife.  She  afterwards^  by*  the  same  diedium,  con'- 
teyed  to  De  Foe  a  suin  equivalent  to  his  fine  and  diMshargOt 
and  by  thua  libei^ting  hitas  from  Newgate,  attached  him  per- 
manently to  her  itilerest* 

This  foftilnate  revolntion  in  his  afiain  took  place  at  the 
and  of  1704,  and  he  retired,  immediately  on  his  liberationn 
to  his  family  at  Bury  St.  Edmund  :  where  he  resumed  his 
labonrs,  signalieing  his  liberation  by  a  Hymn  to  F'ictory, 
and  a  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  the 
aabjeets  of  both  which  pieces  were  suggested  by  the  late  bril- 
liant vietoriei  of  that  illustrious  general. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  De  Foe  resided  quietly 
with  his  family,  continuing  his  Review,  though  exposed  t^ 
nnmberiess  machinations  on  the  part  of  hi^  rirulent  enemies. 
His  position  however,  as  a  freeholder  and  liveryman  of  the 
City  of  London,  united  with  a  considerable  degree  of  resolu* 
tion  and  personal  courage,  enabled  him  to  encounter  and  over^ 
come  their  designs  upon  his  liberty  and  reputation.  In  1706, 
however,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  De  Foe  to  enter  upoA 
a  new  career,  and  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  diplomatist. 
While  (he  great  question  of  the  Union  between  fingland  and 
Scotland  was  being  agitatad,  the  coort  could  not  but  fee)  the 
necessity  of  employing  an  agent  possessed  of  skill,  conraiercial 
etperience,  and  insinuating  manners,  to  forward  a  measwre, 
which  was  for  many  reasons  etoeeidingly  xttipuftkl^r  in  Soot^ 
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land.  For  this  delicate  and  important  miarion  De  Foe  was 
selected  by  Godblphin,  and  after  being  honoured  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  was  despatched  to  Ediabttr^,  charged 
with  the  difficult  task  of  promoting  bj-  every  means  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Union.  What  his  instructions  were,  is  still  a  se- 
cret ;  that  he  was  received  in  Scotland  in  a  diplomatic  Gharacter, 
is  almost  certain,  and  no  less  that,  in  that  character  of  a  po- 
litical agent,  empowered  to  carry  on  definitive  negociations 
with  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he  incurred  the  dislike  and 
odium  of  the  people,  which  were  naturally  directed  against 
the  person  charged  with  an  office  so  unpopular  as  his  duty, 
then  was. 

'  Unless  indeed  he  exaggerates  the  dangers  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  in  the  performance  of  this  mission,  in  order  to 
enhance  his  services,  the  risk  of  assassination  must  be  counted 
among  the  perils  which  he  evaded.  He  did  not  neglect  to 
endeavour  to  soften  the  distrust  and  dislike  evinced  by  tke 
Scots  towards  his  personal  and  diplomatic  character,  by.  vrrit- 
ing  a  poem  entitled  Caledoma,  laudatory  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  his  negociation  was  successful, 
the  Act  of  Union  being  passed  by  the  Scots  Parliament  in 
January  1707,  and  De  Foe  returned  in  the  following  month 
to  London,  where  it  is  supposed  he  received  the  reward  of 
his  services  in  a  pension  from  the  Queen  ;  and  immediately 
began  to  compose  a  history  of  the  event  in  which  he  had 
borne  so  important  a  part.  During  the  period  which  intervenes 
between  this  time  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  which,  included 
the  war,  De  Foe  appears  to  have  resided  quietly  at  Newington* 
occupied  with  the  publication  of  his  review  —  though  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  violent  attacks  from  his  political  opponents: 
but  he  was  destined  soon  to  plunge  once  mc^re  into  the  troubled 
waters  of  political  polemics. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Harley  and  Godolphin,  his  patrons  and  protectors,  the 
pension  with  which  De  Foe's  exertions  in  Scotland  had  been 
rewarded,  ceased;  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  again  re- 
course to  pamphlet-writing  for   a  subsistence.     The   troubled 
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and  agitated  state  of  parties  supplied  him  with  abundant  sub* 
jects,  and  either  forgetting  or  disregarding  the  fact  which  the 
prison  and  the  pillory  might  have  taught  him,  that  the  frenzy 
of  party*feeling  has  no  yery  delicate  appreciation  of  a  jest,  he- 
incurred  another  prosecution  and  imprisonment  by  a  number 
of  political  jenx  d'esprit,  the  principal  of  which  were  two 
pamphlets  called  What  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?  and 
TFkat  y  the  Queen  should  die  ?  both  titles  being  obviously 
ironical,  or  as  he  says  himself*.  •  Nothing  could  be  more  plain , 
than  that  the  titles  of  these  are  amusements,  in  order  to  get 
the  books  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  Jacobites.  •  Notwithstanding  his  explanation,  he  was  con- 
victed, fined  L.800,'  and  a  second  time  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. Here  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  the  publication 
of  the  Review ;  which,  by  a  curious  fatality,  was  commenced 
and  dropped  by  the  author  while  in  confinement  in  the  same 
prison. 

After  remaining  in  prison  a  few  months  he  was  liberated 
by  the  Queen's  order  in  November  1713. 

But  though  released,  and  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  ad- 
mitted, he  was  neglected  by  the  court,  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  took  place  July  1714,  left  him  defenceless  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  « No  sooner, »  he  says,  « was  the  queen 
«dead,  and  the  King,  as  of  right,    proclaimed,  but  the  rage 

•  of  men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  their  threats 
« were  such  as  I  am  not  able  to  express :  and  though  I  have 
■  written   nothing  since  the   queen's  death,  yet  a  great  many 

•  things  are  called  by  my  name,  and  I  bear  the  answerer's  in- 
« suits.  •  Be  Foe's  prospect  at  this  time  was  more  gloomy  than 
at  any  part  of  his  career.  Deprived  of  the  resources  afforded 
by  the  sale  of  his  review,  his  protectors  no  longer  in  power, 
without  his  pension,  and  exposed  to  the  unceasing  attacks  of 
personal  and  political  malignity,  his  health  beginning  to  fail, 
he  however  appears  to  have  retained  the  vigour  of  his  reso- 
lution and  the  strength  of  his>  intellect.  He  accordingly  as- 
serted the  innocence  of  his  public  conduct,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  character  in  j4n  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice^  though 
it  he  of  his  worst  Enemies^  being  an  Account  of  his  Con-^ 
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duo$  in  PubUc  Affairs:  Tliis  work  appeared  in  1T1S>  mi 
eoniaiBB  a  long  an4  eirouinaUnlial  defalk  of  hm  pn^tkil 
conduct,  and  a  meflt  affeaing  delail<^  Us  Aifl^rinii.  Xbi9  vat 
the  conclusion  of  oiir  author  a  political  oaraar  i  and  we  may 
conceive  that  when  employed  in  detailing  what  W  had  dona 
and  how  he  had  been  rewarded  -^  whe«  he  recapituhilad  thn 
long  historj  of  labour  and  of  patnotism  on  the  one  huid,  mA 
ingratitude  and  faction  oa  the  otfaer^^that  eTon  lis  sturdy  apiril 
gave  way  before  a  contenifilation  no  painful :  he  w«;9  aeiaad 
with  apoplexy  while  engaged  en  ihi»  wetk«  It  was  haweipor 
puhlisfaed  by  his  friends,  and  the  profits  arising  from  iia  salt 
seem  to  have  been  his  only  soiAToe  of  subaiatence  during  hie 
illness. 

On  his  recovery^  a  great  rey^utieA  had  taken  pltmin  (he 
mind  and  character  of  De  Foe.  IXiseasQ  and  sorrow  bad  paa* 
sed  through  his  mind,  softening  and  lioosening  the  aeil,  and 
developing  the  fertility  that  it  possessed. 

Weary  of  « that  troubled  sea  of  noisea  and  harah  discen- 
« tents, »  to  use  the  words  of  MiJton  ;  t  the  advefufury  bariking 
•  al  the  door » ^^  sick  of  the  degrading  and  heating  controver-* 
sies  of  political  parties,  his  mind,  which  retained  ita  yigonr 
while  it  had  lost  its  acerbity,  was  devoted  — fbr  Ike  irestof 
his  life  -^  to  the  creation  of  those  admBraUe  iotiens  which 
will  be  admired  while  literature  eixists ;  nay,  which  perhape 
the  total  destruction  of  the  language  in  which  ihey  ane  writ- 
ten, would  not  suffice  to  obliterate  from  the  world. 

The  History  of  Alexander  Setldrk^  rel«^  in  Woodca 
'Rogers'  Yoyage  round  the  WorU,  suggested  The  Life  and 
Surprising  Ad^entiofes  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  How  De.  Foe, 
in  the  construction  of  this  unequalled  work,  impnyvcd  «pon 
the  meagre  account  whieh  by  common  consent  i»  supposed  1p 
have  given  the  oviginal  idea  —  wijth  what  wende^fal  sldll  he 
has  invented  a  series  of  events,  whieh  tbaugh  fhauliar  nra 
nevev  eommon-place ,  though  minute  aie  bkmv  tedie«ei  and 
created  an  imaginary  character  with  wbeae  laheiirs  and  aul- 
feringS)  ail  agaa,  all  oharaetera «  all  counttiea  e^piaHy  ayoih- 
pathize,  and  all  equally  understand-*-^  to  examine  critieaUy  a 
work  which  every  child  baa  read  with  rapture  and  every  eld 
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irilfa  49liflilr-4liii  U  wt  tbe  plK^.  W^  Mtidpate  a  atler 
oyyortttnity  for  Uif  {Mfformaoco  of  (he  doligbtful  talk  of  m- 
deaYouring  to  poini  out  aooio  of  D^  Foo'»  elaima  to  0¥r  ad* 
miration.  The  popularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  immediate, 
steady,  and  immense  :  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  second 
Tolume  with  equal  success,  though  it  is  perceptibly  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  first  part ;  forming  no  exception  to  the 
|[eneral  rule  of  Continuations. — Though  t>e  Foe,  in  this  second 
part  is  inferior  to  himself,  he  is  yet  immeasurably  superior 
to  all  beside :  if  the  -second  'part  possess  less  interest  than  the 
ilrst,'ii  would  be  as  rain  to  compare  it  with  any  other, of  the 
innumerable  fictions  which  the  success  of  this  romance  natu- 
rally suggested,  as  to  look  for  a  Poem  which  should  equal 
Ae  Para^se  Regained — excepting  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Reluctant,  and  naturally  so,  to  leave  unworked  so  rich  a 
mine  of  fame  and  profit,  De  Foe  shortly  afterwards  published 
Serious  Reflections  durihg  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
-with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World,  This  work,  consist* 
itog  of  a  number  of  religious  meditations  haying  nothing  ne- 
cessarily connecting  them  with  the  history  of  Crusoe,  though 
much  admired  at  the  time,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  found 
at  j>resent :  nor  is  it  -^we  are  compelled  to  say  —  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  search. 

In  1720  appeared  The  Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton^  the  first  of  a  series  of  narratives  in  what  the  Spaniards 
call  the  Gusto  Picaresco :  describing  the  adventures  by  sea  and 
land  of  robbers  and  buccaneers  ;  a  style  in  which,  from  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination  and  his  unequalled  power  of  per- 
sonating the  character  of  a  rude  but  sensible  narrator,  De  Foe 
was  admirably  calculated  to  excel. 

Of  his  remaining  publications — of  various  merit,  though  none 
ever  possessed  or  are  likely  to  obtain  the  popularity  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  —  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
titles  ;  The  Dumb  Philosopher^  History  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bellf  Remarkable  Life  of  Colonel  Jack^  Spy  on  the  Conjuror, 
Memoirs  of  a  CauaUer^  Fortunate  Mistress,  New  Voyage 
round  the  World. 

This  great  genius  died  in  London  April  24th  1730,  at  the 
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age  of  70,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  fomily  in  tolerable 
Gircnmstanoes ,  though  we  regret  to  add  that  his  declining  jears 
ware  embittered  hf  distressing  family  fends. 


NoTB.  The  Russian  public,  we  believe,  possesses  one,  if  not 
more,  soi-disant  versions  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  from  which 
however,  as  they  were  made  from  the  imperfect  abridgement 
of  Campe,  or  the  still  more  faulty  French  translation,  the 
spirit  of  De  Foe's  peculiar  and  admirable  style  has  evaporated. 
We  look  forward,  therefore,  with  anxiety  to  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  promised  translation  of  Mr.  Korsakoff,  made 
directly  from  the  original  —  a  work  likely,  in  its  form  and 
decoration ,  to  be  worthy  of  the  skill  with  which  the  literary 
portion  will  be  executed  by  the  able  translator. 

We  anticipate  the  agreeable  task  of  noticing  more  at  length 
Mr.  KorsakofTs  work. 
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TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES 

IN  ASU  MINOR,  MESOPOTAMIA,  CHALPEA,  and  ARMENIA. 

BT    W.  Y.    AIH8W0BTH,  V.6.8.  &C. 


'  Much  interest  was  excited' in  the  religious  world  bjthe  ac- 
counts of  the  Chaldean  Christians,  incidentally  collected  during 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  ;  and  it  was  stimulated  rather  than 
gratified  bj  the  information  subsequently  derived  from  the 
gentlemen  whom  the  Board  of  American  Missions  sent  into 
the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  united  with  the  Geographical  Society  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  to  these  interesting  tribes,  supposed 
on  reasonable  grounds  to  have  preserved  more  of  the  simple 
forms  of  primitive  Christianity  than  any  of  the  European  na* 
tions.  As  the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Chaldeans  had  been  very  im* 
perfectly  explored,  instructions  were  given  to  the  members  of 
the  expe'dition  to  examine  and  survey  the  less  known  parts  of 
Anatolia,  and  determine  the  position  of  the  principal  cities, 
the  height  of  as  many  mountains  as  possible,  and  the  courses 
of  the  most  remarkable  rivers.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations present  a  mass  of  geographical  and  geological  details, 
which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear dry  and  tedious  to  general  readers ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
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pass  them  over,  halting  onlj  for  a  moment  to  take  a  sunrej 
of  one  of  the  cave-yillages  of  Cappadocia. 

«Oar  route  lay  over  plains  and  uplands,  till  we  approached  the 
Sevri  Hisar  hills,  when  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  entered  deep 
and  rocky  ravines,  at  the  foot  of  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Hasan 
Tagh.  The  Brst  we  entered  contained  a  few  grotCo«s  and  caves, 
which  kept  increasing  in  number  ad  we  progressed,  *%i)l  we  came  to 
what  had  evidently  been  a  very  populous  site,  and  where,  superad- 
ded to  the  caves,  were  ruins  of  dwelling-houses,  arches  of  stone- 
work, &c.,  still  standing  in  the  valley.  This  plac«  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  day,  Belistermeh.  Ravines  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, almost  without  interruption  to  the  succession  of  grottoes, 
many  .of  which  were  rudely  ornamented  in  front,  led  us  to  Gelve- 
dery,  where  we  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  fifad  a  large  co- 
lony of  Greeks  living  in  these  caves,  mostly  built  up  in  front,  and 
occupying  not  only  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  but  also  the  face  of 
the  precipice  to  its  very  top,  add  stretching  up  a  narrow  ravine, 
which,  towards  its  upper  part,  became  choked  with  these  semi-sub- 
terranean dwellings.  We  had  now  the  pleasure  of  contemplating; 
what  one  of  these  cave- villages  or  towns  was  when  inhabited;  and 
were  all  anxiety  to  get  into  one  of  the  houses,  but  this  anxiety  on 
our  part  was  not  at  all  met  by  the  natives,  who  were  disinclined  to 
receive  us,'  or  to  hold  communication  with  us.  At  length  we  got 
into  a  house,  where  was  a  caverned  odah^  but  it  was  full  of  kha- 
was^^es ;  so  Mr.  Rnssam  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  priest,  who  acted 
kindly,  and  allowed  us  a  room  for  the  night.  These  Greeks,  although 
thus  secluded  from  the  world,  were  not  poor,  and  had  a  goodly 
stone  church  in  the  vale.  From  what  conversation  we  had  with  the 
priests,  it  appears  that  they  claim  a  high  antiquity  to  the  site  of 
Gelvedery,  which  there  Is  ev6ry  reason  to  iJelieve  corresponds  with 
Garsabora.  What  interested  us  greatly,  was  to  endeavour  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  polonies,  in  such  remote  and  sequeltered  spotS) 
but  upon  this  subject  they  could  offer  us  no  information ;  their  fathers 
had  lived  in  the  same  spot,  but  why  it  was  chosen  by  them,  and 
what  advantages  it  had  ever  offered  to  them,  appeared  scarcely  ever 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  a  moment's  thought.  It  is  not  many  years 
itnce  the  Osmanii  government,  by  a  rather  enlightened  policy,  drag- 
ged the  Christians  from  the  caves  of  Osiana,  Tailar,  &c.,  and  made 
them  reside  in  the  New  City,  and  the  troglodites  of  Gelvedery  ap- 
pear to  have  much  horror  of  the  same  fate  hnnglns  over  them;  and 
thus  our  questfons  excited  their  suspicioiis,  and  awakened  fears 
which  all  our  exprewions  of  kindly  and  brotherly  feeling  towards 
them  scarcely  sufficed  to  allay. » 

It    is  probable   that   the  Chriitian   Greeks  of  Cappadocia 
soaght  shelter  in  these  caverned  faslne^tei  from  the  snCcesriT^ 
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iiiTftrions  of  Persians,  Syrians/  and  Ottomans,  though  perhaps 
the  first  of  these  dwellings  were  excavated  by  the  ascetic^, 
who  introduced  their  corruptions  into  Oriental  Christianity 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  The  existing  race  of 
Cappadocians  displays  none  of  the  moroseness  which  isusually 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  troglodyte  life. 

«The  present  condition  of  the  Cappadocian  Greeks  shows  itself 
under  a  .very  favo\irable  aspect.  We  have  seen,  that  while  in  Gel- 
vedery  and  Sowanli,  they  have  in  other  places  issued  from  these, 
and  congr^ated  in  now  flourishing  and  cheerful  towns,  as  Nev  Shehr 
and  Injeh  Su.  In  these  places  there  is  an  aspect  of  ease,  freedom, 
and  prosperity,  which  never  belongs  to  Mohammedan  towns.  Child- 
ren are  playing  about,  flowers  are  trained  up  the  house  walls,  fe- 
males sit  at  their  verandahs,  and  trade  is  bustling  in  the  market; 
add  to  this,  that  the  Cappadocian  Greeks  are,  generally  speaking, 
pleasing  and  unreserved  in  their  manners,  and  their  conversation 
indicated  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  where 
there  are  so  few  books,  and  so  little  education,  and  consequently, 
little  learning.  In  the  villages,  the  men,  marrying  early,  repair  to 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to  trade,  while  to  the  women  is  left  the 
care  of  the  house,  the  flock,  and  the  vineyard ;  an  evil  follows  from 
this,  that  the  females  become  masculine  and  full  of  violent  passions, 
and  when  the  men  return  to  their  homes,  they  are  often  very  far 
from  finding  an  echo  to  the  subdued  tones  and  more  polished  man- 
ners which  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  in  the  civilized  world.  The  ' 
priests*  who  remain  at  home  might  be  supposed  t9  have  some  coun- 
teracting influence,-  but  they  are  often  old,  have  rarely  above  mo- 
derate capacities,  and  are  frequently  disregarded  and  disrespected. 
But  apart  from  these  minor  considerations,  these  Cappadocian  Greeks 
certainly  constitute  a  tribe  themselves,  distinguished  by  their  manners, 
their  hahits,  and  their  independent  prosperity  and  civilization,  and 
not  so  much  surpassing  other  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  by  their  pro- 
gressive civilization,  as  excelling  them  in  having  become  less  changed, 
and  less  humbled  and  prostrated,  than  other  Greek  communities  are 
by  four  centuries  of  Osmanli  tyranny.* 

The  Kurds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Taurus  are  a  far  less 
interesting  race  than  their  Greek  neighbours,  but  they  are  still 
worthy  of  our  notice,  if  it  were  only  from  the  similarity 
which  all  travellers  describe  as  existing  between  them  and  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

>  We  were  now  rendered  aware  that  we  were  in  a  district  of  Kurds 
who  were  in  the  vassal,  but  not  the  subject  state.     The  ragged  garb 
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of  ihe  rustic  was  supplanted  by  a  haodbome  highland  and  military 
costume,  a  waistcoat  of  brown  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  braided  jacket 
of  the  same  material,  open,  with  loose  sleeves.  The  wide  trowsers 
of  blue  stuiT,  open  to  the  knee  but  tight  to  the  legs,  were  upheld 
by  a  narrow  waistband,  so  as  not  to  impede  active  or  prolonged 
exercise,  and  the  feet  were  protected  by  good  laced  boots.  Every 
man  carried  his  gun  on  his  back,  and  his  pouch  by  his  side.  The 
latter  was  made  of  the  same  coloured  cloth  as  his  jacket,  and  adorn- 
ed by  two  or  three  black  tassels.  The  features  of  the  men  (who  as 
usual  with  the  Kurds,  were  strong,  muscular,  and  sinewy,  any  one 
equal  to  two  such  Osmanlis  as  constituted  the  army  of  liafiz  Pasha,) 
were  regular  and  handsome,  and  more  expressive  of  reckless  daring, 
than  of  that  low  deceitful  cupidity  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
Arab.  The  women  were  also  very  good-looking,  and  had  generally 
fine  heads  of  glossy  black  hair.  They  did  not  cover  their  faces. 
We  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  contemplating  these  villagers,, 
for  we  rested  ourselves  half  an  hour  by  a  fountain  side,  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  great  plane-tree, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants.  ■ 

Our  travellers  had  hoped  thai  their  progress  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  army  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  not  anticipating  the  ease  with  which  it  would  be 
routed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Nizib.  They  proceeded,  there- 
fore, towards  the  camp,  and  saw  on  the  road  some  signal 
proofs  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  arrangements  made  by  an 
Oriental  commissariat.  » 

•  The  carcasses  of  camels  and  horses,  some  newly  dead,  but  others 
emitting  most  noxious  effluvia,  were  encountered  in  numbers,  and 
fully  showed  how  severe  were  the  tasks  to  which  the  animals  were 
put  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  army.  Nor  was  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians  less  in  this  department ;  for  on  a  subse- 
quent  journey,  made  some  lime  after  the  battle,  from  Aleppo  to  Bi- 
rch jik,  I  saw  the  skeletons  of  nearly  a  hundred  camels  on  various 
parts  of  the  road.  When  soldiers,  occupied  in  the  commissariat, 
had  a  horse  drop  upon  the  road,  they  ripped  up  the  skin  and  cut- 
ting a  bit,  carried  it  to  the  camp,  as  a  proof  that  the  animal  was 
really  dead.  We  saw  a  party  engaged  in  this  operation ;  the  animal 
was  panting  wilh  thirst,  heat,  and  exhaustion,  unable  to  proceed  or 
to  die,  and  writhing  under  the  knife.  Parties  driving  their  loads  to 
the  camp,  others  hastening  with  unladen  horses  for  /urther  sup- 
plies, a  few  craven  laggards  slowly  progressing  to  join  the  martial 
band,  khawasses  on  their  way  to  hurry  tardy  peasants  or  construct 
rafts  up  the  river,  tatars  bound  to  the  mulensellims  of  disUnt  towns, 
and  the  aghas  of  districls,  and  officers  upon  various  duties,  gleamed 
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(brougb  the  sun's  misty  glare^  and  leut  life  to  the  great  open  fur- 
nace in  which  we  all  moved.  iT 

It  was  the  good  or.  evil  fortune  of  the  travellers  to  witness 
the  battle  of  Nizib,  for  while  on  one  hand  they  were  grati- 
fied by  the  display  of  an  unusual  and  picturesque  system  of 
tactics,  on  the  other  hand  they  were  exposed  to  much  danger 
from  a  disorganized  mass,  not  at  all  unlikely  to  attribute  their 
defeat  to  the  presence  of  jnfidels  in  their  lines,  especially 
when  their  fanaticism  was  stimulated  by  their  rapacity.  The 
preliminary  skirmishing  of  the  irregular  cavalry  on  both  sides 
presented  .a  novel  spectacle  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  movements  of  European  troops. 

uA  horseman  gallops,  as  if  towards  the  foe,  an  opponent  advances 
to  the  rencounter ;  when  sufficiently  near  they  discharge  their  pis- 
tols at  one  another;  Kurd  followed  Kurd,  and  Anazeh,  Anazeh: 
and  the  second  pistol  of  the  first  Kurd  was  fired  with  the  first  pistol 
of  the  second  Anazeh,  while  the  second  pistol  of  the  first  Anazeh 
was  fired  at  the  first  pistol  of  the  second  Kurd,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession ;  horsemen  continually  relieving  one  another,  and  each  cava- 
lier sweeping  round,  so  that  by  the  time  his  pistols  were  unloaded 
he  was  in  the  rear  to  load  again.  Succe^  in  these  manoeuvres  de- 
pends considerably  upon  the  horse,  which  must  be  very  quick  in 
turning  round,  or  else  the  cavalier  would  come  unarmed  upon  a 
third  opponent ;  and  also  upon  the  horseman  in  the  rear,  who  must 
be  qnick  enough  to  take  new  opponents  off  the  hands  of  an  old  an- 
tagonist. The  horses  were,  indeed,  so  well  trained,  that  they  often 
performed  their  part  of  the  service  after  they  had  lost  their  rider, 
who  had  been  shot  on  the  first  or  second  rencounter,  but  the  relief 
from  behind  was  frequently  uncertain  and  ill  regulated. »  ^ 

Even  more  curious  was  the  appearance  of  the  martial  der- 
vishes, half  idiots  and  half  hypocrites,  whom  the  Turks  regard 
with  superstitious  reverence,  pardoning  their  roguery  for  the 
grimace  of  devotion  with   which  it  is  accompanied. 

•  There  was  a  martial  dervish  in  the  camp  who  wore  a  sword*  ^nd 
being  tolerated  for  his  many  oddities  used  to  take  great  liberties 
with  the  Pasha ;  to-day  he  afforded  us  no  small  merriment  hy  his 
prowess.  Drawing  his  sabre  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  the  enemy, 
but  took  care  to  turn  round  before  reaching  the  scene  of  action;  he 
then  came  galloping  up  to  the  Serasker  brandishing  his  weapon;  and 
proclaiming  that  he  had  challenged  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  the  enemy  of 
God,  the  prophet  Mohammed,  and  his  viceregent  the  Sultan,  but 
that  no  one  had  dared  to   fight  him.     He  performed   a   variety   of 
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Other  equally  ridiculoas  antics.  There  was  also  another  moreharnt- 
less  idiot  in  the  camp,  who  was  deformed,  and  subject  to  religious 
hallucinations ;  this  man  had  followed  the  soldiers  from  Malatiyeh, 
he  was  a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  had  received  a  good  Nizam 
dress.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Serasker's  tent,  where  one  of  his 
frequent  amusements  was  to  come  and  stroke  me  behind  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  on  which  occasions  I  could  scarcely  preserve 
my  gravity,  but  the  Mohammedans  considered  this  a  token  of  favour 
and  success.  I  never  ^aw  either  of  these  camp  oddities  after  the 
battle,  and  almost  doubt  if  they  effected  their  escape. » 

In  the  end,  the  Turks  were  routed,  and  the  travellers,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  enter  into  Mesopotamia  by  the  route  which 
they  had  first  chosen,  returned  to  Constantinople.  After  some 
delay  they  again  started,  and  with  little*  difficulty  reached  Mo- 
sul, the  present  capital  of  Mesopotamia.  As  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  a  British  vice-consul  to  that  city  <;onfers  upon 
i^  some  commercial  importance,  we  shall  extract  Mr.  Ains* 
worth's  notice  of  its  trading  capabilities. 

tt While  busy  in  improving  the  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities 
of  this  place,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  lawless  tribes,  the 
Kurds  of  Rawanduz  and  Amadiyeh  to  the  east,  the  Bahdinan  Kurds 
and  Mosul  Ashirat  of  Arabs  to  the  north,  the  Izedis  of  Sinjar  to  the 
west,  and  the  Shammar  Bedwins  to  the  south,  the  Pasha  has  been 
draining  the  resources  of  the  town  and  province  to  the  utmost, 
so  much  so,  that  many  would  have  left  to  seek  a  home  where  in- 
dustry and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  less  insupportably  taxed,  but 
for  a  precaution  taken  by  the  Pasha,  to  allow  of  no  one  to  pass  the 
gates  of  the  town  without  permission.  Without  these  prominent 
evils,  and  with  a  tranquil  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  Jtfosul 
presents  mercantile  advantages  of  no  common  order.  It  is  immedia- 
tely connected  with  the  great  gall  districts,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
customs  at  Aleppo  may  be  avoided  by  sending  the  galls  direct  to  the 
port  of  Iskenderun,  while  there  are  several  roads  open  to  Persia, 
across  the  mountains,  a  transit  of  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  by 
which,  considering  the  short  distance  and  good  roads  from  Mosul  to 
Iskenderun,  British  manufactures  might  be  distributed  into  the  heart 
of  Persia,  in  a  time  and- at  an  expense,  which  the  line  of  Trebizond, 
Erzrum,  and  Tabriz,  that  of  Bushire  and  Baghdad,  or  the  Russian 
line  of  Astrakhan,  Bakhu,  and  Mezenderan,  can  never  rival.  Mosul 
is  frequently  devastated  by  plague ;  the  period  at  which  the  natives 
place  the  re-occureuce  of  that  calamity  is  every  thirty-one  years. 
The  city  has  also  suffered  occasionally  from  famine,  generally  caused 
by  fire  spreading  in  dry  weather  over  the  fields.  Several  catastrophes 
ojf  this  kind   occurred  during   our  residence  here.   The  fire  spread 
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over  pastures,  common  grass  lands  and  com-  lands,  many  miles  iii 
extent,  and  burning  night  and  day  often  for  a  week,  and  sometimes 
embracing  tbe  whole  horiton.  In  times  of  dearth,  the  natives  mix 
steatitic  earth  with  the  flour,  and  are  even  said,  as  Humboldt  relates 
of  the  Olomak  tribes  on  the  Orinooko,  to  allay  hunger  hy  eating  it 
in  a  pure  state.  There  is  also  a  sweetmeat  much  sought  after  through- 
out the  East,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  steatitic  earth.  I  examined 
it  especially  at  Angora  ;  it  was  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina, 
but  without  chrome  or  iron.* 

Mr.  AiDsworth  has  added  little  to  the  information  supplied 
by  Mr.  Rich  respecting  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ;  but  he  had  an 
opportunity  rarely  enjoyed  by  Europeans,  of  visiting  Al  Hadhr, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  Assyrian,  or  perhaps 
Persian,  antiquity,  ^hic]^  exists  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   .  / 

•  The  ruins  of  Al  Hadhr  present  the  remains  of  a  principal  build- 
ing which  apparently  was  at  once  a  palace  and  a  temple^  and  which 
surpasses  in  extent  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  style  the  ruin  known 
as  the  Tak  i  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers  or  halls,  of  different  sizes,  all  open- 
ing to  the  east,  or  towards  the  rising  sun  and  planets,  and  regularly 
succeeding  one  another  from  north  to  south,  and  was  divide!  into 
t%TO  parts  by  a  wall ;  while  in  the  front  was  another  row  of  ediQces, 
guard -houses,  &c.,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  was  a  great  hall, 
with  ornamented  vault  and  talJ  columns,  similar  to  what  is  observed 
in  the  chief  edifice.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  were  inclosed 
wilhin  a  wall  about  1360  yards  square,  which  left  a  considerable 
space  open  in  front,  and  this  open  square  was  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  town,  which  is  nearly  a  perfect  circle,  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part, about  3  miles  180  yards  in  circumference.  Portions  of  the  cur- 
tain, which  was  10  feet  3  inches  in  width,  still  remain  on  thisram- 
part ;  and  there  also  are  the  ruins  of  thirty-two  bastions,  placed  at 
unequal  intervals.  The  »pace  occupied  by  the  town  still  contains  the 
ruins  of  tombs  and  other  edifices,  and  is  everyvvhere  covered  by 
mounds  of  ruined  buildings.  There  is  also  a  spring,  and  a  channel 
for  water,  not  straight  but  tortuous,  which  crosses  the  town:  and 
there  were  apparently  four  gates,  having  straight  roads  leading  from 
them  to  the  central  edifice.  Every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building 
but  in  the  walls  and  bastions,  and  other  public  monuments,  when 
not  defaced  by  time,  is  marked  with  a  character,  which  is,  for  the 
'most  part,  either  a  Chaldaic  letter  or  numeral.  But  some  of  them 
could  not  be  deciphered  either  by  Mr.  Rassnm  or  by  a  Jewish  rabbi 
of  Jerusalem,    whom  we   consulted  at  Mosul  ,*    for  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark  thai  the  Chaldeans,  or  Chaldees,  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  have  uniformly  adopted  the  Syriac  letters  which  were 
used  by  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  regarding  the  pn- 
gan  writirg  (or  Tergum,  as  they  call  iij  as  an  abomination.  'llieJews, 
however,  who  learned  it  in  their  captivity,  have  retained,  except  in 
their  Talmud  and  some  other  works  written  in  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ter, the  use  of  Chaldean  letters.  Some  of  the  letters  at  Al  Uadhr 
resembled  the  Roman  A,  and  others  were  apparently  astronomical 
signs,  among  which  were  very  common  the  ancient  mirror  and 
handle,  emblematic  of  Venus,  the  Mylitla  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
Alitta  of  the  Arabians,  according  to  Herodotus;  and  the  Nani  or 
Nannania  of  the  Syrians.  These  letters  were  generally  about  one  or 
two  inches  in  size,  and  carefully  sculptured,  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  face  of  each  stone;  this,  still  obtaining  in  a  comparatively  mo- 
dern Chaldean  town,  appears  to  have  been  in  perpetuation  of  the 
practice,  observed  and  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  bricks  in  the  older  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Babylo- 
nian cities,  n 

A  Chaldaic  inscriplion  in  the  great  hall  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  captivity  ;  it  was  translated 
for  him  by  a  Rabbi,  who  stated  its  purport  to  be — «In  justice 
to  thee  who  art  our  salvation,  I  hope  from  thee,  O  God,  help 
against  mine  enemies.  >>We  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Ainsworth 
had  given  us  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  ;  we  have  no  con- 
fidence in*  the  translations  of  Jewish  rabbis  ;  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  play  the  same  tricks  on  credulous  anti- 
quarians that  the  Brahmins  practised  on  poor  Wilford  ;  and 
when  they  found  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  ignorant  of  Chaldee, 
and  anxious  to  discover  any  memorial  of  the  Captivity,,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  invent  a  translation  which  would 
gratify  his  curiosity  and  support  his  theory. 

A  visit  to  the  Yizidis,  or  Izedis,  reprobated  in  the  East  as 
worshippers  of  the  Devil ,  has  enabled  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  add 
something  to  our  information  respecting  this  singular  people, 
and  particularly  to  refute  the  strange  tale  of  their  worship- 
ping a  sanctified  peacock.  From  the  accounts  previously  pub- 
lished, we  were  led  to  conclude  that  in  all  probability  they 
were  an  offset  from  the  ancient  Manichees,  preserving  more 
of  the  old  Persian  Dualism  than  that  impostor.  Their  reve- 
rence for  the  Evil  Principle  does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than 
that  which  many  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster   expressed  for 
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Abriman,  and  chieflj  consists  in  not  speaking  of  him  disres- 
pectfully. Our  travellers  were,  perhaps,  the  first  Christians 
who  e^r  explored  one  of  the  temples  of  this  mysterious  sect. 

*  We  scarcely  expected  to  overcome  so  far  the  religious  scruples 
of  80  severe  and  so  mysterious  a  sect  as  the  Izedis,  as  to  be  allow- 
ed to  penetrate  into  their  sanctuary  ;  but  after  taking  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  huilding,  which  stands  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  clilT, 
and  has  two  conical  spires,  one  larger  than  the  other,  pointed,  and 
supporting  copper  balls  and  crescents,  we  continued  our  way,  and 
were  met  by  the  guardian  of  the  place,  who,  with  some  slight  ex- 
pressions of  distrust ,  ushered  us  to  a  gateway,  which  led  into  a 
vaulted  stone  passage,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  stream  of 
cool  water.  This  passage  was  about  forty  paces  loog,  and  led  into 
an  outer  court ,  overshadowed  by  large  cisterns  of  clear  water,  be- 
sides separate  bathing-rooms  for  the  ablutions  previous  to  prayer. 
Tempted  by  the  refreshing  appearance  of  the  water,  as  well  as  from 
policy,  without  speaking  a  syllable  foreign  to  the  ears  of  those  pre- 
sent, we  washed  ourselves,  and  taking  off  our  shoes,  were  admitted 
into  a  second  and  larger  court-yard,  with  arched  recesses  along- the 
sides,  and  the  temple  at  the  bottom.  This  spot  was  as  clean,  cool, 
and  inviting  as  the  first  yard  ;  and  we  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  delightful  summer  residence  Sheikh' A di  would  make.  Descending 
a  flight  of  steps,  we  now  entered  into  the  building'  itself.  It  was  a 
great  vaulted  apartment,  like  an  ordinary  raesjid.  On  an  elevated 
terrace  within  it,  and  screened  by  green  curtaihs,  was  the  coffin  said 
to  contain  the  remains  of  Sheikh  Adi ;  round  this  were  spots  where 
fires  of  bitumen  and  naphtha  are  made  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
festival.  Beyond  this  hail  is  an  inner  one,  to  which  access  was  re- 
fused us.  1,  however,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  an  apartment  lower 
than  the  chief  one ,  and  containing  only  a  few  planks  and  other 
lumber,  >-a  place  most  decidedly  neither  of  sanctity  nor  of  mystery. 
We  now  asked  the  Izedis  present  concerning  the  peacock,  of  which 
they  at  once  declared  their  ignorance.  The  question  was  put  to 
them  publicly,  and  so  abruptly,  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to 
prepare  an  evasive  answer.  I  carefully  watched  the  expression  of 
their  countenances ,  and  saw  nothing  that  indicated  deceit ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  expression  was  that  of  surprise  at  the  inquiry ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  history  of  the  Melik  Taus,  or 
kii^  peacock,  as  related  by  Father  Manrizio  Garzoni,  M.  Rousseau, 
Buckingham,  and  more  modern  travellers,  as  Mr.  Forbes,  is  a  calum- 
ny invented  by  the  Christians  of  these  countries.  I  ventiure  this  as- 
sertion, however,  with  diffidence ;  for  it  is  curious  that  a  Christian, 
residing  at  Kathandiyath ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  still 
persisted  in  the  truth  of  this  tradition.  The  Kurd  muleteer  remarked 
to  me,  that  I  had  myself  found  it  to  be  a  falsehood. » 
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Mr.  Ainsworth  is  incline  to  adopt  Dr.  Grant's  theory,  that 
the  Yezidis  are  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  but 
the  grounds  for  such  a  conjecture  are  so  vague  and  *unsatis* 
factory,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  an  examintfion. 

Iii  our  708th  Number,  we  examined  at  some  length  Dr. 
'  Grant's  account  of  the  Christian  tribes  in  the  Chaldean  moun- 
tains :  Mr.  Ainsworth  more  than  confirms  the  Doctor^s  favour- 
able description  of  this  interesting  people. 

•At  the  village  of  Hayis ,  we  found  Ishiyah ,  bishop  of  Berrawi , 
with  its  attendants ,  waiting  for  us ;  although  an.  old  man  ,  he  had 
walked  from  his  residence  at  Duri,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  meet 
us.  The  first  specimen  of  a  chief  dignitary  of  the  Chaldean  church 
was  highly  favourable.  I  had  expected  a  bishop  with  a  dagger  and 
sword  —  perhaps  ,  as  it  was  time  of  war,  with  a  coat-of-mail ;  but , 
instead  of  that ,  we  saw  an  aged  man ,  of  spare  habit ,  with  much 
repose  and  dignity  in  his  manners ,  and  a  very  benevolent  and  in- 
telligent aspect,  his  hair  and  beard  nearly  silver -white,  his  forehead 
ample  and  unclouded,  and  his  countenance,  from  never  eating  meat, 
uncommonly  clear  and  fair.  Welcoming  us  in  the  most  urbane  man- 
ner, he  held  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  a  custom  common  in  this  coun- 
try, and  accompanied  the  ceremony  by  expressions  of  civility  and 
regard.  Dr.  Grant  describes  the  same  bishop  as  a  most  patriarchal 
personage.  The  bishop  wished  to  walk  back ;  but  we  offered  him 
the  use  of  a, horse.  I  was  not  fatigued,  and  preferred  walking;  bu^. 
he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  ride,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi* 
culty  that  we  got  him  to  mount  a  loaded  mule,  where  he  could  sit 
safe  between  the  bsgs.  We  then  started,  Kasha  Mandu,  and  a  poorly- 
dressed  man  carrying  a  hooked  stick,  walking  ceremoniously  before. 
The  happy  moral  influence  of  Christianity  could  not  be  more  plainly 
manifested  than  in  the  change  of  manners  immediately  observable  in 
the  country  we  had  now  entered  into ,  and  which  presented  itself 
with  the  more  force  from  its  contrast  with  the  sullen  ferocity  of 
the  Mohammedans.  The  kind,  cordial  manners  of  the  people ,  and 
the  great  respect  paid  to  their  clergy,  were  among  the  first-fruits  of 
that  influence  which  showed  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  us,  after  a  prolonged- residence  among  proud  Mahom- 
medans  and  servile  Christians,  than  to  observe  on  this,  our  little 
procession ,  the  peasants  running  from  the  villages  even  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  flocking  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  benevolent  white-haired 
dignitary.  This  was  done  with  the  head  bare,  a  practice  unknown 
among  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ,  and  so  great  was  the  an- 
xiety to  perform  this  act  of  kindly  reverence,  that  little  children 
were  held  up  in  the  arms  of  their  fathers  to  partake  in  it.  Kasha 
Mandu  also  came  in  for  his  share  of  congratulations  and  welcomingt. 
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EverywlMre  the  aanie  pleasiog  testimonies  of  respect ,  mingled  witV 
love,  were  exhibited.*  . 

We  miut  hoireter  say,  that  there  are  circumskances  which 
Bsafce  i»  disposed  to  receive  some  of  our  author's  statements 
on  the  religioos  stale  of  the  Chaldeans  with  a  little  caution. 
Mr.  Ainswortfa  is  animated  hj  chat  fierce  ultra-protestant  feel« 
ing  which  threatened  to  come  into  fashion  when  he  was  leav*- 
ing  England  ;  he  is  pertinacious  in  his  use  of  the  vulgar  term 
papist,  and  he  favours  us  with  very  strong  opinions  on  con- 
troverted points  of  divinity,  more  becoming  a  professor  of 
theology  than  of  geology.  Mr.  .Ainsworth  ,  however,  has  re* 
corded  sufficient  evidences  of  his  incapacity  to  act  as  judge  of 
the  controversies  between  the  Romish  and  English  churches, 
for  he  has  in  more  than  one  place  misrepresented  the  doc- 
trines of  both. 

The  American  missionaries  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  concur  in 
stating  that  the  Chaldean  Christians  are  very  anxious  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  religious  societies  to  educate  their  clergy  and 
their  children.  Schools,  indeed,  have  been  already  opened  by 
peraons  sent  ttQm  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  the 
reports  of  their  progress  are  gratifying ;  they  have  succeeded 
in  training  several  of  the  young  natives  to  act  ais  their  assis* 
tanis,  and  they  particularly  mention  that  the  Chaldeans,  vnlik<i 
moat  other  orientals,  exhibit  a  great  anxiety  that  the  benefits 
of  inatructioh  should  be  extended  to  their  daughters.  We 
Inpw  not  whether  the  Chaldean  churches  will  be  included  in 
the  very  indefinite  diocese  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
hii  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
will  redeem  the  promise  made  by  their  delegates  to  this  sO' 
eluded  race  of  people. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mosul,  Mr.  Ainsworth  received  in- 
formation that  the  Geographical  Society  would  dispense  with  his 
further  services;  he  therefore  returned  home  through  Armenia, 
by  which  proceeding  he  appears  to  have  traversed  the  counfay  too 
rapidly  to  collectlsny  important  information.  This  is  the  leas  to 
be  regretted,  as  this  province  has  recently  excited  much  attention, 
and  is  at  this  moment  being  explored  by  some  of  the  enthn- 
antiquarians  of  Germany.  Mr.  Ainsworth  promises  to 
VOL.  ui.  39 
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describe  the  scienlific  results  of  his  journey  in  some  future 
work ;  it  would  ,  therefore  ,  have  been  well  to  have  spared 
some  of  the  minntia)  of  geographical  and  geological  details 
which  fill  a  very  large  space  in  these  volumes  ;  we  could  also 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  his  woodcuts ,  which  though 
generally  characteristic,  are  below  the  average  of  illostratioh 
in'  the  present  state  of  art. 

(tsi  athbhaom.) 


HOURS  IN  HINDOSTAN. 


THE    LIONESS. 

Lieutenant  Carlisle  was  one  of  the  noblest,  best,  and  most 
generous  yoaths  that  ever  sought  the  shores  of  India.  Ho 
was  exactly  sixteen  when  he  sailed  from  England,  leaving 
behind  him  many  true  and  sterling  friends,  that  his  many 
virtues  and  amiable  disposition  had  won  for  him.  He  was  of 
a  most  sanguine  temperament,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  lads 
I  eyep  beheld.  From  infancy  we  had  been  brought  up  to- 
together. 

Some  ten  years  had  elapsed  ,  when  an  apparent  stranger 
rushed  into  my  room,  and  grasping  me  by  the  hand  ,  began 
to  pour  out  a  thousand  kind  speeches  of  recognition.  For  a 
few  moments  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  was  about  to  tell  him  so,  when  a  peculiar  smile  for  a 
single  instant  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  I  immediately 
recognised  it  as  that  of  my  old  excellent  friend  ,  Perceval 
Carlisle.  Yes!  the  emaciated,  care-worn,  and  haggard  being 
who  now  now  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  was  no  less 
than  the  dear  companion  of  my  boyhood.  Occasionally  ,  in« 
deed,    I  could    trace  the  speaking  eye^^  the  fine  countenance 
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of  my  earl  J  frieod.  But,  aks!  all  signs  of  health  and  joath 
had  fltd.  Ten  short  years  had  robbed  Carlisle  of  all  his 
bloom,  and  much  of  his  iMronted  high  spirits.  The  fire  of 
his^  eje ,  and  the  joyous  tone  of  happier  days  were  gone. 
His  good  heart,  his  generous  soul  alone  remained,  alone  were 
.sared  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  once  buoyant  mind  and 
athletic  body.  At  first  I  thought  ill  health ,  the  warmth  of 
eastern  climes,  or  probably  dissipation  had .  caused  the  havoc 
1  beheld.  Perceval,  however,  soon  undeceived  me.  He  saw 
my  distress.  He  marked  my  horror,  as  I  tried  to  recall  his 
once  handsome  features;  and  reading  my  thoughts,  he  at 
once  exclaimed, 

>I  see  you  are  startled  by  my  altered  looks.  I  expected 
no  less;  but  I  thought,  as  I  had  sent  you  an  account  of  my 
accident,  you  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  change  in  my  personal  appearance. » 

■  Accident!  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  have  received  no  let- 
ters from  you  these  three  years. » 

•  Then  my  epistles  have  gone  astray,  that's  all..  But  as 
they  have  done  so ,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  affair  took  placet 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  wish  to  hear  it.  » 

I  expressed  my  desire  to  do  so,  and  he  repeated  to  me  the 
following  circumstances ,  whidh  1  give  as  nearly  in  his  own 
language  as  possible. 

c  I  was  quartered  high  up  the  .country ,  commanding  a  de^ 
tachment,  at  least  fifty  miles  from  any  other  European.  My 
only  recreation  was  lion* hunting,  which  i  occasionally  in« 
dttlged  in,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  several  of  these  su- 
perb animals,  which  were  here  so  numerous  and  so  bold,  as 
often  to  approach  our  tents,  and  carry  off*  our  provisions. 

« I  was  thus  amusing  myself  one  morning,  well-mounted  on 
a  'fleet  Arab,  followed  by  a  dozen  men  on  foot,  and  armed 
with  an  unerring  rifle,  when  one  of  my  people  suddenly  dis« 
covered  the  prints-  of  a  lion's  paw  in  the  sandy  plain  over 
which  we  were  passing,  apparently  inclining  towards  a  deep 
jnngle  some  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us.  I  instantly 
dismounted  to  examine  the  foot-marks,  and  was  carefully 
tracing  ,them,  when    a   sudden    cry  |of  terror  made  me  look 
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up.  I  did  so,  and  beheld  immediately  in  front  of  me  a  mag* 
aificent  lioness,  trhich  had  suddenly  bounded  out  of  the  eo* 
Tert.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I  sprang  towards  my 
horse ;  my  sice^  howefer,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
queen  of  beasts^  had  quitted  the  rein»  and  before  I  could 
reach  bim,  the  frightened  animal  was  half  across  the  open 
space.  My  servants  had  all  fled.  I  was  alone.  The  lioness 
was  lashing  her  sides  with  her  tail ;  she  was  evidently  me* 
dilating  an  attack.  I  had  but  one  resource  left.  After  rain^- 
ly  calling  on  my  servants  to  return  and  support  me,  I  levelled 
my  rifle,  and,  just  as  she  rushed  forward,  fired.  For  a  single 
instant  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  hit  her  or  not. 
She  suddenly  halted,  threw  up  her  head,  and  gave  a  terrific 
roar.  I  was  now  convinced  she  was  wounded  ;  but,  alas ! 
seemingly  not  in  any  mortal  part.  She  glared  on  me.  Hu- 
man nature  could  stand  no  more.  I  threw  down  my  gun, 
and  foolishly  overcome  by  fear,  I  fled.  In  another  second  I 
was  conscious  of  my  error.  I  heard  ber  come  panting  along 
close  beside  me.  It  was  all  over  with  me  ^  I  knew  my  fate 
was  sealed.  I  threw  myself  dovm  ;  the  lioness  actually,  in 
her  haste  to  overtake  me,  sprang  over  me.  I  heard  a  shot, 
and  a  piercing  cry  from  the  animal  told  me  she  was  again 
bit ;  but  (  did  not  once  dare  to  look  up  to  see  how  seriously. 
« After  about  half  a  minute,  1  could  not  resist  the  tempts^ 
tion,  the  desire  I  felt  to.  read  my  doom.  I  slightly  turned 
my  head,  only  the  least  in  life,  and  beheld  the  lioness  lick- 
ing her  paw,  through  which  a  ball  had  evidently  passed;  the 
blood  was  also  flowing  copiously  from  her  jawy  where  my 
discharge  had  in  ^he  first  instance  taken  effect.  She  was  sit- 
ting up  on  her  haunches,  in  evident  agony.  No  sooner,  how«- 
ever,  did  she  perceive  the  very  slight  movement  which  I  had 
made  than  she  sprang  up,  and  in  the  next  moment  I  felt  her 
teeth  penetrate  my  back-bone,  while  one  of  her  claws  tore 
my  left  shoulder  bare  of  flesh  :  in  the  next,  she  lifted  me  off 
the  ground,  and  carried  me  forward.  This,  however,  was 
evidently  an  effort  to  her.  Her  wounded  jaws  refused  to 
meet ;  but  still  she  held  me,  screaming,  struggling,  praying 
Ibr  death,  lightly  in  her  teeth,    as  she  bore  me  on  with  the 
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9MWB  ease  with  which  she  would  have  mued  a  kitten.  I 
ihouted  to  ni7  servants  to  fire.  It  seemB  they  feared  to  do 
so,  lest  hj  accident  they  might  destroy  me  instead  of  the- ani- 
mal. Alas!  little  did  they  know  my  feelings  at  that  moment! 
Instant  death,  a  release  from  the  excruciating  tortures  I  was 
then  sttfiering,  wonUj  have  beeif  the  greatest  fayour  they  could 
hare  conferred  on  me. 

f  Thus  I  was  carried  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  when, 
overcome  by  pain,  the  lioness  dfopped  me,  and  lying  down, 
began  to  lick  the  blood  which^  streamed  from  my  wounds.  I 
eould  fed  her  rough  tongue  as  it  passed  along  the  bitten 
parts,  and  tore  open^e  loothmarks,  I  could  feel  her  warm 
breath  as  she  placed  her  mouth  to  my  lacerated  shoulder. 
One  gripe  more,  one  single  wound  in  my  throat,  to  which 
she  was  close,  and  1  knew  all  would  be  over.  I  even  at- 
tempted to  turn  over  to  her  to  offer  it  to  her  jaws.  She 
placed  her  paw  on  the  bare  bone  of  my  shoulder,  and  rolled 
me  back,  adding  another^  and,  if  possible,  a  more  acute  pang, 
to  my  sufferings.  Again  she  began  to  suck  up  my  blood  as 
1  lay  groaning  beneath  her. 

<  My  servants,  I  supposed,  rallied  and  alarmed  her ;  for  she 
suddenly  once  more  started  up,  and  making  her  teeth  meet 
in  my  left  arm,  began  to  drag  me  away.  Great  Heavens! 
I  feel  even  at  this  moment  the  same  agony  I  then  end.nred. 
In  recalling  the  tortures  of  that  instant,  1  almost  fancy  I  again 
experience  the  pain  she  caused  me  as  she  dragged  me  along, 
evidently  bearing  me  towards  her  lair  to  feed  her  whelps. 
Suffering  as  1  was,  1  knew  all  this  $  I  read  my  doom,  and 
shuddered  at  it.  Twice  did  the  flesh  break  away  from  my 
aorm,  and  tvnce  did  she  renew  her  savage  hold  on  me,  and 
that  so  powerfully,  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  me  inside 
the  jungle.  Here  she  paused,  unable  from  pain  to  proceed 
further.  Two  or  three  shots  were  fired  at  her  without  suc- 
cess. At  length,  finding  her  situation  perilous,  and  her  prey 
Ukely  to  ese^pe,  she  retired  a  few  paces,  and  determining  on 
one  effort,  raised  herself,  and  opening  her  huge  jaws,  sud- 
denly bounded  on  me.  I  fdt  her  teeth,  but  they  closed  not: 
I  felt  her  whole  weight  on  me,  but  she  stirred  not.    In  the 
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next  moment  1  heard  a  human  voice.  I  was  released  from 
the  ponderous  load,  and  lifted  np,  —  the  lioness  lay  dead  at 
my  feet.  She  had  expired  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  me. 
She  had  ceased  to  exist  as  die  attempted  to  destroy  me.  She 
had  died  on  me.  I  fainted.  I  was  taken  in  a  palanquin,  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  nearly 'three  hundred  miles,  and  I  was 
treated  for  two  years  as  an  iii valid.  At  last  I  was  recommen- 
ded to  try  the  air  of  my  native  country.  I  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  here  I  am. »  * 

Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  no  more.  Escaped  from  the  perils 
ef  the  East,  he  has  found  a  grave  in  his  native  land.  Ite^ 
quiefcat  in  pace  ! 


ONE  TOO   MINT. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  native  princes,  and  paint  them 
(when  speaking  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  them)  as 
great  monarchs,  armed  with  uncontrolled  powers  of  life  and 
death,  possessed  of  revenues  and  jewels  far  beyond  the  most 
glittering  hopes  of  Christian  kings  ,  surrounded  by  lovely 
nymphs,. gorgeously-attired  ministers,  and  eveiy  luxury  that 
can  inOame  the  imagination.  But  their  true  position  is  little 
known,  little  cared  for  by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen, 
or  they  would  cease  to  envy  the  borrowed  splendour  of  these 
potentates,  who  are  in  real  truth  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
state-prisoners,  forbidden  to  issue  a  single  edict,  unable~to 
stir  from  their  palaces,  without  the  permission  of  the  British 
resident,  (a  term  meant  to  be  synonymous  with  ambassador,) 
who  is  placed  by  Government  at  the  court  of  each  of  these 
petty  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  keeping  them 
in  good  order. 

This  officer  is  bound  to  see  that  the  monarchJB's  salary  (for 
the  nawab  only  receives  a  certain  income  from  the  East  India 
Company,  in  lieu  of  his  extensive  revenues)  is  properly  ex* 
pended  ;  that  he  meddles  with  no  political  affairs;  that  he 
confers  no  honours,  receives  no  guests,  without  the  authority 
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of  the  British  rulers.  In  order  to  withdraw  his  mind  from 
dwelling  on  what  lie  is,  and  what  he  might  be,  the  resident 
encourages  the  prince  in  giving  fAtes,  flying  kites,  (this  they 
actoally  do  for  thousands  of  ponnds,)  forming  hunting-parties, 
and  making  a  great  fpss  about  little  affairs.  To  prevent  his 
highness  from  bribing  any  one,*  the  said  officer  has  the  charge 
of  the  royal  jewels,  which  he  only  gives  out  on  state  occa 
sioBS.  He  manages  to  employ  one  third  of  the  nawab's  ser- 
Tants,  and  keeps  the  swaree  (or  train)  of  elephants  in  his 
own  grounds.  In  a  word,  a  sovereign  prince,  reigning  over 
a  t^ritory  in  British  India,  has  about  as  much  power  as  a 
state  pisisoner  in  the  Tower,  who,  though  flattered  ,by  an  out^ 
ward,  an  apparent  respect,  cannot  command  a~  single  moment 
of  real  liberty. 

The  greatest  difference,  however,  exists  between  these  po- 
tentates and  those  who  have  refused  to  submit  to  our  rule. 
I  remember  well  a  scene  which  passed  with  one  of  the  latter, 
when  I  was  secretary  to  the  resident  at  Moorshedabad.  An 
envoy  had  arrived  from  the  Nawab  of to  the  British  resi- 
dent, his  mission  having  for  its  object  the  cession  of  a  con- 
riderable  territory  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  utmost 
secrecy  was  to  be  observed :  a  single  word  betrayed  might 
ruin  the  whole  affair,  and  involve  the  prince  in  a  serious 
affair  with  his  neighbours.  It  was  therefore  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  the  native  envoy  would  even  consent  to  my  being 
present,  so  jealous  was  he  lest  the  subject  of  his  embassy 
might  transpire. 

Mr.  A — — ,  the  resident,  received  him  with  due  honour  in 
the  large  hall  of  his  magnificent  mansion,  where  he  ordinarily 
held  his  durwan,  or  court.  It  was  a  magnificent  chamber, 
floored  with  marble,  and  fitted  up  with  several. European  look- 
ing-glasses. To  do  honour  to  the  guest,  these  mirrors  w^ere 
now  uncovered,  and  the  mats,  which  occasionally  covered  the 
floor,  were  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
The  conference  had  begun.  Several  points  had  been  mooted 
and  settled,  when  I  remarked  the  Envoy's  eye  fix  itself  steadi- 
ly on  one  of  the  glasses,  as  if  he  beheld  some  object  ofj  in- 
terest in  it.     He,   however,    made  no  remark,    and  went  on 
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coayening.     The  inleryiew  was  nearly  over,  wben  he  slowlj 
roM*  and  walked  towards  the, comer  of  the  room.    He  aav 

the  surprise  of  Mr.  A .     He  read  his  astonishment  at  this 

strange  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  an   important  diseoorse; 
but  he  calmly  turned  roondi  and  remarked^ 

•  You  will  excuse  me»  great  sir,  if  I  am  mistaken.  Yon 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  am  correct  in  mj  supposition, 
and  agree  with  me  that  my  present  act  is  dictated  by  justice 
and  prudence.  Those  high  in  position  cannot  be  too  caur 
tious. » 

The  Resident  stared,  unable  to  comprehend  thd  proceeding* 

•  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  I  think  not, »  added  the  native 
chief.  Then,  suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  he  plunged  it  into 
one  of  the  rolls  of  matting.  A  hollow,  a  deep  groan  issued 
from  it  as  he  quickly  repeated  the  blow.  Then  turning,  with 
a  look  of  triumph  and  satisfaction,  to  Mr.  A«-— -,  he  quietly 
9aid,  « I  knew  il  was  so.  * 

« You  ha?e  killed  some  one.  I  am  sure  that  cry  proceeded 
from  no  beast  of  prey.     It  was  a  human  voice  1  heard. » 

« Precisely, »  replied  the  other,  without  changing  a  single 
muscle  of  his  countenance,--  'precisely,*  and  he  coolly  nn- 
tolled  the  mat,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  corpse  lay  weltering 
{n  its  blood, 

« What  have  you  done  7    You  have  murdered  him. » 

«By  stopping  the  slave's  mouth  I  have  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands.  He  will  never  attempt  to  betray  his  master  again,  • 
added  he,  spurning  the  body  with  his  foot.  « But  I  see,  great 
air,  yon  don't  like  the  sight  of  the  wretch.  If  so,  do  not 
let  us  think  of  thisr  little  incident  any  more  t  but,  with  your 
leave,  we  will  adjovrn  to  another  n>om.» 

The  Besident  assented.  The  cession  of  territory  was  agreed 
on.  The  dead  bhcfc-man  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  It 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  have  made  any  stir  abont  the 
matter. 
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8T1ANGB  aim. 

No  eoontry  in  the  worlds  perhapsi,  offers  sucb  temptations 
for  the  true  sportsman  as  India.  The  qnantity  of  game,  (par^ 
ticularly  in  Bengal),  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  ideas  of  an 
untrayelled  Briton.  The  sport  itself  is  considerably  more  ma- 
jestic, and  more  imposing.  The  wild  peacock,  the  florikin, 
the  black  cock  of  India,  are  incomparably  beyond  the  puny 
game  of  the  West.  The  traveller,  who  has  hunted  the  tiger^ 
the  lion,  and  the  wild  boar,  may  almost  venture  to  look  down 
on  fox-hunting  as  a  childish  amusement.  The  very  dangers 
which  environ  the  Eastern  chase  give  it  an  excitement  as  su-* 
perior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  fox-hunt  boasts  over 
the  capture  of  a  tame  cat,  or  the  destruction  of  a  harmless 
rabbit.  Remember,  I  am  an  Indian  ;  I  speak  as  an  Indian;  I 
write  as  an  Indian.  Were  I  an  Apperly  or  Nimrod,  I  might 
then  view  the  subject  in  a  different  light. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  East  seems  alive.  A 
thousand  species  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe— a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  animals,  omitted  by  some  of  our  best  zoo- 
logists— a  thousand  venomous,  but  beautiful  reptiles,  vivify 
the  scene.  With  a  gun  over  the  shoulder,  a  host  of  objects, 
besides  those  which  are  styled  « legitimate  game,  ^  offer  them<« 
selves  to  tempt  a  shot,  (not  that  I  ever  bad  the  craving  desire, 
which  some  men  feel,  merely  to  kill  and  destroy,  for  the 
sake  of  wanton  cruelty,)  from  their  gay  plumage  and  curious 
form. 

It  was  strolling  through  a  wood  «high'  up  the  country,* 
with  my  Manton  on  my  shoulder,  my  thoughts  all  centred  in 
Europe,  when  I  heard  a  curious  noise  in  a  tree  almost  im- 
mediately above  me.  I  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  a  white  monkey,  who  skipped  from  branch 
to  braneh,  chattering  away  with  delight  at  beholding  «a  fel* 
low-creature  of  a  larger  growth, »  for  so  he  decidedly  seemed 
to  consider  me«  For  a  few  moments  I  took  no  notice  of  his 
antics,  and  walked  quietly  along,  till  suddenly  a  large  branch 
VOL.  Ill,  33 
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fell  at  my  feet,  narrowly  escaping  my  head.  .1  again  paused, 
and  found  that  the  missile  had  been  dropped  by  my  talkative 
friend.  Without  consideration  I  instantly  turned  round,  and 
fired  at  him. 

The  report  had  scarcely  sounded,  when  I  heard  the  most 
piercing,  the  most  distressing  cry  that  ever  reached  my  ears. 
The  agonised  shriek  of  a  young  infant  burst  from  the  little 
creature  whom  I  had  wounded.  It  was  within  thirty  paces 
of  me.  1  could  see  the  wretched  animal,  already  stained 
with  blood,  point  to  its  wound,  and  again  hear  his  dreadful 
moan.  The  last  agony  of  a  hare  is  harrowing  to  the  tyro, 
and  I  have  seen  a  young  sportsman  turn  pale  on  hearing  it. 
The  present  cry  was,  however,  more  distressing.  I  turned 
round,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  away.  This,  however,  I 
found  no  easy  task;  for,  as  I  moved  forward,  the  unhappy 
creature  followed  me,  springing  as  well  as  it  could  from  bough 
to  bough,  uttering  a  low  wailing  moan,  and  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  spot  whence  the  blood  trickled..  Then  re- 
garding me  steadily,  but  mournfully,  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
to  reproach  me  with  my  wanton  cruelty.  Again  I  hastened 
on,  but  still  it  pursued  me.  When  I  stopped,  it  stopped; 
when  I  attempted  to  go  forward,  it  accompanied  me.  Never 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  did  I  feel  so  much  for  a  dumb 
animal ;  neveir  did  I  so  keenly  repent  an  act  of  uncalled-for 
barbarity. 

Determined  not  to  allow  the  poor  monkey  thus  to  linger  in 
torture,  and  at  once  to  end  the  annoying  scene,  I  suddenly 
came  to  a  halt,  and  lowering  my  gun,  which  was  only  single- 
barrelled,  I  was  about  to  re-load  it  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
patching the  maimed  creature,  when,  springing  from  the  tree, 
it  ran  up  to  within  about  half  a  dozen  paces  of  nie,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  so  piteously,  and  roll  itself  in  agony,  occasionally 
picking  up  earth,  with  which  it  attempted  to  stanch  the  blood 
by  stuflSng  it  into  the  wound,  that,  in  spite  of  my  resolution^ 
when  I  fired,  I  was  so  nervous,  I  almost  missed  my  aim,  in- 
flicting another  wound,  which  broke  the  animal's  leg,  but 
nothing  more.  Again  its  piercing  shriek  rang  in  my  ears. 
Horrified  beyond  endurance,  I  threw  down- my  gun,  and  ac- 
tually fled. 
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In  about  half  an  hour  I  returned,  for  the  purpose  of  fetch- 
ing my  Manton,  fully  expecting  that  the  poor  animal  bad  left 
the  spot.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  find  a  crowd  of 
monkeys  surrounding  the  wretched  sufferer.  As  I  advanced 
under  the  shade  of  some  Irees,  I  stole  almost  close  to  them 
before  they  perceived  me.  I  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  watch  their  movements. 
The  stricken  monkey  was  crying  out  in  the  most  piteous  man- 
ner ;  the  others  were,  busily  employed  in  tearing  open  the 
wound,  trying  to  destroy  the  already-  dreadfully  maimed  crea- 
ture. A  shout  drove  them  all  away,  save  the  dying  animal.- 
J  advanced  ;  the  little  monkey  was  rolling  in  agony.  I  took 
up  my  gun,  which  lay  beside  him.  1  fancied  he  cast  one 
l0bk  of  supplication  on  me,  one  prayer  to  be  relieved  from* 
his  misery.  1  did  not  hesitate  ;/  with  one  blow  of  the  butt- 
end  I  dashed  out  his  brains.  Then  turning  round,  I  slowly 
returned  to  my  quarters,  more  profoundly  dispirited  than  I 
had  felt  for  many  months. 

Take  my  advice,,  sensible  reader,  if  you  must  live  in  India, 
never  shoot  a  monkey. 

(bENTLBy's   tflSCELLANT.) 


On  seeing  « Justice  lies  here »   inscribed  on   the  Tomb-stone 
of  a  notorious  Liar. 

V/e  thought  when  on  bis  head  the  dust  we  threw, 
No  more  oa  earth  his  influeace  would  be  known  — 
From  the  dry  bones  the  tablet  takes  its  cue- 
As  lied  poor  Jemmy,  lieth  still  the  stone! 

Idem  aliter  bedditum 


A  bumpkin  gazed  upon  the  stone— no  sigh 
Burthened  bis  breast,  but  with  a  droll  delight, 

cry: 

RE  Right!  » 
Qui  pro  quo- 


Scratching  his  car,  I  heard  the  rustic  cry. 
«Dang  it!  iu  queerish— but  Egod  ye're  Right! 
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ROMANCE  OF  THE  WOODS. 
THE  WILD  HORSES  OF  THE  WESTERN  PRAIRIES. 

BT  T.  B.  TBOBPE, 


The  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Black  riTers  flow 
through  a  country  abounding  in  singular  yariety,  with  high 
and  broken  land  and  level  prairie  r  Many  of  these  abrupt 
eminences  spring  up  from  the  plain,  run  along  for  a  few  miles 
and  again  disappear  in  broken  ridges.  .  Standing  upon  one  of 
these  abrupt  eminences,  if  it  is  a  favourable  season  of  the 
year,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  sight  of  life,  in  the  spring-time 
of  its  existence,  as  beautiful  and  glorious  as  the  age  and  decay 
of  the  old  world  is  desolate  and  heart-breaking.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  whole  scene,  as  vast  as  it  is,  that  rests  upon  the  land- 
scape like  dew  upon  a  new-blown  rose.  The  sun  here  sends  its 
morning  rays,  through  an  atmosphere  so  dewy  and  soft  that  it 
seems  to  kiss  the  prairie  flowers  gently,  only  meeting  the  side  of 
the  abrupt  hills  with  its  noon-day  heats.  Among  the  prairie  and 
broken  land  lives  every  species  of  game,  the  Antelope,  the 
Deer,  the  Turkey,  the  Bear,  and  the  BulTalo, — these  are  all 
found  in  abudance,  but  the  most  prominently  attractive  object 
is  the  Wild  Horse.  Here  the  noble  animal  has  roamed  un- 
trammelled until  every  trace  of  subjection,  which  marked  his 
progenitors,  hste  disappeared.  They  are  now  children  of  the 
wind,  and  only  need  but  one  more  touch  of  freedom  to  mount 
the  air.  The  high-mettled  racer,  wrought  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  civilized  beauty,  as  he  steps  upon  the  turf  causes  in- 
describable emotions  of  pleasure.  But  the  animal  falls  incom- 
parably behind  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairie,  in  every  point 
where  mere  beauty  is  concerned.  There  is  a  subjection  in 
the  gait  and  in  the  eye  of  the  « blood*  that  tells  of  slavery, 
while   the  wild  horse  is  the    very  personification  of  the  free- 
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dom  of  his  life,  and  proudly  and  noblj  indeed  does  he  wear 
his  honoura.  To  stand  upon  the  high  hills  that  rise  up  from 
the  plains  in  this  rich  countrj  of  their  home,  and  mark  the 
wild  horses  as  they  exhibit  their  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  nature.  .  At  one  tigie  browsfng  with  all 
quietness  and  repose,  cropping  the  grass  and  herbs  daintily, 
anon  starting  up  as  if  in  battle  array,  with  fierce  aspect  and 
terrible  demonstrations  of  war.  Changing  in  the  instant,  they 
will  trol  off  with  coqqettish  airs,  that  would,  for  affectation, 
do  honour  to  a  farourite  troup  of  ballet  girls  ;  then  as  the 
thought  of  their  power  comes  over  them,  they  will  with  light- 
ning swiftness  dash  in  straight  lines  across  the  plains,  ming- 
ling into  one  mass,  so  obscure  will  they  be  by  their  flight. 
Changing  still  again,  they  wfll  sweep  round  in  graceful  purves, 
riyalling  the  sportive  flight  of  the  eagle ,  then  .  breaking 
into  confusion,  pursue  a  pell-mell  course  for  a  few  moments, 
until  suddenly  some  leader  will  strike  out  from  the  crowd, 
and  lead  off  single  file,  thus  stringing'  out  over  the  plain  in 
lines,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  current  of  some  swift- 
running  river.  Approach  them  nearer,  and  see  what  beadty, 
as  well  as  power.  That  stallion,  whose  mane  floats  almost 
down  to  his  knees,  shakes  it  as  a  warrior  of  the  crusades 
would  have  done  his  plumes ;  he  springs  upon  the  turf  as  if 
his  feet  were  dainty  of  the  ground  ;  and  how  that  mare  leaps, 
and  paws,  and  springs  into  the  air  ;  she  would  teach  her  colt 
to  fly,  one  would  think,— and  then,  asi  the  sun  shines  oblique- 
ly on  the  crowd,  their  skins  belray  the  well  formed  muscle 
and  darken  and  glisten  like  silver  and  gold.  The  groom  of 
the  stable  labours  in  vain  for  such  glossiness — it  is  the  result 
of  health — it's  nature. 

The  wild  Indian  loves  the  horse,  herein  showing  his  huma- 
nity, and  his  soul.  He  has  his  traditions,  that  his  ancestors 
were  once  without  them,  and  the  Great  Spirit  is  daily  thanked 
that  he  now  possesses  the  treasure.  The  'Jiappy  huntings 
grounds*  <are  filled  With  the  noble  animals,  and  the  warrior, 
if  he  reposes  in  peace,  is  beside  his  steed,  which,  sacrificed 
on  his  grave,  follows  him  in  spirit  to  the  land  of  the  Indian's 
fathers.     In  the  Indian  horseman  the   centaur  of  the  ancients 
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may  be  said  to  still  exist,  for  as  he  dashes  across  bis  native 
wilds  he  forms  almost  really  part  of  the  animal  on  which  he 
rides ;  without  saddle  or  bridle,  if  he  chooses/  he  will  spring 
upon  the  bare  back,  and  be  off  with  the  wind.  The  loose 
parts  or  his  dress  streaming  out,  and  mingling  with  the  flow- 
ing mane  and  tail  of  his  charger  so  perfectly,  that  they  seem 
literally  and  positively  one  being.  Taming  the  wild  horse 
forms,  as  may  be  imagined,  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  distinguished*  Indian.  Horsemaqship  being  considered, 
as  among  enlightened  nations,  not  only  useful,  but  one  of  the 
splendid  accomplishments.  The  noisy  pride  of  exultation  ne- 
ver rings  louder  in  the  forest  thanl  when  the  spirit  of  the  un* 
tamed  steed  is  first  conquered,  and  his  fiery  impatience  sub- 
mits to  the  will  of  a  rider. 

On  the  banks  of  the  « shining  river »  was  encamped  a  suc- 
cessful war-party  of  the  Osages.  They  had  stolen  into  their 
enemies'  country  when  a  majority  of  their  men  were  off  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  "and  with  their  customary  warfare  they 
had  butchered  every  living  being  they  had  met  with.  The 
scalps  taken  were  numerous,  and  many  were  the  « braves  • 
who,  for  the  first  time,  bravadoed  over  the  bloody  trophy, 
although  it  might  once  have  graced  the  head  of  a  young 
girl,  or  infant.  Songs,  dances,  and  exultations  were  rife,  old 
men  forgot  their  dignity,  and  grew  gay  and  jocular.  The 
women  sang  songs  of  victory,  and  the  children  emulated  their 
aires  in  mimic  warfare,  and  in  the  imaginary  shedding  of 
blood.  It  was  a  jubilee,  and  the  spirit  of  all  was  for  excite- 
ment. As  the  sun  set  on  this  animated  scene,  a  hundred 
fires  curled  up  into  the  air,  and  with  their  forked  tongues 
lighted  up  the  rude  buffalo  skin  tent  and  its  swarthy  inhabi- 
tants, and  showed  off  by  the  indistinct  light  the  forest  trees, 
as  mysterious,  traceries  of  tremendous  limbs,  suspended  as  if 
by  magic  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  bustle  and  confusion  was  beyond  description,  but  of 
all  the  sports  exhibited  on  this  occasion^  none  were  ^  pro- 
minent as  feats  of  horsemanship.  Gradually  as  the  evening 
wore  away,  every  thing  centered  in  this  chivalrous  amuse- 
ment,   and  the  whole  scene   became  more  than  ever  striking 
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and  peculiar.  The  animals,  alarmed  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  seemed  crazed  and  confused,  at 
one  time  they  trembled  at  the  voices  of  their  masters,  at  other 
times,  starting  off  in  the  swiftest  speed,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
escape  |  all  these  caprices  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ri- 
ders, to  display  their  skill,  for  at  one  time  they  would  bound 
upon  their  horses'  backs,  like  panthers,  and  dash  off  into  the 
woods,  or,  if  the  steeds  were  quietly  disposed,  mount  their 
backs  and  shame  the  Ducrows  and  Norths  by  their  evolutions.  . 
Occasionally  a  horse  would  dash  by  us,  apparently  without 
rider,  when  suddenly  there  would  rise  up  from  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  spectatcDrs,  the  form  of  an  Indian,  who  had  sus- 
tained himself  by  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the 
horse's  back  and  a  hold  in  the  mane.  Another  would  follow 
at  full  speed,  when  the  rider,  as  if  suddenly  paralized,  would 
disappear,  and  as  you  involuntarily  looked  on  the  ground  for 
his  place  of  fall,  you  would  hear  his  shrill  cry  ringing  in  the 
distance,  ds  he  was  borne  off  on  his  steed.  These  feats  in- 
volved some  of  the  stratagems  used  in  war,  for  the  Indian 
cavalry,  as  they  bear  down  upon  their  enemies,  will  pass 
them  at  full  speed  without  a  rider  being  seen  ;  while  the  fd- 
tal  arrow,  or  lead,  will  fly  from  under  the  horse's  neck. 

in  the  midst  of  diese  amusements,  a  strong,  muscular  Osage 
came  into  the  camp,  leading  by  a  halter  one  of  the  largest 
black  stallions  ever  seen  among  (he  tribe  ;  he  was  powerfully 
built,  his  mane  almost  touched  his  knees,  and  his  tail  trailed 
upon  the  ground  ;  his  nostrils  were  distended  to  the  largest 
diameter,  and  his  eyes  contracted  and  dilated  like  flames  of 
fire.  A  more  beautiful  creature  could  not  be  imagined,  and 
as  he  starckl  and  snorted  at  the  crowd,  he  seemed  to  say  that 
the  halter  around  his  neck  only  confined  his  body,  and  that 
his  spirit  was  still  free.  There  were  marks  of  the  rope  upon 
his  sides  and  legs  that  showed  a  fierce  contest  had  ensued, 
before  he  was  thrown,  so  as  to  saddle  him,—* and  for  all  this 
severe  treatment,  -it  only  rendered  him  patient  in  following 
his  captor  at  the  full  end  of  his  rope ;  for  if  any  nearer  ap- 
proaches were  attempted,  he  resented  them  by  the  most  pow- 
erful displays  of  anger.     As   the  Indian  led   this  noble   ani- 
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mal  up  and  down  brfore  tlie  assembled  multitude,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  his  beauty,  and  bis  own  prowess 
in  catching  him,  the  cry  became  universal  for  the  owner  to 
mount  him,  and  there  was  no  bound  to  the  wonder  that  en- 
sued, when  the  most  celebrated  horseman  of  the  tribe  afknow^ 
kdged  himself  incapable  of  •<  backing »  the  animal  before  them. 
Twenty  living  men,  with  forms  of  ApoUos,  and  the  activity 
of  the  deer,  offered  eagerly  to  do  it ;  and  one,  more  eager 
than  the  rest,  at  once  approached  the  noble  prisons.  We 
felt  for  the  steed,  and  sympathised  with  the  spirit  that  resen- 
ted the  mounting  on  his  back.  Held  as  he  was,  that  the  rider 
might  mount  him,  he  snorted,  pawed  the  ground,,  rose  into 
the  air,  and  fairly  yelled  with  rage;  and  if  any  one  really 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  saddle,  no  sooner  was  the  rider 
left  to  his  own  resources,  than  he  was  thrown,  or  dismounted 
by  the  animal's  trying  to  crush  him,  by  rolling  on  the  ground. 
This  long-continued  opposition,  surprising  to  all,  by  its  suc- 
cess and  endurance,  heightened  the  wjsh  to  conquer  him,  and 
we  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the  swarthy  Alex- 
ander that  was  to  conquer  this  modern  Bucephalus.  The 
continued  trials  satisfied  me  that  the  Indians  were  all  aston- 
ished at  the  long  resistance  the  horse  made,  for  the  sarcastic 
tone  of  voice  ceased,  as  one  « brave  >  after  another  relinquish- 
ed the  task,  and  fell  back  into  the  crowd  :  and  finally,  as 
the  last  effort  was  made  to  ride  the  noble  animal,  and  the 
usual  want  of  success  followed  it,  a  general  shout  of  good- 
natured  exultation  followed  it,  and  the  horse  remained  quietly 
a  prisoner  unconquered  among  his  captora. 

Had  it  now  been  in  our  power,  we  would  have  been  proud 
at  this  moment  to  have  stepped  forward  and  released  the 
noble  oaptive  ;  we  would  have  been  jdelighted  to  have  seen 
his  heels  as  he  bounded  off  among  his  fellows  over  the  wild 
prairie ;  we  would  have  exulted  in  his  freedom,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  never  wear  the  badge  of  laborious  submission. 
But  this  pleasure  was  denied  us. 

Among  those  associated  with  the  Osages,  was  a  white  hun- 
ter, who,  from  his  prowess,  had  gained  the  name  of  the 
>  horse  tamer.  •    The  Indians  had  often   spoken   to  me  about 
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him,  and.  m  be  presented  himself  before  the  camp.,  at  this 
particalar  time,  his  welcome  was  boisterous.  The  uosiiccess-^ 
fill  efforts  to  ride  the  horse  before  him  were  soon  deteiled, 
and  he  ^as  cballeo'ged  to  make  a  trial  himself.  The  hunter 
on  this  occasion,  was  evidently  fatigued, — the  pack  of  fresh 
skins  he  brought  into  the  camp  on  his  shoulders,  was  a  mule  s 
burthen ;  the  torn  moccasins  and  leggings,  as  well  as  the 
slow  walk,  all  denoted  a  long  and  laborious  chase. — Still,  the 
hunter  did  not  refuse  the  task ;  he  bantered  awhile  with 
words,  to  see  how  much  honour  there  would  be  in  riding  the 
horse,  and  when  he  once  discovered  that  there  was  so  much 
to  be  gained,  his  pride  prompted  him  to  accept  the  tesk. 

It  was  with  no  common  interest  that  we  watehed  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  « horse  temer. » ^  The  Indians,  who  had  given 
up  the  trial  in  despair  which  the  jaded  hunter  before  me  so 
confidently  accepted,  were  men  of  powerful  strength,  of  the 
most  astonishing^  activity,  and  the  best  equestrians  I  oversaw, 
or  imagined;  and  that  they  could  be  beaten,  seemed  no  less 
than  a  jniracle.  The  « horse  tamer  •  approached  the  stallion, 
and  examined  the  girth  of  plaifed  hair  that  held  the  rude 
trapping  attached  to  it  in  its  place.  He  took  hold  of  the  pom- 
mel, which  rose  like  a  goose  neck  from  the  saddle,  to  see  if 
it  was  firm;  then  with  ^cautious  and  critical  care,  he  drew 
gently  upon  the  bridle  reins  to  see  if  the  slip  nooses 'at  the 
ends  whjch  encircled  the  horse's  snout  would  readily  tighten, 
for  the  Osage  bridle  has  no  bit.  All  these  things  being  to 
bis  satisfaction,  he  next  proceeded  to  roll  up  an  Indian  blan- 
ket into  a  hard  body,  which  he  fastened  to  the  long  pommel 
of  the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  ends  of  it  would  firmly 
bind  upon  his  thighs,  if  once  mounted  ;  then,  with  a  small 
deer-skin  thong,  he  tied  the  wooden  stirrups  underneath  the 
horse,  so  that  they  could  not  fly  above  the  level  of  the  anir 
mal's  belly.  All^  preparations  being  ended,  the  temer  proceed- 
ed to  mount.  Four  of  .the  most  powerful  Indians  seiied 
hold-  of  the  animal's  bridle,  and  pulling  his  head  down,  held 
the  poor  stellion  so  firmly  that  he  could  only  use  his  heels; 
bat  in  spite  of  their  flying  about,  the  « horse  temer »  gained 
his  seat,  and  sang  out,  «let  him  go.  • 

VOL.  lu.  .  "  34 
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The  Miier  waft  aecompwied  by  a  sluml,  dial  noAe  tlie  wdUn 
ring.  The  stallion,  more  than  erer  alarmed,  ga^e  one  of  Ua 
most  fariooa  efforts  to  throw  off  his  burthen,  but  this  had 
been  anticipated,  for  as  he  threw  himself,  into  the  air,  the 
blanket  bound  the  rider  to  his  seat  —  for  the  second  effc^, 
that  of  rolling  on  the  groond,  also  failed;  for  as  the  horse 
threw  himself  on  his  side,  the  tamer  landed  gracefnllj  on  his 
foot,  the  deer-skin  thong  kept  the  stirrups  in  their  places, 
and  at  the  next  instant,  as  the  •galled  jade*  sprang  to  his 
feet,  the  rider  went  up  with  him.  A  long,  hearty,  and  pro- 
loi^d  shout  followed  the  inimitable  exhibition.  The  wiU 
horse  for  the  first  time)  felt  the  possibility  of  defeat,  his  proud 
bearing  was  already  half  gone,  for  all  his  succeeding  efforts 
were  those  of  despair.  Vain  indeed  were  his  displays  of  pow- 
er ;  the  tiger  with  his  deadly  hold  upon  the  hauneh  Of  the  * 
buffalo,  could  not  be  more^  securely  fastened  16  his  Tietim, 
than  was  the  tamer  to  his.  The  rearing,  pitching,  shying, 
plunging,  running  and  suddenly  stopping,  seemed  all  known 
before  hand  and  met  with  a  perfect  guai^d,  that  displayed  the 
most  consummate  judgment,  and  skill,  in  horsemanship.  At 
last,  the  «•  tamer  •  seemed  tired  of  the  cruel  sport,  sind  taking 
advantage  of  his  infuriated  victim,  as  he  threw  h!s  fore  feet 
in  the  air,  he  slipped  off  quietly  behind  him,  and  with  a  slight 
jerk,  careened  the  horse  over  on  his  back,  driving  his  head 
deeply  into  the  soft  torf.  Stunned  and  confounded,  tbe  poof 
animal  rolled  upon  bis  side,  and  the  « tamer  •  threW  his  bridle 
over  his  neck  and  left  him.  The  poor  creature  was  complete* 
ly  conquered  :  trembling,  from  head  to  foot,  and  half  drown- 
ed with  the  ]irofuse  sweat  that  rolled  from  htm  Hke  foAim, 
he  cast  a  look  of  imploring  despair  at  the  crowd,  and  the 
big  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Hfs  spirit  was  completely 
broken. 

A  little  coaxing  brought  him  on  his  feet,  the  saddle  wan 
removed  from  his  back,  and  the  bridle  from  his  head,  and 
he  walked  slowly  off,  to  be  found  by  a  singular  lafw  of  his 
nature,  associated  -mtk  the  pack-horses  of  the  triie,  and 
waiting  for  the  burthens  of  his  master. 
Louisiana,  March,  I84!l. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


▲   LSASHB   OF  ITALY, 


BT   THOMAS   INQOLDSBY,    ESQ. 


*  *  *  Of  the  Merchant  of  Yenice  there  are  two  4to.  editionf  in  1600,  one  by 
Heyet  and  the  other  by  Roberts.  The  Dnbe  of  Deronshire  and  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
con  hare  copies  of  the  edition  by  Heyes,  and  they  pary  importantly. 

*  *  *  h  most  be  acknowledged  that  tkU  i#  a  rery  tesy  and  happy  emendation, 
vbich  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doobt  or  dispute. 

*  *  *  Readers  in  general  are  not  all  aware  of  the  nomeme  they  have  in  many 
€tfM  been  aeevstomed  to  receire  •§  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspeerel 

BeoiomM  for  a  new  edition  of  SMak$peare^9  Worke,  by  /.  Payne  Cottier, 


I  believe  there  arc  few 

But  have  heard  of  a  Jew, 
Named  Shylock,  of  Venice,  as  arrant  a  « Screw* 
In  money  transactions,  as  ever  you  knew  4 
An  exorbitant  miser,  who  never  yet  lent 
A  ducat  at  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent, 
Insomuch  that  the  veriest  spendthrift  in  Yenice, 
Who  *d  take  no  more  care  of  his  pounds  than  his  pennies. 
When  pressed  for  a  loan,  at  the  very  first  sight 
Of  his  terms,  would  back  out,  and  uke  refuge  in  Flight 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pause  ^nd  inquire 
If  he  might  not,  in  managing  thus  to  retire. 
Jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire; 
Suffice  it,  that  folks  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
Who  could  possibly  help  it,  with  Shylock  the  Jew. 

But,  however  discreetly  one  cuts  and  contrives, 

We  've  been  mpst  of  us  taught,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 

That  •  Needs  must  when  the  Elderly  Gentleman  drives.* 
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In  proof  of  this  rule,  . 

A  thoughtless  young  fool,^ 
Bassanio,  a  Lord  of  the  Tom-noddy  school. 
Who,  by  showing  at  Operas,  Balls,  Plays,  and  Court, 
A  « swelling  a  (Payne  Collier  would  read  « swilling*}  «port,» 
And  inviting  his  friends  to  dine,  breakfast,  and  sup, 
Had  shrunk  bis  e  weak  means, »  and  vus  «ttainp*d«  and  «kiird  np, » 

Took  occasion  to  send 

To  his  very  good  friend 
Antonio,  a  merchant  whose  wealth  had  no  end. 
And  who'd  often  before  had  the  kindness  to  lend 
Him  large  sums,  on  his  note,  which  he  'd  managed  to  spend. 

« Antonio,  B  said  he, 

•  Now  listen  to  me: 
I've  just  hit  on  a  scheme  which  I  think  youll  agree. 
All  matters  considered,  is  no  bad  design. 
And  which,  if  it  succeeds,  Will  suit  your  book  and  mine. 

•  In  the  first  place,  you  know  all  the  money  I've  got. 
Time  and  often,  from  you  has  been  long  gone  to  pot. 
And  in  making  those  loans  you  have  made  a  bad  shot; 
Now  do  as  the  boys  do  when,  shooting  at  sparrows 
And  tom-tits,  they  chance  to  lose  one  of  their  arrows, 
—Shoot  another  the  same  way— I'll  watch  well  its  tracks 
And,  turtle  to  tripe,  TU  bring  both  of  them  back  !— 

So  list  to  my  plan. 
And  do  what  you  can 
To  attend  to  and  second  it,  that's  a  good  man  J 

•  There's  a  Lady,  young,  handsome  beyond  all  compare,  at 
A  place  they  call  Belmont,  whom,  when  I  was  there,  at 
The  suppers  and  parties  my  friend  Lord  iMountferrat 

"Was  giving  last  season,  we  all  used  to  star^  at. 
Then,  as  to  her  wealth,  her  Solicitor  told  mine. 
Besides  vast  estates,  a  pearl-fish'ry,  and  gold-mine, 

Her  iron  strong-box 

Seems  bursting  its  locks. 
It's  stuiTd  so  with  shares  in  « Grand  Junctions*  and  vlXlcks, » 
Not  to  speak  of  the  money  she's  got  in  the  Stocks, 

French,  Dutch,  and  Brazilian, 

Columbian,  and  Chilian, 
In  English  Exchequer-bills  full  half  a  million, 
Not  •  kites,*  manufactured  to  cheat  and  inveigle. 
But  the  right  sort  of  'flimsy,'  all  sign'd  by  Monteagle. 
Then  I  know  not  how  much  in  Canal-shares  and  Railways, 
And  more  speculations  I  need  not  detail,  ways 
Of  vesting  which,,  if  not  so  safe  as  some  think 'em. 
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Cootribnte  a  deal  to  improyiiig  one*!  incooM ; 

In  short,  she's  a  Mint!^ 

—Now  1  say,  deace  is  ioH 
If,  with  all  my  experience,  I  can't  take  a  hint, 
And  her  *eye*s  speechless  messages/  plainer  than  print 
At  the  time  that  1  told  you  of,  know  from  a  squint. 

In  short,  my  de»r  Tony,   . 

My  trusty  6ld  crony. 
Do  stamp  up  three  thousand  once  more  as  a  loan— 1 
Am  sure  of  my  game— though,. of  course,  there  are  brutes 
Of  all  sorts  and  sizes  preferring  their  suits 
To  her,  you  may  call  the  Italian  Miss  Coutts, 
Yet  Portia— she's  ndmed  from  that  daughter  of  Calo'f-- 
Is  not  to  be  snapp'd  up  like  little  potatoes. 

And  I  have  not  .a  doubt 
.  I  shall  r,out  every  lout 
Ere  you'll  whisper  Jack  Robinson— cut  them  all  oMl—   . 

Surmount  every  barrier, 

Carry  her,  marry  her  1 
—Then  hey !  my  old  Tony,  when  once  fairly  noosed, 
For  her  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents— New  and  Reduced !» 

With  a  wink  of  his  eye 

His  friend  made  reply 
In  his  jocular  manner,  sly,  caustic,  and  dry, 
•  Still  the  same  boy,  Bassanio- never  say  *die'F 
—Well— I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  do 't,' but  I'll- try,— 
Don't  suppo^  my  aflairs  are  at  all  in  a  hash, 
But  the  fact  is,  at  present  I  'm  quite  out  of  cash ; 
The  bulk  of  my  property,  merged  in  rich  cargoes,  is 
Tossing  about,  as  you  know,  in  my  Argosies, 
Tending,  of  course,  my  resources  to  cripple,— I 
've  one  bound  to  England,— another  to  Tripoli— 
Cyprus— Masulipatam— and  Bombay;  — 

A  sixth,  by  the  way, 

I  consigned  t'other  day 
To  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  cacique  of  Poyais, 
A  country  where  silver  's  as  common  as  clay. 
*  Meantime,  till  they  tack, 

And  come,  some  of  them,  back. 
What  with  Custom-house  duties,  and  bills  falling  due, 
My  account  with  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.,  looks  rather  blue; 
While,  as  for  the  'ready,'  I'm  like  a  Church-mouse,— 
I  really  dpn  t  think  there's  five  pounds  in  the  house.. 

But,  no  matter  for  that. 

Let  me  just  get  my  hat, 
And  my  new  silk  umbrella  that  stands  on  the  mat^ 
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And  we*ll  go  forth  at  once  to  thfi  market-ryrc  two,* 
And  try  what  my  credit  in  Venice  can  do; 
[  stand  well  on  Cliaiige,  and  when  all  '§  m|id  and  done,  I 
Don*t  doubt  I  shall  get  it  for  love  or  for  money.* 

They  were  going  to  go. 

When,  lo  !  down  below ,  " 

In  the  street,  they  h^rd  s*omebody  frying,  «01d  Clo'!» 
—  "By  the  Pope,  there's  the  man  for  our  purpose !— I  knew 
We  should  not  have  to  search  long.     Salanio,  run  you, 
And,  Salario,— quick  !— haste!  ere  he  get  out  of  view, 
And  call  in  that  scound^rel,  old  Shylock  the  Jew?* 

With' a  pack. 
Like  a  sack 
Of  old  clothes  at  his  back, 
And  three  hats  on  his  head,  Shylock  came  in  a  crack,  j 
Saying,  tfRest  you  fair,  Signor  Antonio !  vat,  pray. 
Might  your  vorship  be  pleashed  for  to  vant  in  my  vay  ? » 

^•Why,  Shylock,  although, 

As  you  very  well  know, 
I  am  what  they  call  'warm,*— pay  my  way  as  I  gOp 
And,  as  to  myself;  neither  borrow  nor  lend, 
I  can  break  a  rule,  to  oblige  an  old  friend; 
And  that's  the  ease  now— Lord  Bassanio  would  raise 
Some  three  thousand  dujcats— welly— knowing  your  ways. 
And  that  nought 's  to  be  got  from  you,  say  what  one  will, 
Unless  you  've  a  couple  of  names  to  the  bill, 

Why,  for  once,  I  '11  put  mine  to  it, 

Tes,  seal  and  sign  to  it— 
Now,  then,  old  Sinner,  let 's  hear  what  you  11  say 
As  to  'doing'  a  bill  at 'three  months  from  to-day? 
Three  thousand  gold  ducats,  mind— all  in  good  bags 
Of  hard  money— no  sealing-wax,  slippers,  or  rags?*  — 

•  —Veil,  ma  tear,*  says  the  Jew, 

•  I  '11  see  vat  I  can  do  I 

But  Mishter  Antonio,  hark  you,  'tish  funny 

You  say  to  me,  Shylock,  ma  tear,  ye'd  have  money  ! 

Ven  you  very  veil  knows 

How  you  shpit  on  ma  clothes, 
And  use  naughty  vords— call  me  Dog— and  avouch 
Dat  I  put  too  much  int'resht  by  half  in  ma  pouchy 
And  while  I,  like  de  resht  of  ma  tribe,  shrug  and  crouch. 
You  find  fault  mit  ma  pargains,  and  say  I'm  a  Smouch. 

•  —Veil!— no  matters,  ma  tear,— 
Von  vord  in  your  ear ! 
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I  'd  be  friends  out  jov  libter-aiid  to  thake  dut  «ppe0r, 
Yy,  I  '11  find  jon  de  monie*  as  sotfn  fts  jbn  Till, 
Only  iron  littel  joke  musht  be  p«t  in  de  ptH ; 

Ma  tear,  yon  musht  sky^ 

If  on  such  and  such  day 
Such  sum,  or  such  sums,  you  shall  fail  to  rispfljr, 
I  shall  cut  were  I  like,  as  de  pargaiH  is  proke, 
A  fair  pound  of -your  flesh-^  chest  by  Vsy  of  a  |oke.» 

So  novel  a  clause 

Caused  Bassaoip  to  pause; 
fiut  Antonio,  like  most  of  those  sage  vJohnny  Raws* 

'^bo  care  not  three  straws 

About  Lawyers  or  Laws, 
And  think  cheaply  of  aOld  father  Antic, »  because 
They  have  never  experienced  a  grip  from  his  claws, 
«Pooh  pooh'di  the  whole  thing. —«  Let  the  Smou<:h  fanvehti  wsy— 

Why^  what  care  I,  pray, 

For  his  petmlty  ?-^Nay, 
It's  a  forfeit  he*d  nvfer  expect  me  to  pay; 

And^.  come  what  cwne  may, 

I  hardly  need  say. 
My  ships  will  be  back  a  full  month  ere  the  d^y.^i> 
So,  anxious  to  see  his  frited  off  on  his  j6urney. 
And  thinking  the  whole  but  a  paltry  concern,  he 

AflSxed'  with  all  speed 

His  name  to  a  deed. 
Duly  stamped  and  drawn  up  by  a  sharp  Jew  attorney. 

Thus  again  furnisK*d  forth,  Lord  Bassanio,  instead 
Of  squandering  the  oash,  after  giving  one  spread, 
With  fiddling  and  masques,  ait  the  Saracen  s  Head, 

In  the  morning  made  p)ay>         « 

And,  without  more  delay^ 
Started  off  in  the  steam-boat  for  Belmont  next  day. 

But  scarcely  had.  he      . . 

From  the  harbour  got,  free. 
And  left  the  La^uoes  £or  the  brAa4  open  sea. 
Ere  the 'Change  and  Rialto  bAth  rung  with  the  news 
That  he  'd  carried  off  more  than  mere  cash  from  the  Jew's. 

Though  Shylock  was  old, 

Andy  if  rolling  in  gold. 
Was  as  ugly  a  dog  as  you*d  wish  to  behold. 
For  few  in  his  tribe 'mongst  their  Levis  and  Moseses 
Sported  so  Jewish  an  feye,  beard,  and  nvse  as  bis, 
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Still,  whatever  tbie  opinions  of  Horace^  and  jome  W, 
Your  aquiiee  generate  so/nAimes  CoUtmhca^  (') 
Like  Jephthahy  as  Uaoilet  says,  he*d.  «one  fair  daughter,* 
And' every  gallant,  who  caught  sight  of  her*  thought  her 
A  jewel— a  gem  of  the  very  first  water; 

A  great  many  sought  her. 

Till  bne  at  last  caught  hef. 
And  upsetting  all  that  the  Rabbis  had'Uught  her^. 
To  feelings  so  truly  reciprocal  brought  her, 

That  the  very  same  night 

Bassanio  thought  right 
To  give  all  his  old  friends  that  farewell  •  invite,* 
While  old  Shylock  was  gone  there  to  feed  out  of  spite. 
On  « wings  made  hy  a  tailor*  the  damsel  took  flight. 

By  these  « wings*  I'd  express 

A  grey  duffle  dress, 
With  brass  badge  and  muffin-cap,  made  as  by  rule 
For  an  upper-class  boy  in  the  National  School. 
Jessy  ransack'd  the  house,  popped  her  breeks  on,  and  when  so 
Disguised,  bolted  off  with  her  beau-«one  Lorenzo, 
An  «Unthrift,ii  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  whisking 

Her  into  the  boat. 

And  was  fairly  afloat 
Ere  her  Pa  had  got  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  griskin. 

Next  day,  while  old  Shylock  was  making  a  racket, 
And  threatening  how  well  he  *d  dust  every  man's  jacket 
Who  'd  helped  her  in  getting  aboard  of  the  packet, 
Bassanio  at  Belmont  was  capering  and  prancing, 
And  bowing,  and  scraping,  and  singing',  and  dancing, 
Making  eyes  at.  Miss  Portia,  and  doing  his  best 
To  perform  the  polite,  and  to  cut  out  the  rest  ; 
And,  if  left  to  herself,  he,  no  doubt,  had  succeeded. 
For  none  of  them  walt2*d  so  genteelly  as  be  did; 

But  an  obstacle  lay. 

Of  some  weight,  in  his  way. 
The  defunct  Mr.  P.  who  was  now  turned  to  clay, 
Had  been  an  odd  man,  und  though  all  for  the  best  he  meant, 
Left  but  a  queer  sort  of  «Last  will  and  testament,*— 

Bequeathing  her  hand, 

With  her  houses  and  land, 
hc.y  from  motives  one  don't  understand, 
As  she  revVenced  his  memory,  and  valued  his  blessing, 
To  him  who  should  turn  out  the  best  hand  at  guessing ! 

(!)  If«e  ivlMllem  €vo«m 

ProfMCTMi  aqaibi  eolwabam.— Hob. 
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Like  a  good  girl,  she  did 

Just  what  she  was  bid. 
In  one  of  three  caskets  her  piclare  she  hid, 
And  clapped  a  conundrum  a-top  of  each  lid* 

A  couple  of  Princes,  a  black  and  a  white  one, 

Tried  first,  but  they  both  failed  in  choosing  the  right  one. 

Another  from  Naples,  who  shoed  his  own  horses ; 

A  French  Lord,  whose  graces  might  vie  with  Count  D*Orsaj's; 

A  young  English  Baron ;  a  Scotch  Peer,  his  neighbour ; 

A  dull  drunken  Saxon,  all  mustache  and  sabre ; 

All  followed,  and  all  had  their  pains  for  their  labour. 

Bassanio  came  last— happy  man  be  his  dole ! 

Put  his  conjuring  cap  on,— considered  the  whole,— 

The  gold  put  aside  as 

Mere  «hard  food  for  Midas,* 

The  silver  bade  trudge 

As  a  «pale  common  drudge;* 
Then  choosing  iho  little  lead  box  in  the  middle. 
Game  plump  on  the  picture,  and  found  out  the  riddle. 

Mow  you're  not  such  a  Goose  as  to  think,  I  dare  say, 
Gentle  reader,  that  all  this  was  done  in  a  day, 

Any  more  than  the  dome 

Of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
Was  built  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and,  in  fact, 

Whilst  Bassanio  was  doing 

His  billing  and  cooing. 
Three  months  had  gone  by  ere  he  reach'd  the  fifth  act ; 
Meanwhile,  that  unfortunate  bill  became  due^ 
Which  his  Lordship  had  almost  forgot,  to  the  Jew, 

And  Antonio  grew 

In  a  deuce  of  a  stew. 
For  he  could  not  cash  up,  spite  of  ail  he  could  do ; 
( The  bitter  old  Israelite  woitld  not  renew,} 
What  with  contrary  winds,  storms,  and  wrecks,  and  embargoes, 

his 
Funds  were  all  stopped,  or  gone  down  in  his  argosies, 
None  of  the  set  having  come  into  port, 
And  Shy  lock's  attorney  was  moving  the  Court, 
For  the  forfeit  supposed  to  be  set  down  in  sport. 

The  serious  news 

Of  this  step  of  the  Jew's, 
And  his  fix'd  resolution  all  terms  to  refuse, 
Gave  the  newly  made  Bridegroom  a  fit  of  « the  Blues,* 
VOL.  in.  35 
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Especially,  too,  as  it  came  from  the  pen 
Of  bis  poor  friend  himself  on  the  wedding-day,— then, 
When  the  Parson  had  scarce  shut  his  book  up,  and  when 
The  Clerk  was  yet  uttering  the  final  Amen. 

« Dear  Friend,  •  it  continued,  « all 's  up  with  me— I 

Have  nothing  on  earth  now  to  do  but  to  die! 

And,  as  death  clears  all  scores,  you  're  no  longer  my  debtor ; 

I  should  take  it  as  kind 

Could  you  come— never  mind— 
If  your  love  don*t  persuade  you,  why  don  t  let  this  letter !  • 

I  hardly  need  say  this  was  scarcely  read  o'er 

Ere  a  post-chaise  and  four 

Was  brought  round  to  the  door. 
And  Bassanio,  though,  doubtless,  he  thought  it  a  bore, 
Gave  his  Lady  one  kiss^  and  then  started  at  score. 

fiut  scarce  in  his  flight 

Had  he  got  out  of  sight. 
When  Portia,  addressing  a  groom,  said,  aMy  lad,'  you  a 
Journey  giust  take  on  the  instant  to  Padua, 
Find  out  there  Bellario,  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Who,  like  Follett,  is  never  left  out  of  a  cause, 

And  give  him  this  note. 

Which  I  *ve  hastily  wrote. 
Take  the  papers  he'll  give  you—theu  push  for  the  ferry 
Below,  where  I  *11  meet  you— you  '11  do 't  in  a  wherry. 
If  you  can*t  find  a  boat  on  the  firenta  with  sails  to  it— 
—Stay !— bring  his  gown  too,  and  wig  with  three  tails  to  it.  • 

Giovanni  (that's  Jack) 

Brought  out  his  hack. 
Made  a  bow  to  his  mistress,  then  jump'd  on  its  back, 
Put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  was  off  in  a  crack. 
The  Signora  soon  foUow'd,  herself,  taking  as  her 
Own  escort  Nerissa  her  maid,  and  Balthazar. 


•  The  Court  is  prepared,  the  Lawyers  are  met, 

The  Judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show!* 
As  Captain  Macheath  says,  and  when  one's  in  debt, 

The  sight's  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  I  know. 
Yet  still  not  so  bad  after  all,  I  suppose. 
As  if,  when  one  cannot  discharge  what  one  owes, 
They  could  bid  people  cut  off  one's  nose, 
Yet  here,  a  worse  fate. 
Stands  Antonio,  of  late 
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A  Merchaat,  might  vie  e'en  with  Princes  in  slate, 
Wtlb  bis  waistcoat  unbutton'd,  prepared  for  the  knife, 
Which,  in  taking  a  pound  of  flesh,  must  lake  his  Uf«f 
On  other  side  Shylock,  his  bag  on  the  floor. 
And  three  shocking  had  hats  on  his  head  as  before. 

Imperturbable  stands. 

As  he  waits  their  commands, 
.  With  his  scales  and  his  great  s/iic/cer-f/iee  in  his  hands ; 
Between  them,  equipt  in  a  wig,  gown,  and  bands, 
With  a  very  smooth  face  a  young  dandified  Lawyer, 

Though  his  hopes  are  but  feeble, 

Does  his  possible 
To  make  the  hard  Hebrew  to  mercy  incline. 
And,  in  lieu  of  his  three  thousand  ducats  take  nine^ 
Which  Bassania,  for  reasons  we  well  may  divine, 
Shows  in  so  many  bags  all  drawn  up  in  a  line. 
But  vain  are  all  efforts  to  soften  him— still 

He  points  to  the  bond  . 

He  so  often  has  conn'd. 
And  says  in  plain  terms  he  '11  be  shot  if  he  will. 
So  the  dandified  Lawyer,  with  talking  grown  hoarse, 
Says,  «I  can  say  no  more— let  the  law  take  its  course.* 

Just  fancy  the  gleam  of  the  eye  of  the  Jew, 

As  he  sharpened  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe 

From  the  toe  to  the  heel, 

And  grasping  the  steel, 
With  a  business-like  air  was  beginning  to  feel 
Whereabouts  he  should  cut,  as  a  butcher  would  veal, 
When  the  dandified  Judge  puts  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. 

•  Stay,  Shylock,*  says  he, 

•  Here's  one  thing— you  see 

This  bond  of  yours  gives- you  here  no  jot  of  blood  ! 
—The  words  are  *A  pound  of  flesh,'— that's  clear  as  mud- 
Slice  away,  then,  old  fellow— but  mind !— if  you  spill 
One  drop  of  his  claret  that 's  not  in  your  bill, 
I'll  hang  you  like  Haman!— By  Jingo  I  will!* 

When  apprized  of  this  flaw, 

You  never  yet  saw 
Sach  an  awfully  mark'd  elongation  of  jaw 
As  in  Shylock,  who  cried.  yPlesh  ma  heart!  ish  dat  law?a*- 

—Off  went  his  three  hats, 

Afid  he  look'd  as  the  cats 
Do,  whenever  a  mouse  has  escaped  from  their  claw. 
■  — fsh't  the  law?— why  the  thing  won't  admit  of  a  query— 
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There's  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Only  look  at  the  act; 
Acto  quinio,  cap:  tertio,  Dogi  FaUeri-^ 
Nay,  if,  rather  than  cut,  yoa'd.  relinquish  the  dekc, 
The  Law,  Master  Shy,  has  a'  hold  on  you  yet. 
See  Foscari's  statutes  at  large—'  If  a  stranger 
A  citizen's  life  shall,  with  malice,  endanger, 
The  whole  mt  his  property,  little  or  great, 
Shall  go,  on  conviction,  one  half  to  the  State, 
And  one  to  the  person  pursued  by  his  hate  ; 

And,  not  to  create 

Any  farther  debate. 
The  Doge,  if  he  pleases,  may  cut  off  his  pate. 
So  down  on  your  marrowbones,  Jew,  and  ask  mercy! 
Defendant  and  Plaintiff  are  now  'wisy  wtrsjr. » 

"What  need  to  declare 

How  pleased  they  all  were 
At  so  joyful  an  end  to  so  sad  an  affair  ? 
Or  Bassanio's  delight  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
His  friend  having  saved,  to  the  letter,  his  bacon? 
How  Shylock  got  shaved,  and  turu'd  Christian,  though  late, 
To  save  a  life-intVest  in  half  his  estate? 
How  the  dandiGed  Lawyer,  who  *d  managed  the  thing. 
Would  not  take  any  fee  for  his  pains  but  a  ring, 
•  Which  Mrs.  Bassanio  had  giv'n  to  her  spouse, 
With  injunctions  to  keep  it,  on  leaving  the  house? 

How  when  he,  and  the  spark 

Who  appeared  as  his  clerk, 
Had  thrown  off  their  wigs,  and  their  gowns,  and  their  jetty  coats. 
There  stood  Nerissa  and  Portia  in  petticoats? 
How  they  pouted  and  flouted,  and  acted  the  cruel, 
Because  Lord  Bassanio  had  not  kept  his  jewel? 

How  they  scolded,  and  broke  out, 

Till,  having  their  joke  out, 
They  kissed,  and  were  friends,  and  all  blessing  and  blessed. 
Drove-  home  by  the  light 

Of  a  moonshiny  night, 
Like  the  one  in  which  Troilus,  the  brave  Trojan  knight ^ 
Sat  astride  on  a  wall,  and  sigh'd  after  his  Cressid? 

All  this,  if't  were  meet, 

I'd  go  on  to  repent, 
Bui  a  atory  spun  out  so's  by  nd  means  a  treat, 
So,  I'll  merely  relate  what,  in  apiteof  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  rummage  among  hia  remains, 
No  edition  of  Shakspeare,  I've  met  with,  contains; 
But,  iC  tbe  account  which  I've  heard  be  the  true  due. 
We  shall  have  it,  no  doubt,  b'?fore  long,  in  a  new  one. 
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Id  an  MS.,  then,  sold, 

For  its  full  weight  iu  gold, 
And  knock'd  down  to  my  friend,  Lord  Tomnoddy,   I  'm  told 
It's  recorded  that  Jessy,  coquettish  and  vain, 
Gave^er  hasband,  Lorenzo,  a  good  deal  of  pain; 
Being  mildly  rebuked,  she  levanted  again. 
Rah  away  with  a  Scotchman,  and,  crossing  the  main, 
Became  known  by  the  namq  of  the  cl^ower  of  Domblane.» 

That  Antonio,  whose  piety  caused,  as  we 'ye  seen, 
Him  to  spit  upon  every  old  Jew's  gaberdine, 

And  whose  goodness  to  paint 

All  colours  were  faint. 
Acquired  the  well-merited  prefix  of  «  Saint, » 
Ana  the  Doge,  his  admirer,  of  honour  the  fount, 
Having  given  him  a  patent,  and  made  him  a  Count, 
He  went  over  to  bingland,  got  nat'ralisM  there, 
And  espous'd  a  rich  heiress  in  Hanover  Square. 

That  Shylock  came  with  him,  no  longer  a  Jevr, 
But  converted,  I  think  may  be  possibly  true, 
But  that  Walpole,  as  these  self-same  papers  aver,  . 
By  changing  the  y  in  his  name  into  er. 
Should  allow  him  a  fictili'>us  surname  to  dish  up, 
And  in  Seventeen-twenty -eight  makf  him  a  Bishop, 
I  cannot  believe --but  shall  still  think  them  two  men 
,  Till  some  sage  proves  the  fact  a  with  his  usual  acumen.  • 

liORAL. 

From  this  tale  of  the  Bard 

It's  uncommonly  hard 
If  an  Editor  can't  draw  a  moral.  — 'Tis  clear, 
Then,— In  •er'ry  young  wife-seeking  Bachelor's  ear 
A  maxim,  'bove  all  other  stories,  this  one  drums, 
« Pitch  Gbbik  to  old  Habry,  and  stick  to  Con undbums  ! !  » 

To  new-married  Ladies  this  lesson  it  teaches, 

c  You 're  'no  that  lar  wrong 'in  assuming  the  breeches!  » 

Monied  men  upon ''Change,  and  rich  Merchants  it  schools 
To  look  well  to  assets— nor  play  with  edge-tools! 

Last  of  all,  this  remarkable  History  shows  men, 

What  caution  they  need  when  they  deal  with  old-clothes-men ! 

So  hid  John  anJ  Mary 
To  mind  and  be  wary, 
And  never  let  one  of  them  come  down  the  are'! 

T.  I. 
Tappingion,  Jpril  /. 
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TOUNO   AND   DBLCAMBIB  8  TYPB-COMFOSIMQ   MACHINE. 

The  tjpe-composing  apparatus  we  are  about  to  describe  to 
our  readers  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  was  brought 
out  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  by  the  same  parties,  and 
excited  at  that  time  a  considerable  sensation ;  (see  Mec,  Mag. 
vol.  ixxiv,  p.  319)  but  so  wonderfully  simplified  and  improv- 
ed in  all  its  details  as  to  be  in  effect  quite  a  new  machine. 
With  a  spirit  and  perseverance  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  * 
the  patentees,  Messrs.  Young  and  Delcambre,  have  gone  on  , 
surmounting  difficulty  after  difficulty,  till  at  length  they  have 
produced  a  machine  which  effectually  accomplishes  nearly  all 
they  had  in  view,  while  it  is  wholly  free  from  that  multifa- 
riousness and  complexity,  which  were  said,  not  untruly,  to 
characterize  their  first  attempts.  The  machine  of  itself  will 
not  set  up  types  in  a  state  fit  for  printing  from ,  for  that  is 
not  what  the  inventors  ever  proposed  it  should  do';  but  it  will 
facilitate  the  art  of  composition  so  as  to  enable  that  to  be  done  by 
the  labour  of  females  and  children,  which  is  now  performed 
by  the  hands  and  heads  of  able-bodied  men  of  good  education, 
and  done,  too,  a  great  deal  quicker.  Some  things  there  may 
be  to  which  it  is  not  equal,  with  manual  aid  of  any  sort;  as, 
for  example,  the  setting  up  of  pages  in  a  number  of  different 
characters,  as  Roman,  Italic,  Greek,  &c.,  or  the  setting  up  of 
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al(;ebraic  calcalations  —  but  after  so  mooh  has  been  already 
accomplished  by  it,  we  should  be  hardly  warranted  in  consi- 
dering these  as  more  than  a  few  remaining  diflBculties,  which 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  country  is  sure  ultimately  to 
overcome. 

The  machine  may  be  now  daily  seen  at  work  at  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Young  and  Delcambre,  110,  Chancery-lane. 
It  very  much  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  a  cottage 
piano,  divested  of  its  case.  Like  that  instrument  it  has  a  set 
of  keys,  at  which  the  compositor  is  seated,  when  about  to 
compose,  (instead  of  standing,  as  usual.)  Of  these  keys  there 
are  as  many  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alphabet ,  and  varieties 
of  these  letters  likely  to  be  required ,  with  a  due  accompani- 
ment of  numerals,  spaces,  doubles,.  &c.  Each  key  has  one 
particular  letter  or  character  engraved  upon  it ;  and  the  keys 
are  so  arranged  that  the  letters  and  characters  most  in  request 
are  placed  at  one  side,  where  the  compositor  is  seated,  and 
those  least  wanted  furthest  off.  Attached  to  these  keys  are  an 
equal  number  of  upright  steel  levers,  which  are  connected 
at  top  with  a  series  of  long  brass  channels,  filled  with  types, 
each  of  the  sort  corresponding  with  that  marked  on  the  key 
of  the  lever  in  connection  with  it.  The  o£Sce  of  the  lever 
is  to  abstract  from  the  channel  abave,  one  type  every  time  it 
is  acted  on  by  the  depression  of  the  key;  and  to  check  the 
precipitating  tendency  of  the  types,  which  might  interfere  pre- 
judicially with  the  action  of  the  lever,  the  channels  are  placed 
in  a  position  considerably  inclined,  and  the  lever  made  to  act 
sideways  in  detaching  the  lowest  type  of  the  column.  Behind 
the  channels,  and  at  right  angles  with  them,  there  is  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  has  a  series  of  curved  grooves  cut  out  in 
its  surface,  corresponding  in  number  to  that  of  the  channels, 
and  communicating  with  them — all  leading  to  one  general  ree 
sorvoir,  or  receiving-spout,  as  it  is  called,  at  bottom,  and  all 
so  nicely  curved  and  graduated,  in  respect  to  one  another, 
that  wf^rk  as  fast  as  the  compositor  may,  when  a*  type  is  once 
liberated  from  its  channel,  and  dispatched  down  one  of  these 
grooves,  it   is  imposrible   (except  from  some  accidental   obs- 
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truciion)  for  anj  subgeqnently  liberated  tjpe  to  reaoh  the  goal 
before  it. 

So  much  being  premised  as  to  the  general  constraction  of 
the  machine,  let  ns  now  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  set  to  work« 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  that  the  chan« 
neis  are  all  duly  and  proportionally  filled.  This  is  done  bj 
boys,  who  set  a  quantity  of  each  letter  up  in  wooden  sticks, 
( a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  followed  in  type-foundries) 
and  transfer  them  from  the  sticks  to  the  channels — the  fonuet 
part  of  which  operation  they  do  with  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
machine  in  constant  work  will  require  the  services  of  two 
boys  for  this  purpose.  The  channels  being  filled ,  and  the 
compositor  seated  at  the  instrument,  she  (for  in  the  case  of 
the  machine  exhibited  it  is  a  young  lady  who  officiates,)  begins 
with  repeating  on  the  keys  the  letters  of  the  manuscript  be* 
fore  her ;  and,  as  she  depresses  the  keys  one  after  another, 
she  sends  corresponding  letters  down  to  the  receiving-spoul — 
the  action  of  the  levers  on  the  columns  of  type  being  so  ad- 
justed that  only  one  type  can  be  detached  at  a  time.  The 
spout  is  curved  downwards  towards  ils  termination  for  about 
10  or  13  inches,  and  when  the  machine  commences  work,  is 
filled  with  quadrats  4he  whole  length  of  such  curve,  which 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  letters  to  fall  on,  till  a  sufficient 
number  of  letters  have  accumulated  to  furnish  an  abutment 
for  those  which  follow.  Each  type  as  it  reaches  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  straight  part  of  the  spout  is  pressed  forward  bj 
a  small  vibrating  beater  acted  upon  by  an  eccentric,  which  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  small  train  of  Wheels  driven  by  a  boy. 
From  the  spout  the  types  are  passed  forward  along  a  horizon-*- 
tal  brass  rail,  to  the  justifying  box,  where  they  are  placed  in 
lines,  and  spaced  out,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  justified, 
by  an  assistant  composer.  This  justifying -box  answers  in 
every  respect  to  the  ordinary  composing-stick,  and  is  used 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  facility.  When  the  proper  number 
of  lines  have  been  justified,  they  are  taken  out  and  plaoed  in 
a  galley,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  a  compo8ing«stidi:  ia 
usually  emptied.     With  the  subsequent  process  of  imposing. 
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or  nfTttiging  the  set-up'  oMitter  in  chases  for  prioting  from,  the 
present  invention  does  not  interfere. 

After  types  have  been  printed  from,  the  present  practice  is 
for  the  compositor  to  distribute  them,  that  is,  return  them  to 
their  original  repositories  in  the  case  at  which  he  stands ;  but 
with  tlie  machine  the  task  of  distribution  is  performed  bj  two 
boys,  while  two  others,  as  before  stated,  are  occupied  in  set- 
'  ting  the  types  in  lines  with  which  they  fill  the  different 
channels. 

The  number  of  persons  required  to  work  a  machine  is  seven 
altogether;  namely,  one  to  play  the  keys,  another  to  justify, 
a  third  to  work  the  eccentric  movement,  two  to  supply  the 
channels,  and  two  to  distribute ;  and  it  is  herein  at  first  sight 
that  the  machine  suffers  most  in  comparison  with  th6  ordinary 
mode  of  composition  by  a  single  hand.  Of  these  seven  per- 
sons, however,  two  are  females,  and  five  very  young  boys ; 
and  they  can  set  up,  after  three  months'  practice  only,  6000 
types  an  hour,  while  a  good  compositor  cannot  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  set  up  on  an.  average  more  than  1700.  The  seven 
female  and  infant  hands,  therefore,  do  the  work  of .  at  least 
three  able-bodied  men,  and  in  consequence  of  requiring  less 
wages,  the  average  cost  per  thousand  (brevier)  is  only  two^ 
pence,  which  is  at  least  one-half  less  than  the  most  orcEnsry 
book-work  can  now  be  done  for  with  the  help  of  appiMsn** 
tices. 

But  when  the  young  women  employed  in  playing  the  keys 
and  justifying,  have  acquired  the  greater  dexterity  which  length 
of  practice  alone  can  give,  we  make  no  doubt  that  they  will 
be  able  to  set  a  great  many  more  than  6000  types  an  hour; 
The  labour,  too,  of  the  boy  employed  in  working  the  ecoen-^ 
trie  may  be  wholly  saved  ;  for  he  does  nothing  which  might 
not  be  equally  well  performed  by  a  pedal  movement,  acted 
on  by  the  person  who  plays  the  keys,  (after  the  manner  «f 
the  old  spinning-wheel,}  or  by  connecting  the  eccentric  move- 
ment by  means  of  a  band,  to  the  steam  engine  (where  one  ii 
employed  fo  work  the  press,    as  is  now  so  usually  the  case.) 

The  maker  of  the  machine  now  exhibiting  in  Chanc«ry*lane, 
is  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Clerkenwell,  and  to  the  assistance 
VOL.  ni.  36 
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which  the  patentees  have  derived  from  his  skill  and  ingenuilj, 
much  of  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  recently  arrived 
is,  we  understand,  owing.  The  cost  of  a  machine  is  about 
100/.,  in  addition  to  which  the  patentee  propose  to  charge  a 
'small  sum  annually  for  licence  to  use  it. 

(mbchanics'  maqaziicb.) 


NBW    MBTBOD    OP    HATCHING    GAME,    AND   WHICH   MAT    BB    APPLIED   TO 
THE   HATCHING    CHICKENS,    &C.,    AT    ANT   SEASON. 

It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  but  we  think  that  the  sporling  world  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  some  novelty  in  an  apparatus  intended  to  Hatch 
and  Rear  Game  by  means  of  hot  water ;  and  is  so  very^  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation  that  a  person 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  may  attend  to  it  with  perfect 
safety,  and  it  occasions  but  very  little  trouble. 

It  is  small,  circular  in  form,  will  occupy  a  very  small  space, 
and  may  be  moved  about  at  pleasure.  Its  size  is  about  thirty 
inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  but  it 
can  be  made  much  smaller,  and  will  hatch  from  about  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pheasants'  eggs  at  one  time. 

It  is  composed  of  an  outer  case,  and  cover  of  iron  japanned 
and  zinc  and  copper,  and  is  therefore  very  durable.  The  iA- 
terior  arrangement  consists  of  a  zinc  boiler,  containing  the 
hot  water,  upon  which  is  placed  an  iron  tray,  lined  with 
wool,  to  contain  the  eggs,  and  a  small  zinc  saucer  to  hold 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  necessary  moisture  to 
the  eggs.  Beneath  the  boiler  is  a  compartment  lined  with 
cloth,  in  which  the  young  birds  are  placed,  with  doors  to 
admit  of  their  running  out  and  in. 

The  water  in  the  boiler  is  kept  hot  by  means  of  a  small 
copper  furnace,  containing  a  lamp  which  will  burn  for  about 
eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  which  the  common  solar  oil 
may  be  used.  .  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  con- 
somptioii  of  oil  in  an  apparatus  of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  is 
about  one  gallon  in  three  weeks ;  in  those  of  the  laigest  siie 
consumption  will  of  course  be  something  more. 
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regulated  bj  a  Yerj  simple  contrivance.  The  hot  water  in 
tlie  boiler  is  convejed  by  a  short  pipe  into  a  tube,  fixed  to 
Ibe  ont^r  ease,  containing  a  float ,  and  this  float  is  connected 
by  a  short  wire^  with  a  valve  in  the  chimney  of  the  furnace 
containing  the  lamp.  When  the  water  in  the  boiler  gels  too 
hot  it  swells  in  the  boiling  aid  raises  the  float  —  this  in  its 
turn  raises  the  valve  in  the  chimney,  which  closes  and  stops 
the  draught  of  the  furnace,  and  the  result  is  that  the  lamp 
burns  less  strongly  until  the  water  in  the  boiler  getting  a 
little  cooler,  recedes,  the  float  and  valve  drop  again  into  their 
places,  the  draught  in  the  furnace  is  restored,  and  the  lamp 
bums  again  as  strongly  as  before,  and  Ibis  action  continues 
whenever  necessary,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  most  com- 
plete self-regulator.  I  have,  however,  to  make  the  regulation 
of  the  heat  more  accurate  if  possible,  for  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  apparatus,  fixed  in  {he  iron  cover,  a 
small  syphon  containing  mercury  upon  Dr.  Arnott*s  excellent ' 
principle,  which,  whenever  the  thermometer  (also  fixed  in  the 
cover). rises  above  the  proper  heat,  immediately  rises  also, 
opens  a  small  valve,  and  allows  the  heat  to  escape.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done  sufficiently  the  mercury  falls,  and  with  it  the 
valve,  and  this  I  have  also  found  to  answer  its  purpose  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  whole  trouble  of  managing  the  appara- 
tus consists  in  turning  the  eggs  once  every  day,  and  at  the 
satne  time  putting  fresh  water  into  the  saucer  for  moistening 
(hom,  trimming  and  feeding  the  lamp  when  necessary,  and 
adding  a  little  fresh  water  to  the  boiler  once  in  three  or  four 
days  to  replace  that  which  may  have  evaporated  in  the  boil- 
ing. When  the  young  birds  are  hatched  thej  require  atten- 
tion for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  until  they  have  gained  a 
little  strength,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  compartment  beneath 
the  boiler,  which  is  quite  warm  enough  for  them,  and  al- 
lowed to  run  ont  and  in  ;  they  will  not  eat  for  the  first  day 
or  so  —  after  that  they  will  feed  themselves  ;  the  best  food 
for  Ihem  is  split  "-groats  soaked  in  warm  water.  There  are 
now  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  two  ducks  which  were  hatched  in  the  apparatus,  and 
The  heat  of  the  apparatus,  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  is 
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kept  in  Ih^  compartment  beneath  Che  boiler  for  eight  daja, 
and  then  vent' to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  brought  up  by 
hand.  1  was  compelled  to  send  them  away  .because  ihey  did 
not  agree  very  well  with  some  red-iegged  partridges  which 
were  hatched  abont  the  same  time. 

This  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  Monsieur  Lemare  of 
Paris,  and  has  been  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Ap- 
pieyard,  of  No  9,  Montague^treet,  Russel  Square,  where  it 
may  be  seen  by  any  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject., 

(new  spovtiho  MA«Armv.) 

When  Blanchard  the  actor  was  in  America,  he  relates  the 
following,  amongst  other  amusing  incidents,  to  a  friend.  •  Then, 
again,  my  dear  boy,  they  would  be  boring  me  with  the  won- 
ders of  Iheirit  awful  fine  « city  of  New  York, — (I  must  say  it 
is  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,)  and  be  everlastingly  asking  if  I  did 
not  think  it  magnificently  grand. — (1  was  born,  my  boy,  "in 
York — Old  York,  as  I  call  it,)  which  I  allow  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  considering  the  comparative  short  time  of  its  exis- 
tence. But  to  dare  to  compare  it  with  London, — our  bles- 
sed old  London,— is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  compare  Billy 
Shakspeare  with  that  Mr.  Somebody,  who  ^rote  that  precious 
bad  farce  in  which  I  had  a  miserable  part  (it  was  damned 
the  first  night.)  •» 

You  must  bear  me  in  mind,  my  boy,  that  they  are  most 
active  enterprising  people !  Go  a-head'  is  the  cry  ;  and  they  do 
go  a-head.  It  has  ever  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  hav« 
done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  in  every  way  too.  (I  thought 
it  wonderful  the  rebuilding  Covcnt-Garden  in  a  few  months, 
after  it  was  burnt  in  1808  ;  but  they  would  have  done  it»  I 
really  believe,  « pretty  considerably »  quicker.) 

I  was  loangiag  one  day  on  the 'front  of  the  theatre,  look- 
ing attentively,  and  I  must  say  admiringly,  at  some  of\lhe  fine 
buildings, — (very  fine  many  of  them  are,'  my  b<^,)  when  a 
young  fellerw  oaa^  up  to  me,  (somebody,  I  suppose,  I  had 
been  introduced  to  by  somebody,  my  friend  the  Colonel,  per- 
haps.) 
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•  WfAh^  said  be,  *J  guess  yon  never  Mir  «  fiaer  dty  thn 
this  Neir-Y6rk  of  •!!»«  Blandiard,  eh ! 

• '  Didn't  I  ? '  said  J-—'  Why.  did  you  OYer  ? '  said  he. 
« Once  or  twice,  I  should  think  I  have,  my  hoy, '  said  I. 

•  'Where?' 

«'  Where!'  said  I,  '  Why,  where  the  devil  do  you  think 
I  should  see  si|ch  ? 
• '  Why,  you  don't  mean  Philadelphi,  do  you  ? ' 
• '  No, '  said  I,  '  not  Philadelphi.  ' 

•  *  Well,  I  calculate  you  mean  your  London,  perhaps;  for 
I  know  you  English  are  mighty  prejudiced. ' — '  I  do, '  said  1. 

« '  Well,  you  are  all  of  you  awful  fond  of  London,  but  is 
it  as  fine  as  New-York?' — 'What  do  you  mean  by  as  fine?' 

« '  Well,  I  mean  is  it  as  big  as  New- York,  .for  one  thing?' 

-  ^  New-Vork ! '  said  I;  *  my  dear  boy,  New-York  is  fine, 
very  fine,  I  allow ;  but  recollect  it  is  New  York.  But  if 
yo«  were  to  take  a  piece  the  size  of  it  out  of  the  map  of 
London,  it  would  never  be  missed.  That's  what  London  is, 
my  boy! 

«*  Well,  'you  are  a  strange  fellow, '  he  said,  and  off  he 
walked  (praise  be  given.) 

-*-0f  the  written  Bathos,  an  amusing  instance  is  afforded  is 
Ihe  published  tour  of  a  la<]iy,  who  has  at^ined  some  celebrity 
in  literature.  Describing  a  storm  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
when  crossing  in  Ihe  steam-boat  from  Dover  to  Calais,  her 
ladyship  says, — '  In  spite  of  the  most  earnest  solicitations  to 
the- contrary,  in  which  the  captain  eagerly  joined,  I  Ihrmly 
persisted  in  remaining  upon  deck,  allhough  the  tempest  had 
now  increased  to  such  a  frightful  hurricane,  that  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  /  cau'd  Iwld  up  my  parasol  I 

— As  a  worthy  companion  to  the  above,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing affecting  advertisement  from  a  London  newspaper.  -*  •  If 
this  should  meet  tjio  eye  of  Emma  D — ,  who  absented  her- 
self last  Wednesday  from  her  father's  house,  she  is  implored 
to  return,  when  she  will  be  received  with  undiminished  af- 
fection by  her  almost  heart-broken  parents.  If  nothing  can 
persuade  her  to  listen  to  their  joint  app^!— should  she  be  de- 
termined to  bring  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  gravel- 
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•hoald- 8h«  Mrer  mean  to  reriait  a  hoaie  where  she  hat  pat- 
aed  80  manj  happj  years^-^lt  is  at  least  expected^  if  she  be 
not  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  that  she  will  with- 
out a  moment's  further  dAajy-^send  back  the  kef  of  the  tea- 

Age  op  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years  ;  a 
dog  lives  twenty  years  ;  a  wdlf  twenty  ;  a  fox  fourteen  or 
sixteen  ;  lions  are  long  lived,  Pompey  lived  till  the  age  of  ^ 
seventy.  The  avierage  age  of  cats  is  fifteen  years;  a  squirrel 
ond'hare  seven  or  eight,  years;  rabbits  seven.  Elephants 
have  been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  four  hundred 
years.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Poms,  king 
of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant  which  had  fought  very  va- 
liantly for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to 
the  Sun,  and  let  him  go  with  this  inscription. :  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  Sun.  This  ele- 
phant was  found  with  this  inscription  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years ;  the  rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages  twenty- 
live  or  thirty.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred. Stags  are  long  lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  considers  it 
probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  one  thousand  years.  The 
dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the  age  of  thirty.  An  eagle  died 
at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Ravens 
frequently  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Swans  have  been 
known  to  live  three  hundred  years.  Mr.  Mallerton  has  the 
skeleton  of  a  swan  that  attained  the  age  of  two  hundred 
and  seven. 

BATES  OF  spxxn  ON  RAiLWATs.—  The  following  are  the  aver- 
age rates  of  speed  observed  on  seven  of  the  principal  English 
railways  ;  London  and  Birmingham,  27  miles  per  hour ;  North 
Midland  and  Midland  Counties,  29:  Newcastle  and  Shields, 
and  London  and  firigbton,  30;  Great  Western,  38;  Northern 
and  Eastern,  36. 
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— biatrial,  wlieve  a  German  aBd  hia  wife  were  giTing  evi- 
dence, the  former  was  asked  bj  the  eoimsd,  •  How  old  are 
joa  ?  1  am  dirty ^ » — « And  year  wife  I  » *-  Mine  wife  dirtjr^ 
two. »— Then,  Sir,  you  are  a  very  naily  couple,  and  I  wish 
to  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  either  of  yon. 

— «1  wish  to  consult  you  upon  a  little  project  I  have  form* 
ed,»  said  a  noodle  to  bis  friend.  «I  have  an  idea  in  my 
head •«—•  Have  you?*  interposed  the  friend:,  with  a  look  of 
great  surprise ;  -then  you  shall,  haye  my  opinion  at  once: 
keep  it  there  I  — >  it  may  be  some  timti'  before  yon  get  i^ni 
other.* 

— In  a  Shrewsbury  Address  jk^  James  1  j  hit  toy^  subjectsiei*' 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  long  as  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  should  endure.  —  •  I  suppose,  then, »  observ- 
ed the  monarch,  •  they  mean  my  successor  to  reign  by  candle- 
light. - 

— A  wealthy  tradesman  having  ordered  a  fish-pond  at  his 
country-house  to  be  [cleared  out,  the  foreman  discovered,  at 
the  bottom,  a  spring  of  ferruginous  coloured  water  ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  house,  told  his  employer  that  they  had  found 
a  chafybeate.  « I  am  glad  of  it, »  exclaimed  the  worthy  ci- 
tizen, « for  I  never  saw  one.  Put  it  in  the  basket  vrlth  the 
other  fish,  and  I'll  come  and  look  at  it  presently. » 
I  — •  Young  woman, » said  a  magistrate  to  a  girl  who  was  about 
to  be  sworn,  «wby  do  you  hold  the  book  .upside  down?>  — 
•  I  am  obliged,  Sir,  because  I  am  left-Iianded.  > 

— In  the  postscript  toa  lettera.manhopedhis  dorrespondent 
would  excuse  faults  of  spelling,  if  any,  as  he  bad  no  knife 
to  mend  his  pens. 

— A  man  who  had  accused  his  neighbour  of  falsehood,  was 
-  caUed  on  for   an  apology-,    which  he  gave  in   the   following 
amphibological  terms  : — "I  called  you  a  liar, — it  is  true.  You 
spoke  truth  :  I  have  told  a  lie. » 

— To  the  pseudo-connoisseurs,  who  bring  their  own  narrow 
professional  feelings  to  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art,  we 
recommend  the  following  authentic  anecdote  : — A  thriving  tai- 
lor, anxious  to  transmit  his  features  to  posterity,  enquired  of 
a  young   artist   what  were  his  terms  for  a  half  length.  •     I 
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cWge  twenty-five  guiBeas*  for  a  head,  rwat  the  nqlly;  The 
portrait  was  painted  and  approved,  when  the  knight  of  the 
IhhnUe,  taking  o«t  his  parse,  demanded  how  muek  he  was 
to  pa  J.  « I  told  jott  before  that  my  cii^rge  for  a  head  was 
twenty-fiye  guineas,  i-^*  I  am  aware  bf  that, »  said  Snip;  «bnl 
how  mndi  more  for  the  ooat  ?  —  it  is  the  best  part  of  the 
picture:* 

-^We  may  admire  the  wit,  without  acknowledging  the  troth 
ofrthe  repartee  uttered  by  a  baehelor«  who,  when  his  friend 
reproached  him  for  his  celibacy,  addmg  &at  bachelorship 
ought  to  be  taxed  by  the  government,  replied,  •  There  I  agraa 
with  you,  for  it  is  qnite  a  luxury.* 


PERMITTED  TO  BE  PRINTED, 

St.  Petersburg,  August  ist,  1842. 

P.  KORSAKOFF,  Gknsoi. 


Printed  at  the  Office  oi  the  ^Jourmai  ds  Si.  PdiaitbBufg.* 
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A   PBBSOIVAL    NiJBRATIVB.OP    A  JOCRNBT    FROM    BBtAUT   TO   OUREllBOCRfi, 
on  THB  CAgPIAN,  Iff  18M,  BT  CAPTAtN  OB  BICfllfPIfD  SSAUSriAB, 


[This  IBB  BBrrative  consisting  of  the  journal  taken  hj  the  author 
upon  his  route  in  1840.  Being  a  subaltern  in  the  array  of  the  Indus 
after  the  taking  of  Ghuznee,  he  was  employed  upon  an  important 
diplomatic  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  at  that  period  adyancing  upon,  and 
within  three  day*s  march  of,  the  city  of  Khy va.  Sir  R.  Shake^ear, 
having  marched  from  Ueraut  to  Khyva,  was  successful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  treaty  between  the  Khan  of  Khyva  and  the  Russian  Ge- 
neral,  the  prominent  conditions  of  which  were,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  Russian  army  within  the  limits 
of  the  Russian  empire;  on  the' part  of  the  former,  that  the  Khy  vans 
should  restore  to  the  Russians  all  the  Russian  prisoners  who  hi4 
been  taken  and  held  in  slavery  by  the  Muscovan  subjects  of  the 
Khan  of  KByva,  The  detention  of  tliese  prisoners  had  always  formed 
the  pretext  of  Russia  for  its  advance  against  the  Khan^s  dominions; 
and,  in  order  to  destroy  this  effectually  for  the  future ,  Sir  R.  S. 
guaranteed  to  the  Russians  the  restoration  of  ai/  the  prisoners  within 
the  Khan*B  dominions  -^  and  for  this  purpose,  personally  undercook 
to  collect  and  march  them  in  safety  into  Russia.  He  accordingly 
liberated  and  took  charge  of  these  prisoners,  upwards  of  500,  and 
with  the  whole  number  crossed  from  Khyva  to  the  Caspian.  He  left 
the  prisoners  at  Ourenbourg,  passed  through  Russia,  being  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  cbuntrvmen  of  the  prisoners^ 
and  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  obtained  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  from  the  Emperor,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  hts  thanks 
publicly. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  received  promotion  and  rank  AiV 
hi^  Sfirvices,  and  is  now  Military.  Secretary,  jtq  |he.  Q^ftBtHtodef  iq- 
TOL.  in.  37 
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Chief  of  the  Bengal  army,  at  present  in  the  Khjher  pass  on  its  way 
to  relieve  General  Sale.] 

On  the  11th  of  May  1840,  a  packet  arrived  at  Heraut, 
from  Sir  W.  H.  Macnagbten,  with  important  instractions  for 
Captain  Abbott.  As  this  officer  was  absent  from  Khyva,  Ma- 
jor Todd  considered  it  advisable  to  depute  me  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  Government,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  I 
inade  my  farewell  call  on  the  Vuzeer,  Yar  Mahomed  Khan, 
who  rnsisted'on  ao^ompanying  me  to  my  haltiAg-place;  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  from  the  city.  This  is  certainly  a  de- 
lightful part  of  the  world  to  one  fond  of  excitement.  A  fort- 
night ago,  I  was  thinking  of  putting  coloured  glass  in  my 
windows,'  and  making  other  alterations  in  my  quarters,  as 
there  appeared  every  prospect  of  my  remaining  at  Heraut  for 
many  a  day  ;  it  was  then  decided  that  I  sbotild  go  with  des- 
patches to  Cabool,  and,  just  as  my  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  this  trip,  I  received  instructions  to  move  towards 
Khyva  I  If  I  fail  in  gelling  to  Khyva  before  the  Russians  drive 
the  Khan  Hukarut  from  that  city ,  1  have  every  chance  of 
being  carried  away  in  the  uproar  ;  the  whole  country  will  be 
in  confusion,  and,  though  my  party  is  a  respectable  one,  it 
is  any  thing  J>ut  invincible  ;  the  chances,  howev^,  .  are  in 
my  favour,  as  all  the  chiefs  through  whose  country  I  pass  >are 
in  friendly  correspondence  with  us,  and  each  of  them  knows 
that  civility  to  me  is  sure  to  be  profitable  ,to  him,.  In  short, 
the  chances  of  distinction  are  so  great,  and  the  Hazard  so 
slight,  that  the  heart  of  even  a  wren  W9ul4  be  gladdened  by 
the  prospect.  I  halted  until  the  evening  of  the  14th  to  take 
leave  of  all  my  native  friends,  and  the  party  of  Englishmen 
with  whom  I  have  been  so  long.  ".  " 

.  My  party  consists  of  the  Cazee  Moollab  Mahoimed  Hassan, 
who,  from  his  being  somewhat  of  a  conspiratoi',  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  «^rutus» — his  son,  Jlahomed  Daood, 
an  active  young  fellow,  who  is  so  fond  of  adventure  that  he 
cheerfully  leaves  his  young  wife  to  come  with  us  —  Kboda 
Woordee  Khan,  laman  of  old  but  ruined  family,  whoi  ought 
to  be  faithful,  it  there   is  such  a  thing   as   gratitude  -  in  this 
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part  of  Ihe  world ; — and  laselj,  Fa^il  Khan,  a  fine  Apecimen 
pf  the  tmopeH  6f  Ihe  irregular  liorse  of  India,'  tr«ie  as  sleel, 
fearing  aieilher  naan  nor  devil,  and  ohejing  the  oritors  of  hia 
imvnediatid  superior  to  the  yery  letter.  Brutus,  I  should  saj, 
is. about  6(K  ytears  old  ;  «he  is  la  man  of  considerable  rank,  a 
Hoolhib  and  Cazee,  whose  family  in  former  jears  possessed 
great  influence  and  weaUh  in  the  valley  of  Heraui ;  he  is  pas* 
sionate  and  violent,  h|ut  of  unflinching  conrage,  and  has  much 
influence  with  the  tribes  I  shall  have  to  pass  through  ;  his 
opinion  of  his  own  rank  and  conseciuence  is  very  great.  His 
son  is  invaluable  ;  he  looks  after  the  horses,  loads  the  mules; 
ties  my  turban,  helps  to  cook  the  dinner,  and  appears  at  that 
meal  in  a  good  dress,  humour,  and  appetite..  Klioda 'Woordee 
proceeds  more  leisurely  about  his  work  -,  he  is  a  quiet  gen- 
tlemanly man,  blessed  with  a  most  luxuriant  beard,  and  whe^ 
ther  doctoring  a  mule  or  eating  his  food,  he  is  always  sedate, ^ 
and  seems  to  think  a  good  deal,  but  never  speaks  if  he  can 
help  it.  Fazil  Khan  is,  simply,  the  most  faithful,  single-hi^rt- 
ed  creature  I  have  ever  met  with.  With  the  above  party  I 
am  to  dine,  breakfast,  and  associate  for  an  unknown  time, 
and  I  would  not  change  any  of  them.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  I  have  seven  Demauk  Kipchag  troopers  from  the  Yu- 
zeer,  who  look  as  if  they  were  good  men  for  work.  One  of 
them  is  called  « the  Wolf,  •  from  a  curious  habit  which  he  is 
said  to  possess  of  rushing  into  danger.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  put  his  vaunted  courage  to  the  test. 

I  am  writing  this  at  9  ▲.  m.,  on  the  15th  May,  not  having 
had  time,  in  the  multiplicity  of  arrangements  previous  to  my 
departure,  to  keep  a  journal.  I  took  leave  at  sunset  yester- 
day of  my  brother  oflicers,  at  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 
AU  the  mules  had  passed  us,  and  the  only  absentees  were 
Mahomed  Daood  and  Khoda  Woordee.  Brutus  explained  the 
absence  of  the  former,  by  saying  he  had  sent  him  on  duty 
to  the  city  ;  but  Khoda  Woordee's  absence  could  only  be  ima- 
gined by  supposing  he  was  thinking  of  something  which  every 
body  else  had  forgotten.  The  march  was  to  Purwaunah, 
about  six  and  a  half  miles,  through  the  range  of  hills  north 
of  Heraut ;  a  capital  road,  fine  moonlight,  and  only  one  false 
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alarm  on  the  route.  Just  as  I  Iiad  taken  off  my  boots  and 
called  for  a  pipe,  Khoda  Woordee  galloped  IbIo  tfie  eourt, 
saying,  that  when  close  to  the  halting-place  he  had  been 
chased  ;  that  a  poor  wretch,  who  was  on  foot'  in  his  compa- 
ny, had  been  seized,  he  feated,  by  the  seven  horsemen  front 
Whom  he  had  thought  it  judicious  to  flee.  He  begged  thai 
I  would  allow  him  to  take  some  of  <he  Ripchag  troopers  and 
go  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion.  I  consented,  and  had 
some  idea  of  going  myself ;  but  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  for 
while  Brutus  was  groaning  and  praying  for  his  son  Mahomed 
Daood,  who,  he  feared,  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Khoda  Woordee's  pursuers,  in  came  young  Daood  in  convul- 
sions of  laughter,  saying,  that  seeing  some  one  riding  a-head 
of  him,  and  wishing  to  have  a  chat,  he  put  his  horse  to  a 
canter,  and  that  the  person  a-head  of  him  increasing  his  pace, 
he  (Mahomed  Daood)  called  lustily  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  to  pull  in  his  horse,  but  the  louder  he  cried  the 
quicker  fled  the  leading  horseman,  who,  I  need  hardly  saj, 
was  Khoda  Woordee,  wh6  for  once  thought  too  much,  in  aa 
much  as*  he  mistook  a  young  stripling  for  « seven  Turcomans 
on  a  chupas. »  Some  time  afterwards,  wheii  my  convulsions 
of  laughter  had  somewhat  subsided,  I  saw  Khoda  Woordee 
sneaking  about  the  door  of  the  ruin,  which  was  my  halting- 
place,  and  asked  why  he  had  remained  behind  the  party?  But 
I  could  not  find  it  in  me  to  quiz  him,  particularly  as  he  gave 
an  excellent  reason  for  stopping  behind.  Old  Brutus  and  I 
had  a  good  cup  of  tea,  and  sweetmeats,  before  going  to  bed, 
and.  the  » lovely  moon  smiled  on  our  slumbers. »  We  have 
just  eaten  a  capital  breakfast,  without  feeling  the  want  of  knives 
and  forks,  or  tables  and  chairs.  I  have  been  advised  to 
adopt  the  Affghan  dress  on  this  trip,  and  find  it  far  from  an 
unpleasant  costume,  and — shall  I  confess  it? — becoming.  The 
most  objectionable  part  is  the  nether  garment,  which,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  an  Englishman's  ideas  of  fashion,  is  so  pro- 
posterously  wide  as  to  be  inconvenient ;  those  made  for  me 
(I  begged  for  small  ones)  have  nearly  a  circumference  of  six 
feet  for  each  leg ;  in  fact,  as  a  facetious  friend  of  mine  ob- 
serves,  «the  thing  is  not  a  pair  of  breeches,    but  a  divided 
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petticoat. »  Mine  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  mj  shirt  is 
of  the  same  blushing  hue ;  mj  ooat  is  something  like  a  long 
sortont,  without  a  collar.  It  is  made  of  a  light  blue  chintz, 
and  trimmed  with  cashmere  shawl.  The  cloak  is  made  very 
full,  with  long  deeves,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour.  The 
turban  is  of  white  mudin,  and  airanged  with  great  skill  bj 
Hahomed  Daood,  in  large  folds.  The  wristband  is  a  light 
striped  shawl^  and  the  boots  much  like  those  of  the  Horee 
Guards,  but  with  pointed  toes.  At  Heraut  I  always  found, 
when  conversing  with  a  native  of  the  country  who  had  neTer 
before  seen  the  European  costume,  that  he  was  so  absoibed 
by  astonishment  at  the  difference  of  dress  that  he  could  think 
<tf  nothing  else,  and  that  -instead  of  listening  to  my  arguments 
he  was  counting  my  buttons.  I  have  nearly  300  ducats  tied 
round  my  waist  under  my  clothes  ;  and  Brutus,  Fazil  Khan, 
and  two  private  servants,  are  similarly  loaded  in  different 
amounts,  making  a  total  of  1500  ducats,  or  about  L.900.  Our 
party  consists  of  thirty,  and  we  have  thirty-five  horses  and ' 
mules. 

May  i6th. — Khoosh  Robat— Made  a  very  pleasant  march 
yesterday  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  The  road  generally 
excellent  And  the  weather  delightful.  Crossed  a  pretty  little 
stream,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The  Khoosh 
is  a  small  stream  ;  the  caravanserai  here  is  magnificent,  large 
enough  to  Quarter  a  brigade  of  infantry  ;  the  roof  is  still  in 
good  order  ;  I  could  not  get  any  tradition  eoncerning  it.  About 
halfway  we  passed  a  reservoir  of  water.  These  buildings 
prove  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  former  kings,  who  little 
thought  that  their  works  would  last  longer  than  their  own 
fame. 

Mitf  ijth. — Killa-i^uppat,  forty-five  and  a  half  miles.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  quite  knocked  up.  I  rode  an  Arab  horse, 
who  could  not  walk  with  the  Turcomans,  and  shook  me  dread- 
fully. We  stopped  at  two  places  on  the  road,  one  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  the  other  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  The  first  seven- 
teen miles  of  the  road  are  truly  beautiful ;  you  cross  over 
the  crest  of  the  hills,  which  must  be,  I  should  say,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.     There  are   hundreds  of  hills  sloping 
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oS'-m  all  directions,^  and  covered  »widi  the  most  Ittsurianl 
grass;  every,  Tarietj  of  colour  was  to  be  fdiund  in  the  weeds, 
and  every  littie  valley  had  4ts  own  peduliar  stream  of  the  pu- 
rest water.  The  Herautees  may  wett  boast  of  the  beauties  of 
Bad  Khyss  (as  this  part  of  the  oonntry  is  called)  in  spring. 
The' remainder  of  the  road  is  in  some  places  destiiute  of  wa-? 
ter.  Saw  sevehil  khaila  with',  large  flocks  of  cattle.  When 
wte  passed  the  khdils  <iM  firutus  was  very  anxious  to  mike 
some  little  show,  so  the  tl*oopers  fell  into  something  like  or^ 
der,  the  mules  got  an  extra  hint  to  step  out,  aiid  my  running 
footman  was  requested  to  dismount,  and  place  himsdf  a-head 
of  his  master:.  This  was  all  very  grand,  as  the  little  boy's 
bool^  has  it;  but,  alas!  air  the  nien  of  the  khitils  ifere  ab- 
ieni,  and  the  woknen  and  children  hardly  deigned  to  come 
out  of  their  black  tents  to  look  at  us.  Brutus,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  passing  in  state  a  considerable  kafilah  bound 
for  Heraut.  A  rather  amusing  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween Brutus  and  an. old  Turcoman  who  had.  joined  our  par- 
ty. The  latter  ventured  to  hint  that  the  nether  garment  of 
the  Aflghans  was  sl  little  too  large,  and  by  this  remark  brought 
down  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  the  old  conspirator,  accord- 
ing to  whom  Turcomans  are  mere  savages,  who  dip  a  bit  of 
bread  into  a  melted  sheep's  tail,  and  pronounce  a  long  and 
solemn  grace  over  this  meal.  The  old  Turcoman  was  very 
wtdth,  and  as  the  dispute  appeared  to  get  too  warm,  I  came 
to  the  Tartar's  rescue,  saying,  that  the  best  soldiers  were  those 
who  cared  least  fox  their  food  and  comforts ;  and  that,  as  for 
the  Affghans,  they  required  one  mule  for  their  turban,  and 
another  for  their  nether  garments.  Old  Brutus  is  a  surprising 
old  gentleman  for  work ;  when  every  one  of  the  party  but  he 
and  the  Wolf  wished  to  stop,  he  persisted  in  pushing  on, 
and  I  could  only,  get  a  little  rest  by  throwing  myself  off  my 
horse  and  calling  for  my  servants.  The  cause  of  all  this 
haste  is  to  get  out  of  the  country  of  the  Jumsheedee  De- 
mauks,  who  are  said  to  be  notorious  and  expert  thieves.  This 
place  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Khoosh  River.  Plenty  of  grass. 
May  iSth, — Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  patriarch  amongst  the  Jumsheedees,   a   very   pleasing  oU 
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gentlematt,  of  mild  and  urinning  manner.;  He  took  iig  to  his 
kbail  «0a^  the  road,  and  gave  us  battermilb,  and  sent  his  son 
to  show  us  the  road.  His  kbail  was  a  large  one ;  the  khor- 
gahs,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty,  were  arranged  in 
Imes,  and  the  calves  and  lambs  inside  the  square.  The  fe- 
males seemed  very  busy  at  their  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  children  f^t  and  bap)>y.  My  old  friend  said  he  had  snf^ 
fered  yery  much  from  the  Persian  force,  which,  during  the 
late  siege  of  Heraut,  was' sent  to  this  yalley  ;  he  and  all  his 
tribe,  with  every  moveable  thing,  retreated  to  the  hills;  bilt 
they  fled  so,  predpitately,  and  to  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  lost  several  hundred  cattle.  We  mteched  eighteen  miles 
during  the  night ;  the  first  half  of  the  road  is  through  the 
different  little  valleys  close  to  the  hanks  of  the  Khoesh,  the 
remaining  distance  is  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  w&ich  you 
cross  at  a  tolerable  ford. 

At  sunrise  started  again,  and  moved  twelve  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Khoosh.  Our  place  of  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  ill  chosen  ;  heat  great,  flies  troublesome,  grass 
indifferent,  and  water  distant.     Total  distance  thirty  miles. 

3Aijr  i9tk. — Travelled  stx,  and  three-quarter  hours  last  night; 
road  generally  good,  but  many  quicksands  in  cros$in^  the 
Khoosh;  in  one  of  them  the  Wolf  got*a  most  effectual  duck* 
ihg,  and  lost  his  gun,  which,  however,  we  found  again  after 
some  search.  The  sleeping-place  Was  in  a  damp  grassy  spot; 
but  if  it  had  been  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  objected,  being  most  completely  tired.  At  sun- 
rise loaded  and  mounted  again,  lad  marched  five  and  a  quar- 
ter hours:  total  distance  forty-four  miles ^  io  the  Moorghaub, 
a  muddy^  rapid  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  thickly  frin- 
ged with  tamarisk  jungle.  Here  we  found  a  kafilah  of  grain 
bound  for  Heraut,  and  a  man  with  a  note  from  ^e'Cazee  of 
Yellatoon  to  Major  Todd,  in  which  I  found' it  written  that 
Captain  Abbott  had  not  only  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ad- 
vance 0^  the  Russian  army,  but  had  reached  St.  {Petersburg, 
and  procured  an  order  for  the  return  of  the  force  and  the 
destmetion  of  the  forts.  I  don't  believe  this,  though  what 
on  earth  could 'make   this  Cazee   of-Yellafcfon   yft\X<^  such  a 
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falsehood,  is  difficult  to  imagine.  At  iMgr  snite,  I  dull  gp  09 
to  Khyra ;  I  have  decided  on  aending.tbe  Wcdf  bad:  with 
this  letter ;  he^  promises  to  reach  Heraut  in  twcf  days,  and  to 
return  to  me  at  Merre  on  the  sixth  day  from  this  date. 

May  ^Oik.-^Before  starting  yesterday,  the  Cafee^  came  ib 
my  tent  and  said  that  three  Twrcomans  were  carrying  away 
some  natives  of  Heraut  aa  slaves.  On  coming  out;  I  found 
young  Daood  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the  leading  Turcoman^ 
«nd  was  bringing  the  party  to  our  camp.  Thore  were  ten 
slaves,  two  females,  and  the  rest  boy s«-nmere  children.  I  am 
ashanied  to  say  that  I  was  silly  enaugh  to  let  my  anger  lead 
me  into  the  absurdity  of  expressing  the  disgust  and  horror 
which  I  felt,  and  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  lecturing  Turco* 
mans  on  the  evil  of  their  ways.  The  poor  children  seemed 
thin  and  harassed,  but  not  the  least  frightened,  iior  very  an* 
xious  for  their  release  ;  though  it  is  possible  that,  fear  of  the 
three  Turcomans  prevented  their  speaking  out  on  this  fubject. 
I  adced  Brutus  to  sit  by  me  and  write  the  names  of  the  slaves, 
of  their  relatives,  and  the  people  who.«old  them.  They  had 
been  sold^  it  appeiffed>  by  the  Jumsheedees  and  Haaarebs.  I 
had  no  power  to  release  these  poor  creilures,  and  had  I  taken 
upon  mysdf  to  do  ao,  I  should  most  probably  have  defeated 
the  object  of  my  mission,  which  will  amongst  othor  things,  I 
hope,  lead  to  the.  cessation  in  toto  of  this  most  detestable 
traffic.  Had  I  turned  the  poor  children  loose,  they  would 
soon  have  been  retaken.  We  let  the  party  therefore  go,  and 
passed  them  again  about  three  miles  from  the  river.  Both  the 
females  and  the  smallest  of^the  boys  were  mounted  on  the 
camels.  I  trust  that  this  humane  arrangement  was  not  made 
merely  whUo  I  wa^  passing.  My  party  could  not  be  restrained 
from  showering  curses  on  the  Turcomans  ;  and  Fazil  Khan 
begged  me  wiUi  moist  eyes  to  release  the  slaves.  We  moved 
this  night  twenty-two  miles ;  plenty  of  wood  and  grass  along 
the  road,  which  h  generally  good,  though  there  are  some 
steep  sandy  ascents.  The  valley  of  the  Moorghaub,  along 
which  we  are  now  moving,  is  narrow,  and  bounded  by  sand- 
hills, which  are.  .cQveredi  with  bushes  of  cameMborn  an4;Oth0r 
stunted  herbs.     The  valley  itself  has  a  fine  ^il,  and  has  been 
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highly  cultivated  in  former  yeitrs,'  but  it  is  now  deserted. 
Stopped  to  sleep  and  feed  the  cattle  for  a  few  hours,  and 
started  a  little  after  sunrise;  passed  a  place  called  Sundook 
Koochan.  Connected  with  this  spot  is  a  tradition,  viz,  •  That 
once  upon  a  time  a  box  fell  to  the  ground  here.**  (The  ark?J 
This  is  all  I  could  get  from  the  Turcomans,  who  grinned  and 
said,  « Yes,  a  box  fell  there,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Sttii- 
dook  Koochan.  • 

May  ^4 St, — Started  before  sunset,  and  marched  twenty-two 
miles.  This  particular  spot  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers  and 
kafilahs,  as-  the  Turka  Turcomans  often  cross  it  when  on  plun- 
dering excursions <  Very  heavy  jungle  on  this  part  of  the  road, 
which  is  still  along  the  Moorghaub  ;  slept  and  fed  the  cattle 
at  about  two  miles  from  the  Bundi-i-Yellatoon,  or  bank  which 
throws  the  water  of  the  Moorghaub  into  the  canal  of  Yella- 
toon.  The  flood  this  year  has  been  so  great  as  completely  to 
destroy  this  bank,  and  the  canal  is  consequently  dry.  At  sun- 
rise, started  again,  and  rode  ten  miles;  heat  oppressive;  to^ 
tal  distance  thirty-two  miles. 

Mc^  S^^d. — Marched  nineteen  to  tlie  camp  of  a  friendly 
Turcoman,  who^did  his  « little  possible »  to  make  me  comfort- 
able, and  brought  me  his  son  and  a  colt,  both  of  which  he 
said  were  my  property.  I  of  course  thanked  him,  but  I  told 
him  that  I  only  received  one  kind  of  Peshkush,  (present,)  viz. 
slaves.  At  sunrise  moved  eight  miles  to  Yellatoon,  where 
there  is  a  governor  and  cazee.  Old  Brutus  was  very  anxious, 
when  we  came  near  this  place,  to  see  whether  these  worthies 
would  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  at  one  time  he  fondly  hoped 
they  had  done  us  that  honour  ;  for  being  short-sighted,  and 
seeing  some  troopers  coming  towards  us,  a  complacent  smile 
crossed  his  coarse  features,  and  stroking  his  beard,  he  mut- 
tered, « After  all,  they  are  Mussulmen  ; »  but  Daood  soon  dis-^ 
polled  the  charming  illusion,  saying,  uOh  father!  these  are 
dogs  and  sons  of  dogs,  and  have  sent  servants  to  meet  us. » 
Great  was  the  old  man's  ire,  and  deeply  he  vowed  not  to  en- 
ter their  tents  ;  but  seeing  several  people  collected  a  litHe  dis- 
tance oflT,  I  made  up  to  them,  and,  on  dismounting,  found 
they  were  the  authorities  of  Yellatoon.  They  gave  me  a 
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heaftj,  though  rough  welcome,  and  led.jne(,to  ntmi  which 
had  been. pitched  for  the  occasion;  .Ono:  or  two^wmrds  <^ 
prayer,  and  a  stroke  of  the  beard,.. took  pla<^  inpneidiatdy  we 
were  seated,  and  raisins  and  bread  were'  4»i«vight,  in  jwi  de- 
Toared«  The  Turcomans  have  not  the  slight^  ;Pi>e(ensipns  ta 
politeness  ;  thej  do  exactly-  whatever  suits  .tbeiri  fiinpy,  and 
expect  their  guest  to  please  himself  in  every  w^.  They  tocve 
one  custom  which  I  found  suflBciently  troublesome  : .  they  eoon 
sider  it  impolite  to  le^ve  their  guests  fjpi^ .  and  ii^less  you 
keep  the  door  shuti»  you  have  a,cpnst^t  ^ood,  fl£  visiteacs, 
who  enter,  sit  down,  stroke  their  beards,  and  exit.  Last  yeae 
the  governor  of  Yellatoon  stole  Hahomed  Daqo^'s  cloaks-pat 
least  so  sayeth  Brutus.-  This  govpmer  is  of  the  .same  tribe  as 
the  Khan  Huzarut,  upon  whom,  he  is  e^tirejij  dependent.  He 
is  much  interested  in  making  it  believed-  that  the  Russians  have 
retreaie<^,  and  seems  much  vexed  if  any .  onp  •  doubts*  this  cir- 
cumstance. This  advance  of  the  Russians  on  qne  side«  and 
our  own  in  Affghanislan  on  the  other,,  have  greatjy  alarmed 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  Asiatics,  who  say,^  •  Dq  you. 
think  we 'are  such  dolts  as  not  to  perceive  what  will  Jbe  the 
end  of  all  this?  You  and  the  Russians  will  meet  and. shako 
hands,  and  we  shall  be  crushed  in  the  operation. ».  Just  as  ( 
was  leaving  Yellatoon,  the  governor  brought  me  two  superl>. 
hawks,  which  he  begged  me  to  accept  .  I  pleaded  the  im- 
possibility  of  carrying  (hem  with  me  ;,  upon  thb  he  imme- 
diately gav^e  me  an  old  man ^  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the 
only  wisiy  of  escape  was  to  give  the  pjd,  .man  a  couple  of  du- 
cats, and  tell  him  to  look  after  the  hawks  until  my  return. 
Brutus  says  that  the  birds  are  celebrated  for  their  speed,  and 
worth  at  least  four  slaves  each. . 

May  23d. — Marched  last  night  aboi^t  ten  miles,  good  road, 
and  this  morning  came  to  Merve,  about  twelve  more.  There 
is  a  small  shell  of  a  fort  here,  and  a  considerab1e,l)azaar«  We 
are  shut  up  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  no  one  allowecl.to  come 
and  see  us.  The  authorities,  of  this  place ^^ere  very  ^nxious 
that  Brutus  should  halt  at  some  other  spot,,  but  .he  has  refu- 
sed most  stoutly  to  leave  me :  he  is  so  enraged  at  tlie  treat- 
ment which  I  have  received,  that  he  has  done  nothing  since 
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our  arrival  btti  abase  the  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  relations 
of  att  Turtsonans,  and  he  hoW  aj^peetB  to  be  much  rdiered. 
For' fciy  i>ajrt;'  I  att  heartily  glad  of  jthe  arrangement,  and 
teW  Che'exdmion  of  TisHevs  will  be  continued,  though  oflEi* 
^idtif  I  hAv^  ^motostrated  against  it.  The  goyemor,  iii  reply 
to  iny  qu^tion,  « Whether  the  Khan  Huzarut  of  Khyva  wish« 
ed  toe  to  hb  treated  as  a  prisoner  during  my  stay  at  Merve? » 
has  sent  a  tery^'humble'  answer,  saying  that  he  feared  some 
of  wry  j^rOperty  wauld- be  stolen, '  and  my  rest  disturbed  by 
Tfeiters,"antf  thatitherefore'^he  prerented  any  Turcomans  from 
eirtering  thesiiuare  assigned  for  my  residence. 
*  i(f^jrj24i&.i— Brutus  very 'anxious  for  the  visit  of  the  go- 
v^rhor,  'but  I  feel  confident  hn  will  not  do  iis  that  honour. 
To-morroi^  is  the  grand  market--day,  and  horsoB,  camels,  grain, 
and  ditTes,  may  be  ^  had  in  great  abundance.  I  must  buy  ca- 
mels, as'  1  have  to  carry  water  and  grain  for  ten  days  for  my 
party. 

'  Me^  £6th,^^The  governor  sent  his  servant  to  say  he  could 
n(A  cJJl,  as  he  was  in  mourning  for.  his  brotlier,  who,  by 
the  "way,'  died  eight  months  back  ;  he  wants  me  to  call  on 
him,  but  this  I  have  not  agreed  to.  I  ^id,  if  he  had  made  the 
excuse  tlie  first  day  I  would  ha  vet  called ;  but  as  he  was  a 
s^ant'of  the  Khan  Huzarut;  who  was  our.  friend,  I  thought 
it  due  to  the  latter  to  make  the  customary  present  before 
leaving;  so  1  sent  a  Cashmepediawl.  He  is  a  dog,'  but  it  is 
as  irell  to  throw  him  a  iMne,  as  I  am  compelled  to  pass 
through  his  keniie).  The  Wolf  returned  to  me  before  son- 
set  ;  he  reach^  Heraut'  from  the  Moorghaubi  a  distance  of 
IM)  miles,  in  36  hours ;  at  Heraut  he  got  a  fresh  horse,  and 
rejoined  me  at  Merve,  a  distance  of  260  miles,  in  105  houH^! 
He  has  brought  me  an  English  newspaper  dated  Mb  March, 
82  days  from  London  to  Merve !  Before  his  arrival  I  was 
talking  over  with  Brutus  the  chance  of  his  getting  safely 
through  the  perils  of  the  journey  ;  « Why, »  said  Brutus,  « fa*- 
tigue  can't  kill' him,  and  no  one  in  this  country  will  kill  him, 
for  it  is  more,  profitable  to  sell  him  ;  and  as  the  Wolf  has 
already  been  three  times  sold  to  the  Turcomans,  a  fourth  will 
malLe  no  great  difference.  »*  The   horse   he   has  ridden  here 
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from  Heraut  is  ruined ;  if  he  0anriTe$,  he  can  never  he  of 
service  during  this  journey,  his  back  being  dreadfully  wounded 
by  the  saddle.  It  may  be  as  well  to  describe  here  the  khur^ 
gab,  (literally  donkey-house,)  which  is  the .  dwelling  of  the 
Turcoman  tribes.  I  am  now  living  in  one  which  is  eighteen 
feet  high.  The  wall  is  five  feet  high,  and  is  formed  of  dried 
willow  boughs,  crossing  each  other  diagonally.  At  eachcros^ 
a  leather  thong  is  passed  through  both  the  pieces  of  willow, 
so  that  the  whole  can  be  shut  up  and  placed  on  a  camel. 
This  wall  is  first  pitched,  and  a  broad  strap  of  carpeting  pas- 
sed round  it,  binding  it  to  a  doorway.  The  roof  is  formed 
of  a  ring  of  willow-boughs,  having  holes  in  it  for  the  inser- 
tion, of  other  "willow-boughs,  covered  at  one  end,  which. radiate 
from  the  ring,  and  slope  down,  to  the-  top  of  which  they  are 
firmly  fixed  ;  over  this  framework  thick  felts  are  bound ;  and, 
with  good  carpets  on  the  floor,  a  dwelling  is  formed,  which 
keeps  out  heat,  cold,  and  rain,  and  is  easily  removed  to  any 
other  spot.  It  is  certainly  better  than  any  tent,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  excluding  thieves.  The  camels  are  bought,  the 
leather  bags  for  water  ready,  all  supplies  laid  in,  and  oif  we 
go  to-morrow. 

May  26th. — Called  after  all  on  the  governor.  The  fact 
is,  I  could  not  omit  this  attention  without  appearing  to  slight 
the  Khan  Huzarut.  I  found  a  very  old  gentleman,  with  a 
very  white  beard,  sitting  under  ah  awning.  He  did  not  move 
one  inch  to  receive  me,  (served  me  right  for  calHng,  and  yet 
1  think  I  was  right,  and  the  old  fellow  wrong,  in  spite  of 
his  grey  beard.)  I  fear  I  must  bring  this  insult  to  the  Khan 
Huzarut  s  notice.  Called  immediately  afterwards  on  the  Khu- 
leefa,  another  greybeard,  but  a  very  different  character;  he 
received  me  like  a  patriarch.  This  old  gentleman  has  very 
great  influence  with  all  Turcomans,  by  whom  he  ^  is  much 
l^espected  and  trusted  ;  he  is  considered  almost  a  saint ;  and 
the  Turcomans  are  only  too  glad  to  make  him  the  distributor 
of  their  charitable  donations.  I  believe  he  is  well  worthy  of 
the  trust,  though  they  say  that  some  of  his  attaches  eat  an 
unconscionable  share  of  the  poorrrates.  The  KhuleeCa  is  a 
very  small  man,  of  very  quiet  and   retiring  manners-*a  nm 
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aTi8*->«  bashfttl  TaroonMn.  His  fme  i«  plearing,  nofwithstanding 
the  loss  of  Ike  bndge  of  his  nose,  which  was  caused  byfrost. 
The  two  sexes  appear  very  similar,  except  that  the  women  here 
all  wear  red  head-dresses  of  a  parioos  shape.  Brutus  is  much 
scandalized  at  their  wearing  no  Toils.  I  hare  seen  one  or 
two  tolerable  beauties  amongst  them;  their  morals  are  not 
spoken  highly  of,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  quiet,  care- 
ful housewiv^.  There  are  several  Jews  at  Merve,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  one  located  here,  who  astonished  me  by 
offering  me  100  ducats  for  a  bill  on  Heraut.  True  to  his 
caste,  he  asked  exorbitant  interest.  He  is  now  busy  getting 
the  fair  sex  of  this  khail  to  make  up  covers  (or  my  horsea* 
ears  and  bellies,  a  precaution  necessary,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  venomous  flies  on  the  road  we  are  taking.  There  are 
two  roads  from  Merve  to  Khyva,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called  here,  Corgunj.  One  is  called  the  Rah-i-chushmah ;  we 
take  the  former,  as  it  has  more  water. 

May  27th, — After  many  intrigues,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernor's servant,  to  detain  me  and  to  prevent  the  guide  I  pro- 
cured yesterday  from  cy>miag  with  me,  I  at  last  got  away  from 
the  khail,  and  marched  sixteen  miles ;  water  and  grass  abun- 
dant, camellhorn  most  luxuriant,  wood  rather  scarce;  stopt 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  now  appears  that  the  guide, 
who  is*  to  receive  eight  tiUahs  from  me,  only  knows  one  road, 
and  that  that  road  is  impassable ;  he  has,  however,  he  says, 
found  a  Turcoman  who  has  just  come  across-  the  desert  from 
his  khail  on  the  Khyva  road.  In  the  evening,  we  moved 
seventeen  miles  and  a  quarter  to  the  river  Moorghaub ;  grass 
scarce,  wood  plentiful. 

May  28th. — Marched  in  the  morning  fifteen  miles  alonq^ 
the  banks  of  the  Moorghaub,  which  we  crossed  at  an  excel- 
lent ford — the  stream  about  thirty  yards  wide,  three  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  and  bottom  hard.  The  river  is,  however,  full 
of  quicksands,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  search- 
ing for  a  good  ford.  There  is  but  little  grass  on  its  banks, 
wood  abundant,  the  air  cool  and  pleasant.  In  the  evening 
started  again,  intending  to  make  a  long  march,  but  at  five 
miles  came  on  another  stream  ;   very   foolishly  tried  to  find 
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thdl^oprd  vs^ymU.rMd  e^  iirto  a  Jbad  quicksand  in  wlHch  1 
nearly,  losl. my  liOffsa.  Th^  mnles  and  camek  ^roteed  <16wer 
dwm  witbput  any  accident.  «.    j 

/  M»X  2Sith4  Fiidar.^The  Turconian  who  is  to  receive 
eight  lillaha  from  me,.* is  mining;  his  mare  trotted  into  onr 
camp  liist  night  covered  with  mud  and  water,'  aiid  we;  fear 
the  poor  wretch  mast  have  be^n  drowned,  as  it  is  known 
that  he  could  not  swim  :  I  have  now  only  the  guide  whom 
hd  had  provided  for' me  to  trust  to.  Moved  thi^  morning 
fMir  miles,,  when  we  came  to  a  third  stream  of  the  Moorg- 
hauh,  where  we  had  difficulty  iii  finding  a  good  ford.  We 
are^fhaltkig  4mi  the  bank  while  the  'peo>pIe  go  to  search  for 
the  body,  of  the  unfortunate  Turcoman.  'At  tmie  tp.  h.,  no 
light  being  thrown  on  the  Turcoman's  fdte,  we  started,  and 
moved  fifteen/miles,  when  we  came  to  a  fourth  stream,  near- 
ly as  lange  ^a  the  first,  which  detained  us  two  hours.  We 
then  moved  four  miles  into  the  desert.  I  sent  for  tie  Go- 
vernor of  Merve's  servant  and  my  only  remaining  guide,  and 
orossrquestioned  them  ^s  to  where  they  intended  to  take  me. 
{The  Governor's  servant  acknowledged  that  he  had  tfo  idea 
whatever  of  the  road.*  The  guide  said,  he  knew  of  two  re* 
servoirs  of  water  in  the  desert,  and  that  he  would  stake  his 
life  on  taking  me  to  them  before  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day; 
he. confessed  he  was  much  surprised  at  coming  on  the  last 
stveam,  as  he  thought  we  had  been  cteaif*  of  the  riviBr ,  but 
that,  he  had  crossed  much  higher  up.  He  is  a  very  intelli- 
ligentrlooking  young  fellow,  and  I  will  ^rust  him.  I  iAe 
with  me  iK'ater  sufficient  for  one  day,  and  have  told  this 
young  guide  that  he  shall  have  the.  eight  tillahs  promised  to 
tibe  deceased  Tuircoman,  whose  family  I  will  try  to  provide 
for.  He  says  that  he  is  confident  of  finding  the  water,  and 
that  M  my  sword  is  on  his  neck  if  he  fails. » 

MafSOth.^^Sts^ttBd  last  night  at  half  past  one,  and  moved 
eleven  miles  and  a  quarter ;  when  the  first  dawn  of  day  ap- 
peared, it  was  fine  to  see  the  young  Turcoman  gazing  like 
a. startled  antelope  from  side  to  side,  scampering  up  to  every 
mound  and  peering  pver  every  sand-hill.  He  saw  me  using 
a  tekscope^i  and  begged  .10  be  allowed  to  look ;  upon  mj  giv- 
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iDf 'lop  .tfi^iglawibdjeMied  Ji  little  tni^iemd^  mtsfeeting  ior 
fenud.  a^ewcy  ; :  bat  sumnoliiiig  up  his  cavd||^y..he  skbuted, 
libi  tfa»:iiaiiie  of. God! »  and  applied. the  |;laiBlo  hu«ye^  pre- 
pared for  the.  worst  ,that  mi|^t  h^ipcni*.  >  It  was  kvBg  befove 
he  eould.i arrange. thoi.foous  to  enit  .his  fejev  bai  at  length. an 
Mif^lamalAon  of  « God'  is  giieat  i »  sheiwed  that  ^he  began  to  see 
thft  lasfi  of.  th9  instrttinent.  He  had  been  most'  anxious^  dur- 
iBg.th^' 'last, two  miles^  for  il  certain  mark  which  he  said  he 
must  he  nearw  At  length  h^  pulted  up,  an4'  said^  thaAaf  I 
^nld  give- him  a  trooper  to  gO'  with  him^  he'>woiild  find. the 
water  and.retpcn  to  me.  !> complied,  and  lay*  d^wn  in.  the 
m^an  time  for  a  nap.  My  dream  was  a  cohfosion  of  drowlir 
i^g^Tivbomens,  telescopes,  streams  of  water,  and  the  homtnrs 
of  dying,  pf  thiivt^  ^  ^Q  bour  and  a  half  thes^  dreams  wcire 
dififhirbod  by  4hlHi(fl  and  yells,  aAd  on  getting  up  I  saw  the 
Tof^mcui,  with  his 'Cap  in  his  hand,  screaming,  and  urging 
hj^i.hoyrle  tolTAcds  ,iis.  Long  before  he  reached  usy>  his  shoutt 
of  j«  WAtec,.  I  havi)  found  the  water, .  there  is : plenty^  of .  ifcJk 
^^rp  tO;b€i  heard,  and.  after  fire  mil^  we  rebiehed  it..  The 
teservo^cs  were. mere,  ppols  dug  in  the  bed  of  a  small  *raYMie( 
the  w;ater.was  muddy,  but  of  good  flavour;  aid^thccoane 
grass  on  the  edg^s  of  the  banks  proved  a  « bonne  bouehe^ita 
the  horses*  Haying,  reached  this  water,  the  difficulty  isito.hU 
upon  the  road. from  Merve.to  Kbyva.  The  Turcoman  ssja 
he  hopes  before  night  to  hit  upon  a  lond  froflfe  Meshed^le 
Bplfhara  ^hich  crosses  the  road  to.Kbyva,  Started  again  lA 
the  evening,  and,  marched  fifteen  Utiles,  ii«til  it  was*  so  daiHk 
that  we  f^are^  the  cameb  might  lose  our  track.  Nd  sigikSidf 
the  road  .as.  yet,.. but  my  guide  says  he  can  go  as  well  b|)r  die 
stars  aa  by  daylight ;  he  says,  we  must  move  all  night,  aad 
warns  us  that  we  shall  not  reach  water  until  late  to-morrorw. 
May  3ist, — Moved  last  night  thirteen  mile&^at  the  tailstdf 
the  xapels  ;  it  is,  di;eadfiil  *yfiork^  crawliQg*  ^Ipng  at'  tw<»  and.a 
half  miles  aq  honr?  ''Particularly  without  aivy^road^^  .  AtTlsst, 
by  the,  greatest  goodilnck^  in  the  middle  of .  the  nightv  ftnd 
fri^hQut  a.  i^pqii,  the  r/sad  was  discovered.  It  waas -pointed 
out.,  f o .  uji^  ajD^  .  though  I  dismounted  and  tried  hacd.  to  jdi^ 
tinguish.it, :  I  failed.  The  Turcomans  o$  the  pa^ty^^  however» 
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were  Tery  positiTe,  and  took  Ae  greatest  trouble  In  ^  (racing 
it.  After  marching  some  hours  they  begged  me  to  halt  until 
the  morning,  lest  the  track  should  be  lost.  We  slept  two 
hours,  and  then  started  again.  By  daylight  even^  it'  was  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  road,  the  soil  being  nothing  but  loose  sand, 
which  drifts  with  eyery  breeze.  The  only  good  marks  are 
the  bones  of  dead  camels  and  other  animals,  of  which  there 
are  great  quantities.  Some  public-spirited  people  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  occasionally  potting  the  skeleton  of  a  ca- 
mel's head  on  a  bush  near  the  road,  and  this  is  considered 
an  infallible  sign.  At  one  or  two  places  branches  of  trees  are 
also  heaped  together  as  a  mark,  but  these  are  few  and  far 
between.  This  desert  is  very  uneven.  I  have  seen  one  very 
like  it  in  India,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Indus  near  Bhawalpore.  There  are  innumerable  bushes  of  a 
dwarf  description,  and  in  places  the  ground  is  almost  hard, 
but  some  of  the  sandhills  are  of  great  height  and  of  the  finest 
red  sand.  We  came  on  twenty-seven  miles  this  morning;  the 
heat  was  dreadful,  and  the  loose  sand  and.  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  night  added  much  to  our  thirst:  all  the  water  we 
had  in  the  leather  bottles  with  the  riding-horses  was  consu- 
med, the  camels  were  far  in  the  rear,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance'of  a  well.  The  Turcoman  guide,  however,  was  po- 
sitive as  to  the  vicinity  of  a  well,  and  in  reply  to  my  ques^ 
tion  of  « Whether  my, sword  was  on  his  neck  if  he  failed?* 
he  laughingly  said^  «Yes,  I  will  find  the  well  if  youll  find 
the  tillahs;*  and  oi)  we  plodded,  a  fiery  hot  wind  blowing. 
At  length  I  almost  despaired,  and  Brutus  wanted  to  lie  down, 
but  I  thought  on  the  Turcoman's  former  successes,  and  push- 
ing up  the  sand-hill  over  which  he  had  gone,  had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  him  dismounted  and  leaning  down  peering  into 
the  long-sought  well.  My  panting  steed  got  an  extra  kick 
from  my  heels,  and  I  was  soon  by  the  guide's  side  pulling  up 
a  bucket  of  water,  which,  alas !  was  so  very  oflensive  in  smell 
and  taste,  that  I  could  not  drink  it.  The  servants,  however, 
and  the  horses,  drank  it  most  greedily.  The  Turcomans  say 
that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  this  water ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  cooling  to   the  blood.     It  is  strongly    impregnated 
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wiai'§al|pelre»  i*  per^fwtif  ^^,^b^t,o[  voonpleasaiK  a.  Q«irt 
our  ao4  sooffimsife  1^  the  no^Is^  tbat^  ooLwUVsUipdifig  the 
|»ea£  airi  my  excessive  thirst,  t  could  not  swallow  it^  aAd 
with  parched  lips  I  .wailed  four  lo^ig  hours  unlil;  Ihe  camels 
arrived.  I  derivfd  some  liltf e  advantage  from  making  the  ser-* 
▼anis  pour  quantities  of  this  nasty  water  over  me  while  I  held 
my  Qose^  I  was  so  nervous  lest  the  camels  should  lose  the 
road  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Late  in  the  evening  a  man  aN 
rived,  saying  the  camels  were  near.  Fazil  Khan  mounted 
immediately,  and  shortly  returned  with  two  leather  bags  of 
good  water^  and  Brutus  apd  I  drank  large  draughts.  Thej 
may  talk  of  ^nectar,  &c.,  but  I  never  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much  as  this  water,  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  had  some  ca-? 
pital  tea  made  in  a  short  time.  It  was  fortunate  tlu|t  I  kept 
Khoda  Woordee  with  the  camels ;  for  the  Kipchag  Sowars, 
headed  by  the  Wolf,  suffered  so  much  -  from  the  excessive 
heat  that  they  lost  all  sense  of  discipline,  and  tried  to  detain 
the  camels  until  the  cool  of  the  evening  helping  themselves 
in  the  mean  time  from  the  water  bags ;  but  Khoda  Woordee 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  fright* 
ening  even  the  Wolf,  who,  being  an  opium-eater,  felt  the 
heat  so  much  that  *at  one  time  he  threw  himself  from  his 
hone ,  yoking  bis  hour  had  arrived.  We  are  now  on  the 
high-road  to  Khy va,  the  « Rah^i-lukht ;  >  twelve  hours'  travel- 
ling  will  carry  us  to  another  well  which  contains  sweet  water; 
and  in  three  days  all  the  difficulties  of  the  road  will  be  over- 
come.    Total  distance,  forty  miles.  . 

June  1st. — We  halted  until  late  this  evening,  to  allow  the 
cattle  to  recover  in  some  measure  from  the  fatigues  of  yester- 
day. Moved  in  the  evening  &x  miles — the  same  broken  sandy 
ground,  and  the  same  ugly  dwarf  bushes. 

June  2d, — Moved  during  the  night  thirty  miles.  At  dayr 
light  i  was  pushing  on  a-head  with  the  young  Turcoman, 
when  he  suddenly  reined  up  the  old  mare,  and  listened  e(- 
tentively,  crying,  after  a  pause,  «Inshallah,  we'll  have  a  sheep 
4o^y;«  and  before  I  £Ould  make  enquiries  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore,  off  went  my  friend  at  a  gallop,  leaving  me 
to  foUaw'  as  I  best  might,  bi  about  five  minutes  J  heard  the 
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bark  of  a  dbg ;  a  shoot  was  then  miaad  for  the  abepheid, 
and  in  due  time  a  creature  appeared,  mueh  like  the  drawiag^ 
of  Robinson  Crasoe.  The  young  Turcoman  and  the  shepherd 
were  old  friends,  and-  their  meeting  was  very  animated.  The 
shepherd  hoisted  himself  about,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  the 
young  Turcoman,  throwing  his  left  leg  over  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  appeared  to  be  giving  an  amilsing  account  of  our 

!>arty,  for  they,  both  grinned,  and  now  and  then  laughed 
oudly.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  well,  which  proved 
to  contain  most  delicious  water,  and  near  it  we  found  a  camp 
Of  Turcomans,  with  large  flocks  of  cattle  ;  they  are  about  to 
move  to  the  river  Oius,  finding  it  impossible  to  feed  their 
cattle  any  longer  in  the  desert.  The  water  for  their  sheep 
was  drawn  up  by  slaves.  OuT  party  have  been  veiy  busy 
this  day,  drinking  buttermilk  and  water,  and  praising  the 
young  Turcoman  guide.  Total  distance  thirty  miles. 
'  Jun6  <9df.— Moved  during  the  night  tWelVd  miles,  and  then 
slept  ttn  near  daylight,  after  whi^h,  eame  6n  six  miles  tb  the 
much-talked-of  Tukht.  This  is  rather  A  Urge  sand^U,  no* 
thing  else.  The  Turcomans  believe  that  Solomon  paid  it  a 
visit.  If  he  came  here  on  business,  he  was,  of  course,  not 
to  blame,  but  if  he  came  here  for  pleasure,  he  mu^t  &ai% 
been  much  disappointed,  and  showed  no  great  proof  of  Wi^ 
dom.  The  river  Oxus  is  said,  in  former  years,  to  have  flow- 
ed near  this  spot.  That  wretdi  of  a  guide  who  was  ami 
with  me  by  the  Governor  of  Merve,  lost  tbe  road  last  night, 
and  went  back  with  the  camels  towards  Merve.  He  was  found 
this  morning  by  young  Daood,  close  to  the  last  watering-place. 
Some  travellers  from  Khyva  are  here,-  who  confirm  the  report 
of  the  Russian  retreat.     Total  distance  eighteen  nriles. 

June  4th,  Thursday,  —  Came  on  last  nigbt  eighteen  and 
three-quarter  miles,  (hen  slept  for  two  hours,  and^this  tnom- 
ing  came  on  twenty-two  miles  to  the  river  Oxus ;  the  heal 
was  very  great.  We  are  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  «a(inll 
stream  from  the  river,  and  the  half*stafved  cattle  are  enjoy* 
ing  themselves  among  luxuriant  grass  and  pure  water,  i  hav« 
not  yet  seen  the  river.  The  last  twenty  miles  of  this  road 
was  generally  hard,   and   tbe  sound  of  the  horses'  boofa  was 
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• 

pleMBsty  after  baring  vaded  tbrQugh  so  nauch  deep  8i^d« 
The  same  of  tbis  place  is  Ruppa  Kalla ;  there  is  (he  ruin  of 
an  old  fort  here«  Total  distance  forty  and  three-quarter  miles, 

June  5th  — Delayed  until  three  o'clock  this  morning,  by 
the  non-arrival  of  the  camels.  At  four  miles  from  Ruppa 
Kallia  we  passed  a  fort  called  Koosh  Gullah  ;  the  road  is  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oziis,  which  is  a  magnificent  stream,  with 
rather  high  banks*  I  should  estimate  the  distance  between 
the  high  banks  at  three  miles.  Through  this  channel  th^ 
body  of  the  water  takes  a  serpentine  course,  now  on  one  sidei 
and  now  on  the.  other,  leaving  large  portions  of  dry  ground, 
which  are  invariably  covered  with  most  luxuriant  jungle.  \m* 
mediately  you  ascend  the  high  bank  you  are  on  the  deserif 
and,  I  think,  the  same  would  be  found  on  the  other  side« 
This  noble  stream  flows  on  its  stately  course  without  deign-: 
ing  to  hold  any  conne»on  with  the  barren  wilderness  on  its 
banks  ;  a  fine  image  for  one  poetically  disposed  ^^  vanity-  of 
vanities.  If  I  have  nut  been  guilty  of  the  presumption  of 
comparing  my  wretghed  little  dribble  of  a  course  to  this  noble 
stream,  perhaps  I  may  derive  some  little  hope  by  thinking, 
that  after  its  long  uninteresting  route  through  barren  uncoo* 
genial  wastes,  it  at  length  reaches  its  long-souffht  ocean.  God 
grant  that  Aiy  wanderings  may  bring  me  to  old  England! 
About  halfway,  I  should  say  the  stream  was  five  hundred 
yards,  and  there  was  a  small  sand-bank  near  our  side. 

June  Sth.-^Xsiilm^i  came  t>n  eighteen  miles.  At  three 
miles  passed  a  ruined  fort,  the  gate  of  which  has  some  slight 
pretensions  to  architectural  oronament.  Slept  until  daylight* 
and  capae  pn  this  morning  eleven  miles  to  a  high  mqund. 
Here  we  varcbed  off  into  the  bed  of  the  river  for  w^ter^' 
and  passed, » before  we  reached  it,  through  four  miles  of  ground 
that  has  been. highly  cultivated,  but  is  npw  neglected. 

Jime  7th. — Last  night  came  on  sixteen  piiles.  At  four 
niUes  passed  a  spot  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Turconians, 
as  having  been  the  tomb  of  .«  Huzuruti-liaduri-Baba-Adam,  • 
Klerally  4idam'$  mother/  They  made  offerixq;8  here,  by 
tarningk  loese  a  mare  and  bouse ;  their  progeny  are  said  to  be 
numerous,  though  I  xmnnot  say  that  I  saw  any  of  them-    At 
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nine  miles  came  to  tbe  separation  of  two  rbadS,  one  leading 
inland,  and  the  other  following  the  river  ;  w^  took  the  latter; 
it  is  said  to  he  the  longer  of  the  two,  but  we  are  sure  filt 
water  and  gras».     Total  distance  thirty  miles. 

Jfxne  '8th. — Came  on  seventeen  miles,  a  good  road,  through 
heavy  jungle,  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivet,  and  sandy 
ground  on  the  high  hank.  Brotus  was  taken  ill  with  dys^n* 
tery  during  the  night.  I  should  pity  the  old  man  more 
if  he  did  not  groan  so  much  ;  we  are  now  halting  on  his 
afecount. 

Jufie  9th. — Last  night  came  6ti  twenty -five  miles.  After 
the  flrst  eleven  miles  left  the  river,  and  turned  inland.  Slept 
until  daylight,  and  this  morning  came  on  ten  miles.  At  two 
miles  from  sleeping-place  we  came  to  a  small  village;  with  a 
few  trees  and  some  cultivation,  in  a  hollo^,  the  ascent  from 
which  was  rather  precipitous  :' these  are  the  fif'st  fixed  habita-^ 
Wbns  v^'bave  seen  since  leaving  Merve.  About  one  mile- fVom 
this,  passed  another  village,  still  smaller, 'Md  seoir  afterwards 
came  in  sight  of  this  village,  « Phitunk, «  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, thickly  populated,  and  appears  to  be  highly  cultivatedr 
large  trees  in  every  direction,  and  many  carts.  Total  distanee 
ihirty-five  miles. 

June  40th.  —  Wednesday,  canrn  on  this  morning  thir- 
teen mil^s,  abont'a  mile  of  which  was  through  the  village  of 
Phitunk,  and  then  eight  miles  across  rather  high  barren  ground*, 
and  the  remainder  through  a  cultivated  country ;  round  tliis 
place,  •  Hazar  Asp, »  (tjiousand  horses,)  there  is  a  fort  of  some 
size,  but  no  strength.  The  Inak's  garden  seems  a  fine  one^\ 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and* 'the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  have  surprised  me  greatly:  From  aH  acrcounts 
^hich  I  have  ever  read  of  Turkisian,  the"  whole  of  the  eobn^ 
try  is  described  as  a  desert,  and  the  people  as  a  mtaarabto 
i^ice,  living^  in  terits  and  possessing  a  few  flocks  of  cattte;  but 
from  Merve  1  marched  Ihrrtughr  thirty  miles  of  cultivatvon  win 
tered  by  the  Moorgfcauh.  This  Cultivation  appeared  to  ecOeiid 
for  many  mHes  inland,  the  khlanls  being  very  numerous' <  and 
here  the  >whole  face  of  the  cfotmtry  is  a  garden,  mm!  eadhfah 
mily  appears  to  have  its  own   faritt-hi/ttse^.   'Th^  carls  ©f  th* 
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oountry  meet  yon  at  ^rerj  corner  ;  they  are  invairiffbly  drawa 
hf  a  stout  pcmj.  Their  canstriiolioki  is  eoar^se  in  the  extreme^ 
the  Mfheels  are  of  an  enormotii'  heigftt,  and  the  felloes  ab- 
surdly deep  ;  there  is  no  tire,  but  the  breadth  of  ^be  #heel 
is  not  inore  than  that  of  *a  eommon  cafrt ;  ^the  naves  arcF  Bti^ 
actly  do«b)e  the  thickness  necessary,  and  vtth  affllhis  i^ood 
the  body  of  the  eart  is  not  larger  than  a  gdod'^izeA  wheel<^ 
barrow.  The  -Whole  affair- looks  like  tbd  'graiidpapaii  of' the 
carts 'of 'the  present  centnry  in  England.  Iron  is  too  precious 
a  m^tal  a(t  Khy^a  iof  fete  used  if  any  substiUite  can  be  founds 
and  consequently  the  carts  here  have  hardly  a  single  nail-  in 
them,  and  roll  along  screeching  ludicrously  on  wooden  aniea* 
Instead  of  using  iron  bolts  for  the  diffident  felstenings,-  they 
fix  them  by  a  very  strong  gfaie  trbicfa  they  pro(rare>  from  Rus- 
sia, and  which  does  not  separate  by  immersing  the  parts  so 
joined  in  wiater.  '  This  is  the  seat  df*  the  Ihak,  the  brother 
of  the  Khan  -  HuzarUt  of  Khyva,  and  a  very}  powerful  and 
influential  persoYi' in  all*  affairs  of  government/  He  received 
me  very  kindly;  assigning  me  quarters'  in  the  house  of -hii 
Vuzeer,  ^h6  is  the  brother  of  the  Khan  Huzarat'a  kninisler.  • 

Ju^e  l^thj  Thursday,  — '  Came  o«  this  day  thirty^eight 
miles,  the  road  very  circuilotis,  and  through  the  oultivatton^ 
whieh  is  divided  "alone  by  small  rangcfs  of  aandrbills.t  .  i  have 
never  in  India  seen  the  groond  mor^  carefully  ctfltivaled^  not 
more  densely  f  populated  —  the  whole  country  is  beantifiiHy 
wooded. 

June'  12th,  Friday.-^  Entered  the  city  of  Khyva.  There 
is  a  fort  of  some  size  here,  but  of  no  strength  ;  all  the  houses 
are  made  of  mud,  the  out^  walls  being  solid  and  the  inner 
partitions  supported  by  Wooden  fl*ame-work;  they;  are  of  ^ 
iMMisidertfble  size,  and'the'rooms  are  lofty,  bbt  unornamented; 
and  wiHiout  windows  ; '  if  sufficient  Kght  cannot  be  procnred 
from  the  doorway,  a  hole 'is  knocked  in  the  ropf .  Water  is 
so  near  the' surftKc^  that  it  10  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
wood  or  stMe  for  all  the  walk.  The  gardens  i*  theneighr 
bourhood"of  the^  town  ai^e  >ery  nniAerous,  and  appear  to  be 
kept^with  muMi  care.  Vhe  bazar  was  crottded,  the  streets 
lMar<nr  and  dirty  t  the  cRowte  iadaJkioiu.     In  the  eve«fng'  I 
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WM  summoned  to  the  Kbaa  Hgzenit'^  presence.  Bit  hifli- 
nen  recehred  me  very  graeioudy.  There  is  no  pomp  or  show 
ahotti  bis  court,  no  gverds  wbntever,  and  1  did  not  see  a  jew<r 
el  of  any  sort.  The  ooort  robes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  wcM'king  peopIe--a  cotton  stuffed  cloak,  and  a  high  black 
lambskin  cap.  I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  tout  of  or- 
der»  if  I  appeared  before  the  Khan  without  my  boots.  It  was 
in  vain  to  pouat  to  my  WeIliAgtoni»— tA«i«  ivere  pronounced 
as  nothing;  so,  rather  than  be  suspected  of  disi^^ect,  I  pul- 
led on  a  large  pair  of  Affghan  riding4M)ol8  over  my  gold-la- 
ced pantaloons :  these,  with  my  beard,  made  r#ther  curious 
additions  to  the  undress  uniform  of  the  gallant  Bengal  artille- 
ry. I  fancy  by  appearing  booted  it  is  meant  to  show  that 
you  are  ready  to  obey  the  Khan's  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

June  /^tA.«<*«Sommoned  again  to  the  Khan  Huxarut's  pre- 
sence. I  was  taken  to  a  garden  seat,  a  favourite  spot*  I 
passed  through  a  long  grilciry,  with  a  flat  rpof  supported  by 
beams ,  and ,  after  one  or  two  zig-sags,  entered  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  containing  a  large  pond  of  water,  on 
the  edge  of  which  there  were  many  fine  trees. ^  From  this 
court  we  made  one  or  two  zig-zags  to  another  similar  court, 
and  from  thence  to  a  third,  the  zig-zags  from  which  led  to 
the  Khan's  dwelling.  After  ascending  two  or  three  flights  of 
narrow  steep  steps,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  verandah,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Khan  Huzarut.  The  interview  passed  off 
very  pleasantly,  and  the  Khan  was  pleased  to  give  me  access 
to  his  presence  at  any  hour. 

June  i4th.  —  This  evening  I  waited  on  Khan  Buzarut  on 
business  at  the  gtirden  seat.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Cazee  Moollah,  Mahomet  Bassan,  who  had 
been  sent  several  months  previously  with  money  and  letters 
for  Captain  Abbott,  return^  t0  Khyva  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival. It  appeaivd  that  he  reached  Khyva  after  Captain  Ab» 
bott's  depeiture ,  and  followed  him  to  Mungisbaiik  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  There  he  heard  that  AfoboU  had  mo^ed  along 
the  Caspian  to  Nova  Alexandroff,  a  lussian  fort ;  and  foUow*- 
tng  his  traces,   he  at  length   found  Abbott,  a  prisoner  and 
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w^qimMI  amolig  llie  Cnttadis.  It  appearg  that  fifty  Cuzeacks 
at  night  attacked  Abbott's  small  party,  and  soon  overpowered 
tbem.  AMolt  was  four  times  beatM  to  the  ground,  and  in 
proteeting  himself  from  sabre  rats,  lost  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and.  received  several  other  wounds. 
He  was  found  by  the  Caaee's  son  in  a  wretched  state ,  seven- 
teen days  after  the  attack  ;  three  of  his  servants  had  been 
allowed  but  little  food\  and  deprived  of  all  his  property.  The 
presence  oi  the  Cazee's  son,  and  some  of  the  Khan  Huzarut's 
Sowan  who  accompanied  him  ,  frightened  the  Cuzzacks ,  and 
Abbbtt  was  allowed  to  move  to  the  camp  of  a  neighbouring 
Turcoman,  who  received  him  very  hospitably.  After  a  shoH 
time  the  Caxee's  son  accompanied  htm  to  the  vicinity  of  Nova 
Alexandrdf,  where  they  parted.  Captain  Abbott  telling  him  to 
wait  three  days,  and,  if  in  that  time  lio  letter  arrived,  (o 
retnm  to  Khyva.  « 

On  the  fourth  day,  no  news  having  arrived,  the  Cazee's 
son  came  back  to  this  city ;  but  before  he  left,  he  heard  that 
Captain  Abbott  had  been  received  by  the  Russian  authorities 
at  Nova  Ale¥androff,  by  whom  he  had  been  placed  on  board 
a  ship  which  was  to  c«*ry  him  across  the  Caspian.  Brutus's 
head  is  in  the  skies  in  consequence  of  his  son's  valour  and 
perseverance ;  and  he  may  well  be  pr6ud  of  him  ,  for  there 
are  few  men  who  would  have  entered  upon  the  journey  which 
he  undertook ,  and  but  very  few  who  would  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  Abbott.  I  have  done  my  best  to  bring  the  young 
man's  conduct  to  the  notice  of  govemm^it ,  and  have  given 
him  a  handsome  red  Cashmere  shawl,  to  let  the  Turcomans 
see  that  we  can  appreciate  such  good  service. 

lYe  have  heard  much  of  Turcoman  horses  and  Turcoman 
horsemanship — I  confess  my  opinion  of  both  is,  that  they  are 
alike  contemptible.  I  had  for  my  own  riding  a  horse  called 
Choorlie,  which  had  been  bought  of  the  Turfca  Turcomans  by 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Hacarah  Demauks,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  government.  This  horse's  speed  and  powers  of 
endurance  were  so  famous  amongst  the  Turcomans,  that  every 
man  I  met  had  hterd  of  him,  and  the  importance  of  my  mia* 
sion  was  comSderably  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  this  ani-. 
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fQ4^  and  yel  J  would  ndt  gWe^.Mi:lndMi,  UK)  rtftttopi  for 
fwia-,  '  J  'M    'A        ^  •:  • '.;. 

^  He  is  a  perfect  horae  in  the  eyes  i^f  the  TiroMiaiis ,  and 
.vrbenaver  he  is  taken  to'  water,  Ibe  people  tiolktcli  to  look  af 
him  J  he  16  a  (far^  bay,  Mrofigly.  fanned,  tbput  the  hindquar^ 
lersv  with  a  long ;  high-ridged  baek-boJie^  ktather  beaTjaboalt 
ders^  and  stands  abouC  foniieeii-tbree. 

On  reveiwiog  the  journej  from  Hbnuit  hithef,  I  would  divide 
tt)e  di^ttnoe  thus :  flrom  Herant  to  Menre,  ^GSijoiiles ,  from 
Merve  to  Kfayva,  kSSy,;  Coial  distance,  697  %  miles,  which  we 
crossed  (not  including  the  halt  at  Merve)  in  twenty-five  days^ 
((  count  to  Koosh  Robat^  only  one  stage  from  Heraut,)  or  an 
average  of  twenty-eight  miles  ar^iay.  We  should  have,  done 
it  in  shorter  time,  but  the  fording  of  the  Moooghaub  and  the 
aicknesfli  of  Brutus  detained  us.  Th^  only  part  of  the  road 
which  was  trying  to  man  and  beast,  was  the  170  miles  across 
ilfae  desert  from  the  MotHrghaub  to  the  Chios,  and  this  poftion 
was  yery  fatiguing,  uninteresting,  and  diaagreeable.  The  heat 
during  the  six  -days  we  were  in  the  desert  was  very  great, 
and  the  doubt  aa  to  finding  water  was  harassing.  During 
every  other  part  of  the  road,  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  it  was  pleasant  enough  pushing  aloAg  with  the  mules. 
On  these  occasions,  all  the  Kipchag  hortiemen,  except  the 
Wolf,  took  the  lead  ;  the  Wolf's  duty  seemed,  by  hia  own 
choice  and  general  approval,  to  be  confined  to  looking  after 
the  loads  of  the  mnles  while  on  the  road--- and  he  was  most 
active  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  jumping  oiF,  jerking  a 
box  to  one  side,  tightening  a  rope,  and  mounting  again,  in  a 
fnoment.  After  the  mules,  came  our  baggage  ponies,  and 
the  man  who  rode  the  last  always  held  (he  rope  of  the  led 
horse*-^the  Arab  which  I  (have  already  mentioned.  Imm^iale* 
ly  after  the  led  horse,  Brutus  and  (  followed,  and  then  my 
two  private  servants,  one  carrying  leather  bottles /of  "water, 
tea  apparatus,  and  bread  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  other  my 
pipe ;  for  this  he  had  largo  holsters,  and  a  pan  of  burning 
charcoal  swinging  from*  his  saddle.  Under  his  pony. be  had 
alfi^  a  teathev  bottle  of  waiter  ;  so.  that,  without  slopping,  I 
could  have  a  kulU^tn  at  a  moment's  warning.     After  three  or 
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few  {rails,  the  ptpe  ifwM  handed  round  to  any  one  dispoiied 
for  a  vhiir,  and  old  Bnitiit  was  then  a  constant  smoker ;  but 
since  his  arriyal  here  he  has  requested  my  man  not  to  bring 
the  pipe  to  him^  as  he  says  his  character  as  a  Cafeee  will 
saffier  in  the  estimation  of  these  hounds  ( the  Turcomans )  if 
he  is  seen  smoking-^bul,  to  proceed  regarding  our'processiMi. 
After  the  servants  came  Brutus'  servant  and  Mahomet  Daood; 
Khoda  Woordee  and  Faail  Khan  brought  up  the  rear.  We 
generally  shuffled  along  at  four  miles  an  hour,  and  Brutus  would 
fell  me  some  anecdotes  of  his  very  curious  life,  varied  now  and 
then  by  an  admonition  to  the  muleteers  of  «push  on,  ye  rascals 
*^step  out,  ye  lazy  knaves, »  while  I  in  turn  gave  him  stories  of 
fr  Yankee  Doneah,*  as  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  inva- 
riably call  America <  Khoda  Woordee,  for  the  express  benefit 
of  Mahomed  Baood,  would  tell  them  some  tale  of  years  gone 
by,  in  a  sort  of  chant,  with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  and  Fazil  Khan 
Would  think  on  his  bhae  \broflier)  and  the  last  order  he  re^ 
eeived  from  me ;  these  'two,  I  firmly  believe,  being  the  only 
ideas  that  ever  entered  his  head*  Thus^  we  would  while  away 
the  time  until  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  when  a  good  place 
far  grass  was  selected,  thd  loads  unpacked,  the  tea  cooked, 
and  then  for  •  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.* 
Before  daylight  some  one  would  awake  and  shout  to  'Mahomed 
Daood  to  commence  loading ;  he,  thoroughly  tired  with  his 
eiertions  and  the  last  day's  march,  would  turn  round,  mot* 
taring  n  Barley,  muleteers,  give  barley  ; »  hut  here  « his  expo- 
sition of  sleep, »  as  sweet  Bully  bottom  hath  it,  would  be  too 
much  for  him;  bvt  another  shout  being  raised  to  load, up  hd 
jmnps,  shouting  rUp,  ye  muleteers!  sons  of  burnt  fathers < 
nrise,  will  ye?  Oh  may  your  houses  be  ruined  I  will  yon 
sleep  all  day?  •  and  a  hearty  kick  or  two  makes  the  grumbling 
tired  mnle^vers  rub  their  eyes,  and  growl  out  a  sulky 
«  beehushum  •  of  obedience.  Another  cup  of  tea  before 
starting,  and  on  we  go  until  about  ten  a.  m,,  when  we  pull 
up  at  a  convenient  spot  for  the  cattle.  About  two  in  the 
day,  aomething  or  other  was  brought  for  dinner ;  if  we  had 
UHed  a  sheep  the  day  before,  I  always  Kked  to  have  Brutus, 
Us  son,  Khoda  Woordee,  Fazil  Khn,  and  the  eommander  of 
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the  Kipchag  Sowars  at  dinner ;  but  these  Were  feast^di^s,  and 
rice  and  a  few  raisins  was  often  ovr  only  fopd.  I  was  most 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  my  party. 

The  country  from  Heraut  to  the  cre^t  of  the  hills  is  moun- 
tainous and  picturesque,  but  it  has  the  defect  (common  to  all 
Affghanistan)  of  being  destitute  of  foliage*  From  the  creat  of 
the  hills  you  gradually  descend  to  a  plain  which  ext^ds,  with 
little  varialiou,  from  the  river  Moorghaub  to  the  mountains* 
When,  with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  we  ascended  the  fiolan 
pass,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  penetrate  through  the 
whole  of  the  hilly  range  of  Kohistaun,  and  at  length  descend 
on  a  plain,  equal  in  flatness,  and  in  extent  to  the  {dains  -of 
Hindostan.  I  crossed  the  river  Moorghaub  a  few  miles  above 
the  spot  where  it  is'  lost  in  the  desert,  and  before  the  floods 
caused'  by  the  melting  of  the  sUow  in  the  mountains  had  sub- 
sided. The  road  along  the  Oxus  is  travelled  by  th^  carts  of 
the  country,  and  grass  and  wood  are  very  abundant.  The' 
river  is  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  size^  and  appeitrs 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  steam  navigation.  In  the  wood 
and  grass  on  its  banks  I  saw  seteral  pheasants,  and  one  wiU 
ass.  Being  anxious  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  latitude  of  Khyva, 
I  commenced  taking  an  observation  of  the  altitude  of  the 
moon,  but  soon  found  that  I  excited  much  suspicion.  Having 
occasion  to  see  the  Khan  that  evening,.  I  put  my  box  sextant 
into  my  pockety  and  the  conveTsatioki,iflS  usual,  turning  on 
the  skill  of  Europeans  in  manufactures,  I  produced  my  ins* 
trument  as  a  sample,  and  made  the  Khan,  himself ,  much  to 
his  surprisie,  bring  down  the  sun,  and  movlei  the  inkage  ol  one 
of  his  courtiers  about  from  right  to  left.  The  whole  oowrt 
was  iuTaplhres,  and  I  was  asked  in  plain  terms  to  make  an 
offering  of  the  toy  to  the  Khan.  This  I  promised  to  do  be- 
fore leaving,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  can  amuse  myself  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

June  30th. — I  was  this  day  summoned  ta  one' of  the  Khan's 
summer  houses,  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  /easts  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  this  season  of  the  year.  W«  wo* 
shown  into  a  large  court,  in  one  comer  of  which  there  wss 
a  kurgha  pitched:  in  this  was  his  hi||^ess«  inviable.to  vuK 
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gar  ejis.  Sixty  moi^lis  (priests)  extended  in  one  line  down 
oneade  of  the  conit,  and  sixty  of  his  highnesses  relations  and 
Ihe  nobles  of  his.  eoort ,  down  the  other  side.  We  ( Bratus 
and  I)  were  iakea  to  the  right  side,  and  seated  next  the  prin- 
ces. When  we  arrived ,  the  mooUahs  were  loud  in  the  dis- 
eusMons  of  some  theological  question ,  which  they  tore  to 
pieces  at  a  sad  rate ,  without  ( in  my  eyes )  a  proper  respect 
for  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  Koran  was  then  brought, 
and  a  passage  •  read ,  one  of  the  mooUahs  attempting  to  ex- 
pound ;  but  he  never  could  get  through  a  sentence  without 
meeting  with  interruption  from  some  opponent :  three  or  four 
would  join  in. on  either  side,  and  both  parties  were  ecpially 
positive.  I  saw  something  very  like  jostling,  and  his  majesty 
was  more  than  once. compelled  to  send  his  Yuzeer  to  call  the 
parties  to  order.  Three  long  hours  did  these  theological  dis- 
cussions last :  they  were  carried  on  in  Turkee,  and  explana- 
tory of  a  book  in  Arabic.  The  sittihg  with  the  knees-  doub- 
led on  the  bare  ground  was  painful,  and  I  was  much  rejoiced 
to  see  preparations  making  for  the  feast.  At  length  long  slips 
of  chintz  were  brought  in,  and  laid  in  front  of  the  lines  of 
visiters  —  these  were  our  tabk-clolhs.  On  these  were  placed 
isakes  of  bread,  which  were  brought  in  by  thirty  slaves,  mar- 
ching round  in  procession;  *  taking  the  time  from  the  senior 
officer  of  the  household,  we  toro  up  these  cakes  and  eat  them. 
The  thirty  slaves  again  entered  in  procession ,  each  carrying 
two  small  china  plates,  which  contained  preserved  fruits. 
After  this  another  procession  -,  the  thirty  slaves  entered,  car- 
rying each  a  large  bowl  which  contained  a  sort  of  national 
soup,  which  had  such  a  very  objectionable  appearance  that  I 
did  not  touch  it.  The.  next  procession  of  slaves  brought  in 
dishes  of  piUaw,  which  was  not  well  cooked  ; .  and  on  their 
being  removed,  a  great  number  of  slaves  entered  bearing  rair 
sins  and  dried  plums,  which  they  deposited  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  his  majesty  was  supposed  to  be  still  sitting;  mean- 
ing by  this  to  show,  that  those  who  received  them  should 
understand  that  they  came  direct  from  the  hands  of  majesty. 
On  some  of  these  being  banded  to  us,  Brutus  whispered  me 
to  take  a  large  handful  aud  pocket  them,  which  of  course  I 
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did.  A  great  number  of  loaTet  of  sagut  vere  liow  kroogbl 
in^  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Abonl  a  domn 
of  these  were  split  into,  two  eqaal  portions,  but  all  the  rest 
were  broken  into  small  pieces;  the  half  is  onlj  giTen  to  men 
of  rank,  and  Brutus  appeared  gratified  at  our  recdifidg  this 
distinction,  and  begged  me  to  pocket  mine.  Lnckily  I  wor« 
an  Affghan  dress  with  large  pockets,  or  I  know  not  whi^  I 
should  hare  done  with  the  spoils.  After  the  sugar  had  been 
pocketed,  all  hands  rose  and  mored  towards  the  door,  and  so 
ended  this  festiral.  I  was  so  cramped  that  I  could  hardly  walk; 
and  the  idea  of  120  human  beings  marching  out »  each  wilk 
one  pocket  full  of  sugar,  and  the  other  full  of  raisins ,  was 
trying  to  one's  risible  faculties;  but  I  followed  the  customs  of 
the  court,  and  carried  off  my  spoils  as  grave  as  a  jndge. 

The  Khan  is  a  good-natured,  unaiffected  person  of  aboal 
forty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  has  invariably  treated  me  with 
much  kindness,  and  appears  very  anxious  to  gain  informati<M 
regarding  England,  and  Europe  generally.  He  is  mudi  res- 
pected by  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  bears  a  high  character 
for  justice.  He  has  a  very  large  hawking  establishment,  and 
is  very  partial  to  this  sport ,  for  iUhkh.  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  excursions  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  rivar^ 
where  game  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  He  also  nuy^^es  out 
annually  in  the  spring,  to  superintend  the  opening  of  the  ea<- 
nals  for  irrigation.  The  whole  of  the  cultivation  is  dependent 
on  the  supply  of  Water  dravpn  from  the  river  by  these  eanak, 
as  the  showers  of  raiu  are  very  slight.  The  fish,  in  the  Osns 
are  very  abundant,  of  excellent  qnafity  ;  and  lower  down  the 
river,  at  Rurrakulpauk ,  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  them. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Russia,  from  whence  the  sugar  and 
broad  cloth  are  sent  in  caravans.  The  Itteth  of  the  sea  horse, 
from  the  polar  regions,  are  also  an  article  of  commerce^  From 
Mungisbauk  to  Kbyva;  a  camel  can  carry  his  load  in  twenty* 
two  days  ;  and  from  Petersburg  to  Mungisbauk  there  is  one 
uninterrupted  communication  by  water.  Peter  the  Great  form* 
ed  the  canal  communication  between  Petersburg  and  the  Volga, 
and  thus  won  from  Cowper  the  memorable  line,  . 
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•Tke  aatonitbed  Caspian  liMra  tke  diilant  Baltic  roar.  > 
Witk  such  adTantages,  il  is  imneeessarj  to  say  that  we  c$m 
hardly  hope  to  compete  with  Russian  merchants  in  the  Khyyan 
market.  Owing  to  the  lale  war  with  Eossia^  no  merchandise 
reached  Khyva,  except  through  Bokhara^  from  Ourenbourg ; 
hnt  a  glance  al  the  map  will  show  that  the  proper  outlet  Ux 
merchandize  from  Eastern  Russia,  into  Northen  Asia  is  not 
from  Ourenbourg,  but  from  Astrakhan,  from  whence  sailing 
▼esseis  croos  in  two  days  to  Mungisbauk.  So  that,  in  twenty* 
four  days,  the  Rnssiui  goods  can  be  sent  from  one  of  their 
large  towns  directly  le  the  capital  of  Toorkistaun.  If  the  Khan 
of  Khyva  ant  his  successors  consult  their  own  interest  by 
giving  *  protection  to  ^merchants ,.  I  think  there  is  very  little 
doubt  of  tiwir  having  the  whole  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Nerthefern  Asia  carried  through  their  city. 

jiugust  Sd.^^l  have  been  too  busy  with  oflke  matters  to 
resume  this  rambling  journal  up  to  this  date ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  following  occurences  have  taken  place  :-^  Brutus  has 
returned  to  Heraut ;  the  Khan  Huaarut  has  made  over  to  me 
aR  the  Russian  prisoners,  and  I  am  to  take  them  to  a  Rua- 
sian  fort  on  the  eastern  rikotu  of  the  Caspian.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  determination  put  the  mettle  of  my  establish^ 
ment  to  a  severe  test.  The  soflerings  of  Captain  Abbott  and 
his  party,  among  the  Cuzzacks,  have  not  been  forgetten ;  and 
as  i  gave  out  Ihat  1  should  take  ship  at  Nova  Alesandroff,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  some  of  the  muleteers  and  under- 
strappers should  have  begged  to  be  excused  sharing  my  fwp^ 
tunes  any  further.  Old  Brutus  seemed  to  consider  it  a  raalfter 
of  coune  that  I  dMuld  lake  him  ;  and  on  my  fost  breiiLing 
to  him  my  determination  to  send  him  back  to  Heraut,  he  was 
loud  in  his  exclamations  of  the  impossibility  of  returning 
without  me-^ii  He  might  live  a  thousand  yeats,  but  he  never 
would  return  to  Heraut  unless  in  my  company.  How  could 
he  ?  would  not  his  face  be  blackened  to  all  eternity  ?  Heaven 
be  praised  I  neither  bis  father  nor  grandfather  had  eaten  the 
salt  of  ingratitude  $  and  as  for  himself!  what  petition  shooM 
be  make  ?  was  it  not  evident  to  all  people  that  he  lived  but 
in  the  favouf  of  the  gentleman,  i^  &c.  &c.     The  old  man,    I 
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really  believe,  had  I  wished  it,  woald  have  aceompattied  me 
with  the  best  grace  in  his  power ;  bot  his  age  and  infirndties 
prevented  my  ever  dreaming  of  such  a  thing. 

I  moved  out  to  Zaoa,  a  tillage  about  nine  miles  N.  W.  of 
Khyva,  the'  finst  five  miles  being  through  very  rich  coUjva- 
tion,  and  the  remainder  across  a  spur  of  the  sand^hilk.  lam 
pitched  In  a  garden  belonging  to  H.  M.,  and  am  to  receive 
charge  of  the  prisoners  to-morrow., 

August  4th, — Busy  all  day  paying  the  unfortunate  priso-- 
ners.  There  are  as  yet  325  males,  eigfaleen  females,  and  do-  . 
▼en  children  ;  the  latter  were  all  bom  here.  The  average 
number  of  years  of  slavery  of  Toorkistaun  is  thus : — males, 
ten  years  and  a  half;  females,  nearly  seventeen.  One  of  the 
males  has  been  sixty  y^ars  in  slavery,  and  some  of  them  only 
six  months.  With  one  exception  they  were  all  in  fine  health, 
and  appear  to  be  strong,  stout  men.  They  are  all  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church.  The  poor  women  are  small  and  plain; 
their  husbands  and  children  are  with  the  party.  Tbe  women 
were  all  seized  near  Oorenbourg  ;  the  men  were  seized  thus: — 
256  males  fishing  on  .the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  thirty- 
eight  near  Ourenbourg,  and  thirty H>ne  bought  or  seized  from 
the  Persians ;  the  last-mentioned  chiefly  belonged  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Busstan  deserters  which  was  in  the  Persian  army  un- 
der Samson.  I  gave  each  man  a  ducat,  and  have  hired  a 
camel  for  every  two.  They  all  seemed,  poor  people,  very 
grateful,  and  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  pleasanleBt  duties  I 
have  ever  executed;  This  evaiing  one  of  the  Russian  women 
came  to  me  in  great  distress,  saying,  that  her  two  children 
were  atill  detained  in  Khyva.  1  have  promised  to  secure  their 
release.  The  other  Russian  prisoners  have  told  me  of  several 
of  their  countrymen  who  are  still  in  captivity,  and  th^  col* 
lecting  them  will  cause  much  delay.  The  minister  came  out 
liere  to  see  me  this  morning,  which  is  considered  a  yery  high 
honour.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  regard- 
ing the  two  children  and  the  other  slaves  still  detained ,  and 
he  has  promised  to  have  them  sent  to  me.  \       . 

Jlugust  ^t/i.— Started  at  sunrise  aAd  marched  fifteen  miles, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  road  through  rich  cultivation.    Gar- 
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dens  fjce  to  he  seen  on  every  hand  ;  'small  villages  and  de- 
tached farm-houses  are  very  numerous.  At  nine  miles  passed 
a  large  village  called  Caizabad,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
bazaar^  one  mile  from  which  crossed  a  very  fine  canal  about 
thirty-five  yards  in  breadth.  The  halting-place  was  at  one  of 
the  numerous  formal  gardens.  Before  sunset  started  again, 
and  marched  twenty  miles  during  the  night,  chiefly  along  the 
edge  of  «and-hills.  This  was  merely  a  slip  of  sand,  the  cul- 
tivation being  on  either  side  of  il.  The  river  is  said  to  be 
only  a  short  day's  march  from  this,  about,  I  suppose,  twenty 
miles ;  it  is  said  to  have  encroached  very  much  of  late,  and 
on  this  account  the  estates  here  have  been  much  neglected. 
This  place  is  called  Dusht  Houz  ;  total  distance  this  day, . 
thirty-five  miles.  Caruley  Yuz  Bashe,  the,  commandant  of 
cavalry,  accompanying  me,  is  a  handsome  active  man,  and  I 
am  well  pleased. with  him.  He  is  much  in  favour  with  the 
Khan,  and  has  received  orders  never  to  appear  again  at  court 
unless  he  can  give  a  good  account  of  me«  I  was  repeatedly 
asked  by  the  Khan,  before  leaving,  to  fix  the  number  of  troop* 
ers  I  would  like  to  have  with  me ;  but  this  I  always  reCus- 
ed,  saying,  I  was  his  guest,  and  would  go  with  one  ox  two 
horsemen,  or  with  a  thousand  ;  but  until  I  reached  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  I  trusted  to  his  majesty  for  protection,  with  whouh 
the  disgrace  must  rest  if  any  misfortune  happened  to  me ,  as 
he  could  alone  take  the  necessary  ^precautions.  Caruley  was 
one  of  the  party  tont  by  the  Khan  to  oppose  the  Russian  ad- 
vance under  the  Khoosh  Reggie.  This  party  succeeded  in 
suqirising  and  carrying  off  200  camels  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sian army  ;  but  as  no  blood  had  been  spilt,  they  decided  on 
attacking  a  smal)  Russian  detachment  which  had  taken  up  a 
po)ritiop  behind  a  slight  intrencfament.  Their  mode  of  attack, 
after  mature  deliberation,  was  to  drive  on  the  camels  which 
they  had  just  seized,  and  to  advance  in  their  rear  ;  the  re- 
sult was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  camels 
being  wounded  and  frightened  by  the  fire  opened  on  them 
from  .  the  Russian  intrenchment,  '  tprned  on  the  Turcomans, 
throwiBg  the  latter  in(o  hopeless  confusion  ;  taking. >MlvSintage 
of  wbichi  the  Russians  succeeded  in  securing,  such  of  the  ea- 
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mels  ai  had  not  been  shot ;  Ibis  Ruarian  force  did  not  exceed 
10,000  fighting  men  and  fortj  pieces  of  artillery.  The  re- 
ports so  industriously  spread  in  India  of  an  intended  invasion 
on  our  proyinces  were  altogether  irithout  foundation,  as  no 
idea  of  an  immediate  advance  beyond  Khyva  could  have  been 
entertained.  The  expedition  failed  from  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  winter,  which  destroyed  all  the  camels :  but,  apart 
from  this,  when  it  is  remembered  that  from  Ourenbourg  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  is  a, distance  of  800  miles,  and  that 
in  the  whole  extent  there  is  not  one  fixed  dwelling ;  that  no 
supplies  whatever  could  be  procured,  and  that  even  fuel  Was 
not  to  be  found ; — I  say,  when  these  obstacles  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  There  are  two  men  appointed  to  collect  and 
superintend  the  hired  camels,  of  which  I  find  we  require  220. 
One  of  these  is  a  Cuzzack,  by  name  Niaz,  an  enormously  fat 
creature  without  any  beard,  but  of  a  pleasing,  good-humoured 
expression  of  face ;  the  other  is  a  haggard,  dissipated-looking 
Ghowdoor  Turcoman,  from  whose  face  I  have  no  hopes.  To 
add  to  my  annoyances,  they  have  given  the  power  of  collect- 
ing the  Russian  prisoners  to  this  man,  whose  name  is  Khojah 
Mahomed.  Now  the  Chowdoors  are  the  chief  dealers  in  Rus- 
sian slaves;  they  are  settled  about  Mungisbauk,  and  have  seized 
at  different  times  several  firiiing  boats ;  in  these  they  em- 
bark, and  capture  the  unfortunate  Russian  fishermen  on  the 
Caspian.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  this  tribe  should  assist 
me  in  collecting  the  Russian  prisoners,  especially  as  it  is  known 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  my  journey  to  the  Caspian  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  piracy!  Accordingly,  Khojah  Mahomed 
made  great  protestations  of  his  zeal  and  promises  of  activity, 
but  did  nothing  whatever.  The  Russian  prisoners  released 
themselves  occasionally  and  came  to  me,  but  none  wevebr(Might 
by  him.  At  last  two  Russian  prisoners,  with  chains  on  their 
feet,  escaped  from  Khojah  Mahomed's  own  house,  and  came 
lo  me.  This  was  too  much  for  my  patience,  and  I  declared 
my  determination  of  bringing  his  rascality  to  the  Khan  Ho- 
xamt's  notice ;  but  Caruiey  and  Niaz  begged  me  to  ererlook 
the  man's  offence,  saying,  that  the  Khan  Huzamt  wpuld  car- 
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tainly  have  put  him  to  deatk  if  I  complained  of  him.  The 
creature,  too,  humbled  himlself  before  me,  and  said  he  had 
eaten  dirt,  and  begged  me  to  forgive  him,  binding  himself 
by  all  possible  oaths  to  behave  better  in  future.  He  had  the 
collecting  of  half  the  camels,  and  it  would  be  diificult  to  get 
away  without  him,  so  1  consented  at  last  to  spare  him  ;  but 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  man,  villain  is  written  too  legibly  on 
his  face«  and  he  will  be  a  « calamity »  during  the  whole  march. 
I  have  a  Yamoot  with  me,  by  name  Beerdee,  an  ugly  little 
fellow,  but  invaluable ;  he  has  been  once  or  twice  to  Heraut, 
and  been  treated  very  kindly  by  Major  Todd..  The  minister 
wrote  to  me,  saying  that  the  two  children,  concerning  whom 
I  spoke  a  few  days  back,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  very  in- 
fluential person,  a  lady  in  the  palace  ;  that  after  much  nego- 
tiation he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  rel^se  of  the  youn- 
gest, a  boy,  whom,  he  sent  to  me,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
io  effect  the  libecatioh  of  the  other  child,  a  girl  nine  years  of 
age.  The  mother  on  hearing  this  became  frantic,  vowing 
that  nothing  should  tear  her  from  her  child,  and  that  she 
would  prefer  remaining  in  slavery  with  her  darling  «Shuriee- 
fa  •  to  freedom  without  her.  She  then  taunted,  me  with  the- 
promise.  1  had  made  to  effect  the  child's  release;  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  at  last  ordered  my  horse,  and  rode 
that  night  into  Khyva,  arriving  about  ten  in  the  morning.  My 
arrival  occasioned  some  alarm  to  the  minister,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  my  sudden  visit;  but 
I  considered  it  advisable  to  lead  him  astray  on  this  point, 
saying  I  wished  to  see  the  Khan  on  various  subjects,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitted  that  evening :  this  request  was  complied 
trith,  and  after  disciissing  many  points,  I  was  at  length  told 
I  might  retire.  There  is  a  Turcoman  superstition  regarding  a 
petition  made  by  a  person  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  to 
refuse  this  request  is  supposed  to  bring  ill-luck  on  the  jour- 
ney. Taking  advantage,  of  this,  I  urged  that  his  majesty 
had  given  me  all  the  prisoners,  but  that  there  was  in  his  own 
palace  a  child  detained.  The  khan  urged  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  go  ;  I  pleaded  her  not  being  of  age.  He  was  silent 
for  some  time  j  at  length,  turning  to  the  minister,  he  mutter- 
vot.  ui.  41 
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ed,  •Giye  him  the  child.*  Shortlj  afterwarda,  a  heaatifdl 
little  girl  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  rery  dark,  so,  taking 
a  lamp,  1  advanced  to  hate  a  closer  view  of  my  hardly-earned 
prize,  when  the  little  puss  screamed  out  lustily,  yowing  no- 
thing should  make  her  go  to  -that  Russian  slave-dealer! n 
The  Turcomans  were  greatly  amused.  Luckily,  1  had  brought 
Beerdee  Yamoot  with  me,  and  the  little  «Shureefa»  made  no 
objection  to  going  wilh»  him,  jumping  up  behind  his  pony/ 
and  looking  much  alarmed  when  I-  approached.  She  was 
about  nine  years  old,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
beautiful  child.  We  rode  the  whole  of  the  night  on  our  re^ 
turn  to  our  camp,  and  Shureefa  gave  Beerdee  an  account  of 
her  separation  from  her  mother,  which  he  translated  to  me. 
'She  was  torn  from  me,  and,  striking  ihe  on  the  forehead, 
exclaimed,  Oh^  luckless  one,  would  that  thou  hadst  never 
been  born!*  On  reaching  our  camp,  the  Russians  gave  a 
shout  at  the  sight  of  Shureefa  ;  and  the  neit  morning  sh4 
and  her  little  brother  were  brought  by  their  mother  to  make 
their  bow  to  me.  But  still  the  little  rogue  feared  my  iWr 
sian  robes,  and  appeared  much  alarmed. 

Jlugust  i2th. — That  rascal,  Khojah  Mohamed,  still  fails  in 
bringing  in  any  of  the  Russian  prison<^s,  and  I  fear  1  shall 
be  detained  here  for  some  days.  Fortunately,  the  khan  is 
coming  here  on  his  road  to  a  shooting  excursion,  atid  I  shall 
be  able  to  see  him  if  necessary. 

August  i4th. — The  khan  arrived  this  morning,  afid  t  ob-. 
tained  an  audience.  After  pointing  out  the  exertions  I  had 
made  to  recover  the  prisoners,  I  showed  the-  khan  a  list  of 
those  whom  I  knew  to  be  still  detained,  and  said  in  plaia 
terms,  that  unless  assisted  b^  him,  I  must  beg  lo  d.ecline  %\i9 
share  in  the  transaction  which  had  been  assigned  me  i  that  it 
was  quite  useless  to  go  to  the  Russian  fVontier  unless  1  cpul^ 
•take  all  the  prisoners,  and  that  my  « head  was  confused »  with 
the  trouble  I  had  already .  taken  in  this  matter.  Bis  maj^y 
was  astounded  at  my  plain  speaking,  and  gave  his  minister  an 
order  in  a  tone  which  made  him  shahe.  I  have  been  advised 
lo    move   one    stage   further,    apd    have   be^n   pi^oipjped  all 
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and  everj  one  of  the  prisoner^^ .  mbA  haye  receiyed  an  order 
ihreatening  deaih  to  aoj  one  who  ahall  detain  them. 

August  /^£&.— Left  Dusht  HouE  thu  day,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  one  of  the  officers  of  the  household  waiting  with  se- 
yenteen  df  the  Russian  prisoners.  I  haye  cross-questioned  all 
Ihe  prisonefs,  and  find  there  is  the  son  of  one  of  them  still 
a  prisoner  on  this  side.  The  head  of  the  yillage  where  he  is 
detained  has  been  s&xi  for.  The  only  others  of  whom  I  can 
hear  are  three  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer,  and  Caruley 
has  sent  troopers  to  fetch  them.  On  the  18th,  the  head  of 
the  yiUage  came  to  camp,  and  swore  on  the  Book  that  the 
lad  concerning  whom  I  had  sent  was  dead  ;  hut  the  next  day 
the  father  aaying  that  he  had  positiye  intelligence  of  his  son 
being  concealed,  and  still  aliye,  Caruley  sent  three  troopers  to 
the  spot,  and  after  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  digging 
him  out  from  a  yaolt  in  the  granary.  From  Dusht  Houz  to 
Arbogue,  we  marched  a  distance  of  125%  miles,  along  the 
alhiyial  soil  near  the  riyer  Oxus.  There  were  frequently  se- 
veral Ihails  of  Turcomans  in  sight  in  all  directions,  but  the 
only  fixed  yillage  is  Old  Ooregunge,  which  is  109  nlilesfrom 
Khyva.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Fire-worshippers. 

The  Russian  prisoners  amounted  to  416  souls, .  and  as  my 
own-  party  was  considerable,  it-  was  decided  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  « They  the  Tutor, »  Caruley,  Niaz,  and  Beerdee, 
that  half  the  Russian  prisoners  should  march  the  first  day  un- 
der Niaz  ;  that  Caruley  and  his  Sowars  should  accompany  ne 
on  the  second  day  ;  and  that  Khojah  Mahomed  should  bring 
up  the. rear  with  the  remaining  half  <of  the  prisoners— I  took 
the  precaution  of  leaving  ten  of  Caruley 's  Sowars  as  spies  on 
Khojah  Mahomed.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  answer 
very  well;  and,  thanks  be  to  God!  not  a  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  was  lost  during  the  whole  of  this  most  fatiguing  march. 
We  were  most  truly  fortunate  in  every  respect,  the  weather 
was  most  favourable,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  any  of  the  prisoners  suAEn:- 
ing  from  thirst  or  |iunger.  Not  a  horse  or  camel  even  was 
lost.     When  crosamg  one  of  the  stages  over  this  steppe,    the 
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vfhole  of  the  prisoners  were  together — it  was  a  glorious  sight 
to  pass  them.  They  speak  no  European  language  but  their 
ovn,  and  our  only  mode  of  salutation  was  the  •  Az  salam  AI- 
liekoum. »  This  they  shouted  out  to  me  as  I  rode  by  them; 
and  thus  the  salutation  which  a  true  Mussulman  will  not  ex- 
change with  an  infidel,  became  the  only  greeting  between 
Christians. 

The  plain  was  so  open  that  the  camels  crowded  together, 
and  marched  over  en  masse,  the  children  and  women  riding 
on  panniers,  singing  and  laughing,  and  the  men  trudging  along 
sturdily  ;  all  counting  the  few  days  which  remained  ere  they 
should  rejoin  their  countrymen,  and  escape  from  what  they 
must  have  long  considered  a  life  of  hopeless  slavery. 

The  release  of  these  poor  wretches  has  surprised  the  Turco- 
mans amazingly,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Khan  has  granted 
orders,  prohibiting,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the  seizure 
of  Russian  subjects,  or  the  purchase  of  natives  of  Heraut. 
This  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  is  quite  novel  in  Toorke- 
staun,  and  I  humbly  hope  that  it  is  the  diiwn  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  this  nation  ;  and  that  ultimately  the  British 
name  will  be  blessed  with  the  proud  distinction  of  having  put 
an  end  to  this  inhuman  traffic,  and  of  having  civilized  the 
Turkoman  race,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  scourge  of 
central  Asia.  About  eight  marches  from  Nova  Alexandroff,  I 
sent  one  of  the  Russian  prisoners  with  a  Cuzzack  to  give  in- 
formation of  our  approach,  sending  by  them  an  English  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  fort.  On  their  arrival  at  Nova  Alex- 
androff,  they  were  looked  upon  as  spies ;  my  tetter  could  not 
be  read,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  release  and  approach  of 
so  many  fellow-subjects  was  too  astounding  to  be  credited  I  a 
whole  night  was  necessary  to  convince  the  Russiians  in  the  fort 
of  the  truth  of  the  good  tidings.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
rush  of  the  prisoners  to  greet  their  countrymen.  That  even- 
ing we  pushed  on  one  stage,  and  the  next  morning  approach- 
ed the  fort.  The  war  between  the  Turcomans  and  Russians 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  suck  barbarity,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Caruley  should  remind  me,  about  six  miles 
from  the  fort,   that  he  had  already  exceeded  his  instructions 
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in  accomt>airjring  me  bo  fair  ;  the  caOKlmen  also  began  to 
grumble  loudhjr  at  the  danger -of  going  too  near  the  fort.  Now 
this  was  a  little  perplexing,  for  though  the  Russian  prisoners 
had  not  much  property,  they  had  still  much  more. than  they 
could  possibly  carry  ;  and  to  leave  it  on  the  ..ground  and 
march  on  the  prifconers;  almost)  naked,  would 'faai^e  a  bad  ef* 
feet ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
(finding  themselves  in  a  largiB  majority}- helping  themselves  to 
the  camels.  However,  I  gave  the  order  to  unload,  and  made 
Caruley  himself  count  the  camels.  This  being  done,  I  asked 
the  people  from  whom  the  camels  were  hired,  whether  they 
had  received  their  beasts;  and  on  their  replying  in  the  aflSr* 
mative,  I  asked  Caruley  whether  the  Khan  Huzarut's  orders 
had  been. obeyed,  and  he  answered  vYes. »  I  told  him  to 
stand  on  one  side,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him;  but  I 
would  give  ten  ducats  to  any  man  who  would  lend  me  twen- 
ty camels  to  carry  some  property  to  Nova  Alexandroff,  and 
would  be  security  for  the  safe  return  of  the  camels.  The 
twenty  camels  were  soon  procured,  and  with  the  did  of  my 
own  and  iThey  the  Tutor's,!  we  got  on  well  .enough,  and 
made  a  grand  appearance.  The  men  marched,  in  a  line 
with  the  camels,  carrying  the  women  and  children  cloi»6  in 
the  rear ;  and  thus  we  approached  the  Russian  fortress.  The 
worthy'  commandant  was  overpowered  by  gratitude ;  his  re- 
ceiving charge  of  the  prisoners  would  make  a  fine  .  picture, 
and  was  a  scene  which  I  can  never  forget.  The  fortification 
here  is  small  ^  but  constructed  on  scientific  principles ;  it  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  high  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

September  Vlth.  ^—  This  morning  parted  with .  Mahomed 
Daood  and  the  establishment.  Well,  good*luck  to  them,  they 
have  followed  me  over  many  a  weary  mile,  and,  Inshallah^ 
if  I  rise,  they  shall  rise. too;  never  bad  man  better  sii^rvants. 
The  only  difficulty  Vais  to  persnade  them  logo  baol,  though 
the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  before  them  if  thejr  accompanied 
me ,  and  these  terrprs  were ,  in  their  imagination  ,  any 
thing  but  contemptible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unclean 
animals!  The  Russians  gave  me  a  feast,  and  drank  the 
healths  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
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dtd  me  tbe  lioMiir  «f  toaeting  mt  abo.  'They  the  Tuiw^ 
imich  alarmed  at  the  gmu  and  harrak,  Md  nioeb  scandalized 
at  the  boUka. 

September  48th.  *-*-  Tbe  fimoners  caaoe  os  bdard^  and  the 
Worthy  oommalidant  bade  God  spare  us.  fiare  hiin  three 
dieers  on  leaving.  Sailed  at  sunset »  light  but  £iToiirabIe 
vfeeze. 

September  ./P<ifc.  —  Prograssittg  b«t  slowly.  « They  the 
Tutor«  was  radmr  unwell  yesterday,  and  has  not  been  seen 
this  day.  We  are  sailing  over  a  swooth  sheet  of  water,  as 
elear  as  erystal ,  and  not  eight  feet  deep  ;  you  may  count 
eyery  seaweed.  Land  has  been  in  sight  all  day  to  tbe  sotub. 
They  say  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  decrease  yearly.  ('). 

September  ^(?£/k.-*-Land  in  sight  occasionally  tbi$  day,  and 
the  Water  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  A  dead  calm 
about  noon,  which  lasted  all  night. 

September  2/st.^^k  strong  breeze  sprang  up  right  in  our 
teeth.  Todc  advantage  of  a  slight  favourable  change  in  the 
Wind^  and  moved  about  twelve  miles  into  deeper  water.  Here 
the  wind  settled  against  us,  and  we  were  twenty^fonr  houis 
anchored,  a  heavy  sweH  running  jmd  shaking  this  liUle  boat 
as  if  it  were  but  a  cockleshell. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  we  got  a  pnff  in  our  *fa« 
^vour,  and  gradudly  the  wind  came  round  and  brought  us  in, 
in  gallant  style,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  33d,  to  the 
anchorage  of  Oochuck,  as  it  is  called  by  Turcomans  and  Cua- 
iacks,  or  GooriefT  by  .Russians,  as  pretty  a  spot,  for  fever  and 
ague  as  I  have  seen.  The  vessels  are  surrounded  by  high 
igrass  which  covers  their  decks,  4ind  the  mud  is  black  and 
glutinous.  This  place  is  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ooral 
river.  We-are  now  waiting  while  people  go  to  fetch  car- 
riagos  for  us  from  the  nelghbowrheod.  ■  They  the  Tutor, »  and 
•indeed  all  but  the  old  sailors,  suffered  drecHlfully  from  sick- 
'uess.     He  said  ihat  the   riding  on  a  camel's  back  in   kajores 

(i)  It  is  a  CDrioM  fact  coniitct«<i  with  the  fea,  tbtt  by  the  list  Raan»  MrTtys, 
it  appears  that  (he  sea  of  Aral  is  lOi  feet,  and  the  Blaek  Sea  116  feet  above  the 
Caspian,  thus  making  the  Aral  and  the  Black  seas  nearly  on  a  lerel  with  each  other, 
wlA  the  Caspian  in  a  hollow  a  ttula  more  than  100  feat  baWw  and  betveM  then. 
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(panniers)  was  painfal,  bat  that  the  ihakiag  in  this  teasel  was 
something  he  oouM  never  haye  drieamt  of;  two  days  more, 
he  pretests,  would  have  killed  him.  Long  and  load  are.  his 
exclamations  of  Shdokr  Alhum-dnUillahl  Thanka  to  Almighty 
Godi 

On  the  eTeniBg  of  the:2blh,  five  or  six  carts  and  carriages 
were  brought  for  our  conveyance  to  Goorieff.  «They  the 
Tutor,  •  a  Gerpian  naiuraliist,  a  Russian  doctor,  and  I,  started 
in  a  sort. of  phaeton^  drawn  by  three  ponies;  off  we  went 
like  mad.  « They  •  in  a  dreadful  perturbation;.  I  really  some^ 
times*  think  that  these  shakings  and  novelties  will  be  too  much 
for  him. 

This  place,  Goorieff,  is.  chiefly  k  village  of  fishermen ;  the 
houses  are  all  of  planks,  comCortahle  and  clean.  It  is  only 
within  the  Idst  few  yeafis  that  the  Caspian  has  roti^ed  from 
this  ground.  Enormous  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  here, 
and  a  considerable,  trade  is  carried  on  in  consequence  with 
Astrakhta.  .     ^ 

October  ist.^--  Arrived  at  Ourenbourg  after  a  most  hara»> 
sing  and  tiresome  trip  by  the  post  carts.  There  was.  a  village 
of  boxes,  (fdr  the  dwellings'  cannot  be  called  houses, )  and' a 
small  fi^ld  fortification. at  every  station  ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  consequence  is  Ooreilsky,  which  is  a  considerable  town, 
with  some  fine  houses.  It.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  hettman 
of  the  Ooral  Cossacks ,  a  very  agreeable,  accomplished  gentle- 
man. The  arrangements  regarding  post-horses  are  excellent, 
and  the  pace  good,  but,  oh !  the  carts,  they  are  dreadful.  I 
have  travelled  far,  and  in  barbarous  countries,  but  never  did 
I  suffer  so  much  pain  as  on  this  journey.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try from  Goorieff  to  Ourenbourg  is  occupied  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ooral,  who  are  amongst  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the 
Russian  ranks  ;  Ihey  have  many  privileges  connected  with  the  • 
fisheries  on  the  river.  The  fish  is  caught  in  very  great  quan- 
tities, and  is  a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 

On  my  arrival  at  Ourenbourg  I  parted  with  my  long- 
cherished  beard,  and  inserted  myself  into  the  tight  garbs  of 
Rnrope.  Here  I  found  a  very  pleasant  society.  There  is  a 
considerable  fortiGcation,  and  a  large   force.     The  bazar  is  a 
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very  busy  scene,  woid  aaiirei  from  all  parts  of  Asia  may  be 
seen  wandering  about,  staring  at  the  wonders  of  European 
skill  and  science.  Since  my  arrival,  tiie  natiyes  of  Kfayva, 
who  bad  been  so  long  in  confinements,  have  been,  set  at  liberty, 
and  are  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  with  their 
property.  The  total  number  of  natives  of  Khyva  at  Ouren- 
bourg,  Oureilskee,  and  Astrakhan,  who  thus  owe  their  release 
to  English  mediation,  is  6&0,  which  added  to  the  klQ  Rus- 
sians brought  with  me  ,  makes  a  very  satisfactory  little  total 
in  oar.  favour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numbers  which  the  pro- 
hibitory orders  may  be  hoped  to  save  from  a  life. of  slavery. 

From  Ourenbourg  I  posted  to  Moscow,  via  Lunbeersk.   At  | 

Moscow  I  took  a  place  in  the  diligence,  and  arrived  at  Peters-  ' 

burg  on  the  ^  3d  of  November,  where  I  had  the  honour  to 
receivb  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  for  the  kindness  which  I 
bad  found  it  in  my  power^to^show  tohis  subjects.  This  city, 
and  the  road  to  it  from  Ourenboiirg,  have  heed  often  des- 
cribed by  many  more  able  persons  than  myself;  and  liaving 
carried. my  unfortunate  reader  safely  into  civilized  life,  I  will 
now  make  my  bow,  and  wish  him,  when  next  he  moves,  a 
pleasanter  journey  with  a  more  amusing  companion.- 

(BtAOlWOOn's  MAGAZnOI.) 


J    '  -  /  .  :    •♦■•  •     f 
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The  obstinate  persecution  of  the  Empecinado  by  the  French^ 
afforded  that  chief  numerous  opportunities  to  dispbiy  his  nar 
turai  talent  for  (^erilla  warfare  -^  a  talent  he  possessed  ii 
common  with  many  of  his  country-men,  but  in  a  supereminent 
degree.  With  a  handful  of  men,  aided  by  the  nature  of- the 
country,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  localities,  he  not  onl^ 
managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  forces  more  than  fifty  times 
as  numerous  as  bis  own,  but  also  found  meayis  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  enemy,  much  in  the  same  way  that,  on  a  sultry 
July  day,  one  niay  sometimes  see  a  horse  tortured  and  driven 
nearly  frantic  by  the  active  and^  persevering  attacks  of  a.so- 
liUry  fly. 

Encouraged  by  the  too  sanguine  reports  of  some  of  hi^ 
spies^  to  believe ;  that  the  French  were  beginning  to  relax 
their  vigilance,  the  Empecinado,  after  remaining  some  time 
in  tbn  mountains ,  ventured  back  to  the  plains  of  the 
Duero ;  but  soon  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue there,  so  numerous  were  the  detachments  of  hostile  ca- 
valry that  patrolled  the  country.  In  retiring  towards  the 
TOL.  in.  49 
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Sierras  of  Burgos,  the  guerillas  were  compelled  to  cross  the 
Duero  at  the  ford  of  the  Puente  Ceddo^  or  Fallen  Bridge, 
which  is  within  sight  of  Aranda.  The  garrison  of  that  town 
having  caught  a  view  of  the  Empecinado  and  his  band,  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons  were  sent  out,  which  chased  them  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Coruna  del  Conde,  f')  but  there  dropped  the 
pursuit;  h^ttte  the  ^9xkkHfi'  toAk  ^ihige^  iii  thei  ^^'<$r'Ar' 
lanza,  and  fixed  their  headquarters  at  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, situated  in  the  very  wildest  and  most  savage  part  of 
'  those  mountains.  Hence  emissaries  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction,  who  soon  returned  with  news  that  the  French  were 
determined  to  surround  the  Sierra  on  all  sides,  and  not  to 
raise  the  blockade  till  the  Empecinado  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  after  some  con- 
sultation between  the  Empecinado  and  Fuentes,  the  partida 
was  divided  into  four  detachments  of  twenty-five  men  each. 
The  same  night,  Fuentes,  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties, 
left  the  mountain  ,  and  ,  passing  through  the  French  lines , 
made  a  forced  march  in  a  southerly  direction,  following  the 
course  of  the  Duiero :  Sarditta  and  £1  Matid6,'stfb<h^fl(^^of- 
-itet^  o(  llie  £n>peciiiad6^,  with  dther  t#'o  «»^tacl)foeln(ii ;'  ttibk 
(he  dtf^cfidn  '6f  Arragon,-hul  by  diifereht  toads ;  y^Vk  'Bi^t 
hitosfdf  rertiaiiied  iii  th^  Sierra  wife  tte  last  t^fehty-fi've'rirtftl 
•  A- week  passed  away,  durii^  whichtiin^  thd  French;  hiiv- 
In^pdstfed  troops  rotind  the  monhtkiri  iii  VhicH' they  coUcfefV^ 
th^  guri^llas  loi  be  lurking,  waited  pMierillyterf'litinger  b^  An 
adempt  to  break  th^dd^  the  ifnes  ^hbcrld  |llac^  Ih^^ir  Ytt^tibte^ 
'^iiie  ehemij  4h  their  |)dWeri  6ii  th^  sevenHi  Wy,  ibwifi?^, 
We^A  csanife  to  th^ 'general  cOtomatldfttg^  tluW'oh'Uhe  rdad'to 
-Atrtigen  iai  party  of  tt-oops  ekcorting  d-  tqfuSaiitiky 'of  clotiAtij^, 
and  some  sick  and  wounded,  had  been  attacked  bylhe  fiand 
^f  th^  Etapecirtadb:»  A  feW  hoihrs  Fatef',' iind'Wh'ite'thA'Fr^ch 
'Wfetfe  yet  tbafing  ^ilh  ftri-y  at  the  e§«;ipe  biP  the  Siterink  wfibto 
Ihey  had  inhde  g6  bul*^  bf  ca^taring,'aiimhei'  Wisdrfgef' tti^ 
•ritedV'  and  repdrt^d  lha4  li  ce«tWer  had  bdeh'  ^itft^i^  aM 
i«k^n,<and  1^  <^8fcdrt  olF  twiitity  di-agowtt' cWt6  ifi^,«  Hife 

....,.•,       •    ..  .'-^  .!•.'  '    '        '      "    .  •;.'  ■'!    *"*   .'♦"'*»    '     '••' 
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Tillage  of  Ma#»,  iNi  tko  Yalbdolid  jroai,  o&o  hy  tJU  EmpB-. 
cifkmla.  .  Heaiftilf  cofring  their  iiibiquitous  enemj,  tbe  Frendk 
osmsandeis.  mascheA-iwith  jil  tlieir  fones  to  the  'provinces  of 
Valladoluk  and^Siglienia,  hliTiiig  forty  troopers  \rilh  the  depM 
at  the  iheadqiiariera  in  the  town  of  Covarmbias,  which  is  si-^ 
tiMCed  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Ailainza,  and  little  m^re 
dianhldf: a*,  league  fW>ni  the  Benedictine  monasievy  inhere  this 
BinpeeiaiadotJiad  all  the- while  remained. 

it  was  on  the  second  morning  after  the  French  troops  had 
inarched  from  Cov^rrnbias,  that  eight  or  ten  of  the  dragoons 
i«maining  there  in  garrison,  were  lounging  about  hi  front  of 
the  large -stable  whiare  they  were  quartered,  grumbling  at  the 
routine  of  doty  thirt  had  consigned  them  to  the  dulness  of  the 
depot,  while  their  comrades  were  riding  over  the  country,  and 
perhaps  engaged  with  the  enemy.  After  having  sdiSciently 
lamoited  their  hard  -fete  in  being  left  to  eunuyer  themselves 
In  an  insignifie^vht  Castiliali  town,  and  after  having  discussed, 
without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  means  by 
which -^be  Empecinado  had  slipped  through  their  fingers,  some 
of  the  idlers- were  making  a  move  in  the  direction  of  a'neigh^ 
homing  tavern,  and 'others,  stretching  themselves  on  the  straw 
inside  the  open-  door  of  the  stable^  seemed  disposed  to  in«- 
dnlge  in  a  forenoon  nap,  when  a  shrill  voice  from  (he  further 
end  of  the  street  called  the  attention  of  both  the  deepy  and 
Ihe  thirsty. 

•  B^trquillos  J    BarquUlos!     Quien  quiere  barquUlos!» 

The  person  who  uttered  this  cry,  common  enough  in  the 
Spanish  towns,  was  a  woman  who  carried  ,  suspended  from 
her  arm  by  a  broad  leathern  strap,  a  tin-box  nearly  three 
feet  in  Mght  s  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  a  qtiantity  of  the 
4liin  wafer^ike  cakes  called  harquillos^  and  having  a  sOrt  of 
-dial-plate  painted  on  its  circular  top. 

mFamos,  senores ;  a  protfor  lu  suerU.  Try  your  luck, 
sirs,,  said  the  wandering  cake-merchant,  setting  down  her 
moveable  warehouse,  iamd  giving  a  vigorous  spin  to  the  brass 
needle  poised  in  the  centre  of  the  dial. 

The  Barqufflera  was  a  strapping  wench  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  apparently,  whose  lower  persm  acquired 
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additional  ampHlude  from  a  moltiplieity  of  coloured  wooUbd 
petticoats,  while  a  tight  boddice  of  co«w  black  stuff  eneUoi 
her  broad  shoulders  and  weiMefioed  bust.  Her  hair,  instead 
^f  hanging  in  a  plait  down  the  back,  was  tucked  up,  probab^ 
Ij  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  of  the  roads,  under  a  straw 
hat,  whose  wide  leaf  had,  however^  been  insufficient  to  keep 
the  sun  from  her  face,  which  Was  tanned  almost  a  mahogany 
colour.  Her  features  were  regular,  akhough  somewhat  large 
and  coarse,  and  when  she  pushed  her  sombrero  a  little  back 
upon  her  head,  and  cast  her  great  black  eyes  around  with  an 
assured  and  smiling  glance,  she  exhibited  quite  sufficient  cbarms 
to  secure  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  soldiers  •  Taking 
^  np  her  station  at  the  stable-door,  she  repeated  he^  cry  of 
« Barqaillos^ »  and  the  light-hearted  Frenchmen  ,  crowdiqg 
around  in  high  glee  at  having  found  the  means  of  killing  a 
few  minutes ,  began  twirling  the  needle ,  at  a  rate  that  bid 
fair  to  empty  the  tin  bo](  .and  fiU  the  barqiuUeras  pocket 
with  copper  coiasl 

nMUle  sabres!  quelle  gaillarde/*  exckimed  an  old  dra- 
goon ,  bestowing  an  admiring  glance  on  the  wide  shoulders 
and  well  set-up  figure  of  the  barquillera^ « hang  me,  if  I  don't 
think  an  army  of  such  stout-built  lasses  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  successfully  opposing  our  troops,  than  any  Spanish 
division  I  ever  yet  set  eyes  on. » 

« They  would  have  as  good  a  one  at  any  rate, »  said  another 
soldier  sheeringly.  « I  see  no  reason  that  a  h^d-fisted  peasant 
girl ,  should  not  pull  a  trigger  from  behind  a  tree,  or  a  bank, 
as  well  as  any  he^guerilla  that  ever  carried  a  rifle.  • 

« Every  one  has  his  own  way  of  fighting, »  replied  (he  first 
speaker,  «and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Spanish  Way  is  Uie 
worst.  They  know  they  cannot  stand  against  us  in  a  fair 
charge  on  tbe  plain,  and  ao  they  take  to  bush-fighting.  Bat 
they  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  when  a  fellow  like  this 
Empecinado  manages  to  keep  a  whole  division  running  afier 
bin  for  weeks  and  months,  without  being  able  to  catch  a  sight 
of  his  horse's  tail.  I  trust  they  soon  will,  though,  and  have 
a  pull  at  it  too.  At  any  rate,  we  have^got  him  out  of  these 
! mountains,  whieh  is  one^ point  gained.* 
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Tlie  €dte9  iioitfaig  ttO  diMppeared,  some  irme  wa»  sent  for, 
of  wUch  the  barquilUra  partook^  joining  in4he  cbnv^rsationi 
e£  the  soldiers,  and  replying  with  macii  readiness ,  and  in  lit 
mixture  of  Spanish  aiid  >bad  French  ta  their  rude  j^es  and- 
witiicisma.  '  After  haM  an  hour  spent  in  this  way,  she  took 
ap  her  box  and  prepared  to  depart. 

■  Adios-,  senores^  y  muchas  •  gracias^ »  said  die  ^  turning 
round  when  a  few  paces  from  the  dragoons,  and  laughing  so 
aa  to  display  a 'row  of  hrilliaiit  whHe  teieCh. 

The  soldiers  were  already  moving  off  in  various  directioni,. 
some  to  their  quarters  and  others  to.  the  wine^-shop  ;  but  one 
of  them,  either  inclined  for  a  stroll,. or  seduced  by  the  good 
looks  of  the  barquUlera,  lounged  down  the  street  in  her  ^om^ 
pany.  .  They  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the  town  on  the. 
side  looking  towards  the  mountains ;  but  the  dragoon,  amu- 
sed by  the  lively  chatter  of  Jiis  companion^  paid  little  -atten- 
tioo  to  the  directioh  she  was  taking,  and  was  nearly  half 
a-mile  from  the  last  houses,  when  he  remembered  that,  it 
might  be  unsafe  to  proceed  much  further,  at  a  time  and  in  a 
OQuntry  where  the-pldughmatt  and  vine-dresser  pursued  their 
labours  with  a  gun  lying  in  the  furrow  beside  them,  ready 
for  a  shot  at  any  straggling  Frenchman.  Before  turning  back, 
however,  he  threw  an  arm 'round  the  barquilieraV  waist,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  kiss  her.  She  held  him  off  for  an  in- 
stant, and  looked  behind  her  as  though  to  see  if  any  one 
Were  following  them  al6ng  the  road.  Not  d  creature  was  in 
flight,  and  she  no  longet  opposed  the  young  Frenchman's  em^ 
brace.  But  ^  as  his  lips  touched  her  cheek,  a  piercing  cry 
burst  from  them,  and  the  dragoon  fell  backwards ,  a  dead 
man.  The  barquUlera  remained  standing  in  the  middle  off 
the  path,  curiously  inspecting  a  long  glittering  knife  she  held 
in  her  band.  There  was  a  small  stain  of  blood  within  an 
inch  of  the  haft,  whioh^  she  carefully  wiped  off,  and  then 
buckling  the  sabre  of  the  dead  soldier  round  her  own  waist, 
she  plunged  into  a  thicket  that  bordered  the  road. 

On  the  same  morning  on  which  this  incident  occurred,  the 
Empecinado  was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery, .  in  company  with  one  of  the  monks.     Bis 
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ck«^^  and/ilmie.of  fbist  troop  went:  tbttre,  miMeA.  and  brid- 
led in  readuieiB  for  a  miircht  and  the  .|(iierUl«s  stood  j^iim  in 
gron^Bf  fully  equipped^  and  appaiently  onLj  wailing  the  x>e* 
der  to  meant  and.  airaj.  Praaentlj.a  horg^  was  pushed  fiilli 
«|»eed  up  the  Bte^p;  rocky  path  leading  lo  flie  monastery:,  and 
a  lad  of  eighteen  in  his  ^ict  aleesr^,  and  with  A  woman'a 
sMw  bat  upon  his  head,  but  armed  with  a  sabre,  Quhg  him- 
adf  off. 

•  What  news,  PedriOo?»  askdl  Biei.  «HaTe  you  been  into 
the  town?*  . 

«I  have  so,  Senor*  .xepKed  the  youth,  itand  might  havft 
stopped  there  all  day,  before  those  muddle-headed  gavachos 
would  hare  found  out  my  disguise.  Besides,  they  believe 
you  to  be  far  enough  off^^in  Ari^gon  at  the  nearest,  I  have 
spoken  ,wdth  sereral  of  them,  and  they  are  entirely  off  their 
guard.  :  One  fellow,  indeed,  was  kind  enough  to  accompany 
Itte  out  of  the  town,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will  find  his  way  into 
it  again.*  «  . 
'  iiAnd  why  not?**  enquired  IMes. 

'  The  peasant  made  no  reply  by  words,  but  slightly  touched 
the  haft  of  a  knife  sticking  in  his  girdle. 

« Mount ! » •  shouted  the  Empecinado,  and  his  men  sprang 
into  their  saddles. 

The  unsuspicious  Frenchmen  were  dispersed  about  the  streets, 
and  had  left  only  half  a  dozen  men  on  guard  in  their  stable, 
when  the  Empecinado.  and  his  band  charged  at  headlong  sp^ 
into  Covarubbias.  Proceeding  straight  to  the  barracks,  the 
guard  was  overpowered  and  disarmed  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  and  the  guerillas  began  hunting  down  the  remaining 
dragoons7  who  fled  in  every  direction;  some  secreting  them- 
selves in  the  houses,  and  others  bven  leaving  the  town  and 
seeking  concealment  in  the  vineyards.  But  none  of  them  es^ 
caped,  for  many  of  the  town's  people  and  peasants  joined  in 
the  chase,  and  showed  themselves  even  more  merciless  than 
the  guerillas,  knowing,  that  if  they  left  one  man  alive  to  re- 
late the  share  they  .had  taken  in  the  affair,  their  necks  would 
not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  on  the  return  of  the  French 
division.     About  fifty  horses,   and  a  large  number  of  mules 
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tebBJ^ng'to-IlK  edmmiMBimt,  Ml  into  f he  liMdb  df  tlk^  Em- 
pecinado,  who  imHdoAitliely  Mot  ikeni  off  to  the  Monastery  in 
diarge  of  the  greater  |»ait  of  his  wen,  hi  order  fhat  they 
might  be  plaeed  fbr  'security  in  this  ^ast  earertia  exiting  in 
the  teduntaine  of  Arlanza-^aterns  that  date  f Mm  the  time  of 
the  M«ms,  and  wtiidi  the  faofous  CouM  of  ^^iastilej  Dori  Per- 
nan'Gbnzate,  tue^  «s  magazines  *foi*  his  warfike  stores  and 
'muivitions. 

The  horses  ami  mules  had  l)eeii  gonie  some  tinbe,  when  th^ 
Empecinado  heal*d*from  the  alcalde,  what  he  had  not  been 
previou^y  aware  of,  tbat  every  day  ten  dragoons  belonging 
to  the  garrison  of  Lerma  were  sent  to  patrol  the  road  between 
that  ^wn  and  i&yrarhibbias,  which  latter  pface  they  reaehed 
at  three  ii^  thie  afternoon,  and  after  a  short  delay,  retnrned  tb 
the  garrison.  The  £mpe«:inado  immediately  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  waylayinig  and  attacking  this  patrol,  althotigh  he  had 
only  six  men  with  him,  and  there  was  no  time  to'lsend  up 
ta  tlie  mountain  for  faiore.  Be  set  off'  in  ihe  dtreclion  (tf 
Lerma,  and  halting  at  the  village  of  Tordnelfes,  enquired  if 
the  French  had  yet  been  seen.  Being  answered  that  they  had 
not,  bnt  were  monieiitiarily  expected,  he  plaeed  his^men  In 
ambnsh  behind  a  dead  Wall  in  a  field,  which  was  level  with 
the  road,  and  merely  separated  from  it  by  a  small  dttch.  Af- 
ter waiting  a  few  mihutee,  the  jingling,  clattering  noise  of  Cfh 
vali'y  on  Ae  march  wa8:Iieard,  and  as  the  leading  files  pa^bed 
the  end  of  theiwall  irihere  the  Enqpeoinado  was  slaCioned,  lie 
-gave  the  word  to  charge,  and-  wfth  his  favourite  war-cry  of 
MViva  la  Independenc3a,i»  cleared  the  iKtch,  and  fell  like  h 
thunderbolt  Jon  the  French  patrol.  The  surprise  and  gttdd^ 
Mas  of  <he  attack  compensated  for  the  difference'  of  ntiitab«rsr, 
ahfl  only  two  of  the  ^dragoons  escaped.'  These  twd  men,  cin 
TMchliig  Letina,  made  a  abm^what  exaggerated  report  of'4he 
farce  by  ilfhicfa  itbey  had  i>een  attacked  ;  and'  'the  officer-  oein- 
<niandfng  tbei^,  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  being  ihttti  faa- 
Tasaed  by  a  ^verilla,  turned  <itit  the  greater  part  of  the  gM^. 
risoD,  >alid'  8t.:daybreak  the>bext  moniing  arrived  at  Govarrt^ 
4rias,'>wU^re^lie  rebelled  the/ firtli^riintelligenee  of  the  surprise 
4yf  Aiat  place  en  the  fir^ioiii  day. 
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the  rtpid  nifnrenie&ts  of  Ihe  Empecioado,  «nd  the  Ai^fiAm 
be  had  made  of  his  baad  into  four  parties^  completely  puis- 
led  the  French,  who  (me  moment  heard  of  his  heing  thirty 
or  forty  leagues  off,  and  th^  next  foond  him  falling  upon 
their  own :  outposts ;  so  that  by  this  time  they  began  to  think 
there  must  be  three  or  four  Empecinados  instead  of  one,  and 
with  far  larger  forces  than  they  had  hitherto  suspected,  or 
than  he  actually  had.  It  was  determined  to  make  an^  effort 
to  get  rid  at  least  of  the  band  which  was  in  the  sierra  of 
Arlanza.  Couriers  were  sent  to  order  doim  firesb  troops  from 
Soria,  La  Rioja,  Vitoria,  and  other  places  ;  and  the  pursuit 
recommenced  with  so  much  vigour  and  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  that  the  Empecinado  found  it  would  be  {impossible 
to  keep  concealed  even  with  the  small  force  that  accompanied 
him.  He  sent  off  twenty  mien,  therefore,  by  parties  of  three 
{and  four,  with  orders  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  die 
province  of  Palencia,  where  Mariano  Fuentes  then  was.  He 
himself,  with  five  men,  remained  at  the  village  of  Ontorio 
del  Pinar  to  observe  the  movements  of  tife  enemy. 
.  But  it  seemed  to  be  ordained,  that  that  sex  which  an  eastern 
idonajrch  asserted  to  be.  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  and  bloodshed  occurring!  in  the  world,  should  be  the 
meaps  of  getting  Diez  into  scrapes  and  difficulties,  the  least 
of  which  would  have  been-  fatal  to  a  less  daring  and  fortu^ 
nate  man.  Had  he  been  contented  to  vemaia  quiet  in  Onto^ 
rio.del  Pinar,  he  might  have  eluded  ali  the  researches  of  his 
enemies;  for  he  had  always  Cimely  information  through  the 
peasantry  of  the  approach  of  any  party  of  Freiich  troops.  It 
chanced,  however,  thKt  in  the  Burgo  de  Osma  th^re  lived  a 
canon  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place  lis  the  Empecinar 
do,  and  this  canon  had  a  handsome*  niece  With  whom  Diez 
had  formerly  6een  intimate.  As  ill  luck  would,  have  it,  one 
fine  afternoon  the  Empecinado  took  a  fancy  to  visit  this  dam- 
sel and  her  uncle.  The  Burgo  de  Osma  at  that  time  had  no 
regular  garrison,  but  the  country  was  so  covered  with  Fren^ 
troops,  that  scari^ely  a  day  wentiby:  without  some  detachment 
or :, piquet  passing  through  the  lowui  !  Besides  this,  the.Gonth 
gidor  and  other  Spanish  authorities  i  at  4he  aboveHUimed  pla4)^ 
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who  had  been  appointed  by  the  invaders  and  were  what  was 
called  Afrancesados,  or  faroarable  to  the  French,  had  re^ 
oeived  repeated  orders  to  be  on  the  look^oat  for  the'  Empeci- . 
nado,  and  to  take  him  dead  or  alive,  should  he  come  within 
their  reach.  The  risk,  therefore,  was  great ;  bat  nevertheless 
the  Empecinado,  nothing  daunted,  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea 
entered  his  he.ad,  got  upon  his  horse,  and,  leaving  the  five 
men  at  Ontorio,  set  off  on  this  hazardous  eipedilion* 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunset  that  a  horseman,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  but  dressed  in  peasant's  clothes,  and  hav- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  a  contrabandista^  entered  the 
ancient  town  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma.  As  he  passed  under  a 
heavy  old-fashioned  archway  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  streets,  a  dark  figure  that  was  crouched  down  in 
an  angle  of  the  wall  accosted  him,  asking  alms. 

«  Vna  limosna,  Senor,  por  el  amor  de  Dios.  •  The  horse- 
man threw  some  small  coins  to  the  beggar,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  his  face  towards  him. 

« Santa  Flrgen  !  El  Empecinado  ! »  exclaimed  the  mendi- 
cant, rising  from  his  half  recumbent  posture  and  stepping  up 
to  the  guerilla,  who  at  once  recognised  a  deformed  object 
that  for  many  years  had  haunted  the  churc.h  door  of  Castriilo, 
where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  el  Coco,  or  the  lame 
Nicolas.  Having  become  suspected  of  some  petty  thefts,  he 
teffc  Castriilo,.  and  had  since  wandered  over  the  country,  liv*'^ 
ing  as  best  he  might  at  the  expense  of  the  charitably  dispo* 
sed.  Not  over  pleased  at  this  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time 
unsuspicious  of  betrayal,  the  Empecinado  placed  a  piece  of 
gold  in  the  hand  of  the  beggarman. 

« Not  a  word  of  my  being  her^,  Nicolas, »  said  he,  « and 
when  alms  are  scanty  or  hunger  pinches,  you  shall  not  lack 
a  bite  and  a  sup  at  the  bivouac-fire  of  the  Empecinado. » 

The  mendicant  gazed  after  Diez  as  he  rode  away. 

« The  same  as  ever, »  muttered  he  to  himself.  « An  open 
hand  and  a  kind  word  Martin  Diez  always  had  for  the  poor 
man,  and  many's  the  realito  he  has  given  me  when  he  was 
only  known  as  the  best  vinedresser^ and  keenest  woodsman  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid.  Times  have  changed  with  him 
VOL.  III.  »  43 
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now,  and  gold  seems  as  plenty  in  his  pouch  as  quartos  nete 
formerly.  And  well  may  it  be  so  after  all  he  has  taken  from 
the  French.  Carts  fall  of  treasure,  they  say,  rich  clothes, 
and  fine  horses,  and  well-tempered  arms,  jiy  3e  mi!  Ni- 
colas, 'twill  be  long  ere  thy  crippled  carcass  may  share  in 
the  capture  of  such  princely  plunder.  A  few  rags,  a  dry 
crust,  and  a  well  scraped  bone,  are  thy  portion^of  this  world's 
goods.  And  yet  there  is  a  way,  >  continued  he,  in  an  altered 
tone  and  as  though  a  sudden  thought  had  flashed  across  him. 
•  But  'twere  foul  treason,  with  his  gold  yet  warm  in  my  hand. 
Yet  the  sum •  And  muttering  broken  sentences  to  him- 
self, he  hobbled  slowly  down  the  street. 

Various  persons,  who  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  to  visit  the  corregidor  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma,  observed 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  misshapen  mass  of  rags  prop- 
ped up  against  the  wall  near  the  magistrate's  door.  On  look- 
ing closer  they  recognized  Nicolas  el  Coco,  and  more,  than 
one  threw  him  alms,  and  advised  him  to  seek  some  better 
place  to  pass  the  night.  But  the  advice  was  unheeded,  and 
the  money  left  upon  the  pavement.  At  length,  and  as  the 
town  clocks  were  striking  eleven,  the  beggarman  started  up, 
crawled  as  fast  as  his  distorted  limbs  would  allow  him  to  the 
corregidor's  door,  and  knocked  hastily  and  loudly.  The  whole 
movement  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  worked  himself  up  to 
the  commission  of  an  act  of  which  he  felt  ashamed,  and  was 
fearful  of  leaving  undone  if  it  were  delayed  a  mofhent  longer. 
The  servant,  who,  through  a  small  grated  wicket  in  the  centre 
of  the  door,  reconnoitred  the  applicant  for  admittance  at  that 
late  hour,  started  back  on  finding  hts  face  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  hideous  countenance  and  small  red  eyes  of  the 
deformed  wretch.  Recovering  from  his  alarm,  however,  a  • 
few  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  Nicolas,  which 
ended  in  the  admission  of  the  latter. 

Meanwhile  the  Empecinado  had  been  joyfully  welcomed  by 
the  worthy  canon  and  his  fair  niece,  although  they  did  not 
fail  to  reproach  him  with  foolhardiness  in  having  thus  placed 
his  head  in  the  lion's  jaws.  Diez  made  light  of  their  appre- 
hensions,   and  having  by  his  gayety    and    confidence   at   last 
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raeceeded  in  dissipating  them,  declared  his  intention  of  passing 
the  next ^  day  in  their  society,  and  leaving  the  town  as  he  had 
altered  it,  in  the  dosk  of  the  evening. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  unwonted  softness  of  the  bed  which 
the  hospitable  canon  had  prepiared  for  .his  guest,  and  which 
was  somewhat  different  from  the  rough  and  hard  couches  he 
had  of  late  been  accustomed  to,  the  Empecinado's  sleep  was 
that  night  deeper  and  sounder  than  usual.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  who  at  the  bivouac,  or  stretched  on  a  paillasse  in  a  pea- 
sant's cottage,  was  used  to  start  irom  his  slumbers  at  the 
jingle  of  a  spur  or  click  of  a  musket-lock,  heard  not  the 
blows  that,  an  hour  after  midnight,  were  struck  on  the  door 
of  the  canon's  house.  The  canon  himself,  more  vigilant  than 
his  guest,  looked  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  seeing  a 
group  of  persons  assembled  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  although, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  could  not  distinguish  who 
they  were,  suspected  some  danger  to  the  Empecinado,  and 
hastily  slipping  on  part  of  his  dress,  hurried  to  arouse  him. 
Unluckily,  however,  a  servant,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  had  dlso  heard  the  knocking,  and  going  to  the  door,  in- 
quired who  was  there. 

•  Gente  de  paz,  >  was  the  answer,  and  the  man  recognizing, 
the  voice  of  the  corregidor  of  the  town  immediately  withdrew 
bars  and  bolts,  and  gave  entrance  to  that  functionary,  follow- 
ed by  two  *other  magistrates  of  inferior  grade,  and  a  score  of 
well-armed  alguazils.  Leaving  sentries  at  the  door,  the  parly 
mounted  the  stairs ;  and  as  the  master  of  the  house,  whose 
alertness  a  life  of  ease  and  sloth  had  somewhat  impaired,  was 
entering  a  gallery  leading  to  the  Empecinado's  apartment,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  corregidor. 

« You  are  doubtless  proceeding  to  the  -same  quarters  as  our- 
selves, Senor  Canonigo,  although  on  a  different  errand  pro- 
bably, »  said  the  magistrate  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  running  his 
eye  over  the  unfortunate  churchman's  perplexed  countenance 
and  scanty  attire.  « This  is  a  serious  matter,  senor, »  added 
be,  resuming  his  gravity.  «Yoa  are  said  to  be  sheltering  a 
notoriouB  robber  and  traitor,  on  whose  head  a  price  has  been 
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set.    Be  good  enough  to   accompany   me  in  the  search  I  am 
about  to  institute  for  the  outlaw  Juan  Martin  Dies. » 

And  pushing  the  unlucky  canon  before  them,  the  party  pro-* 
ceeded  along  the  gallery,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Em- 
pecinados  room.  Making  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  move  si- 
lently, the  corregidor  entered  a  large  apartment,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  an  alcove  where  Diez  lay  sleeping  with  hia 
pistols  and  sabre  on  a  chair  beside  his  bed.  These  were  re- 
moved by  an  alguazil  ;  but  even  then,  so  great  was  the  ter« 
ror  inspired  by  the  well  known  strength  and  desperate  cou- 
rage of  the  partizan,  that,  backed  as  he  was  by  twenty  armed 
men,  the  corregidor's  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  sleeper.  A  touch  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
guerilla  ;  he  sprang  into  a  sitting  posture  and  <;oiifroated  the 
magistrate. 

« In  the  King's  name,  Martin  Diez,  you  are  my  prisoner,  • 
said  the  latter. 

« In  the  name  of  what  King  ? »  asked  the  Empecinado,  who 
saw  at  once  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  a  day  of 
triumph  for  his  enemies  had  arrived  f  « I  know  of  none  in 
Spain  at  present. » 

« In  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, »  replied  the 
corregidor. 

•  Vil  Afrancesado  !  •  exclaimed  Diez,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
his  features  assuming  so  terrible  an  expression  that  his  captor 
stepped  a  pace  backward,  and  looked  to  his  armed  retinue  as 
though  for  protection.  «Add  not  hypocrisy  to  your  treason, 
but  say  at  once  it  is  by  order  of  the  French  you  commit  this 
base  act,  unworthy  of  a  true  Spaniard.* 

While  this  was  passing  above  stairs,  and  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  number  of  persons  had  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  Canon's  house,  attracted  by  a  report  which 
had  spread  that  an  important  arrest  was  taking  place.  The 
assemblage  consisted  chiefly  of  artizans  and  labourers,  a  class 
that  almost,  without  exception,  entertained  a  violent  hatred 
for  the  French,  differing  in  that  respect  from  some  of  Uie 
higher  ranks,  of  which  many  individuals  had  deeiamed  it  ne- 
cessary to  their  security,   or  advantageous  to  their  interests. 
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to  side  with  the  iiiyaden.  Nicolas  el  Coco  was  also  there. 
Scarcely  had  he  given  information  to  the  cor^egidor  of  the 
Empecinado's  arrival  in  the  town ,  when  he  began  to  be  agi- 
tated by  violent  fears  lest  the  large  reward  that  had  been  his 
stjlmulus  to  the  treachery  should  yet  escape  him,  and  be  grasp- 
ed by  some  more  powerful  hand  than  his  own.  Nor  were 
his  apprehensions  unreasonable,  considering  the  then  confused 
and  disorganized  state  of  things  in  Spain,  and. the  corruption 
of  the  new  atithorities  appointed  by  the  French.  The  corre- 
gidor  asked  him  where  Diez  had  alighted,  but  to  this  he  was 
unable  to  reply,  r  The  magistrate's  suspicions,  however,  were 
immediately  directed  to  the  canon,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
townsman  and  friend  of  the  Empecinado,  and  to. his  house  be 
forthwith  proceeded,  as  has  already  been  ifeen.  The  beggar- 
man,  trembling  for  the  price  of  his  villany,  stuck  close  to  his 
skirts,  but  o«  arriving  at  the  canon's  door,  even  his  avarice 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  confront  the  man 
whom  be  had  betrayed,  and  he  waited  in  the  street  while 
the  capture  was  effected. 

« What's  to  do  neighbours  ?•  said  a  burly,  beetled-bro^ed 
man,  in  the  garb  'of  a  butcher,  pushing  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  « What  is  it  that  has  brought'  yon  all 
out  of  your  heds,  and  set  corregidor  and  alcalde  and  the  rest 
of  them  running  about  the  town  at  this  time  o'night  ? » 

>You  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do,  friend  Esteban, » 
replied  one  of  the  persons  addressed.  « It  seems  they  are  ai^ 
resting  somebody,  but  whom  I  cannot  tell  you.* 

« Somebody ! »  reiterated  another  bystander,  « some  dozen  .you 
mean.  Why  man,  there  were  near  upon  thirty  alguazils  en- 
tered the  house,  armed  all  of  them  to  the  v^ry  teeth.  It 
must  be  something  out  of  the  common  way  to  render  such  a 
force  as  tl^at  necessary. » 

•  They  are  there,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  seize  the  prey 
aa  to  bold  it  when  taken «»  said  Est^an.  « Mayhap  the  cor- 
regidor has  amotion  that  it  cannot  be  very  agreeable  ta  true- 
hearted  S^paniards  to  pee  their  countrymen  and  friends  thrown 
into  prison,  and  hung  and  shot  at  the  command  of  the  French. 
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By  the  Holy  Trinity !  we  are  a  craven  and  degenerate  people, 
or  such  things  would  not  be. » 

«Hush!  man,*  said  another  speaker  in  a  lower  tone,  «such 
words  are  dangerous.  But  yonder  is  Nunez  the  alguazil,  I 
will  ask  him  what  is  going  on.n 

And  making  his  way  to  the  door,  he  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  one  of  the  men  that  had  h'^n  left  to  guard  it, 
and  returned  to  Esteban's  side. 

«He  knows  not  whom  they  are  arresting,  but  Nicolas  the 
beggar  gave  the  information. » 

« Nicolas!-  exclaimed  the  butcher,  «has  that  crippled  cur 
turned  informer?  Nay,  then,  let  him  keep  clear  of  me.  This 
very  morning  I  gave  him  an  alms  and  a  bone,  but  by  the 
tail  of  St.  Anthony's  pig,  a  cudgel  shall  be  his  welcome  when 
he  next  crosses  my  threshold.* 

•  Where  is  the  hound  ?•  cried  another;  «'tis  but  a  moment 
since  I  saw  his  ill-omened  visage  in  the  crowd. » 

Before  any  search  could  be  instituted  for  the  mendicant,  the 
house  door  was  thrown  wide  open,- and  the  magistrates  issued 
forth,  preceding  the  Empecinado,  handcuffed,  but  preserving 
his  usual  commanding  gait  and  stem  unquailing  countenance^ 
amidst  the  fixed  bayonets  of  his  guards. 

« The  Empecinado!  •  exclaimed  Esteban  the  butcher,  to  whom 
Diez  was  personnally  known. 

A  sorrowful  groan  ran  through  the  crowd  on  learning  the 
name  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  corregidor,  apprehensive  of  a 
rescue  ,  quickened  his  step,  and  ordered  the  escort  to  close 
well  up.  The  force  he  could  command,  however,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  totally  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
his  prize,  had  not  the  large  number  of  French  troops,  quar- 
tered within  a  few  -  hours'  march  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma , 
operated  as  a  more  effectual  check  on  the  populace. 

•  The  Empecinado! »  repeated  Esteban,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
stunned  and  stupefied.  «Ha ! »  roared  he,  and  giving  a  bound 
that  carried  him  across  the  street,  and  upset  one  or  two  of 
the  bystanders,  he  grasped  by  the  throat  a  figure  that  was 
endeavouring  to  steal  away  and  follow  the  corregidor  and  his 
myrmidons. 
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•  Help  I  amrder !  9  shrieked  the  mm,  as  well  as  his  com* 
pressed  wind-pipe  wonld  allow.     •Help!  Senor  Gorregidor!* 

■  Silence  traitor!*  Tociferated  the  butcher,  and  dashed  his 
captiTC  to  the  gronnd. 

Two  or  three  lanterns  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and  their 
light  fell  on  the  hideons  face  of  the  mendicant,  now  pallid 
and  quivering  with  d^dly  terror. 

•.You  betrayed  the  Empecinado,  •  said  Esteban,  placing  his 
heavy  foot  upon  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  wretch. 

•  No!  Senor,  no!»  cried  the  beggar,  «'tis  false;  I  told  no 
one  of  his  coming. » 

•  You  betrayed  the  Empecinado,*  repeated  the  butcher  in 
an  unaltered  tone,  but  pressing  hard  upon  the  chest  of  his 
victim. 

•  Mercy !  Senor,  •  shrieked  the  unhappy  Nicolas,  •  I  betrayed 
him  not,  I  knew  no.t  be  was  here. » 

The  butcher's  brow  contracted ,  and  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  foot  which,  held  down  the  beg- 
gar. 

«Liar!»  he  exclaimed;  and  a  third  time  ha  repe^Ued,  •You 
betrayed  the  Empecinado.  > 

The  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  of  the  traitor. 

•  Perdon/  perdon!  *  he  gurgled  in  a  quenched  and  broken 
voice.    •£$  verdad!  'tis  true!* 

•  Who  has  a  rope?*  cried  Esteban.  Two  or  three  were 
produced. 

The  first  sight  that  on  the  following  morning  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  corregidor  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma,  was  the  dead 
body  of  Nicolas  banging  by  the  neck  from  a  tree  opposite  his 
windows.  .A  paper  pinned  upon  his  breast  was  steined  by  the 
blood  that  had  flowed  from  his  mouth,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  the  magistrate    from  reading  the  following  words, 

nLos  vendedores  del  Empecinado^ 
Numeto  Una, 
F^enganza!  M  (*) 

The  corregidor  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  he  turned  from 

{*)  The  brtrajrrs  oF  the  Kmpeeioado  —  Number  One -> Re?engf> ! 
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the  window,  and  Ibought  who  faight  chance  to  be  Numero 
Dos, 

This  daring  and  significant  demonstration,  whose  authors  it 
was  impossible  to  discover,  owing  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  secret  was  kept,  alarmed  the  authorities,  and  their  fi/st 
care  was  to  send  to  the  village  of  San  Ssleban  de  Gormaz , 
where  the  nearest  French  detachment ,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  infantry,  was  quartered,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufikient 
guard  for-  the  important  prisoner  that  had  been  made.  These 
troops  immediately  marched  to  t^e  Bbrgo  de  Osma  ;  and  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  Empecinado's  capture  spread,  other 
parties,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  kept  pouring  in,  until 
in  a  very  short  time  nearly  three  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a' brigadier-general ,  were  assembled  in  the  towi).  The 
Empecinado  haying  been  arrested  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  go  through  the  formalities  of  trying 
him  by  a  civil  tribunal,  instead  of  subjecting  him  to  the  more 
summary  operation  of  a  ten  minutes'  shrift  and  a  dosen  mus^ 
ket-balls  ,  which  would  have  been  his  lot  had  the  Fredch 
themselves  been  his  captors.  Accordingly  the  corregidor  was 
charged  to  get  all  ready  for  the  trial,  and  to  collect  the  ne* 
cessary  witnesses  to  prove  the  murders  and  robberies  of  which 
the  Empecinado  was  accused  ;  for  the  French  had  throughout 
affected  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  bandit  and  highwayman, 
and  as  such  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  or  privileges  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  room  in  the  town  prison  in  which  Diez  had  been 
placed,  was  a  small  stone-floored  cell,  damp  and  cold,  which  the 
jailer,  aniious  to  curry  favour  with  the  French,  had  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  comfortless  dungeons  at  his  disposal.  It 
had  UQ  window  or  opening  looking  out  of  the  prison,  but 
received  air  and  a  glimmering  sort  of  twilight  through  a  grat^ 
ing  let  into  the  wall  that  separated  it  from  a  corridor.  Fur- 
niture there  was  none  ;  a  scanty  provision  of  straw  in  one 
corner  served  the  prisoner  to  sit  and  lie  upon.  His  hands 
were  free,  but  he  was  debarred  from  eTercise ,  even  such  as 
he  might  have  taken  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  cell, 
by  weighty  iron  manacles ,  worthy  of  the  most  palmy    days 
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of  the  Inquisitioii,  whieh  were  fastened  upon  his  legs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  walking,  or  even  crossing  his  pri* 
son,  otherwise  than  bj  a  snccession  of  short  leaps,  in  taking. 
which  his  ankles  could  not  fail  to  be  bruised  and  wounded  by 
the  severity  of  his  fetters. 

One  morning  shortly  after  his  incarceration,  the  Empecinado 
was  lying  on  his  straw  bed,  and  reflecting  on  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  position,  which  might  well  have  been  deemed  des- 
perate. But  Martin  Die^  possessed,  in  addition  to  that  head- 
long courage  which  prompted  him  to  despise  all  dangers,  how- 
ever great  the  odds  against  him,  other  qualities  not  less  pre- 
cious. These  were,  an  unparalleled  degree  of  fortitude ,  and 
a  strength  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  suf- 
ferings and  misfortune  that  would  have  reduced  most  men  to 
despondency.  However  abandoned  by  friends  and  shackled  in 
his  own  resources,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  despair  :  and 
it  was  this  heroic  spirit,  added  to  great  confidence  in  his  phy- 
sical energies,  that  fifteen  years  later,  when  he  was  led  out  to 
execution,  prompted  the  most  daring  attempt  ever  made  by  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  naked  and  weaponless,  from  a  numerous 
and  well-armed  guard. 

To  break  out  of  the  prison  where  he  now  was,  certainly 
appeared  no  easy  matter,  and  a  sum  in  gold  that  he  had  on 
his  person  when  he  entered  the  town,*  having  been  taken  from 
him,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  corrupting  the  jailer.  While 
ruminating  on  the  means  of  communicating  with  his  friends 
without,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  in  a  distinct  but  cau- 
tious whisper,  and,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  only  quarter 
whence  such  a  sound  could  come,  he  beheld  the  grated  win- 
dow nearly  blocked  up  by  the  head  of  a  man,  who  was  gazing 
at  him  tlnrough  the  bars. 

« Martin  Diez ,  •  said  the  stranger,  perceiving  that  he  had 
attracted  his  attention  ;  « dost  thou  not  know  me  ? « 

The  Empecinado  arose,  and,  approaching  the  window,  re- 
cognised the  features  of  a  certain  shoemaker  named  Cambea , 
a  native  of  Aranda ,  and  who  had  served  with  him  in  the 
war  of  '92.  He  had  been  thrown  into  jail  for  some  offence 
which  was,  however,  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  he  was  not 
VOL.  III.  44 
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confined  to  a  cell  to  the  daytime ,  but  had  the  nm  of  the 
prison  ,  and  even  worked  at  his  trade  by  the  eonnivanee  of 
the  jailer.  Having  learned  that  the  £nipecinado  was  a  priso* 
ner,  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  visit  him,  and  now  offered 
to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  aid  in  his  escape. 

The  risk  of  discovery  was  too  great  for  Cambea  to  remain 
loDg  in  conference  with  the  guerilla.  A  few  sentences,  how- 
ever, were  exchanged,  and  he  then  went  away,  but  returnee 
the  same  afternoon,  and  with  a  lump  p{  wax  contrived  to  taki> 
an  impression  of  the  look  on  the  Empecinado's  dangeonnloor 
in  order  to  get  a  key  made  by  a  friend  he  had  in  the  town, 
who  by  trade  was  a  locksmith.     . 

Two  days  elapsed  without  bis  reappearance^  and  Diez  begad 
to  fear  that  their  communication  had  been  (discovered,  and 
^Cambea  subjected  to  stricter  confinement,  when  ,  the  door  ot 
the  cell  gently  opened,  and  the  shoemaker  entered,  a  key  in« 
his  hand,  and  his  face  radiant  with  satisfaction.  This  difficulty 
being  overcome,  their  plans  were  soon  arranged,  and  it  wai. 
agreed  that  on  the  folio  wing  Sunday,  while  miass  was  celebrat- 
ing, the  grand  attempt  should  be  made. 

The  day  arrived,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  the  wife  anil 
daughter  of  the  jailer,  their  servant  and  the  turnkey,  having 
gone  to  church,  the  prison  remained . silent  and  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  the  prisoners  and  the  jailer  himself,  who  was  shut  u|^ 
in  his  apartment.  Without  losing  a  moment ,  and  with  the 
greatest  silence  and  caution,  Cambea  repaired  to  the  Empect- 
nado's  diwgeon,  and  arming  him  wuth  one  of  the  knives  ha 
used  for  cutting  leather,  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  ia 
that  manner  carried  him  to  the  door  of  the  jailer's  room. 

The  alcayde^  or  jailer,  was  lolling  in  a  large  well-stuflfed 
arm-chair,  and  opposite  to  him  was  seated  the  lawyer  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  Diez's  prosecution.  On  a  small  table  be- 
tween them  were  placed  glasses  and  a  dusty  cobweb-corered 
bottle,  with  the  contents  of  which  the  two  worthieft  were  so- 
lacing themselves,  while  they  discussed  the  all^hsorbing  topic 
of  the  :day,  the  trial  of  the  Empecinado,  and  its  probable,  or 
rather  cer^n  cesult.  As  glass  afteo  glass  was  emptied  ef  the 
oily   oU  Xerea  wine,  the  lawyer  veheacsed  hie  speeoh,  tiie 
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j«ler  SMind  gniltj,  and  fMmed  senteBce,  until,  step  by  step, 
and  before  tbe  boUle  was  out,  the  Empecinado  had,  in  ima- 
ginalion;  and  somewhat  prematurely,  been  condemned,  placed 
VI  capUla^  omfessed,  and  led  out  to  execution.  Just  as  the  ■ 
lawyer  was  conjecturing  how  he  would  look  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  some  one  tapped  at  the  door. 

« Adelante! »  cried  the  jailer,  and  Cambea  made  has  ap- 
pearance. 

•  Seno^  Alcayde,^  sud  he,  vthe^  corregidor  is  at  the  pri- 
son-gale, and  desires  lo  speak  with  you.n 

Putting  on  one  side  the  bottle  and  glasses,  the  jailer  hurried 
to  receite  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  but  as  he  passed 
through  the  door  behind  which  the  Empecinado  was  con- 
celiled,  the  latter  made  a  sort  of  buck-leap ,  with  his  fetters 
upon  his  feet,  and  grappled  him  like  a  tiger,  seizing  him  by 
the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and  with*  his  right  clutching  his 
throat  so  as  nearly  to  strangle  him.  At  the  same  time  Cam- 
bea threw  himself  upon  the  lawyer,  whose  head  he  muffled 
in  his  Own  cloak,  and  then,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried him  bodily  to  the  Empecinado's  cell,  and  there  locked 
him  in.  Then  returning  to  the  assistance  of  Diez,  they  tied 
the  jailer's  hands,  and,  putting  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  placed 
him  also  in  the  dungeon.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
rid  the  Empecinado  of  his  manacles,  which  was  soon  accom- 
plished by  means  of  riveting  tools  found  in  the  jailer's  room. 

But  they  had  as  yet  only  surmounted  a  part  of  their  dif- 
ficulties ,  and  much  remained  to  be  done  before  they  could 
consider  themselves  in  safety.  It  is  true,  they  had  the  keys, 
and  could  unlock  the  door  and  walk  out  of  the  prison ,  but 
the  streets  were  swarming  with  French  soldiers,  through  whom 
they  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  before  getting  out  of  the 
town.  To  do  this  with  less  chance  of  detection,  they  returned 
to  the  dungeon  ,  and  ,  taking  the  clothes  off  its  present  in- 
mates, put  them  on  themselves.  Cambea  took  possession  of 
the  lawyer's  tbree-comered  hat,  and  Diez  of  that  of  the  al- 
cayde,  and  then  arranging  their  cloaks  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  their  faces,  they  walked  out  of 
the  principal  gate    of  the  prison  ,  carefully  shutting  it  after 
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them,  and  pasdng  unsuspected  through  the  French  soldiers  on 
guard.  Fortunately,  as  it  was  the  hour  of  high  mass,  all  the 
townspeople  were  in  the  church,  and  the  French  took  no 
notice  of  the  two  fugitives  as  they  walked  through]^the  streets 
with  grave  and  deliberate  pace,  studiously  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  haste,  lest  it  might  lead  to  detection. 

In  this  manner  they  had  nearly  got  out  of  the  town,  when 
they  perceived  an  orderly  dragoon  holding  two  horses ,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  at  the  door  of  a  house,  apparently  waiting 
for  some  officer  of  rank  who  was  about  to  take  a  ride.  The 
Empecinado  had  found  in  a  pocket  of  his  borrowed  garments 
a  box,  full  of  that  excessively  fine  and  pungent  snuff,  called 
in  Spain  the  encamado  de  los  frayles.  Emptying  the  con- 
tents into  his  hand,  he  walked  up  to  the  soldier,  and  asked  to 
he  directed  to  the  quarters  of  the  general  commanding.  While 
the  man  was  answering  him,  Diez  threw  the  snuff  in  his  face 
and  eyes,  and  opening  his  cloak ,  gave  him  a  buffet  that 
stretched  him,  stunned  and  blinded,  upon  the  ground.  Then, 
seizing  his  drawn  sword,  he  sprang  upon  the  officer's  horse, 
and  Cambea  mounting  that  of  the  dragoon,  they  succeeded  in 
passing  the  town-gate  unchallenged. 

They  had  not  been  clear  of  the  town  five  minutes,  when 
they  heard  trumpets  sounding  and  drums  beating  to  arms,  and 
soon  the  rpad  in  their  rear  was  covered  with  light  cavalry  in 
hot  pursuit.  But  their  horses  were  good,  the  start  they  had  ob- 
tained so  great ,  that  they  speedily  reached  the  mountains. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  Empecinado  had  rejoined  Mariano 
Fuentes,  and  was  again  at  the  head  of  his  band. 

(blackwood's  magazine.) 
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It  has  been  long  a  favourite  theory  of  onrs,  howeyer  para- 
doxical it  may  appear,  that  Fiction  is  far  truer  than  History : 
that  of  the  qualities  and  abstract  elements  by  which  Truth  is 
distinguished  from  Falsehood,  the  former  possesses  by  far  the 
greatest  share.  Bold  and  heterodox  as  our  opinion  may  seem, 
it  is  not  witlmut  the  support  derived  from  the  suffrages  of  at 
least  two  distinguished  names :  the  one  of  a  person  whose 
genius  in  prose  fiction  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
Literature,  while  the  military  achievements  of  the  other  sup- 
ply the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  with  its  most 
brilliant  and  memorable  materials. 

Fielding,  justly  called  by  ByroU  « the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature, «  has  made  the  following  acute  distinction  between  the 
description  of  past  ages  and  human  conduct  as  drawn  upon 
the  page  of  History,  and  the  same  pictures  limned,  in  brighter 
colours  in  the  more  attractive  gallery  of  Fiction.  «In  His- 
tory,* says  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  and  of  Amelia^  «/io- 
m  thing  is  true  but  the  names  and  dates :  in  Fiction  everything 
m  is  true  but  the  names  and  dates,  •  a  proposition  which,  how- 
ever startling,  we  think,  after  due  deduction  is  made  for  the 
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necessary  exaggeration  incident  to  an  epigrammaticallj  expres- 
sed dogma,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  a  great 
deal  more  truth  than  the  Histor j  whose  claims  to  credit  are  so 
unceremoniouslj  disposed  of. 

The  other  great  name  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough:  who,  on  being  complimented  upon 
his  accurate  knowledge  respecting  some  rather  obscure  facts  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  confessed  that  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  alledging  thai 
the  writings  of  the  poet  were  the  sole  source  of  his  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

And  if  an  acquaintance  with  names  and  dates  was  all  thai 
is  necessary  to  form  the  statesman — if  the  mind  of  the  student 
could  be  enriched  and  fertilized  by  these  husks  and  shells  of 
knowledge —  we  could  by  no  means  venture  to  speak  so  dis- 
paragingly of  the  relative  importance  of  this  species  of  study. 
It  is  however  Man,  his  motives,  his  passions,  and  his  powers, 
that  alone  deserve  the  attention  of  him  who  would  acquire 
that  noblest  and  nsefullest  art,  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past  —  to  reach  that  mighty  and  almost  magic  power  of  pre- 
dicting, 

«As  old  experience  doth  atUia 
«To  somethiDg  of  prophetic  strainy* 

with  a  certainty  little  short  of  intuition,  what  will  be  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  eternal  and  never-decided  controver- 
sies affecting  almost  every  important  point  in  the  story  of  the 
past — controversies  involving  not  only  the  motives  and  secret 
q^rings  from  which  events  have  flowed,  but  frequently  even 
the  elementary  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  —  with  what 
relief  do  we  turn  our  eyes  from  Ihe  dry  and  sterile  desert  of 
History,  varied  only  by  the  mirage  of  fantastic  theories —  to 
the  rich  and  abounding  plains  of  Fiction. 

For  be  it  remembered  that  the  immortality  of  Fiction  de- 
mands, as  an  indispensable  condition,  the  truth  of  its  own 
delineations  of  either  the  external  world  of  nature  or  the  more 
vast  and  wondtous  universe  of  the  mind  of  Man. 
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AbA  finis  the  truth  ia  at  once  a  pkdge  of  durability  lo  the 
Ficttoft  itself,  ancl  an  eaneest  of  the  advanta^s  lo  be  derived 
firom  iU  sliidy.  Every  one  who  has  even  dightly  examined 
the  recerda  of  post  ages,  must  have  been  struck  and  mortified 
by  observing  how  seldom  great  events  or  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  exhibited  on^  the  scene  of  the  Historian  in  their  true 
colours  or  their  just  dimensions.  Party  malignity  has  dwarfed 
the  illustrious,  or  swelled  the  mean  ;  whilst  events  have  lost 
all  keeping  and  relative  proportion  ,  distorted  by  the  false 
medium  through  which  they  are  viewed.  . 

To  the  night- wanderer  among  the  mountains,  the  sparrow, 
near  at  hand,  takes  the  semblance,  as  seen  through  themiat^  of 
an  eagle  ;  a  tuft  of  heath  is  mistaken  for  a  forest. 

In  fiction,  on  the  contrary  —  such  fiction  at  least  as  has 
passed  through  the  trial  of  time,  and  has  vindicated  the  prai^ 
of  generations — every  thing  falls  naturally  into  due  order  and 
gradation:  not  exposed  to  the  shifting  and  uncertain  judgments 
qf  personal  or  parly  feeling,  it  yields  its  mine  of  absolute  and 
eternal  truth,  not  to  all  in  equal  proportions  indeed,  but  to 
sil  in  the  measure  of  the  labour,  patience,  and  skill  which 
they  employ  in  developing  its  deep  and  precious  treasures.  It 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  how  events  and  persons  consi- 
dered in  their  own  time  of  (he  most  immortal  and  imperishable 
importance,  have  become  interesting  to  posterity  from  their  ac^ 
cidental  connection  with  works  then  unknown  and  neglected^ 
but  which  have  since  been  slowly  ripening  into  glory  :  to 
see  how  eagerly  the  antiquarian  disinters  from  the  dust  and 
oblivion  of  centuries,  to  illustrate  a  line  of  Homer,  or  an  ob- 
scure expression  in  Shakspeare,  long-forgotten  books  which 
were  launched  upon  the  waters  amidst  the  triumphal  accla- 
mations of  the  epoch  which  produced  them :  destined  to  be 
recalled  from  •  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces, »  to 
attain  a  kind  of  parasitic  notoriety  from  their  connection  with 
the  production^  of  Trae  Fiction. 

b»  applying  to  the  case  of  De  Foe  the  remarks  which  wef 
have  Tealored  to  make,  we  trust  to  render  more  apparent  the 
truth  of  the-  principle  we  are  ODdeavoariag  to  estsMish :  and- 
we  aoasidep  that  die  ilkistrious  subject  of  our  present  pages- 
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will  be  found  an  «pt  instance  for  our  purpose,  inaimuc&  as 
he  was  in  his  own  day  a  distinguished  author  of  History^ 
while  he  had  erected  in  his  fictions — and  in  particular  in  his 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  monument  which  must  spurn  to  remotest 
posterity  the  impotent  attacks  of  oblivion : 

Exegit  inonamentum'aere  perennius, 
Regal ique  situ  pjrafnidum  allius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  itnpotens 
Possit  diruere,  and  innumerabilis 
AuDorum  series,  aut  fuga.  temporum. 

We  do  not  indeed  clearly  see  in  what  sense  the  History  of 
Crusoe  can  be  said  to  be  less  true  than  the  account  of  the 
Union. 

To  our  minds  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  starting  back  in  ter- 
ror from  the  footstep  in  the  sand,  or  wandering  beneath  the 
greenwood  shade  of  his  fairy  isle,  is  quite  as  real  a  person — 
and  a  much  more  interesting  one — as  Barley  or  Godolphin  ; 
an  opinion  in  which  the  general  consent  of  mankind  will,  we 
apprehend,  support  us.  If  it  be  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Being  that  it  acts  upon  others  or  suffers  in  itself,  every  child 
who  has  shudderingly  followed  the  •  mariner  of  York  •  in  his 
venturous  voyage  round  the  Isle,  or  hearkened  in  his  dreams 
to  the  ringing  of  the  solitary  axe  among  the  cedars  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  will  prove  an  incontestable  evidence  as  to  the  per- 
sonality  of  honest  Robinson.  To  us,  what  is  the  Statesman 
but  a  name — a  phantom? — no  more  real  than 

•  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  i 

•  And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell, 

•  And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 

•  Which  never  were,  and  no  man  ever  saw. » 

When  *we  examine  De  Foe's  immortal  romance  with  a  view 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  extraordinary  power,  and  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  the  author  has  inanaged  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  his  readers,  which  has  remained  undi- 
minished from  the  day  of  its  first  publication,  and  which 
will  infallibly  exist  in  all  its  force,  as  long  as  the  human  mind 
shall  receive  pleasure  from  affecting  narrative,    we  ought  to 
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Ihroir  aside  the  ootnmon  prejudice  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
eiclosively  addressed  to  the  young  and  igoorant. 

As  it  has  been  said  of  Shakspeare  that  the  physician  may 
stndy,  in  his  tragedies,  the  theory  of  insanity  as  successfully 
as  in  a  madhouse — and  that  the  soldier  may  learn  many  of 
the  great  principles  of  his  art  in  the  pages  of  Homer  ;  so  the 
Metaphysician,  the  Moralist,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Divine, 
will  find  many  curious  problems  resolved,  many  new  views  of 
human  conduct  and  human  motives,  in  the  unobtrusive  narra- 
tive of  De  Foe« 

And  it  is  the  same  artlessness  in  the  manner  of  narratiop 
which  gives  it  so  great  and  inimitable  a  charm  to  the  young, 
which  induces  the  old  to  disbelieve  in  its  possession  of  higher 
and  grav^er  claims  on  our  attention  than  those  of  mere  inte- 
rest. It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  pierhaps  the  most  ci- 
Iraordinary  peculiarity  in  this  work,  is  the  skill  and  determi- 
nation with  which  the  author  has  avoided  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
for  any  of  his  own  theories  and  opinions.  De  Foe  never 
drops  the  mask  for  a  moment ;  and  though  he  might  easily *- 
and  indeed  no  other  could  have  avoided  the  temptation*- 
haye  introduced  many  speculations  of  his  owa — upon  Natural 
History  for  instance,  or  upon  Theology — in  no  single  instance 
has  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  one  word  inconsistent, 
we  will  not  say  with  his  supposed  ignorance  and  condition  of 
a  seaman,  but  with  ihe  circumstances  under  which  he  is  act- 
ing. Swift  in  the  Voyages  of  Gulliver,  has  adopted  a  char- 
acter to  a  certain  degree  similar  to  Crusoe,  but  that  of  a 
more  educated  person — but  how  perpetually  the  reader  ob- 
serves that  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  Ship-Surgeon  it  is 
the  learned,  sarcastic,  and  political  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  who 
is  pouring  out  the  waters  of  bitterness  upon  the  follies,  the 
vices,  and  the  inconsistencies,  of  human  society.  «  Lemuel  Gul^ 
liver*  is  but  the  mouth-piece  of  the  «sffiva  indignation  of  the 
satirist — and  appears,  after  the  first  perusal  has  satisfied  the  mere 
animal  curiosity  of  the  reader,  no  more  a  real  person  than 
the  Ring  of  Melinda  in  the  puppet-show  of  Cervantes — while 
Swift  himself  is  the  Gines  de  Pasamonte  behind  the  curtain  , 
prompting  ttie  dialogue  of  his  wooden  dramatis  persons.  We 
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do  not  deny  that  the  scorching  sarcasm  and  ironic  sneer  which 
forms  the  keynote  and  undertone  of  Gulliver  is  not  admirable; 
but  the  work  has  been  most  unjustly  compared  with  Crusoe 
with  respect  to  the  probability  of  the  language  and  senti- 
ments attributed  to  its  hero,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  view 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  romances  equally  unjust  to 
both. 

Both  the  age  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  his  rank  of  life,  and 
the  profession  which  he  practised,  gave  him  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  Seaman.  His  residence  during  a  consider- 
able period,  at  Lambeth,  and  his  commercial  employment, 
must  have  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  many  of 
those  wild  adventurers  who  were  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  society  and  on  the  stage  of  those  days :  men,  half  tra- 
ders and  half  pirates — « friends  to  the  sea  and  foes  to  all  that 
sailed  on  it,*  as  they  called  themselves — whose  strange  hard* 
ships  and  desperate  exploits  he  must  have  often  listened  to, 
detailed  in  the  plain,  homely,  but  admirable  language  which 
he  has  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

For  these  men — the  relics  of  the  terrible  buccaneers,  the 
Vikingr  of  the  Spanish  Main  *-  the  descendants  of  Hawkins, 
Morgan,  and  Blackbeard,  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line; 
and  many  a  savage  story  had  they  to  tell,  of  boarding  rich 
Galleons  of  Acapuico,  or  plundering  churches  in  Atlantic  ci- 
ties. The  bitter  enmity  against  the  Spaniards,  originating  in 
the  war,  continued  in  those  remote  seas  long  after  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  the  two  courts,  and  inflamed  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  violence  and  mutual  reprisals,  was  not 
to  be  terminated  in  the  other  hemisphere,  by  the  treaties  and 
negociations  of  European  diplomatists :  and  these  adventurers, 
when  they  escaped  the  pistol  of  their  companions,  the  yellow- 
fever  of  the  Havana,  or  the  yard-arm  of  the  Spanish  guarda- 
costa,  occasionally  returned — 

«Fiill  of  strange  oalLs,  and  boarded   like  ihe  pard,» 

their,  nigged  faces  seamed  with  scars,  and  bronzed  by  the 
fierce  sun  of  the  tropics,    to   enjoy  in  their  native  land   the 
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hard-won   pistoles  for  which  thej  had  so  long  ventured  their 
lives. 

To  their  stories  of « hair-breadth  scapes  •  and  strange  suffer- 
ings a  man  of  De  Foe's  powerful  imagination  must  have  lis- 
tened with  delight —  it  is  to  them  that  he  may  have  owed 
some  of  the  leading  details  in  his  picture  of  a  solitary;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  them  for 
the  marvellous  correctness  of  his  scenerj. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  among  the 
buccaneers,  when  any  member  of  their  turbulent  band  became 
more  than  usually  mutinous,  to  « maroon*  him,  as  it  was  cal- 
led— that  is,  to  set  him  ashore,  more  or  less  liberally  supplied 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  starvation,  on  one  of  the  innu- 
merable low  sandy  islets  which  abound  in  the  West  Indian 
Seas.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  visited  many  of 
these  sterile  and  dreary  spots,  called  « Keys »  by  the  seamen  of 
the  Spani$fa  Main  ;  and  listened  with  the  half-shuddering  at- 
tention of  childhood,  to  the  dismal  tragedies  of  bloody  re- 
venge and  inhuman  cruelty  of  which  they  have  been  the  scene. 
Many  an  old  pilot  or  negro  boatman  trembles  at  the  helm,  as 
his  bark,  hanging  on  the  calm  and  steady  monsoon,  glides  by 
these  ill-omened  islets,  half-expecting  to  see  in  the  white  moon- 
light of  the  Line  some  grim  spectre  of  a  Spaniard,  or  petti- 
coated  Dutchman,  watching  over  the  buried  treasure  which 
was  frequently  hidden  in  such  dreary  spots  by  the  Bucca- 
neer— who  generally,  on  such  occasions,  murdered  some  pri- 
soner that  his  ghost  might  guard  the  hoard.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  one  which 
contributes  in  a  very  important  degree  to  confer  that  air  of 
good  faith  and  reality  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  it,  is  the 
frequency  of  occasions  on  which  the  author  obviously  neglects 
an  opportunity  of  fine  "writing,  or  of  interesting  his  reader  by 
describing  the  fate  of  persons  and  things  previously  mention- 
ed. And  in  this  De  Foe  has  closely  imitated  the  actual  course 
of  human  affairs.  How  frequently  do  we  remember  with  dif- 
ficulty what  we  once  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
get,—and  how  faintly  appear  lo  us  objects  which  were  lighted 
up  with  all  the  brightest  tints  of  hope  or  of  affection!     The 
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past  becomes  as  dim  and  shadowy  as  the  future — and  those 
who  were  dearest  to  us  of  old,  call  from  the  vanished  dajs 
with  thin  and  piping  tones — like  voices  in  a  dream! 

Scolt  has  mentioned  this  peculiarity  of  De  Foe's  genius, 
with  praise  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  wri- 
ter of  fiction  that  ever  existed,  is  infinitely  more  valuable  and 
weighty  than  ours  can  be  ;  and  he  has  instanced  the  men- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  of  Crusoe's  second  brother: 
« what  became  of  my  second  brother,  I  never  knew,  any  more 
than  my  father  or  mother  did  4cnow  what  was  become  of 
me :  *  and  whom  an  inferior  writer  could  certainly  have  re- 
introduced. 

And  though  nothing— as  we  have  said — can  exceed  the  ex- 
treme homeliness  of  the  style  —  which  whether,  as  is  most 
probable,  natural  to  De  Foe,  or  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art,  is  equally  admirable — there  are  many  passages 
of  true  pathos— and  pathos  of  the  highest,  because  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  order — in  this  work.  Take  for  example 
the  attempt  made  by  his  father  to  dissuade  Robinson  from 
going  to  sea  :  • 

<tl  observed,  id  this  last  part  of  Lis  discourse,  which  was  truly 
prophetic,  though,  I  suppose,  my  father  did  not  koow  it  to  be  so 
himself;  I  say,  I  observed  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plenti- 
fully, especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  hnving  leisure  to  repent,  and 
none  to  assist  me,  he  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  oQ  the  discourse, 
and  told  me  his  heart  was  so  full  he  could  say  no  more  to  me. 

The  virtues  of  a  good  wife  have  often  been  more  pom- 
pously, but  to  our  minds,  seldom  so  eloquently,  described,  as 
in  the  following  simple  words,  which  go  to  the  heart,  as  we 
are  convinced  they  came  from  it : 

•  She  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  slay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre  of 
nil  my  enterprizes,  the  engine  that,  by  her  prudence,  reduced  me 
10  that  happy  compass  I  was  in,  from  the  most  extravagant  and 
ruinous  project  that  fluttered  in  my  head,  and  did  more  C6  guide 
my  rambling  genius  than  a  mother's  tears,  a  fathers  instractioos,  » 
friend's  counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers  could  do.  I  was 
happy  iti  listening  to  her  tears,  and  in  being  moved  by  licr  entrea- 
ties ;  and  to  the  last  degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  her.    « fThen  she  was  gone,  the  world  looketi  awkwardly 
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rtHittd  me :  I  was  as  mach  a  straDger  in  it,  in  mj  thoughts,  as  I  was 
in  the  Brazils,  when  I  first  went  on  shore  there.* 

No  one  who  has  eyer  read — and  who  haa  not?  —  the  paa- 
aionate  exclamation  of  Crusoe,  when  he  found  that  all  the 
crew  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Ship  : 

•  I  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of  words,  what  a  strange 
longing  or  haukering  of  desires  I  fell  in  my  soul  *  upon  this 
sight;  breaking 'out  sometimes  thus.— O  that  there  had  been  but  oqe 
or  two;  nay,  or  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  this  ship,  to  have  escap- 
ed to  me,  that  I  might  have  had  one  companion,  one  fellow  crea- 
ture, to  have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conyersed  wi(h.» 

can  deny  De  Foe  the  praise  of  pathos. 

No  less  touching  are  the  passages — by  no  means  unfrequent 
— in  which  Crusoe  describes  the  effect  of  religion  awakening  in 
the  untutored  mind  of  himself  or  others:  we  cannot  but  point 
to  the  dialogue  between  Will  Atkins  and  his  half-sayage  wife 
in  the  Second  Part — as  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire.  We 
cannot  howeyer  resist,  while  engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of 
proving  De  Foe's  claim  to  the  character  of  a  pathetic  writer, 
to  extract  the  plain  but  touching  words  in  which  he  describes 
the  behaviour  of  the  lady  found  in  the  ship  whose  crew 
was  starving. 

■  When  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  5<ite  upon  the  floor  or 
deck,  with  her  back  up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs,  which 
^were  lashed  fast,  and  her  head  sunk  between  her  shoulders,  like  a 
corpse,  though  not  quite  dead.  My  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive 
and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put  some  broth  into  her  mouth. 
She  opened  her  lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak; 
yet  she  understood  what  he  said^  and  made  signs  lo  him  intimating 
that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but  pointed  lo  her  child,  as  if  she  would 
have  said  they  should  take  care  of  him.* 

Now  we  doubt  whether  any  elaborate  artifice  of  description 
could  paint  more  powerfully  or  more  touchingly,  the  love 
of  a  mother — •  Love,  strong  as  Death.  » 

Nor  will  De  Foe  be  found  less  a  master  of  the  sublime  than 
we  trust  we  have  shown  him  to  be  of  the  pathetic.  Actuated 
by  that  insidious  and  indestructible  principle  of  Envy  which 
seems  implanted  in  every  hiiman  breast,  and  which  nothing 
hut  virtue,,  genius,  or  learning,  can  ever — though  alas!  they 
do  not  always  —  eradicate ,  we  are  exceedingly  apt,  in  order 
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to  console  ourselves  for  the  relucUnt  admiration  eitorted  from 
us  by  a  great  work,  to  limit  its  merits  to  some  more  striking 
and  prominent  peculiarity  ;  and  to  forget,  or  rather  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  by  a  wretched  species  of  involuntary  de- 
traction, that  genius  is  uniyersal  in  its  glory,  and  that  we 
caunot  praise  the  Sun  for  its  heat  without  acknowledging  it 
to  be  the  great  source  of  li^ht  also.  It  is  this  paltry  self- 
delusion  which  makes  us  lay  more  stress  upon  the  grandeur 
of  Milton  .than  upon  his  exquisite  pictures  of  primaeval  inno- 
cence and  virtue —  upon  the  mystic  hierophantic  sublimity  of 
Dante  than  upon  the  human  tears  which  lie  like  dewdrops  on 
his  dark  Sibylline  leaves,  and  seem  to  almost  quench  the 
penal  fires. 

The  task  of  indicating  the  chief  passages  in  Robinson  Crusoe 
which  properly  deserve  the  character  of  sublime^  will  be  com- 
paratively an  easy  one  —  as  the  subject  and  manner  of  nar- 
ration hardly  give  scope  for  any  reflection  of  an  elevated 
character:  that  labour  will  become  infi)iitely  more  diiScult  and 
overwhelming,  when  we  take  occasion  to  speak  of  those  works 
of  De  Foe  which  afford  a  more  legitimate  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  his  mastery  over  the  awful  and  the  terrific  than  the 
story-of  th^  shipwrecked  mariner.  When^  we  beg  our  readers 
to  follow,  with  us,  this  great  writer  through  the  plague-deso^ 
lated  streets  of  London  ,  to  stand  beside  the  frightful  Pit  io 
Aldgate,  which  engulphed  hundreds  every  day,  and  the  exhala- 
tions from  which  have  been  fatal  to  many  within  (')  three 
years  of  the  present  time  —  poisoning  the  atmosphere  after  a 
burial  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half — then  we  shall  only 
be  embarassed  by  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  overpowering 
horror  will  extort  from  the  reader  that,  in  the  material  sub- 
lime at  least,  De  Foe  was  no  common  magician.  When  De 
Foe  is  sublime,  he  attains  his  object  by  the  same  means  which 
he  employs  to  touch  our  hearts ;  that  is,  less  the  description^ 
than  the  suggestion^  in  a  few  short  and  simple  words,  of 
some  circumstance  or  refiection,  which  is  in  itself  elevating, 
terrifying  or  touching. 

(i)  The  ground  in  the  noiglibnurhuod  of  iho  sput  were  the  «  Grcal  Vil  »  former';  was, 
fieing  rccttiiiy  opened,  sfterdl  persona  p^ristird  by  llie  offlnvia. 
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Thus,  the  following  passage,  we  think,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sublime,  as  it  suggests  an  image,  which,  to  those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  realitj,  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific spectacles  conceivable  -—  that  of  a  ship  burning  in  the 
Ocean — while  to  those  of  lively  imaginations  it  must  raise  up 
emotions  of  awe ,  whose  very  vagueness  perhaps  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  dreadful  details.  Remark  the  admir- 
able skill  with  which  the  picture  is  introduced. 

■  As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  ihe  20th  of  February,  in  the 
evening  Inte,  when  the  mate,  having  the  watch,  came  into  the  rouud- 
house,  and  told  us  he  saw  a  fla^fh  of  fire,  and  while  he  was  telling 
us  of  it,  a  hoy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  had  heard  another. 
This  made  us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck;  when,  for  a  while, 
we  heard  nothing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  wc  saw  a  very  great  light, 
and  found  that  there  was  some  very  terrible  fire  at  a  distance;  im- 
mediately we  had  recourse  to  our  reckonings,  in  which  we  all  agreed, 
tliat  there  could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the  fire  showed  it- 
self, no,   nol  for  500  leagues;  for  it  appeared  at  W.  S.  W 

In  about  half  an  hour's  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us,  though 
nol  much  of  it,  and  the  weather  clearing  up  a  little,  we  could 
plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  great  ship  on  jircy  in  ihe  middle  of  ihe 
sea  N 

The  celebrated  passage,  describing  Robinson's  fear  and  agi- 
tation at  finding  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand,  does  not, 
we  are  convinced,  need  any  indication  from  us:  who  has  not 
felt  the  same  fear — and  who  can  ever  forget  the  impression? 
Of  passages  of  this  kind  the  best  judges  are  invariably  children: 
and  many  a  much  praised  and  self-sufficient  romancer  might 
learn  a  salutary  but  perhaps  not  very  palatable  lesson  as  to 
the  distinction  between  the  true  and  the  .false  sublime,  if  he 
would  mark  the  impression  produced  on  an  intelligent  child 
by  the  simple  and  shortly-related  incident  of  De.  Foe,  as  com* 
pared  with  his  most  terrific  and  highly  laboured  scene. 

Of  the  same  kind,  though,  tried  by  the  criterion  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  of  inferior  power,  is  the  description  of  the  Angel 
which  appeared  to  Crusoe  in  a  dream-^but  let  ns  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  more  distinctive  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  De  Foe.  In  4hc  art  of  telling  a  story  plausibly 
he  certainly  never  was  equalled  :  and  were  we  to  so  much  as 
adempt  to  give  specimens  of   passages  which  afford  the  most 
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Striking  proof  of  this  art,  we  should  have  to  extract  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  book.  Indeed  the  verj  first  page  will 
afford  us  a  remarkable  inslance — and  the  reader  will  find  that 
hardly  anj  one  of  those  which  succeed,  is  without  several  of 
those  niniite  and  apparently  careless  touches,  which  give  the 
piclure  such  an  inimitable  air  of  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
Robinson  Crusoe  would  form  an  admirable  manual  for  a  young 
writer  who  desired  to  distinguish  himself  in  fictitious  compo- 
sition :  in  it  he  will  find  carried  to  the  yery  highest  point 
yet  attained,  that  important  art  in  narrative,  the  art  of  relat* 
ing  with  an  air  of  good  faith  and  probability.  When  Crusoe 
tells  us  that  he  was  born  ^of  a  good  family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who 
first  settled  at  Hull,  •  who  can  resist  yielding  an  almost  im- 
plicit belief  that  he  is  reading  an  authentic  narrative,  and 
when  he  speaks  of  his  mother,  « whose  relations  were  named 
Robinson,  a  very  good  family  in  that  country  (York},  and 
from  whom  I  was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer;  but,  by  the 
usual  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now  called, 
nay,  we  call  ourselveis,  and  write  our  name,  Crusoe*,  and  so 
my  companions  always  called  me,*  he  must  have  a  sterner 
degree  of  incredulity  than  we,  who  can  retain  in  full  force 
the  recollection  that  what  is  so  artlessly  and  circumstantially 
detailed  is  not  a  tr,ue  history. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Author  has 
succeeded  in  producing  so  certain  and  durable  an  impression 
upon  all  his  readers,  and  in  particular  upon  the  young  and 
inexperienced  is  the  absence  of  Surprizes.  It  has  been  said 
that  •  Truth  is  strange — stranger  than  Fiction » :  and  the  mind, 
in  picturing  to  itself,  with  that  anticipatory  power  which 
accompanies  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  adventures  and  circum- 
stances dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  course  of  human 
affairs,  naturally  and  almost  involuntarily  puts  itself,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  into  the  attitude  of  expectation — and  looks 
forward  by  a  kind  of  contradictory  subtlety,  to  future  sur- 
prise. To  this  craving  for  wonder  De  Foe  has  never  minis* 
tered  :  he  knew  well  that  in  the  realities  of  life  our  anticipa- 
tion of  future   seldom  if  ever  corresponds  to   the  true  course 
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of  the  fntiire,  and  thai  in  the  picture  we  draw  of  what  is 
before  us,  neither  the  iigbU  nor  the  shadows,  in  most  cases, 
correspond  to  the  reality.  To  perceive  clearly  the  force  of 
what  we  have  remarked,  let  any  one  consider  what  would  be 
the  diflBcuIties — in  matters  of  comfort  and  subsistence,  &c., — 
which  he  would  naturally  anticipate  in  the  condition  of  a 
solitary,  dwelling  on  a  desert  island  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
bdieve,  that  the  want,  for  instance,  of  a  pot  in  which  to  boil 
his  food ,  would  by  no  means  occur  to  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  or  one  which  it  would  cause  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  to  replace.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
difficulty  about  the  ink.  No  less  have  we  been  always  struck 
with  that  admirable  and  most  acute  touch  of  naturalness  in 
the  passage,  vrhere,  after  describing  Robinson's  labour  in  build- 
ing a  boat  in  order  to  make  his  escape,  he  discovers  the  im- 
possibility of  launching  the  canoe  he  has  with  so  much  eter- 
tion  Mcceeded  in  eonstrncting.  In  reading  any  of  the  mul«> 
titude  of  iffiitiitioas  of  this  extraordinary  fiction,  which  have 
followed  it;  who  has  not  perceived  their  inferiority  of  interest 
in  this  respect.  The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  pseudo- 
Cmsoes  are  either  of  a  much  less  probable  nature  in  them- 
selves, or  are  obviated  by  means  which  appear  to  depend  less 
upon  the  skill  or  energy  of  the  heroes  of  these  romances  than 
upon  the  invention  and  readiness  of  their  authors — and  must 
be  regarded  by  the  reader  rather  with  that  cold  and  languid 
interest  which  attends  the  descent  of  the  « Deus  ex  machine  • 
of  a  tragedy,  than  with  the  eager  sympathy  accompanying  the 
fluctuations  of  a  real  destiny. 

When  Crusoe  tells  us  of  the  loss  of  his  shipmates  -.  « as  for 
them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them 
except  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were 
not  fellows » ;  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  admirable  truth — 
however  incapable  he  may  be  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
•^of  this  last  touch  ? 

Again,    his   reflections   during  the  storm   of  thunder    and 
lightning  which  occurs  while  he  is  busily  engaged  in  domes- 
ticating himself  in  his  .cave,  , 
VOL.   III.                                                                               46 
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« I  vTM  DOt  80  much  surprized  with  the  f  ightniug,  as  I  was  with  a 
though t  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as  the  light -ning  itself: 
O  nry^ powder  U 

If  we  compare  this  with  even  the  most  artfully  designed 
strokes  in  such  works  as  -The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  •  or 
(he  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward*  we  shall  find  out  in 
what  the  difference  between  genius  and  imitation  consists.  But 
the  best  critics  in  the  present  case  are,  as  we  have  said, 
children  :  and  their  judgment  has  been  recorded. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  a  peculiarity  which  runs  through 
all  De  Foe's  works,  and  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
likely  to  injure  the  effect  of  many  of  them,  does  not  in  this 
case  add  to  the  effect  of  Crusoe.  We  allude  to  that  belief  in 
divine  interference  with  everyday  human  affairs,  and  that 
attention  to  dreams,  omens,  and  the  ipysterious  emotions  which, 
though  exceedingly  common  in  De  Foe's  age  and  condition, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  hj  him  to  an  unusual  height ; 
and  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the  pl^ip,  wvpsionary, 
and  generally  unimpassioned  tone  of  his  style. 

That  the  first  convictions  of  religion  in  a  mind  uncultivated 
and  comparatively  ignorant  as  Crusoe  is  represented  to  be, 
should  be  accompanied  by  fancied,  signs  and  omens,  particu- 
larly when  the  subject  of  these  impressions  is,  from  his  lone* 
liness,  in  precisely  the  position  most  calculated  to  receive 
them,  is  but  natural.  Even  the  presentiments,  and  the  SorUs 
Biblicod  of  the  worthy  tradesman  who  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  « Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  >*  are  admirably  conceived — 
if  they  are  no  more  than  an  artifice  of  the  author  to  inspire 
us  with  some  portion  of  the  dread  which  must  have  darkened 
all  mens'  minds  at  the  approach  of  the  « Pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness  *  :  but  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance 
of  that  power  by  which  De  Foe  could  annihilate  that  great 
gulf  which  is  fixed  between  this  life  and  the  next  is  to  be 
found  in  his  narrative  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  —  in 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a  visitor  from  the  world 
of  spirits  in  close  contact — and  this  without  in  the  least  shock- 
ing our  feeling  of  probability  —  with  the  dullest  and  most 
common-place  details  of  a  provincial  town. 
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As  this  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  instance  of  De  Foe's 
literary  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  hardiest 
experiments  ever  ventured  upon  human  credulity,  we  trust 
that  some  account  of  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  our  readers 
—as  the  book  is  not  generally  known,  at  least  in  this  country. 

De  Foe's  publisher,  who  in  all  probability  was  likewise  a 
personal  friend,  appears  to  have  printed  iai  large  impression  of 
a  work  written  by  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  named  Dre- 
lincourt,  and  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
Christian's  Defence  against  the  Fear  of  Deaths  with  sexferal 
directions  hoxv  to  prepare  ourselves  to  die  ivell.  This  work, 
it  appears,  met  with  no  more  attention  from  the  public  than 
the  very  uninviting  nature  of  the  subject  rendered  probable-— 
and  lay  a  dead  and  ponderous  load  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
too  adventurous  publisher.  In  this  emergency  De  Foe  con- 
ceived and  executed  a  plan  to  give  popularity  to  this  weight 
of  dull  divinity,  which  for  audacious  ingenuity,  we  believe 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  puffing.  He  wrote  a  narra- 
tive, supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  •  a  Justice  of  Peace  at  Maid- 
stone in  Kent,  and  a  very  intelligent  person,  and  attested  by 
a  very  sober  and  understanding  gentlewoman,  a  kinswoman  of 
the  said  gentleman's,  who  lives  in  Canterbury,  within  a  few 
doors  of  the  house  in  which  the  within  named  Mrs.  Bargrave 
lives. »  This  narrative,  entitled  :  ^  True  Relation  of  the 
Apparition  of  one  Mrs,  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  deaths 
to  one  Mrs.  Bargrayej  at  Canterbury^  the  8th  of  Septem^ 
bcfy  4705y  which  Apparition  recommends  the  perusal  cf 
Drelincourt's  Booh  oj  Consolations  against  the  fears  of  Death: 
was  appended  to  the  work  of  Drelincourt,  which  had  imme- 
diately a  vogue  which  abundantly  attested  the  success  of  De 
Foe's  most  extraordinary  advertisement. 

The  scene,  the  language,  the  dramatis  person®  of  this  sin- 
gular fiction  were  all  selected  with  De  Foe's  usual  skill,  and 
with  that  happy  audacity  which  silences  the  objections  of  in- 
credulity by  the  very  impossibility  which  the  reader  feels  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  assumed.  The  artful  manner  in  which 
it  is  attested — and  the  care  which  the  author  takes  to  reply 
to  any  preliminary  objections  as  to  the  credibility  of  his  story, 
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not  coneealiag,  as  aa  auUkor  of  leu  coitifiience  would  ba¥e 
done,  (hat  such  ohjectioiis  had  been  adTaaced,  Wt  aangnmg 
reasonable  and  natural  grounds  for  theat-^^Terj  drcnautauM 
unites  to  render  the  reader  a  dupe  to  the  impoaitioa. 

Indeed  it  requires  all  the  self-cooHaand  eveb  of  a  readw* 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  true  bisterjF  of  the  work  to  pe- 
ruse it  without  falling  into  the  snare.  The  conversation  of 
the  twi>  interlocutors  too,  one  of  wboin  has  quilled  the  land 
of  spirits  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  rec^munendiag  (i.  e. 
helping  the  sale)  of  Orelincourt's  book  on  Death,  is  so  exactly 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  supposed  6peakers*-*-0Be  an  ex- 
GisemaA's  sister  and  the  other  a  seamstress,— that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  feeling  predominates  in  the  reader's  nind— ad* 
miration  of  De  Foe's  boldness  and  skill,  or  a  half  involuntary 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  narration.  Mixed  up  with  religious 
consolation  and  recommendation  of  good  books,  we  find  tho 
two  friends  talking  of  broken  tea-cups,  scoured  silk  gowns, 
and  such  hurabl<;  matters,  which  naturally  form  so  great  a 
proportion  of  conversation  between  persons  of  their  sex,  age, 
and  mean  condition.  Now  the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to 
deny  his  belief  to  circumstances  which  it  stoems  so  unlikely 
that  any  author  would  have  thought  of  feigning,  aad  his  in^ 
credulity  is  further  soothed  by  the  candour  with  which  the 
objections  against  the  credibility  of  the  story  are  stated% 

The  impression  of  reality  in  the  present  case  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  «mise  en  sctee* 
of  a  supernatural  drama.  The  apparition  arrives  at  noos^day, 
has  all  the  manners  and  apparent  reality  of  the  person  whom 
it  represents — nay  even  the  infirmities — is  sensible  to  touchy 
and  departs,  as  it  came,  with  all  the  cimunistanoe  of  flesh 
and  blood  :  nor  is  the  favoured  object  of  this  ghostly  com<» 
munication  aware,  until  after  the  departure  of  Ibo  person  with 
whom  she  has  been  talking,  that  her  companion  was  a  visi* 
tant  from  the  other  world.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  be* 
side  Drelincourt's  book, »  which  was  the  best,  she  said,  on  the 
iubject  ever  wrote, »  she  (the  ghost)  « also  mentioned  Doctor 
S/ierlochs  and  two  Dutch  boohs,  wliich  were  translated, 
wrote  upon  death »  and  several  others.: »  is  it  veyy  improbahk 
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thai;  these  « Dutch  book»»  were  to  be  found  on  the  sheliresof 
the  same  publisher^  so  strangely  assisted  b j  De  Foe  ?  Zhi^ 
surprising  discourse,  « which  the  apparition  put  in  much  &iep 
words  than  Mrs.  Bargr^ye  says  she  can  pretend  to^*  .lasted:  an 
hour  and  three  quarters*  at  the  end  of  which  the  ghosts  said 
she  would  take  lea^e  of  her,  and  walked  from  Mrs.  Bargrave^ 
in  her  view  till  a  turning  interrupted  the  sight  of  her^  whiph 
was  three  quarters  after  one  in  the  aAemqon.  j> 

Nothing  can  he  better  than  the  quiet  air  with  which  D0 
Foe  adds,  towards  the  end  of  his  story,  •  Drelincourt's  Book(tf 
Death  1^,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely, »  Our 
task  of  sketching  the  literary  character  of  De  Foe  would  h^ 
but  iinperfectly  executed,  wa-e  we  to  .omit  all  notice  of  a 
class  of  works  which  acquired  at  the  time  a  higher  degree  ofT 
popularity  than  they  haye  retained. 

Tbi^  diminuti<uft  of  esteem  may  be  attributed  in  some  n^etr 
sure  to  two  very  different  causes:  first  the  overwhelming. and 
universal  fame  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has  eclipsed  all  the 
other  works  of  our  author,  and  secondly  a  gradual  reGnement 
of  taste  which  renders  disgustful  to  us,  pictures  of  profligacy 
and  vice,  however  vigorous  the  pencil  which  delineates,  and 
however  brilliant  the  colouring  which  embodies  them.  With 
regard  to  the  first-mentioned  cause,. there  are,  alas,  innumer- 
able instances  in  the  history  of  letters  which  show  how  surely 
one  chief  work  renders  us  blind  to  others  of  great  but  infe- 
rior excellence  ;  that  the  Paradiise  Lost  has  caused  us  to  re- 
main in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  Lycidas,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  external  nature-** we  cannot  see  the  stars  until  the 
sun  is  set,  though  they  are  always  in  the  heavens.  'The 
w6rks  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  are  stamped  with  the 
same  genius  which  distinguishes  Crusoe ,  and  the  Plague 
year ;  but  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  and  the  personages 
who  move  on  the  stage,  are-  generally  of  an  odious  and  re- 
volting character :  and  tbe  very  skill  which  paints  the  adven- 
tures of  prostitutes  and  ruffians  causes  disgust  in  proportion 
to  its  perfection.  The  Spanish  literature  abounds  with  these 
delineations  of  the  Vida  Picaresca,  as  |t  was  called,  and  Gil 
Bias  and  Lazarillo  de  Torm6s  are  instances  which  will  occur 
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lo  erery  reader  of  fiction  :  but  we  must  confess  that  whetlier 
from  the  greater  gaiety  and  more  sunny  cheerfulness  of  the 
Continental — and  particularly  of  the  Spanish — national  cha- 
racter, or  from  the  coarseness  being  in  some  measure  softened 
by  a  foreign  language,  these  pictures  of  careless  witty  profli- 
gacy are  free  from  an  air  of  brutality  which  oflends  us  in 
similar  subjects  in  English.  Like  the  inimitable  beggars  of 
Murillo,  who  carried  the  picaresco  taste  to  its  highest  pitch 
In  a  sister  art,  the  Spanish  and  even  French  vagabond  wears 
his  rags  with  something  of  a  jaunty  air,  while  the  English 
ragamuffin  retains  little  of  poverty  but  its  squalor,  little  of 
ingenuity  but  its  rascalities. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  school  in  which  De  Foe 
acquired  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  adventures 
of  these  rogues  and  cheats,  was  a  prison  ;  generally  the  school 
of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  Olympic  arena  of  their  pro- 
ficiency :  in  the  vigorous  language  of  one  of  our  old  Drama- 
tists : 

A  Couoter ! 

Why,  'tis  an  University !  who  not  sees  ? 
As  scholars  there,  so  men  here  take  degrees, 
And  follow  the  same  studies— all  alike. 
Scholars  learn  first  logiaue  and  rhetorique: 
So  does  a  prisoner ;  with  fine  honied  speech 
At  's  first  coming  in  he  doth  persuade,  beseech 
He  niay  be  lodged  with  one  that  is  not  itchy, 
To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber,  in  sheets  not  lowsy, 
But  when  he  hath  no  money,  then  dotli  he  try 
By  subtle  logique,  and  quaint  sophistry, 
To  make  the  keepers  trust  him«- 
Su  A,  Ap.  Say  they  do? 

S»  A.Wkiid.  Then  he*s  a  graduate.  . 

Sir  a.  Ap.  Say  they  trust  him  not? 

Sia  A. Wend.  Then  is  he  held  a  freshman,  and  a  Sot, 

And  never  shall  commence ;  but  being  still  barred , 
Beexpnlsed  from  the  Master's  side  to  the  twopenny  ward, 
Or  else  i*the  Hole  hef^  place. 
Sis  D.  Dip.  When  then,  I  pray,  proceeds  a  prisoner? 
Sia  A.Wend.  When,  money  being  the  theme. 

He  can  dispute  with  his  hard  creditors*  hearts. 
And  get  out  clear— then  he's  a  Master  of  Arts  ('). 

(*]  The  Roaring  Girl.  Act.  III. 
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SmoUei  and  FieUing  bare  both  written  in  this  manner, 
and  witb  admiFable  effect :  but  wbile  it  is  imposrible  to  deny 
tbe  genias  that  pervades  the  scenes  tbey  have  left  us  of  this 
nature^  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  of  their  propriety  as 
works  of  amusement  to  the  young.  Their  wit,  their  know* 
ledge  of  bunian  nature  is  purchased  too  "dearly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  •  whiteness  of  soul  ■  as  Horace  beautifully  calls 
it,  which  is  not  only  the  greatest  charm  6f  the  youthful 
mind,  but  its  most  powerful  security  against  the  contamina- 
tions and  selfishness  of  that  world  with  which  it  must  sooner 
or  later  come  in  contact. 

What  Salandri  so  gracefully  addresses  to  a  girl  may  be  well 
applied  to  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Pitt  che  legigiadMi  sei,  e  piil  vezzosa, 
Serba  iiitatta  la  fede  al  tuo  diletto : 
Yivi  di  tua  belt^,  vivi  gelosa 
Di  be!  candore,  che  non  ha  difetto. 

The  two  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  of  writing 
are  the  Count  Fathom  of  Smollet,  and  Fielding's  history  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  both  of  which  works  are,  judging  by  our 
own  personal  experience,  .  likely  to  produce  a  gloomy  and 
dangerous  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  reader.  The  un- 
interrupted succession  of  meanness  and  brutality  in  Fathom 
is  hardly  once  relieved  by  a  single  tonch  of  generous  or  ele- 
vated feeling,  and  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Wild,  related 
with  a  terrible  irony,  seem  rather  an  abstract  theory  of  the 
agency  of  some  evil  spirit  than  a  story  possessing  any  of  that 
probability  which  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  interest  of  a 
reader. 

It  is  in  general  difficult,  and  always  dangerous,  to  attempt 
to  excite  sympathy  towards  a  character  in  itself  essentially 
undeserving — if  not  of  respect,  at  least  of  admiration  :  and  the 
instaniM  in  which  even  writers  of  the  greatest  genius  have 
failed  in  the  experiment  are  so  frequent  that  they  ought  to 
deter  every  author  from  attempting  so  perilous  an  exploit. 
Shakspeare  indeed  has  given  us  an  Antolycus — and  has  proved 
that  the  less  unamiable  peculiarities  of  the  \fagabond  charac- 
ter are  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  charm  and  half-rehic- 
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Unt  Hkiiig !  but  it  is  not  neceisarf  to  wade  through  the 
loathsome  details  of  a  class  of  stories  irhich  of  late  ime  un- 
happily the  Togiie  in  England,  to  be  eoDTinced  that  no  'taA 
can  be  more  difficult  and  unprofitable  than  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  what  nature  has  made  ineompatible,  or  to  hope  any 
lasting  reputation  from  idiat  is  neither  elerated  in  taste  nor 
pure  in  morality. 


To  THE  EniTOis  OF  m  St.  Pnuasaoia  Eitiiuaa  Rmaw 

Gentlemen, 

Having  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  London,  where  I 
was  naturally  much  struck  by  many  scenes  peculiar  to  that 
gigantic  metropolis,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  them 
might  affbrd  either  amusement  or  instruction  to  your  readers. 
I  therefore  send  you  the  enclosed,  which,  should  you  judge 
it  worth  insertion,  shall  be  followed  by  others. 

I  am,  Grentlemen, 
Your  very  Obedient  Servant 
HeiiaB«cTnbiii. 

SKETCHES  IN  LONDON. 

Pctiuc  houses-^Parlours. 

For  real  substantial  comfort  of  every  kind  under  the  sui% 
give  me  Enf^nd--*-give  me  London  !^- 

In  London,  you  may  always  make  yourself  at  least  tempo^ 
rarily  happy.  When  all  the  blandisbmeat^  of  life  are  gone 
**««when  those  near  and  dear  to  us ,  ssre  either  laid  unda* 
the  sod,  or  far  away  in  distant  lands>    when  friends  forsake. 
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and  aeqaaistanees  will,  not  recognize,   lei  me  but  be  in  Loii- 
4Mi_and  I  era  still  at  kasl  be  comfortable.—* 

To  many,  tbis  assertion,  may  appear  absurd,  and  to  thos6 
wbo  possess  not  a  tboronf b  .  acquaintance  with  London  it 
doubtless  will,,  but  it  is  sober  £act  nevertbeless. 

One  evening  late  in  the  montb  of  February,  I  •was  pursuing 
lay  solitary  way  from  tbe  city,    wbere  1  bad  been  following  . 
my  avooation  during  the  day, — to  my  rather  dreary  abode  at 
tbe  West«end*     I  bad  but  newly  parted  from  my    only  near 
rdative  in  London,  who  had  just  left  England  ;  I  had  expe^ 
rienced  already,    though  young,    the   hollow    and   unsatisfac- 
tory   nature  of  casual   friendships,    aiid  I  felt,    as  I  walked 
through   Finsbury  Square,    a  particular  depression  of  spirits. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  family  group,  gathered  ronnd  a  plea- 
sant hearth,  in  a  house  in  the   square,    and  my  thoughts  in-^ 
Toluntarily  wandered  back  to  happy  early  days,  when  I  had 
made  one  of  a  similar  circle,—-when  that  circle  was  complete, 
— ^nndivided   either   by    death   or   distance, — ^|to   that   period 
c^*  unalloyed  happiness — long    passed  away — never,  never  to 
return  I  —  These    thoughts   had    naturally    a    very    depress* 
ing    influence  on  my   spirits,    which  the  gloomy  state  of  the 
weather — it   was   a    boisterous   and    cloudy   evening — tended 
much  to  increase.     I  walked   slowly  on,    and  had  reached' a 
turning  to  the  right,    in  the  «City  Road,»    when  suddenly  a 
sharp  shower  began  to. fall, — I  was   unprovided  with  either 
cloak,  or  umbrella. — «The  omnibus »  thought  I,   ais  my  only 
resource.  >— As  the  thought  crossed  me,    one  of  these  conre^ 
nient,  though  lumbering,  machines  approached,-*!  hailed  the 
conductor,  but  was  answered,  only  by  that  look  of  contemp- 
tuous pity,    which  these  curious    members  of  society  always 
favour  you  with,  when  •ihey  are  full  n^^ih^t  is  when  their 
Tehiele  has  its  complement  of  passengers.     What  could  I  do?. 
I  felt  little  disposed  for  a  soaking,  past  experience  had  taught 
me,   that  there  was   little   hope  of  finding  a  vacancy  in  any. 
omnibus  on   a  rainy  night  at  that  hour — at  this  instant  mj 
eye  fell  upon  the  sign  of  •  The  Angel*  projecting  from  a  house 
at  the  comer  of  the  street, — I  scrutiniied  the  plaoe,  and  find- 
ing  it  to  be  a  respectable  looking  Public-house  I  stepped  in 
VOL.  ni.  47 
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at  once — and  puaUng  open  a  green  baite  deor«  with  a  glMS 
plate  in  its  centre^  bearing  on  it— »lhe  word,  MParioarn  I  foaaA 
ny^If  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  weli-dressed  men,  seoAed 
round  a  fire,  amoking  their  pipes  and  sipping  Hollands  and 
water. — A  movement  was  instantly  made  to  accommodate  me 
with  a  seat  near  the  fire  ;  1  took  a  chair,  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
a  cigar — and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  joined  a  conYersatioiiy 
which  will  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  general  when  i  say — 
it  embraced,  among  other  things,  politics,  religion,  and  theatri- 
cals, agriculture.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Premier,  and  Robert  Owen 
Esqr.,  socialist' — but  all  conducted  with  a  propriety  and  in- 
telligence, which  positively  astonished  me,  in  such  a  place — 
I  insensibly  sal  chatting  away  several  hours,  and  soon  banish-^' 
ed  all  the  dreary  thoughts  that  had  filled  my  mind  before  en- 
tering  the  house. 

One  of  the  frequenters  of  this  place  with  whom  I  entered 
into  conversation,  pointed  ont4o  me.  four  elderly  men*  who, 
he  said,  had  never,  for  one  evening,  Sundays  and  times  of 
sickness  excepted,  missed  being  at  their  posts  in  )haC  very 
rown,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  passing  a  few  houre  to- 
gether in  chat.  1  looked  at  these  four  men,-»they  were  evi- 
dently respectable  tradesmen,  1  listened  to  thfir  conversation, 
they  evinced  great  intelligence  and  really  extensive  general  in- 
formation, and  I  at  last  rose  to  go,  liaving  to  my  surprise 
fiMud  it  to  be  eleven  o'clock,  feeling  mysetf  reaily  benefited 
both  in  mind  and  spirits,  by  the  four  hours  spent  in  the  Par- 
lour of  the  « Angel »  for  which,  including'  a  pint  of  ale  atfd^a 
eigar,  1  paid  sixpence! — 

This  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last  time  of  my  vising  a 
Parlour  of  a  public4iouse<i— a  new  source  of  amusement  and 
instruction  was  opened  to  me,  which  I  failed  not  to  profit  by; 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  anyone  may  enjoy  the  sodety  mi>8t 
snited  to  his  taste,  on  any  evening  of  the  week,  at  a  triling* 
expence,  at  different  Public  Houses  of  respectability .^»auld  a 
man  he  disposed  for  society  of  a  higher  caste,  he  vrill  find 
it  at  the  nCastla*  Moocgate,  in  theCity^and  at  the.WestEnd 
at  the  -  Unwerdty  Anne^Ciower  StUeet.  Sbeuld  he  be  ^orlH 
ingly  iwHtoed ;  let  hini  fmio  tb©^  Rwcbliiy^i'a.Amns,  m^lbemasie 
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Terrace,  City  Road — oi  to  the  « Feathers, »  Holborn.  Is  be  a 
fancier  of  the  aRingii  -there  is  the  •Castle*,  Holborn — kept  by 
Tom  Spring  the  celebrated  pugilist— (who,  it  may  be  observed, 
(hough  perhaps  remarkable  in  a  petsoti  of  his  class,  is  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  manners  and  appearance)  and  a  great  resort 
of  those  addicted  to  the  noble  art  of  Self  Defence,  as  it  is 
tended --DoM  he  wish  for  the  company  of  theatrical  people-— 
there  i^  (he  « Wrekin »  near  Drury  Lane,  kept  by  Hemming^ 
the  actor,  anfd  entirely  frequented  by  those  of  his  class. — Does 
he . covet  the  society  of  commercial  men  and  travellers,  he  will 
always  meet  with  such  at  the  « Angel «,  Islington. — In  short  be 
his  desaresr  what  they  may  in  this  inspect,  whether  be  affect 
the  company  of  the  high  or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
or  the  medium  of  either,  they  ^re  all  alike  within  bis  reach—' 
and  all,  at  a  moderate  expense.  And'  is  this  not  a  comfort  ? 
I  have  feH  it  so  indeed,  many  times.  It  is  emphatically  a 
London  corn/art — obtainable  nowhere  else. 

It  «  my  intention  in  some  future  sketch,  to  give  an  account 
of  several  evenings  spenl  in  this  manner,  in  different  parlour^; 
as  numerous  amusing  incidents  frequently  occur  at  such  resorts, 
the  recitiBiI  of  whidi  cannot,  I  think  fail  to  entertain  the  read^ 
ders  of  thirf  Periodical :— the  British  reader— I  would  fain  hope, 
w91  be  glad  to  peruse  a  light  sketch  fiom  life  Jin  his  own 
land— »d  I  venture  to  trust,  that  those  of  this  country,  in 
which  we  are  so  pleasantly  sojourning— and  who  have  shown 
such  readiness  to  encourage^a  publication  iti  our  national  lan- 
guage,— will  not  lind  entirely  devoid  of  interest  these  feeble 
efforts  from  the  pen  of  i 

HeadBMTUbiil. 
St.  Petersburg,  August  18&2. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


UVniA    UMDKK  WATBB  WITHOUT    GOMMUlllGATlOlf   WITH  TBI    AIMQ*- 

FBBwi*—-  DB.  fatbbrb's  BXPBBiMBiiTS. — One  of  the  moflt  semark- 
able  experiments  of  modern  times ,  was  performed  last  week 
by  a  Dr.  Payeme,  at  that  excellent  experimental  school,  the 
>  Polytechnic  Institution ,  Regent-street.  Dr.  P.  .  descended  in 
the  great  diving-bell  of  that  establishment,  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
and  remained  there  for  the  space  of  three  hours  without  any 
communication  whatever  with  the  upper  air,  and  apparently 
without  having  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  or  in- 
eonvenienced  by  his  long  submersion.  He  states,  that  he  could 
just  as  easily  have  remained  down  twelve  or  twenty- four 
hours ;  indeed  he  assigns  no  limit  to  his  powers  of  sub-aqueous 
vitality.  General  Pasley,  and  several  other  eminent  scientific 
individuals ,  kept  watch  at  the  bell  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  hours,  and.  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  supply  of 
vital  air  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Payeme  from  above. 

Now  that  this  surprising  feat,  so  long  regarded  as  of  the 
class  of  physical  impossibilities,  has  been  at  last  accomplished, 
every  one  (as  usual)  is  discovering  how  easy  it  is.  It  is 
only  to  take  down  with  you  something  that  will  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  fast  as  you  generate  it ,  and  something 
else  (with  a  lucifer  match  or  t|vo  to  heat  it)  from,  which  you 
may  set  free  oxygen  enough  to  keep  you  alive.  Doubtless 
these  are  the  main  conditions  of  the  experiment  —  and  there 
are  several  well-known  substances  which  do  possess  these  two 
requisites.  Pure  potassa,  for  example,  will  absorb  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  chlorate  of  potass 
gives  out  when  heated  3915  parts  per  100  of  oxygen.  The 
judgment  and  skill,  however,  which  have  formed  out  of  such 
abstract  notions  and  {quoad  hoc)  unapplied  facts  as  these  (sup- 
posing the  conjectures  that  point  to  them  to  be  correct)  a 
practical  means  of  living  under  water  —  which  have  realized 
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80  niea^  a  balanee  or  adjostmenl  of  eneatial  yel  coaflictiiig 
eleiiie&U-*-caiiiiol  be  of  an  everyday  cast,  and  unquesttonably 
entitle  Dr.  Payeme  to  take  a  high  place  amoag  the  inventoQi 
and  discoveren  of  the  age. 

The  practical  applications  which  this  new  art  admits  of,, 
are  nnmerons  and  important.  Diving-bells  and  helmets. will 
now  be  freed  from  all  those  cumbrons,  yet  delicate  append- 
ages which  make  working  with  them  so  diflScult,  and  in  no 
case  free  from  considerable  danger.  Works  under  water  will 
be  prpsef^uted  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  works  above. 
Valuable  wrecks  will  no  longer  lie  for  ages  on  our  shores, 
hidden  and  unexplored  ;  but  within  a  month  or  two  of  their 
being  ingulfed,  restore  their  treasures  to  the  daring  and  in- 
dustry of  man.  For  purposes  of  war,  too  —  power  to  wage 
which  ,  with  advantage ,  is  always ,  in  just  hands ,  the  best 
security  for  peace — this  invention  will  be  invaluable. 

THE  BASTH. — The  earth  is   the  cul  de  sac  in  the  great  city 
of  God — the  camera  obscura,  full  of  inverted  and  diminished  * 
images  from  a  more  beautiful  world — the  halo  round  a  better 
sun — the  numerator  of  an  unknown  denominator.     Verily,  it 
is  almost  an  absofute  nothing. 

SPEECH  ifOT  ALWAYS  SPEAKING. —•  When  Mctastasio  places  the 

following  words  in  the  mouth  of   a    woman    distracted   with 

grief— 

Ah !  non  son  io  chi  parle^ 
£  il  bar  bar  o  delore> 
Che  mi  divide  il  core, 
Che  delirar  mi  fa— 

maj  he  not  have  been  prompted  by  the  speech  of  Hamlet's 
mother,  when  she  attributes  his  reproaches  not  to  himself, 
but  his  madness,  and  is  admonished  in  reply, 

Mother  I  for  love  of  grace 
Lay  Dot  that  flattering  unction  to  your  sout, 
Th'at  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Sill  more  happily  was  the  same  thought  illustrated  by  a  poor 
tompike-girl  in  Scotland,  of  whom  the  late  Charles  Matthews 
loved  to  make  honourable  mention.  He  and  his  postchais^ 
companion  had  paid  at  the  gate  on  their  way  to  dine   with 
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a  ftimii  and  as  ii  wia  pait  nudniglit  vhen  tinj  again  rcwhed 
it  oi^  llieir  return  ^  the.  girl  deinandeil  the  toll  fer  another 
day.  Deeming  thicr  an  imposition,  the  compaaioii',  who  had 
been  sacrificing  somewhat  too  libemlljt  at  the  riurine  of  Bae^ 
chus,  Tisited  the  elaimailt  with  a  shower  of  opprobrion*  terms, 
uttered  in  80  hmd  a  key  that  they  awakened  the  mother^ 
who  protruded  her  nighteapped  head  from  a  little  window 
above  the  door,  exclaiming, 

'Maggie,  dear!  for  what  is  the  gentleman  abnsmg  ye?* 
To  which  the  girl  replied  with  an  arch  smile,  « It'g  no  the 
gentleman  that's  speaking  now,  mither ;  it's  the  wine !  • 

GBiNNiNG  GBATBEABDs.  —  We  may  admire  a  tear-drop  on  the 
cheek  of  yeuth  and  beauty,  not  less  than  a  dew-drop  on  a 
rose  ;  but  a  smirk  upon  the  sickly  and  wrinkled  features  of 
old  age  'displeases  us  as  an  incongruity,  its  misplaced  bright- 
ness is  like  the  gloomy  glitter -of  a  coffin-plate  *.  or  rather  may 
.  we  compare  it  to  those  clocks  which  play  a  merry  tune  just 
before  they  strike  the  hour  of  midnight. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS. 

WilHani  Youog ,  of  Queen  street ,  lamp-maker,  for  iroproTements 
in  lamps  and  candlesticks.     May  98 ;  six  months. 

Philip  Jacob  Kayser,  of  Gracechurch-street,  manufacturer,  for  ini- 
provements  in  the  construction  of  lamps.    May  31  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Phillips^  of  Exeter,  chemist,  for  improvements  in  purifying 
gM  for  the  purposes  of  light.    May  3t ;  six  months. 

Richard  Watson,  Jun  ,  of  Cloth-fair,  gas  fitter,  for  iroproYemeuts 
in  draining  land  embankments,  and  cutting  of  Railways  and  other 
engineering  works.     May  31 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Wilkinson,  of  Pall  Mall,  gun-maker,  for  improvements  in 
unloading  shipping,  especially  those  vessels  called  colliers.  May  31; 
six  months. 

Louis  Nicholas  de  Meckenheini ,  of  Vienna,  but  now  of  London, 
engineer,  for  improvements  iu  the  art  of  depositing  and  manufae- 
taring  metals  and  metal  articles  by  electro-galvanic  agency,  and  in 
the  apparatus  connected  therewith*    June  1 ;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Kempton,  of  South  street,  Pentonville,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candies.  June  i  -,  six  months. 
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lame*  Reed,  of  Bishop's  Slortford,  itafaory  aud  maaou,  for  im- 
provements in  tiles,  slating »  and  tlie  censtriiction  of  water-tight 
joints,  and  in  die  coTertag  and  casing  of  buildings  and  other  crec- 
tiona.    June  i  ;  six  moc  ths. 

Henry  Jobber,  of  Oxford,  confectioner,  for  certain  improvements 
km  kitchen  ranges^  and  apparatus  for  cooking.  June  i ;  six  months. 
BcBJanniii  Aingworth,  of  Birmingham,  gentleman,  for  certain  im** 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  produc* 
ing  glass  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  plate  gloss 
and  window  glass  are  usually  applied.     June  4 ;  six  months. 

Edmund  Tuck,  of  the  Haymarket,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  silrer* 
smith,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  covering  or  plating  with 
ailvei*  varioui*  metals  and  metallic  alloys.     June  4 ;  six  months. 

William  Irving ,  of  Regent-street ,  Lambeth ,  engineer,  for  an  im« 
provefl  corn  drill,  or  nwrhine  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  seed  or  grain, 
inne  7;  six  months: 

John  Woodcock,  of  Manchester,  niillwright^  for  certain  improvemenls 
in  the  construction  of  steam-engines.     June  7 ;  six  months. 

James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  engineery  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  forging,  stamping, 
and  cutting 'iron  and  other  substances.     June  ft;  six  months. 

Joseph  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  lamp-maker,  for  certain  impiwre* 
moots  iu  the  construction*  of  cocks.     June  9 ;  six  months. 

John  George  Hughes,  of  No.  158,  Strand,  general  agent,  for  a  new 
application  of  telegraphic  signals,  and  the  mode  of  Applying  the 
same.    June  9 ;  ^x,  months. 

James  Anthony  Emslie,  of  the  Borough  and  County  of  Newcastle* 
apon-Tjne,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  pomps.  June 
9 ;  six  mouths. 

Stephen  Beocraft,  of  Barnstaple^  gentleman ,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  saddle-trees.    June  9;  six  months. 

Arthur  Howe  Holdsworth ,  of  Book-hill,  Devon,  gentleman,  for 
improvemetits  in  constructing  certain  parts  of  ships  and  vessels  in 
order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fire,  and  for  regulating  temperature. 
June  II  ;  six  months. 

Richard  Garrett,  of  Leiston  Works,  Suffolk  ,  agricultural  instru- 
ment-maker, for  improvements  in  the  construction,  of  horse-hoes, 
scarifiers,  drag-rakes,  and  drills,  for  cultivating  land.  June  13 ;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Banks,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  wheels  and  tyres  of  wheels ,  to  be  employed 
upon  railways;.    June   13  ;.  six.  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln *s-inn,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  ob- 
taining the  colouring  matter  from  wool ,  and  woollens  dyed  with 
indigo.    June  13;  six  mouths. 

Winiaw..Cl*a4^iK  of.Len^oqs^w^lIs^^,  .Jf%«n,  »fty  !>^vHft[W^^ 
weighing  machine.    June  13;  two  months. 
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Daniel  Williams^  of  Oxford ,  Slater>  for  improvemenU  in  covering 
rtdges^  and  hips  on  the  roofs  of  buildings.    June  13;  six  months. 

Isaac  Moss,  of  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk  trimming  manufacturer 
for  improvemants  in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons,  ornaments 
and  fastenings  for  wearing  apparel.    June  13;  six  months. 

William  Morrett  Williams,  of  Bedford-place,  Commercial -road,  and 
of  l€3,FeDchurcb-streel,  lock  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  locks,  and  keys ,  which  he  proposes  to  call 
•  Williams*  Lock  and  Key  improved,  n    June  t3;  six  months. 

Henry  Hough  Watson,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  consulting  chemist,  for 
certain  improvements  in  bleaching^  changing  the  colour  of  y  and 
otherwise  preparing,  purifying  and  refining  tallow,  and  certain  other 
organic  substances ,  mixtures ,  compounds,  and  manufactures.  June 
St;  six  months. 

Joseph  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  pavements,  for  streets ,  roads ,  and  other  surfaces,  and  in 
machinery  for  producing  and  repairing  the  same.  June  ii  ;  six 
months. 

John  Dickson^  of  Brook-street,  Holborn,  engineer,  for  improvements 
in  rotary  engines,  and  boilers ,  in  stopping  railway  carnages ,  and 
in  machinery  for  propelling  vessels ,  part  of  which  irtiprovements 
are  applicable  to  propelling  air  and  gases.    June  31  ;  six  months. 

Frederick  Gye,  jun.,  of  South  Lambeth ,  gent.,  for  improvements 
in  binding  pamphlets,  paper  and  other  docurtients.  June  SI;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Gaunt,  of  10,  Daiby  Terrace,  City  Road,  gent.,  for  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  applying  any  such  power  as  is,  or  may 
be  used  for  propelling  vessels  or  carriages  to  produce  locomotion 
thereof.     June  91 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Bewley,  of  Dublin,  licentiate  apothecary  and  chemist,  (or 
an  improved  chalybeate  water.     June  93;  six  months. 


PERMITTED  TO  BE  PRINTED, 
Si.  Petersburg,  August  i5th,  i84£. 

P.  KORSAKOFF,  Ceivmb. 

Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  •Jearmal  de  St  Peiertbourg.n 
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COLUERS  AND  COLLIERIES. 


I.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Condition  of 
Children  employed  in  Mines,  &c,,  with  two  Jppendices  of  Evi^ 
dence.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     Z  yoIs.     Folio,  pp.  903i.    London.  1849. 

5.  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  the  Coal-trade  and  Collieries,  &c.  London. 
8vo.     1841;    Second  Edition. 

3.  Speech  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  June, 
1842,  on  mossing  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  Regulations 
respecting  the  Age  and  Sex  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  ent- 
plojred  in  Mines  and  Collieries.    London.    8vo.     pp.  68. 

On  this  our  fair  Earth,  with  its  canopy  of  air  and  cincture 
of  waters,  the  prying  mind  of  man  observes  a  host  of  animated 
forms,  which,  with  every  apparent  capacity  for  liberty  and 
power  of  change,  seem  each  in  its  kind  to  be  tethered  to  its- 
own  region  by  invisible  influences  of  such  potency,  that  to 
transgress  them  is  to  die.  A  certain  zone  is  allotted  to  each  of 
the  four-footed  races — a  certain  range  and  altitude  to  the  bird 
— and  a  certain  stratum  of  waters  to  the  finny  tribe  ;  the  sur^ 
face  and  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  have  each  their  inhabitants, 
ever  embraced  bj.  the  same  common  element ,  yet  ever  re- 
maining strangers  to  eaoh  other.  Something  of  the  same  com- 
plexity and  economy  is  visible  in  the  ordering  of  that  jpreat 
VOL.  m.  48 
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moral  aniTcrse,  wliich  »  made  visible  here  tbrongb  tbe  agenej 
of  man — who,  whalever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
for  intellectual  advancement ,  has  his  brotherhood  with  bis 
bumbler  companions  of  earth  ;  and,  like  them,  is  chained  to 
those  regions  where  be  can  alone  procure  the  conditions  of 
physical  existence.  Practically,  we  always  find,  and  hare  ever 
found,  large  sections  of  our  race  exhibiting  grades  and  dif- 
ferences of  action  and  suffering ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  th«t  that  whi^h  is  to  sustain  laftd  perfect  the 
social  fabric,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not  one  in  form  and 
shape — not  found  in  one  spot — but  scattered  over  the  earth — 
acquired  by  a  variety  of  efforts  under  varying  circumstances, 
but  everywhere,  and  under  all  its  varieties,  taxing  all  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  the  individual,  that  the  great 
destinies  of  the  race  ms^'.,b^>  fi{,Ifillcd. 

tiere,  however,  the  parallel  between  the  physical  worM  and 
the  social  ceases.  The  author  of  both  bas  ordained ,  ia  the 
former,  that  so  long  as  each  tribe  of  animals  plays  its  appointed 
part,  so  essential  to  the  great  organism  of  nature,  all  its  ca- 
pacities for  enjoyment  shall  be  satisfied.  To  man  alone  he 
has  intrusted  the  perilous  duty  of  .guarding  bi»own.bappii^ess« 
Labour  for  sustenance  is  bis  lot,  in  common  with  all  flesh  ; 
variety  in. the  kind,  and  intensity  in  the  degree  4)f  labour,  is 
a  necessary  inheritance,  on  which  tbe  very  existence  of  the 
social  and  moral  system  hinges.  &ut  whether  or  not  he  shall 
vindicate,  in  the  midst  of  this,  his  nobler  nature  and  destinies, 
depends  greatly  upon  himself,  sind  also  in  qo  small  degree  on 
the  society  in  which  his  lot  Is  cast. 

Here,  by  three  ponderous  folios,  we  have  disclosed  to  ns— 
in  our  own  land,  and  within  our  own  ken  —  modes  of  exis- 
tence, thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  sufferings,  virtues,  and  Vi(;es, 
which  are  as  strange  and  as  new  as  the  wildest  dreams  of 
dclion.  Tbe  earth  seems  How  for  the  first  time  to  have 
heaved  from  its  entrails  another  race,  to  astonish  and  to  move 
us  to  reflection  iind  to  sympathy. 

Her6  Ive  find  tens  of  thoasailds  of  odf  countrymen  living 
apart  ft-dm  .  thb  rest  of  the  world  7—  ititeriAarrying  —  liaviiig 
babits,  manners  9  and  almo^  a  hngiiage,   peijtiliiir  to    (hem- 
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aelres — tk  cittHnMan^eg  surroUD^g  their  etidt^nee  sCamf^tog 
dnd  moulding  mind  and  body  wit&  gigf^tttte  polK^er.  The  com^ 
moo  accidents  of  daily  life  are  literally  multiplied  to  this  race 
of  men  a  hundred-fold  \  while  they  are  subject  to  otherg 
wbich  haTB  no  parallel  on  earth.  It  is  not,  then,  a  taiatter 
for  wonder  that  their  minds  shotild  borrow  from  the  rocks 
apd  caVerns  Ihfey  inhabit  soqiething  of  the  at^ful  ^  power  of 
darkness'  of  the  other  ;  and  thdt  th^ir  hearts  and  emotions 
should  elhibit  the  fierceness  of  Ihe  elements  amidst  which 
they  dwelh 

It  is  mainly  to  lord  Ashley,  who  has  headed  this  great 
movement  for  the  moi^al  improvement  of  tbe  working  classes, 
that. we  are  indebted  for  these  volumes,  issued  4)p|jai'ent)y  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  pilblic  know  the  true  condition  of 
the  mining  population  ,  and  so  forcing  ,  by  the  t^eight  of 
opinion  and  individual  cooperation,  society  at  large  to  attempt 
an  ameiioratioii. 

The  legislature  of  past  years  has  undoubtedly  been  to  blame 
in  taking  no  cognizance  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  now 
exhibited.  But  are  they  blameless  who  employ  thejfe  men, 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  labours  which  have  induced  a  pre- 
mature old  age  in  their  service?  llavc  they.  With  so  much 
in  their  power,  fulfilled  their  duties  —  have  they  considered 
how  to  strengthen  the  connection  of  the  master  and  the  hire- 
ling by  other  ties  than  those  of  gain?  Has  our  Church,  cle- 
rical and  lay,  been  diligent  in  civilising  thes*^  rough  natures? 
Have  proprietors,  enriched  by  the  development  of  minerals, 
enabled  the  Church  to  increase  her  functionaries  in  proportion 
tt)  the  growth  of  new  populations?  These  are  questions  which 
must  be  asked,  and  answered,  before  the  burden  of  change  is 
laid  on  a  few,  which  should  be  borne  by  many.  We  feel 
that  this  benefit  must  be  conferred  by  all  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  stale  must 'be  propped  by  the  self-denial  of  the  owner  — 
and  the  mild,  untiring  energies  of  the  Church  must  be  aided 
by  the  kindly  influences  of  neighbourhood  —  before  it  can 
be  hoped  that  such  a  race  as  the  miners  can  be  brought 
to  abandon  their  rooted  prejudices  and  brutal  indulgen- 
ces. Living  in  the  midst  of  dangers  —  and  on  that  account 
supplied  with  higher  wages,  and  with  much  leisure  to  spend 
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them — they  ynite  in  their  charaeten  all  that  could  flow  from 
sources  which  render  man  at  once  reckless  and  self-indulgent 
—  a  hideous  combination  »  when  unleavened  by  religion  and 
the  daily  influences  of  society-^little  likely  to  be  removed  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  alone,  and  tiever,  if  Acts  of  Parliament  find 
none  but  oflScial  hands  to  aid  in  inforcing  them. 

It  is  essential,  before  we  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  lives 
of  the  hewers  of  coal,  that  the  reader  should  establish  in  his 
own  mind  jsome  standard  by  which  to  test  their  actual  con- 
dition ;  for  a  very  unjust  estimate  will  be  formed  if  he  forgets 
to  divide  what  is  from  what  is  not  essential  to  their  lot.  Each 
and  every  profession  and  calling  has  its  dangers,  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  to  a  certain  degree  inseparable  from  it; 
and  hence  the  comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one 
class  and  another,  so  much  as  between  what  each  class  is, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are  many  states  more  deadly  than  that  of  the  miner, 
and  very  many  where  the  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering  is 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater.  The  army,  in  the  discharge  of 
its  ennobling  duties  at  home  and  abroad  ,  exhibits  a  greater 
mortality.  Many  sections  of  our  artisans  and  manufacturers 
are  in  these  respects'  fully  as  deeply  smitten  —  luxury  and 
pampering  send  as  many  to  the  workhouse  as  privation  and 
want.  In  the  economy  of  the  universe,  life  seems  of  inOnite- 
ly  small  account,  as  compared  with  duties  dischai^cd  :  these 
have  no  direct  reference  to  time,  but  to  that  duration  of  which 
time  is  but  a  fragment ;  these  are  as  compatible  with  fewness 
of  years  as  with  length  of  days — and  the  award  is  pronounced 
to  be  not  more  for  him  who  has  toiled  the  whole  day  in  the 
moral  vineyard,  than  for  them  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
labouring  but  one  hour.  The  simple  test  of  each  man's  con- 
dition  is  wbclher  he  has  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  bis  duties  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  lot  is  cast. 
'Are  his  macal  and  physical  energies  duly  fostered  and  directed? 
or  are  they  abused  and  clouded  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
those  who  employ  him,  crushed  by  their  power,  or  converted 
from  a  service  of  freedom  to  slavery? '  Let  us  take  this  cri- 
terion, and  judge. 
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The  moment  thai  a  new  colliery  to  io  be  %von  (t.  e.estab- 
tished),  the  faee  of  the  country  to  changed  — numerous  ugly 
eoliages  spring  up  like  a  crop  of  mushrooms  -*-  long  rows  of 
waggons,  laden  with  ill-assorted  furniture,  are  seen  approaching, 
and  with  them  the  pitmen  and  their  families.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  departure  of  the  gentry,  unless  they  are  content 
to  reniain  amidst. '  the  ofT'-scouring  of  a  peculiar,  a  mischierous, 
and  unlettered  race/  (p.  510,  App.  1,)  to  s^  their  district  as^ 
same  a  funereal  colour  —  ^  black  wilh  densa  volumes  of  rol- 
ling smoke/  and  echoing  with  the  clatter  of  endless  strings  of 
eoal-waggons. 

Thus,  morally  arid  physically  insulated,  the  collier  becomes 
gregarious  and  clannish,  and  to  rarely  seen  by  any  save  those 
who  traffic  with  him.  A  stranger,  to  obtain  a  view,  must  go 
for  the  etpress  purpose,  and  at  some  hour  either  before  they 
descend  or  when  they  emerge  from  the  pit,  when  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  gaunt  and  sfnewy  form,  the  black 
.  grisly  aspect,  and  peculiar  costume  of  this  singular  race,  who 
stalk  across  the  fields,  clothed  in  a  short  jacket  and  trousers' 
of  flannel,  with  a  candle  stuck  in  the  hat,  and  a  pipe  in  the 
mouth. 

A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  peculiarities  is  a  difficult 
task  ,  requiring  much  .tact  and  a  circuitous  approach.  ^  A 
prominent  feature  of  his  character,'  says  a  commissioner,  '  is 
deep-rooted  suspicion  of  his  employer — his  master  (he  thinks) 
can  have  no  desire  to  benefit  him:'  a  trait  which  has  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  the  proprietor  rarely  being  the  worker  of 
the  mine  ;  while  tlie  lessee  has  little  interest  in  common  with 
the  men  beyond  the  bond  by  which  he  is  to  obtain  the  most 
return  of  labour  for  the  least  expenditure.  The  lessee  con- 
tracts wilh  the  *  butty  *  or  a;ic«'er,  to  bring  up  Ihe  coal  ;  and 
he  and  his  ^doggey,'  (^)  hire  the  gang  of  pitmen,  furnish  them 
with  tools,  pay  their  wages,  and  superintend  their  work. 

The.  entrance  to  most  mines  is  by  means  of  a  well  or  shaft, 
varying  in  diameter   from  seven  to  fifteen  feet,  the  sides   of 

(i]  This  it  a  lobriqiiet  given  to  the  foreman,  by  a  race  vho  are  indiTtdualiy  better 
koowD  to  each  other  by  similar  appellations  than  by  their  proper  names. 
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which  ought  to  be,  and  generaUj  are,  lined  yilh  wood,  lion, 
or  brick-work ,  for  a  certain  extent.  Thej  are  of  amaiing 
depths  in  thd  region  of  the  Tjne-'-^nd  comparatiyely  shallow 
in  Staffordshire  and  Yorki^hire.  The  shaft  of  MoUkWearmouth 
Gollierj  would  contain  the  Monument  eight  times  piled  oi^it^ 
self.  Up  and  down  this  shaft  the  men  are  daily  sertt  by 
means  of  machinery  ;  each  journey  areraging  from  two  to 
three  minutes  in  the  profound  mine  just  mentioned  ;  while  in 
shallower  shafts,  of  600  feet,  about  a  hundhsd  men  can  be 
let  down  in  one  hour.  *the  sensations  in  a  similar  attempt 
by  a  stranger  are  described  as  awful.  The  motion  as  the 
^  skip '  (or  basket  of  four)  descends,  is  not  in  itself  disagreeable 
«— the  light  diminishing  giradually  until  there  is  total  darkness : 
when  arrived  at  the  bottbm,  'all  that  could  be  seen  of  the 
heavens  up  the  shaft  seemed  to  be  of  the  site  of  a  sugar- 
basin'  (p.  8) — and  this  in  a  cdmparatively  shallow  mine.  Atid 
how  a  new  world  is  opened  :->  there  are  roads  branching  out 
fdr  miles  in  every  direction,  some  straight,  broad,  and  even, 
others  undulating  and  steep,  others  narrow,  propped  by  huge 
pillars;  the  whole  illuminated,  and  exhibiting  black,  big- 
boned  figures,  half-naked,  working  amid  the  clatter  of  car- 
riages, the  incessant  movements  of  horses,  the  rapid  pace  of 
Juuiiers^  the  roar  of  furnaces,  and  the  groaning  and  plunging 
of  steam-engines.  Perhaps  in  no  community  is  there  such  an 
amount  of  restless  and  violent  muscular  activity  •—  and  it  is 
literally  incessant ;  for  though  the  m^in  body  of  workers  as- 
cend daily,  still  the  economy  of  the  mine  requires  'constant 
superintendence  on  the  spot.  The  community  consists  of  men 
and  boys — and,  in  some,  of  women— horses,  and  asses.  Rats 
and  mice  find  their  way  in  the  ^provender;  and  cats  are  brought 
'down  to  keep  these  in  check.  The  Cricket  is  chirping  every- 
where ;  the  midge,  and  sundry  varieties  of  insects,  are  found. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  are  fungi, 
such  as  mushrooms,  which  multiply  near  the  manure. 

The  temperature  of  these  regions  is  always  warm,  and  in 
many  mines  oppressively  hot,  so  that,  even  when  there  is  no 
particular  exertion,  abundant  perspiration  flows  from  the  body: 
this  accounts  for  the  nudity  of  the  miner ;  who,  however,  in 
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well-veiililated  miiies,  is  very  sensible  of  tlie  cbanges  in  the 
atmosphere  above-gronnd.  Tbere  is  great  variety  in  the  ac- 
commodation*, and  we  request  the  reader  to  bear  this  constantly 
in  his  mind.  Where  the  seam  of  coal  is  large,  as  in  Staf- 
fordshirOi  the  underground  works  are  such  as  to  afford  every 
facility  of  movement  and  posture ;  while,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  one- of  the  sub-commissioners  describes  his  ex- 
ploration of  some  of  the  passages  in  words  betokening  a  very 
ively  reminiscence  of  his  journey  :  'I  had  to  creep  on  my 
hands  and  knees  the  whole  distance,  the  height  being  barely 
20  inches,  and  then  I  went  still  lower  on  my  breast,  and 
crawled  like  a  turtle  to  get  up  to  the  headings/  In  others, 
Mr.  Scriven  was  *hurrie'd,'  i.  e.  pushed,  by  a  miner,  on  a 
flat  board  mounted  on  four  wheels,  or  in  a  corve  [i.  e,  bas- 
ket) *  with  his  head  hanging  out  over  the  back,  and  his  legs 
OTer  the  front,  in  momentary  anticipation  of  being  scalped 
by  the  roof,  or  of  meeting  with  a  broken  head  from  a  pen- 
dant rock/  These  passages  are  of  great  length  ;  for  *  at  the 
Booth  Pit  ( he  says)  I  walked,  rode,  and  crept  1800  yards  to 
one  of  the  nearest  faces/  (App.  II.  p.  62.)  In  many  pits  the 
drainage^  is  bad  ,  so  that  the  men  work  in  water— which  in 
some  is  brackish  —  and  in  the  Monkwearmouth  Colliery  pro- 
duces boils  on  the  skin  of  freshmen.  Tbere  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  most  careful  system  of  ventilation,  otherwise  the  whole 
community  are  in  imminent  peril ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means 
of  another  shaft  placed  withih  a  short  distance  of  the  first, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  passage,  in  shallow  mines;  or  by 
dividing  the  longer  shaft  of  the  deeper  ones  into  two  or  three 
perpendicular  segments,  and  keeping  up  a  large  fire  in  one, 
so  that  the  rarefied  air  in  this  sucks  up  the  colder  air  which 
descends  the  others ,  and  is'  made  by  means  of  doors  to  go 
into  every  part  of  the  mine  before  it  makes  its  exit.  Thus 
the  noxious  gases — carbonic  acid,  or  *  choke  damp' — and  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  or  wild-fire  —  '  fire-damp,'  *  sulphur'—^ 
are  diluted  and  carried  off.  The  generation  of  these  gases  is, 
in  the  northern  mines,  incessant  and  rapid,  so  that  one  ven*- 
tilating  door  neglected  for  five  minutes  is  sufficient  16  cause 
an  et|>tosioii.  ( At>p.  t.^  p.  135.)    Such  Is  the  habitation  for 
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twelve  bonis  of  ^each  daj — thwefore,  for  lialf  the  yean  of  hu 
life — of  the  miner.  Everything  is  adverse  to  Uaiv  His  own 
ignorance  and  vice^-top  often  the  avarice  of  his  employer— 
the  light — which  in  winter  is  darkness  to  him  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  combine,  and  are  ready 
to  burst  the  chains  which  art  has  forged  for  thei»>  and  over- 
wbeln^  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  —  nevertheless,  one 
Commissioner  says — 

^  The  assemblage  at  dinner,  which  15  in  a  large  hall  cut  out  in  the 
coal^  is  th'e  most  lively,  uproarious,  and  jovial  I  have  seen.-  —  p.  9. 

And  another — 

< Certainly,  the  miners  are  a  set  of  brave  men.  As  a  class,  ihe 
collier  is  exceedingly  reckless  and  foolhardly.* 

Let.  us  now  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  mi^er  at  his  work, 
as  represented  by  several  of  the  Sub-commissioners.  The  coal" 
nuie\%'er  is  the  chief  man  of  the  colliery :  as  his  duties  consist 
in  planning  and  conducting  the  great  operationis  of  the  mine, 
1^  is  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  great  talents  and  acqi|irements 
as  an  engineer ;  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  distinguished  po- 
sition he  holds  in  society.  The  under-^iewer  has  to  settle 
and  superintend  the  accounts  of  the  workpeople. 

The  bsf^rmcn  and  deputy-overmen  may  be  said  to  be  the 
mining  police, — watchers  over  the  due  discharge  of  the  work 
and  the  safely  of  the  mine.  .The. overman  has  risen  from  the 
lowest  stations  of  his  craft,  by  \s\epX  and  conduct,  to  his  pre- 
isent  situation,  yielding  perhaps  100/.  a-year.  His  is  the  ge- 
neral superintendence  of  the  pit,  while  the  deputy-overmen, 
his  lieutenants,  see  that  his  orders  are  carried  into  eflfect  :  the 
latter  measure  oflf  the  quantity  of  work  to  each  he.wer:  to  the 
*  putter,'  or  lad  who  removes  what  has  been  hewed  ,  they 
assigji  the  number  of  'tubs'  to  be  taken  from  this  or  that 
hewer  -.  they  make  out.  the  accounts  of  the  work  of  men  and 
boys,  and  pay  on  reckoning-days :  they  are  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  mine  during  the  working  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  ordering  and  controlling.  It  is  thpir  duty,  when 
the  main  body  of  workmen  have  left  the  mine  after  their 
day>  tfojfk,  \o  see  f hat  all  is  right  in  jthe  pit ;  to  mpve  the 
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proppings  and  timberi^,  so  as 'to  ensure  safety  from  falling  in 
of  the  roof,  ^c.  &c.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  monflng  the 
overman  himself  goes  down  to  ascertain  that  the  deputies  have 
done  their  dutj,  and  that  the  state  of  the  noxious  gases  is 
safe. 

The  trapper  J  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  awakened  by 
his  mother  at  half-past  two  a.m.,  puts  on  his  clothes  by  the 
ever-blazing  fire  of  a  collier's  cottage,  fills  his  tin-bottle  with 
coffee,  and  starts  with  a  lump  of  bread  for  the  pit : — he  is 
let  down  the  shaft,  and  walking  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the. horse-way,  he  reaches  the 
barroxv'Wity^  used  by  the  young  men  and  boys  who  push 
their  trams  with  the  tubs  on  rails  to  the  flats — a  debateable 
land,  where  the  horse  and  barrow  ways  meet,  and  where  the 
coals  are  transferred  to  the  '  rolley,'  or  horse-cairiage,  to  be 
ultimately  delivered  at  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  quadruped, 
instead  of  the  biped  who  had  hitherto  brought  them  from  the 
hewer.  The  child  takes  his  place  on  one  of  the  barrow-ways, 
in  a  small  hole  scooped  out  for  him  of  the  size  of  a  chimney* 
nocdc :  his  duty  is  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  ^  door  or  trap,' 
which  closes  the  way,  and  to  open  it  the  moment  he  hears 
the  putter  running  up  his  tub  :  for  twelve  hours  he  squats 
down  with  the  door-string  in  his  hand,  without  light ,  and 
without  daring  to  move  from  the  spot.  '  He  sits  solitary  and 
has  no  one  to  talk  to  him,  for  in  the  pit  the  whole  of  the 
people ,  men  and  boys ,  are  as  busy  as  in  a  sea-fight.'  His 
father  may  have  given  him  for  the  first  week  or  two  a  candle, 
bat  the  boy's  daily  wages  of  tenpence  is  soon  not  thought 
enough  to  spare  threehalf pence  for  light.  He  may  take  to 
his  coffee  bottle  and  bread,  but  should  he  fall  asleep,  a  smart 
cut  with  the  '  yard-wand '  from  a  deputy-overman  never  fiaila 
to  rouse  him  —  a  mild  punishment  as  compared  with  that 
which  the  putter  would  have  inflicted  had  he  found  the  door 
closed,  and  his  tram  stopped:  ^I  got  my  hammers  twice/ 
means,  I  was  twice  so  beaten.  (App.  I.  p.  583.)  Thus  the 
young  creature  soon  learns  practically  that  on  him  depend  the 
lives  of  the  whole  community  :  on  the  closing  of  the  door 
the  ventilation  of  the  mine  hinges.  At  four  o'dock  a  cry  of 
VOL.  lu.  49 
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«  Loote,  looioS '  18  shoQted^own  the  diafi,  and  cacried  « 1^ 
ngnal  Voioas.  for  'afeaaj  mile»'  through  Ihe  roads  and  paa-- 
gaget,  to  tba  Yeirj  ettremUf  of  the  nine.  The  trapfier  beara 
it,  but  miMt  wait  until  the  last  patter  has  passed  with  hia 
tram,  and  then  he  pursues  his  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  shafts 
waifo  his  turn  for  aseent^  and  returning  to  his  father's  cottage, 
finds  a  dinnejr  of  potatoes  and  baeon,  a  largo  fire,  aild«  it  ia 
hoped,  a  quiet  home  :  Jie  is  then  thoroughij  washed  in  hoi 
watar  and  put  to  bed.  He  avoids  a  game  with,  his  coevals » 
lest  he  should  fall  asleep  the  next  day  at  his  trap.  Tho 
Saturday  after  '  pay-Friday "  is  a  holiday  at  the  pit,  wUeh  is 
sptet  by  him  iit  sleep  till  nine,  and  then  in  picking  up  horse- 
manote  on  the  highways'  far  his  father*^  garden,  Sunday  is, 
in  many  places  at  leasts  devoted  to  his  school,  and  to  his 
ehur^h ,  to  his  walk  with  hia  playmates ,  and  to  his  '  giood 
£nQer,'  and  his  bed  ;  and  then' comes  Monday  and  the  pit. 
'  After  a  few  years  he  is  priMnoied  honoris  oauad,  from  the 
borrow  to  the  horse-way,  where  he  now  keeps  the  trap*-4>at 
without  adcDtiooal  pay.  The  doors  on  the  nriiey-way  being 
heavier V  require  increase  of  years.  He  Is  now  more  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ^yard  wand  ;'  instead  of  which,  any  laxity  or 
sleepiness  is  visited  by  a  slaish  froiki  the  driver's  tfaong-^or,  in 
Om  event  of  temdnstra'noe  or  impeirtiBenoe,  a  blow  from  his  fist. 
In  the  counie  of  time  the  trapper  becomes  himself  a  dni^r, 
fle  iiow  descends  the  shaft  at  four  a.m.^  and  finds  his  horse 
ready  caparisoned  for  him  by  the  horse-keeper  ;  so  that  ho 
has^  only  to  hook  him  to  the  carriage  or  roiley,  and  to  attach 
two  similar  machines  to  the  first ;  *  rqoicing  in  bis  horse,  his 
carriage  ,  hs  whip,  and ,  most  of  all,  in  the  candle  by  his 
side,'  he  starts  to  the  termination  of  the  horseway,  where  he 
is  to  receive  loaded  tubs  from  the  *  p«<ter :'  these  he  mounts 
on  his  ^rolleys,'  and,  thus  charged,  fce  delivers  them  at  the 
shaft :  shoOM  he  meet  an  empty  train  ,  the  driver  must  give 
way  to  him  ;  or  should  he  find  a  sleeping  trapper,  ^he  Inxu- 
riates  in,  his  new-bom  power/  (App.  I.,  p.  131.)  So  ia  hia 
first  journey  made ;  but  b^bine  the  day's  work  is  over  he  wiH 
liave  thus  tratrened  about ^0  niles  of  grosini,  sitting  on  the 
MnitMrr  of  his  rollay. 
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The  dttt^erin  time  becomea  A  ^puU^f^*  a  signal  [lr#iii<ltMMi 
ia  eTory  waj  h-  his  {HMition  in  honour  aad  ^moluinent  being 
gready  enhanoed-^hifl  aalarj  depending  on  his  etertioas,  and 
his  rank  next  io  that  of  the  hewer.  He  arrives: with,  the 
drivers  and  trappers  at  the  same  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  takes  his  tram,  or  small  four-^wheeled  sledge,  on  which 
he  places  the  empty  tab,  and  proceeds  to  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  deputy-overman ,  where  a  *  hewer,*  who^  has  already 
been  working  two  hours  ,  has  collected  a  heap  of  coal.  By 
his  help  Che  tub  is  soon  filled  with  six  cwt,  —  the  whole 
weight  of  carriage  and  all  now  being  eight  cwt.,  he  has  to 
*  hurry*  or  *  put  *  this  to  the  '  flats/  or  junction  between  the 
horse  and  barrow  ways ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  his  push- 
ing forward,  flinging  himself  into  an  elongated  and  stooping 
posture  —  both  for  the  sake  of  the  purchase  and  power  he 
thereby  gains,  and  to  get  through  these  galleries  of  three  to 
four  feet  high  without  scalping  himself.:  sometimes  he  pushes 
with  his  head — which  he  first  pads  by  stuffing  his  ^  loggers/ 
or  footless  stockings,  into  his  cap.  Every  tub  is  marked  down 
by  the  young  man  at  the  flats ;  and  his  rank  and  his  profit 
urge  fats  exertions :  he  has  no  time  to  eat.  The  hewer  has 
had  two  hours*  s^rt  of  hiiii,  and  is  away  early,  leaving  him 
alone  to  fill  fai^  own  tub  and  do  his  own  work :  in  his  ab- 
sence he  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  workers  in  the  mine. 
At  last  the  signal  is  given,  and  '  Loose,  loose !  *  beings  heard, 
the  putter  walks  to  the  shaft ,  waits  his  turn  ^  may  have  a 
word  or  two  wilh  the  ^  onsetter,'  who  loads  the  '  cage'  or 
'  basket '  for  ascent,  and  soon  finds  hsmsctf  at  home,  washed 
to  the  wai^,  and  sealed  before  his  pienlifu}  meal  of  potatoes 
flind  ba€on«  The  exertions  he  has  made,  seowre  speedy  sleep, 
from  which  he  is  roused  only  by  the  *•  caUmans'  rap  at  his 
window,  to  begin  the  duties  of  another  day.  His  virages  depend 
^n  the  distance  he  goes  aiid  the  number  of  tubs  be  brings. 
If  the  tram  be  90  yards — ^as  ascertained  by  the  deputy-over- 
man's *  yard,  wand  '*^  to  and  fro  is  one^joumey.  When  he 
performs  this  twenty-one  times  he  scores  16 J.,  having  traver* 
sed  2  miles  and  260  yards,  if  the  putter  is  not  equal  to  the 
tram  he  has  an  assistant  or  '  half^manrow  $ '  if  he  n6ed«  le«i 
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aid  he  takes  *  a  foal/  or  small  boj,  as  kelpery  and  the  wages 
are  proportionally  divided.  In  some  districts  there  is  an  ab- 
stract sort  of  a  miner,  who  is  proportioned  into  eight  parts, 
(p.  157)  thos : 

A  boj  of  10  years  ia  (wd-^ghths,  and  earns  10s.  per  month. 

»  13  years  is  three-eighths,  .       »         15s.  • 

M  15  years  is  one-half,  »         30s.  • 

A  girl  at  16  years  is  one-half,  »         20s.  • 

A  hoy  at  18  years  is  three-fourths,        »         30s,  » 

The  hewer  or  Iwler  is  generally  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
upwards.  He  goes  to  the  pit  at  two  in  Ahe  morning,  having 
breakfasted,  and  learns  from  the  deputy-overman  what  is  to  be 
done.  He  strips  to  the  waist  in  some  mines,  but  in  others, 
he  works  quite  naked.  Some  '  undergo,'  that  is,  begin  excavat- 
ing* hj  squatting  on  their  backs  or  sides,  and  fling  in  their 
whole  weight  into  the  blow  they  strike  with  their  '  pick;'  to 
bring  down  the  harder  masses  they  use  gunpowder  and  a  drill. 
When  he  has  worked  about  two  hours  the  '  putters '  come  to 
clear  away  the  coal  :  he  must  be  careful  that  the  tub  is  full 
measure,  or  he  forfeits  it  ;  also  that  there  is  nothing  but  coal 
m  it,  or  he  is  fined  :  finally,  he  appends  an  iron  ticket  to 
each  tram ,  that  his  work  may  be  put  to  his  credit.  He  has 
usually  done  his  day's  work  by  eleven  ;  and  he  has  to  find 
his  powder,  his  picks,  and  his  candles,  so  that,  with  these 
expenses  and  his  fines,  he  earns  about  50/.  a-year  ( in  the 
Durham  Districts). 

Besides  these  chief  inhabitants  of  the  mines  there  are  masons, 
and  carpenters,  and  furnace- men ;  in  a  word,  this  subterraneous 
world  must  be  as  complete  in  itself  as  a  ship-of>war.  A  father 
with  his  three  sons  can  earn  2/.  10^.  a-week  ;  his  own  labour 
as  hewer  will  average  23^.;  the  putter  will  earn  20^.;  the 
roUey-driver  7i.,  and  the  trapper  5j.  :  besides  which  he  has 
a  certain] quantity  of  coals  brought  to  his  door,  and  the  rent" 
of  his  cottage  is  trifling. 

We  have  seen  how  rapidly  a  collier  village  springs  up,  and, 
according  to  one  commissioner,  how  speedily  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring^gentry  become  untenanted  r  but  another  ( Dr. 
Mitchell)  thinks  the  tall   chimneys  of  the  coal-works  enhance 
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the  beauties  of  the  plains  of  Warwickshire  ;  and  certainly  no 
coie  who  has  once  witnessed  the  glowing  furnaces^  as  seen  in  ~ 
the  depths  of  night,  will  easily  forget  the  sight.  The  village 
community  consists  of  colliers,  venders  of  beer,  and  small 
dealers  exclusively.  The  cottages  are  whitewashed  and  plas- 
tered, and  the  roof  slated.  The  degree  of  neatness  within  is 
of  course  dependent  on  the  individual ;  but  there  are  abundant 
descriptions  which  bear  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  cleanliness, 
towards  which  the  large  coal-fire  and  hot  water  are  great  helps. 
These  villages  are  of  course  run  up  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
by  the  landlord,  and  therefore  are  seldom  picturesque.  Even 
in  an  agricultural  district  a  collier's  cottage  may  be  readily 
known  by  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  filth  without,  and  a  fierce 
bull-dog  within  doors. 

In  such  a  village  Dr.  Mitchell  enumerates  a  population  of 
5000  souls,  with  thirty  beer-shops,  but  without  a  church  or 
chapel,  save  the  meeting-house  of  the  indefatigable  Wesley  an, 
^ho,  let  it  be  noted,  has  hitherto  been  in  many  of  these  regions 
the  only  Protestant  missionary. 

The  collier  generally  has  a  love  for  some  gaudy  furniture, 
'  which  is,'  as  Mr.  Scriven  remarks,  '  ill-assorted  to  the  rest 
of  his  gear.' 

*  In  every  house  may  be  seen  an  eigbt-day  clock,  a  chest  of  drawers 
with  brass  handles  and  ornatnents,  reacliing  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling ;  a  four-post  bed,  with  large  coverlet,  composed  of  squares  of 
printed  calico ;  bright  saucepans,  and  other  tin-ware,  displayed  on 
the  walls.*— Dr.  Mitchell,  p.  137. 

There  are  public  ovens  for  common  use  in  the  village.  The 
collier  is  often  fond  of  his  garden,  which  is  an  allotment  in 
some  neighbouring  field.  It  is  said  that  the  love  of  flowers 
may  still  be  remarked  in  the  number  of  nosegays  which  are 
worn  on  Sundays  even  at  Newcastle.  The  best  garment  is  de- 
nominated '  the  poSy  jacket,'  from  the  huge  posy  which  used 
to  be  held  indispensable  on  gala-days. 

^At  the  village  of  South  Uetton/  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  'a  miner, 
with  much  pleasure,  showed  his  little  garden,  and  expatiated  on  the 
beauties  of  his  flowers.  Mr.  Poller,  the  viewer,  slated  that  at  the 
prize-shows  the  miner  often  competed  successfully  with  tlie  gentle- 
men's gardeners.*— p.   !37. 
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This  18  a  pleasing  feature «--  bnt  those  of  a  irene  sort  pra* 
dominate  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  commissiohers.  Ao« 
cording  to  these  gentlemen  the  colHeirs  are,  as  a  class,  »uda« 
given  to  drunkenness  and  gambling,  turbulent,  quite  illiterate, 
and  not  seldom  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  of  all  sat^ 
their  mine. 

Dmnkenneas  is  unfortunately  fostered  in  every  iraj,  by  tin 
laxity  in  giving  licences  to  beer-shops.  The  wages  are  paid 
at  a  public-house,  or  at  a  truck-shop,  quite  as  had ;  sick  ao«- 
cieties  are  carried  on  at  similar  places.  The  wages  given  in 
pound  notes  and  gold  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  require  to 
be  converted  into  silver  :  many  a  publican  takes  care  to  have 
on  the  occasion  '  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  worth,'  and 
much  is  left  behind  in  payment  for  drink.  The  men,  women, 
and  children  are  all  contaminated  by  (his  vioe,  with  its  dread- 
ful consequences  to  health ,  economy,,  and  morals.  In  Laa- 
eashire,  where  the  scale  of  ^humanity'  is  terribly  low,  Mr. 
Halliwell  of  Wigan  says  that  the  ale-houses  are  thronged  on 
Saturday  nights  by  quite  young  boys,  who  retom  lb  them  In 
crowds  on  Sunday  morning  as  soon  as  the  doors  are  open. 
'  I  say  that  every  collier  gets  drunk  on  Saturday,  if  he  oan 
afford  it.'  Fighting  and  breaches  of  the  peace  ai^e,  of  coikrse, 
the  natural  immediate  consequences :  the  results  are ,  starva- 
tion and  rags  for  the  body  ;  and  for  the  mind,  brutal  passions 
and  their  baleful  effects. — Vide  App.  H.  p.  185. 

'What  are  their  amusements?'  In  answer,  to  this  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  surgeon,  entered  iiito  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  bull-dogs  kept  by  the  miners,  and  the  cruel  sports  in  which 
they  were  employed  ;  but  as  the  magistrates  within  the  last 
six  years  have  suppressed  such  proceedings,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion.  He  next  dwells  on  their  sing- 
ing and  dancing  the  double  shuffle  to  the  music  of  the  fiddle 
or  hurdygurdy.  The  noise  of  the  shoes  is  the  source  of  de- 
light ;  and  the  hobnail  of  the  colliers  afford  great  advantage. 
*  Sometimes  in  summer  they  wiH  sit  all  round  the  door  of  the 
public-house  in  a  great  circle,  all  on  their  hams,  every  man 
his  bull-dog  between  his  knees  ;  and  in  this  position  they 
will  drink  and  smoke.  '    (App.  I.  p.  63.) 
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His  pilictiee  and  belief  in  the  art  and  mystery  of.  physic  are 
Tery  remarkable.  One^balf  of  the  childm  die  before  they 
are  three  years  old*  mostly  poisoned,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Cooper  of  Bilsion,  and  Mr.  Webb  of  Bankhouse, 
with  the  ip^ai  collier  nostrums  of  opium  and  gin,  so  that  the 
practitioner  is  rarefy  called  except    *  in  extremis. '  —  App.  I. 

p.  so! 

In  one  instance  the  sui^eon  happened  to  take  up  a  *pick^' 
with  irhieh  a  comrade  had  half  killed  his  fellow.  A  grave 
collier  had  placed  the  weapon  in  the  room  with  the  sick,  in 
order  to  watch  if  the  blood  on  th^  iron  rusted,  in  which 
case,  he  avowed,  the  wound  would  canker.  Iliis  trait  will 
recall  to  the  reader  the  sympathetic  cures  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  ointmeiits  were  applied  to  the  weapon  to  h.eal  the  wounds 
^  the  knight.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at  a  period  much  nearer 
our  -own  days,  gives  a  similar  recipe. 

The  mode  of  recovering  a  man  suffocated  with  choke-damp 
is  to  bury  his  neck  and  shoulders  in  a  recently-dug  hole.  The 
remedy  is  a  little  more  rude,  but  perhaps  not  less  successful, 
than  the  application,  secundum  artem^  of  cold  water  and  air 
by  the  licensed  practitioners. 

Besides  intemperance,  the  collier  is  a  gambler,  of  that  spe- 
cies which  delights  in  cock  and  dog  fighting,  bowling,  card- 
playing,  and  chuck-penny.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  a 
whole  month's  wages  of  a  father  and  his  sons-  being  staked 
on  a  cock^  dog,  or  favourite  bowler.  There  is  much  expense 
incurred  by  the  constant  training  of  cocks.  Drunkenness  is 
said,  however,  not  to  be  habitual,  but  a  periodical  vice :  but 
these  periods,  besides  hebdomadal,  include  every  occasion  for 
joy  or  grief,  ^  at  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  where  the 
doctor  concerned  is  *  always  pressingly  and  considerately  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  good  things  purchased  by  the  money 
which  should  have  gone  in  payment  of  his  services.  '-^App.' 
I.  p.  729. 

In  the  West  lUdiag  (Report,  p.  l&a)  '  the  fitmily  breakfalt 
is  bread,  milk,  -or  porridge  :  the  iun^heoB,  huge  lumps  of 
iuMj  and  often  bite  of  cheeM  or  bacon,  in  the  pit ;   a  hot 
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meal  when  they  come  home  at  five  or  six  ;    and  aftm   por- 
ridge, or  bread  and  milk  again,  at  sapper. ' 

A  striking  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  state  of  the  East 
of  Scotland  miner.  He  has  hard  work  in  an  ill-ventilated 
mine;  no  butcher's  meat,  but  instead,  oatmeal-porridge  or 
oat-eake.  '  Even  the  hfewer  does  not  enjoy  the  loxury  of 
small  beer  ;  and  the  children  invariably  drink  the  water  in 
the  pit. '  They  are  represented  as  dirty  and  ragged,  and  ex- 
hibiting *  at  a  glance  the  altribntes  of  a  population  neglected 
and  abandoned  to  a  course  of  life  which  has  blunted  the  com- 
monest perceptions  of  human  comfort.  '—£.  H.  Franks* s  Re^ 
port^  App.  I.   p.  396. 

In  Ireland  their  appearance  was  very  healthy  :  they  said 
they  worked  hard,  and  must  live  well ;  they  used  bread  in- 
stead of  potatoes  ;  had  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week  5  changed 
their  clothes  once  a  week  ;  and  the  commissioner  *  fancies  * 
that  they  washed  once  a  week. — Report,  p.  173. 

In  our  English  and  Welsh  mines  the  labour  gives  ample 
remuneration  ;  and  there  is  a  very  general  concurrence  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  being  sufficient  and  good. 
The  exceptions  are  oftener  to  be  traced  to  the  improvident  or 
intemperate  habits  of  the  family  than  to  the  pressure  of  un- 
merited want,  or  any  other  tangible  source.  On  the  whole, 
the  English  miner,  though  more  severely  worked,  is  better 
paid,  than  any  class  of  operatives  but  the  highest-grade  arti- 
san, and  is  better  off  than  the  agricultural  labourer.  With 
his  large  wages  and  sensual  appetite,  he  is  often  both  a  gross 
and  a  dainty  feeder—'  the  first  in  the  market  for  a  dish  of 
green  peas  and  a  young  goose  or  duck. ' 

The  race  is  everywhere  broadly  distinguished  from  the  ru- 
ral population  of  the  district  ;  but  the  distinguishing  feature 
are  far  from  being  the  same  everywhere.  Dr.  Mitchell  says 
that  the  artist  would  do  well  to  study  in  the  pits  of  Shrop- 
shire for  models  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  antique.  In  some 
other  of  our  English  counties,  where  the  seams  are  high,  as 
in  Warwickshire,  the  miner  is  *  as  big  as  a  heavy  dragoon.  * 
In  every  place  the  '  torso '  of  the  Aeiver  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,   wonderfully   developed.     But  Mr.  Wm.  Merri- 
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son,  the  medical  attendant  of  theLambton  collieries,  gives  m^ 
description,  of  which  the  parallel  fnust  he  sought  for  in  the 
Byzantine  historian's  account  of  the.  Huns  :-«-. 

*  The  evtward  man  dUtin^ishes  s  pitman  frOm  ererj  other  dtpe»t 
rative.  His  suture  is  diminutive;  his  figure  misshapen  and  dispro^ 
portionate;  his  legs  much  bowed;  his  cliest  prominent,  and  greatly 
developed.  His  brows  are  overhanging,  and  the  forehead  retreats ; 
the  dieek-bones  are  prominent,  and  the  cheek  hollow.  I  have  seen 
agricultural  labourers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  aud  even  the  difttres- 
sed  stocking-weaver,  to  whom  the  term  « jolly*  might  not  unaptly 
he  applied^  but  1  never  saw  a  "jolly  cq\\ier\n*—j^pp,  I.  p.  662. 

AH  the  colliers,  faowe\er,  hare  some  points  in  CQminoB^, 
The  intense  museubr  exertion,  arid  the  eonstariit  peivpiralionc 
m  the  heat  6f  the  mine,  render  obesity  an  impossibiHty;  and- 
this  discipline,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  makes  them  recover, 
most  astonishingly  from  the  dfects  of  accidents,  wounds,  and. 
operations.  Moreover,  some  features  above  described  are  com'*. 
BKMi  to  aH  classes  of  the  popalation  which  are  early  over-; 
worked,  and  may  he  seen  in  hideous  perfection  among  women 
who,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  labour  in  the 
fields.     They  become  old  and  car^-wom  at  a  very  young  age.; 

With  regard  to  the  mental' pecHliarities  of  the  colliers,  il; 
osrtainly  appears  that  they  are  not  a  reading  community;  and 
this  gentleman  (Mr.  Morrison)  adds-  quaintly  enough,  'that 
fliuch  cannot  be  expected  from  men  who  are  so  long  engaged 
in  very  hard  work  daily^  and  possess  but  v^y  indilferent  edu- 
cations,  if  it  be  remembered  hdw  many  educated  persons  will 
not  open  a  book  for  dhjs  tog^her  without  the  reasonable  ex- 
cuse of  the  pitman.'  The  young  child  may  daily  earn  from 
10^2.  to  18^.  to  add  lo  the  wages  of  his  father ;  and  this  is 
a  great  sum  to  forego  for  aludy  in^  the  school  instead  of  la^ 
bour  in  the  mine  :  hence  the  expediency  of  the  hour  carries 
tke  day  •  even  in  the  most  intelligent  districts  of  Scotland,  in 
the  nlidst  of  the  peasantry  that  produced  and  appreciated  Ro- 
bert Burn^^  we  find  the  autht>rs  of  the  '  New  Statistical  Ac-; 
count'  flIatMig  the  great. and  grpwing  reluctance  among  the 
eoUklra  to  s^re  their  ^  children  time-  for  any  .  schooling :  {*) 
thus  tbe.jFouilg  .collier  hoy  ibeqomefi- the  ignorant  and  power- 

(')  Bm,  fir  iatUneb,  •  M«v  S^afttti^ir  Actf«ari«  of  Ayr«liir«i  *  fi  te»     '  ;..    . 
TOL.  UU  50 
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All  taT«g€  io  good  time.  The  term  we  liaTe  appKed  fa  i 
not  ds  a  Bjnonjme  for  ferocity  so  muck  aa  of  inciTilisatiOii: 
for  no  one  can  read  these  reports  withoot  -coming  to  the  eon* 
dofion  that  there  is  a  large  fund  of  kindly  btiman-natare  in 
this  neglected  race.  ^  Thej  will  dispense  charity  largely, ' 
sajs  Mr.  Morrison,  *  bat  indiscreetly.  A  person  with  a  clean 
white  apron  and  three  small  children  at  his  side,  singing  a 
hymn  in  a  pit  Tillage,   will  be  loaded  with  alms. ' — >/pp.  I. 

p.  TO», 

Their  notion  of  acuCeness  is  that  of  all  ignorant  people, 
namely,  tricking,  which,  if  practiced  on  a  superior  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  community,  is  mire  io  meet  with  vast  ap« 
planse ;  yet,  though  petty  frauds  are  common,  it  is  not  so  aa 
Co  positive  theft.  *  A  person  residing  near  a  colliery  may 
never  lose  anything  of  great  value.  '^-*p.  729.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  remarkable  absence  of  great  crimes-*»though  little  it  to 
be  said  as  to  chastity  or  peacefulness ;  and  able*bodied  pnu* 
perism  is  unknown. 

Whenever  from  any  causes,  says  a  conunissioner ,.  the  col- 
Ker  is  *  unchained, '  the  poliee  are  on  the  alert  for  scenes  of 
riot  and  fight.  *  I  have  seen  a  dozen  pilch-battles  of  a  Christ- 
mas morning, '  says  another^  witness  (Laneashire).  And.  if  our 
limits  permitted,  we  oould-give  a  brief- accoiint  of  tUeir strike 
and  turn-out  in  1832,  affording  a  fine  canvass  for  all  the 
pecoIiarilieB  which  characterise  a  people  so  constituted  in  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  body  and  mind. 

Where  the  Wesleyans  have  laboured  with  most  success,  the 
pitmen  themselves  are  fond  of  being  preachers  and  holders- 
forth  ;  and  in  several  mines  swearing  is  punished  by  fine  or 
the  withdrawal  of  their  beer,  which  the  non-jurors  divide 
among  themselves. 

Bat  we  must  say  a  littte  more  as  to  the  physical  nature 
and  eflects  of  the  employment.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  comfort  of  the  miner  depends  on  the  space,  drainage,  and 
ventilation  of  Ws  *  house  ; '  that  as  to  space,  in  the  iMnseum 
coal  mines  no  more  is  eicavated  than  is  absolutely  requisite; 
and  that  if  the  passages  were  to  be  enlarged,  by  destroying 
the  hard  and  even  rocky  beds  containing  thii  coal»    the  mm 
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would  not  pay,  biit  mmt,  witk  all  its  iDbabManls,  be  aban- 
doned— at  least  tbls  ii  Ae  excoao  urged  for  working  many 
wretcbed  places. 

*  Th€  tnines  in  Shropshire  are  loo  low  for  men  to  do  such  work; 
some  are  no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  The  hoys  crawl 
4111  their  hands  and  knees/— Aeporf,  p.  67. 

Of  coarse  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  drag  a  basket  con- 
taining several  hundred  weight  of  coal  (hrough  sucb  a  pas- 
sage— *  bence  tbey  are  harnessed,  by  means  of  a  girdle'  and 
cbain,  to  the  carriage. '  The  labour  is  very  severe  ;  and  of- 
ten maims  and  cuts  tbe  flesb.  Dr.  Mitcbell  says  all  this  is 
borne  by  the  cbildren  in  general  witb  *  great  fortitude  and 
resignation. '  But  much  of  the  evidence  is  such  as  follows: — 

John  PearcCy  aged  12,  says:— '  Aheut  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  took 
to  girdle  and  chain.  I  don*t  like  it;  it  hurls  me;  it  ruhs  off  my 
skin :  I  crawled  on  hands  and  feet ;  I  often  knocked  my  back  against 
the  top  of  the  pit,  and  it  was  very  sore.  When  1  went  home  at- 
aight  I  oflen  aat  down  to  rest  roe  fay  the  way,  I  was  so  tired.  Th« 
work  made  me  look  mudi  older  than  I  was.  I  thought  if  I  kept 
at  this  work  I  should  be  nothing  at  all,  and  so  I  went  to  ihc  bank 
to  work.  I  think  it  great  hurt  to  a  boy  to  draw  the  same  as  « 
borse  draws.  A  great  many  boys  find  that  they  are  unable,  aad- 
give  over  drawing  witb  girdle  aad  chain.  It  is  hard^  very  hard. 
Sir,' 

Robert  Norths  aged  16:— <  Went  into  the  pit  at  seven  years  of  age 
to  fill  the  skips.  I  drew  about  twelve  months;  when  I  drew  bj 
tlie  girdle  and  chain  my  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down; 
I  durfrt  not  say  anything ;  if  we  said  anything  they,  the  butty,  and 
the  reeve  who  works  under  htm,  would  take  a  stick  and  beat  ua.. 
Men  could  not  do  the  work,  and  they  compelled  us.' 

*  I  wish,'  sayj  the  Sub-commissioner  L  M.  Fellowes,  •  to  call  ihe^ 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  pits  about  Brampton.  The  seams  are 
sO"tliin  that  several  have  only  a  two -feet  headway  to  all  the  work- 
tags;  they  are  worked  altogether  by  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years^ 
of  age,  oo  all  fours,  with  a  dog-belt  and  chain ;  the  passages  being 
neither  ironed  nor  wooded,  and  oflen  an  inch  or  two  thick  in  mud. 
In  Mr.  Barnes*s  pit  these  poor  boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with 
I  cwt.  of  coal  or  slack  sixty  times  a  day  sixty  yards,  and  the  emp- 
ty  harrows  back,  without  once  straightening  their  backs,  unless  they 
<^eose  to  stand  auder  ilie  shaft  and  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
beads  broken  by  a  coal  failing.  '-—Reportj  p.  71. 

Tke  ttktA  of  aaeh  ef  ertiona  at  taeb  aa  age  and  m  siieh  a 
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place  is  not  fia  surprising  aa^ii  is  i^hocking*  .^  Out  of  fire- 
children  that  I  e^mined  three  were  aot  qnlj  bow-legged,  hut 
their  arms  were  similarlj  bowed,  and  the  bodj  far  from 
being  well  developed.'  —  /.  M,  Fellowes^  App.,  Part.  II. 
p,  254, 

The  remedy  is  the  substitution  of  machinery,  especially  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  have  be^n  successful  in  Derbyshire, 
where,  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson  of  Alfreton,  says,  'he  should 
consV^r  it  inhuman  to  put  boys  to  such  work. '  The  seams, 
he  adds,  are  thirty-one  inches,  and  are  worked  by  a  wheel 
and  rope,  '  which  mode  we;  found  quite  convenient.  *  It  is, 
we  presume,  chiefly  in  small  pits,  or  those  of  owners  with 
little  Capital — or  where  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees— that  these — shall  we  term  them — atrocities  are  still  per- 
petrated :  Dr.  Mitchell,  at  least,  seems  to  believe  that  the 
large  capitalists  have  generally  abolished  the  girdle  and  chain 
and  substituted  the  railroad  and  the  '  dan, '  or  carriage. 

Another  aggravation  of  the  natural  hardships  of  a  miner's 
life  is  apprenticeship.  The  'butties'  of  Staffordshire  are  re- 
presented as  ransacking  the  workhouses  of  Walsall,  Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley,  6;g.  &c.,  for  stout  hoys  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  who  are  bound  to  them  for  twelve  years,  and 
give  up  all  their  wages  to  these  taskmasters.  While  the  boy's 
companions  are  earning  fourteen  shillings  a  week  he  gets  no- 
thing, and  is  sent  into  places  where  no  other  perspn  will  go. 
This  state  of  slavery  destroys  in  him  all  independence  of  spi- 
rit :  he  soon  becomes  vicious,  degraded,  reckless. 

The  treatment  of  these  lads  by  the  men  and  bigger  bovs 
about  them  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  race  inured  to 
toil  and  effort,  with  strong  passions,  and  strong  muscles,  /^njl 
in  a  savage  state.  Mr.  Scriven  s  account  of  one  apprentice 
would  seem  exaggerated  were  it  not  supported  by  eiamplos' 
of  equal  atrocity.  *  He  was  often  struck  with  the  pick;*  and 
Mr.  Scriven  ascertained  that  the  scar  he  saw  must  have  been 
a  legacy  from  this  instrument,  ^  which  had  pierced  the  large 
muscles,  and  must  all  but  have  penetrated  to  the  hip-joint.- 
The  skin  of  the  spine  was  scarred  over,  from  being  rubbed 
off  in  the  narrow  paasagea*  lhr»iigli  which  he  had  been  com- 
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p<dle4  to  draw  tba  coal?.  He  ran  away,  after  having  been, 
obliged  i04ea4  candles  and  sleep  in  the  'wastes,  but- ultiinate-i 
Ij  found  employment  and .  good  treatment  from  another  quar^ 
tar.  *-i^  Report^  pj  kS.  We  find  many  instances  of  reckless 
bfirtality;  ^  A  coal  is  sent  at  their  heads  ^^  a  gash  on  the 
hMd .  inade  with  a  pick— an  eye  knocked  ont-^ribs  broken  ;  * 
or  *  the  ass-stick,  as  big  as  my  thumb,  '  is  applied— ^n  shorty 
the  discipline,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  is  Spartan.  It 
,  is  pleaded  th»|  such  discipline  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  mine — that  it  is  not  exressWe — that,  if  it  were,  the  pa- 
rents and  relations  of  the  children  would  resent  it  or  remove 
them  ;  lastly — which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt — that  it  is 
against  the  wishes  and  positive  injunctions  of  the  proprietors* 
and  the  *  butties '  turn  off  those  proved  to  exercise  it. 

The  punishment  for  theft  is  unmerciful.  The  culprit's  hearf 
is  placed  between  the  legs  of  one  of  the  biggest  boys»  and 
each  boy  in  the  pit*--and  in  the  instance  quoted  there  were 
twenty — inflicted  tvrelve  strokes  on  the  loins  and  rump  with 
a  cat,  which  was  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  doctor  said  he 
could  not  snrvive-^but  he  did.  ^  It  is  a  general  punishment, 
for  the  oldest  colliers  bore  testimony  to  the  custom,  and  thought 
it  quite  justifiable.  ''-^{Report^  p.  hk,) 

If  there  was  anything  which  could  tinge  with  a  deeper  hue 
these  -scenes  and  deeds,  it  would  be  the  possibility  that  alt 
such  evils  might  be  inflicted  on  women  ;  and  so  they  are  in 
the  following  districts,  which  we  purposely  name:— 1.  West 
l^idtng  of  York,  southern  part ;  2.  Bradford  and  Leeds;  3.  Ha- 
Kfax  ;  k.  Lancashire  ;  5.  South  Wales  ;  6.  East  of  Scotland. 

In  the  last  of  those  provinces  the  whole  state  of  the  mine 
as  to  care,  ventilation,  draining,  and  as  to  employment  of 
women,  reads  so  miserably,  that  we  fain  would  hope  the  ac- 
count overdrav»rn. 

Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  Report,  writes  thus  of  the  employment 
of  women  : — 

'  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  in  their  coming  up  and  geiog 
down  the  shaft— in  the  mode.of  hurraing  or  thrusting— in  the  weight 
of  (?orves— or  in  the  dist&nceS  they  are  hurried— in  wages  or  dress: 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish   either  in  the  darkoeai  of  the 
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gates  (i.  e.  wajsj  in  which  they  labour,  t>r  iu  the  cabitts,  before  the 
broad  light  of  day,  an  atom  of  difference  between  one  aei  ifnd  aa^ 
other,  '-^pp.  11.  p.  73. 

Of  Ellison  Jack,  a  girl  11  years  old,  a  coal4iearer  al  Lo«i 
Head,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  '  the  Modem  Athens/ 
Hr.  Franks ,  a  sub*commissioner,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count :— 

'  '  She  has  first  to  ascend  a  nine-ladder  pit  to  the  first  rest :  •^eteii 
to  which  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  draw  up  the  baskets  or  tubs  of  coals 
filled  by  the  bearers.  She  then  takes  her  creel  (a  basket  formed  to 
the  bac)E,  not  unlike  a  cockle-shell  flattened  towards  the  neck,  so  as 
to  allow  lumps  of  coal  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shouU 
dersj,  and  pursues  her  journey  to  the  wall-face,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  the  room  of  work.  She  then  lays  down  her  basket,  into 
which  the  coal  is  rolled  —  and  it  is  frequently  more  than  one  man 
can  do  to  lift  the  burden  on  her  back—the  tugs  or  straps  are  placed 
over  the  forehead,  and  the  body  bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  io 
order  to  stiflen  the  arch.  Large  lumps  of  coal  are  then  placed  on 
the  neck,  and  she  then  commences  her  ^urney  with  her  burden  to 
the  pit  bottom,  first  hanging  her  lamp  to  the  cloth  crossing  her  head/— 
Report,  p.  93. 

This  one  journey  is  mounting  a  succession  of  ladders,  each 
eighteen  feet  high,  from  mainroad  to  mainroad,  till  she  comes 
to  the  pit  bottom,  where  her  load  is  to  be  cast.  The  height 
ascended  and  the  distance  of  the  road,  added  together,  ex* 
ceed  the  height  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  tugs  break,  and  the  load  falk  on  those  females 
who  are  to  follow. 

But  we  will  not  roulliply  these  spectacles  of  human  misery 
and  degradation ;  and  to  whom  can  they  be  traced  ?  Is  the 
contractor  alone  in  fault ?-^is  the  proprietor  scatheless?  Or 
shall  we  blame  the  parents  and  relations,  hy  whose  avarice 
and  improvidence,  according  to  Mr.  Suh-commissioner  Scrivea 
(p.  Iky  ^PP'  1)»  i^  almost  every  instance,  these  females  are 
thus  subjected  to  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  worst  kind? 
On  both  sides  the  guilt  is  great — very  great — but  surely  yastly, 
greater  in  him  who  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  poverty  for 
receiving  •  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. '  The  example  of  dis- 
continuing this  hateful  practice  has,  however,  been  set  in 
what  we  must  consider  as  the  very  worst  district.  No  sooner 
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did  tlie  thdii^ii^^toB  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  than  his  grace  commanded  its  utter  abolition  in  all 
his  collieries ;  aftd  the  same  eoorse  was  immediatelj  followed 
by  the  fimilj  of  Dundas  oC.Arniston^  and  others  of  his  neigh- 
bours : — 

*  Until  the  last  eight  months,  *"  s»ji  Willtam  *  [fanter,  overman 
hi  a  collierjr  at  Arniston ,  *  Wtfinen  and  lassies  wrought  below  in 
these  works,  w«ien  Mr.  Alexander  Mozton,  our  manager,  issued  an 
order  to  exclude  them  from  going  beiow>  having  some  months  prior 
given  intimation  of  the  same.  Women  always  did  the  lifting,  or 
heavy  part  of  the  work,  and  neither  they  nor  the  children  were 
treated  like  human  beings ;  nor  are  they  where  they  are  employed. 
Females  submit  Co  work  in  places  where  no  man  nor  even  lad  could 
be  got  to  labour  in:  they  work  in  had  roads  up  to  their  knees  in 
water,  in  a  posture  nearly  double:  they  have  swelled  ankles  and 
baunch«?s ,  and  are  prematurely  brought  to  the  grave,  or,  what  is 
worse,  a  lingering  existence.  Many  of  the  daughters  of  miners  are 
now  at  respectable  service.  I  have  two  who  are  in  families  at^  Leith, 
and  who  are  much  delighted  with  the  change. '— 76/V/.  p.  94. 

No. wonder !  And  we  trust  many  more  proprietors  will  now 
be  encouraged  to  follow  such  examples,  especially  as  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  able-bodied  husband  and  father  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  him  to  lose  anything  at  all  by  a  change 
so  beneficial  to  his 'wife  and  children. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  manager,  Mr.  James  Wright, 
says: — 

*  I  feel  conBdent  that  the  exclusion  of  females  will  advantage  the 
collier  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  and-  that  it.  will  force  the  alte- 
ration j  of  the  economy  of  the  mines.  Owners  will  be  compelled  to 
alter  their  system.  They  will  ventilate  better,  make  better  roads, 
and  so  change  the  system  as  to  enable  men  who  now  work  only 
three  or  four  days  a-week  to  discover  their  own  interest  in  regu- 
larly employing  ttietnseWes.  Since  young  chiLiren  and  fimaJes  have 
leet$  excf titled  J  ram  his  Gract*$  mines^  tve  ha^  never  had  occasion  lo 
increase  the  price  of  coal.' 

In  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Bamton's  mines  women  and  very  young 
ekiMrHi  haye,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  excluded.  See 
fhe  resnlls: — 

*  Men  labour  here,  on  an  ayerage,  tratn  eleven  to  twelve  days  in 
die  fortnight ;  whereas,  when  they  depended  on  their  wives  and 
children,  they  rarely  wnought  nine.    Colliers  are  now  stationary: 
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Ibe  woMea  theliisfirei  are  D}>poied  to  MoviDg  sinoB  thif  h^ft  Mi 
the  Jienefit  of  faooie. '--Apj^^  1.  fu  400*  '    .  ,; 

We  might  quote  libiiadaace  move  io  the  like  effiDct :  teveral 
witnefses  dwell  in  a  very  iouckingnuilinci' ion-  tfaie  eonseqtieii^ 
ces  of  the  mother  and  elder  daughters  of  a  family  beiag  in 
the  pit,  while  the  infants  are  surrendered  to  strange  hands. 
What  can  be  looked  for  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  early 
education?  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  use  the-  term  at  all. 
But  while  there  is  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  ettent  of 
(he  mischief,  and  possibility  of  stopping  it,  some  apparently 
weIl«disposed  managers  urge  (he  necessity  of  proceeding  gra- 
dually. A  warning,  they  say,  of  perhaps  two  years  must  ht 
given,  in  order  that  families  may  prepare  for  a  change  !a 
many  of  their  arrangements,  and  especially  that  young  girls 
may  have  lime  to  make  some  preparation,  for  entering  on  du- 
ties and  services  of  a  new  description.  Others,  agaia,  dwell 
on  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  obstinate  Arif-will  and  pre- 
fBdkt  of  the  colltef-clan  on  tbis  subjects  t4r  example,-  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Bantoskine,  a  proprietor  and  managed,  says :  *^ 
'•  ^thete  is  no  p6wer  lit  preseA^'eiii^Rg  ifi  ihe  masters  to  fr^evetit 
obrldreD  benig  carried  do^tf.  Those  vbo.  attempt  tb^  impravcmeat 
of  miners  need  much  patience:  loog-rooted  ^eglqct  has  render^ 
them  eycessively  clannish,  and  they  unite  in  fiiecret  lo^  discomfit  any 
proposed  new  arrangement.  They  hold  secret  conclaves  in  mines, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  which  are  injurious  and  absiirdl*  — ' 
App.  L  p.. 400.  , 

We  should  have  thought  that  what  had  been  done  by  one 
proprietor  might  have  seethed  feasible  to  another.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  mines  are  owned  by  persons, 
of  moderate,  and  perhaps  encumbered  e^rtate ;  and  when  the 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  less  ricb  prc^rietor  to  exclude 
.  fchildr^n  under  a  certain  age  and  females  from  the  mine,  ^he 
has  been  in  peril  of  ^  losing  his  best  workmen.  *  (App.  I. 
p.  kW.)  Hence  the  eagerness  of  Mir.  Wilson^  and  others  that 
ttis  wholesome  measure  should  be  inittated  by  gorcrnffieni 
and  made  compulsory  on  all"— so  precluding  the  postfbiiity  iU 
the  collier's  finding  another  sjave-market  whither  to:iranflport 
himself  with  his  wife  and  children  when  his  own  has  dared 
to  denounce  his  traffic  in  their  fl^h  and  blood. 
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We  may  liere  again  cite  the  respectable  manager  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collieries  : — 

*  I  would  he  against  the  interference  of  legislature  in  any  case  but 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  here  I  conceive  it  to  be  their 
imperative  duty.  If  a  measure  were  passed  enacting  that  no  females 
were  to  be  employed  in  our  pits  at  all,  no  boys  allowed  to  go  down 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  only  then  if  they  can  both  read  and 
write— in  all  cases  the  work  limited  each  day  to  ten  hours— if  such 
a  measure  were  to  pass,  I  do  not  know  a  greater  boon  that  could 
be  conferred,  not  only  on  the  mining  population,  but  on  the  pro- 
prietors of  Scotland.  The  latter  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  many  of  them  are  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  collier  population  on  their  proper- 
ties; but  others  are  indifferent,  and  however  much  individuals  may 
(io  as  individuals,  no  measure  can  be  effectual  which  does  not  extend, 
over  the  whole. '—A pp.  L  p.  407. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  George  Grant  Suttie,  Bart.,  is  equally 
forcible : —  • 

*  I  have  no  control  over  the  colliers  in  my  employment.  I  beg 
leave  to  state  to  you  that  the  employment  of  women  in  the  mines 
of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  depreciate  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  collier  population,  and  that  to  remedy  this 
evil  a  legislative  enactment  is  required.'— A  pp.  I.  p.  470. 

He  adds,  that  though  the  gains  of  the  colliers  are  double 
that  of  the  agricultural  population,  yet  their  comforts  are  less, 
as  indicated  by  their  houses — for  the  wife  is  absent — and  fre- 
quently the  fathers  remain  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
while  the  mothers  and  the  children  are  in  the  pit. 

It  would  be  unfair  if  we  were  to  omit,  however,  the  rea- 
sons advanced  in  favour  of  letting  children  at  a  ^ery  young 
age  descend  into  the  mines.  They  are  briefly  these  : — 1.  That 
in  many  mines  the  seams  are  too  thin  to  be  worked  by  any 
but  very  young  boys.  2.  That  unless  sent  down  very  young  a 
boy  could  not  learn  how  to  work.  3.  That  many  parents 
could  not  support  the  children  unless  this  were  allowed. 
k.  That  accidents  are  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  anything  but 
rare  for  a  wife  and  a  mother  to  become  a  widow,  and  there- 
fore wholly  dependent  on  her  children's  exertions  for  subsis- 
tence:   to    prevent  such   from  availing   themselves   of  them 
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woald  be  to  pass  a  sentence  of  absolute  starvation  : — for  in- 
stance, in  one  small  village  (Banton  in  Scotland)  there  are 
forty  widows  kept  from  applying  to  the  Kirk  Se^on  by  the 
earnings  of  their  children.  (App.  I.  p.  486.)  5.  That  at  pre- 
sent there  are  twelve  years  of  boys'  labour — supposing  them 
to  enter  at  eight  and  not  to  become  hewers  till  they  be  twenty 
years  of  age.  If  you  forbid  the  entrance  into  the  mine  till 
the  boy  is  ten  years  old,  there  will  only  be  ten  years  of 
boys'  labour.  The  effect  will  be  tantamount  to  diminishing 
the  number  of  boys,  so  that  where  twelve  used  to  find  em- 
ployment only  ten  would  now  do  so. 

The  reader  must  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  above  argu- 
naents,  which  afford  a  fine  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  ex- 
pediency-monger and  the  casuist,  as  to  whether  the  displace- 
ment of  capital,  and  therefore  of  labour,  might  not  lead  to 
greater  misery  than  tlyit  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided  : — 
whether  the  shulting-up  the  small-seamed  collieries,  Which  are 
often  the  best  coal — and  which,  or  some  of  them,  can  only 
be  wrought  by  very  young  creatures — would  not  enhance  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  on  the  due  supply  of  which,  it  may 
be  readily  shown,  the  life  of  the  community  at  large  hinges 
more  entirely  than  on  anything  save  food. 

We  proceed  to  another  point.  The  influence  of  man  on  his 
fellow-men  may  or  may  not  be  kindly  ;  but  that  of  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  which  surround  the  miner  is  quite  appal- 
ling ;  and  even  through  the  stiff  and  bald  detail  of  the  Sub- 
commissioners  there  are  touches  of  reality  which  transcend  all 
imagination.  '  The  life  of  a  collier, '  says  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, '  is  of  great  danger  both  for  man  and  child — a  col- 
lier is  never  safe  after  he  is  swung  off  to  be  let  down  the 
pit. '  He  is  in  danger,  in  the  first  place,  from  fire  in  its 
most  frightful  form,  assuming  a  character  which  the  sublime 
language  of  Milton  can  scarcely  depict — 

*  Floods  aad  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire.  * 

When  the  ventilation  of  a  colliery  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come bad,  a  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  accumu- 
lates in  the    *  wastes, '    and    ignites  on    the  first    approach  of 
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anj  ligbl*  save  the  blessed  Davj-lamp :  the  whole  mine  is 
instantly  filled  wilh  terriiic  flashes  of  lightning,  the  expanding 
fluid  driving  before  it  a  roaring  whirlwind  of  flaming  air, 
which  tears  up  everything — scorching  some  to  a  cinder,  bu- 
rying others  under  enormous  rocks  and  fragments  shaken  from 
the  roofs  and  passages — and  then,  thundering  up  the  shaft, 
wastes  its  volcanic  fury  in  a  thick  discharge  of  dust,  stones, 
and  the  mangled  limbs  of  men  and  horses.  One  of  these  ex- 
plosions took  place  at  the  moment  that  some  of  the  miners 
were  swinging  down  into  the  pit :  the  force  of  the  wind  blew 
them  back  into  the  air.  One  or  two  fell  on  the  bank,  and 
.  were  saved  ;  but  the  rest  were  again  precipitated  into  the  shaft. 

The  author  of  the  ^  History  of  Fossil  Fuel '  has  given  a  mi- 
nute account  of  a  catastrophe,  of  which  the  main  points  are 
the  following. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  25th  May,  1812,  121  men  were  in 
the  Felling-  Colliery,  when  a  terrible  ei^plosion  was  heard  ;  a 
slight  earthquake  was  felt  half  a  mile  round ;  a  cloud  of  dust 
rose  high  into  the  air,  and,  borne  away  by  a  strong  west  wind, 
fell  in  thick  showers  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
causing  a  darkness  like  twilight  at  the  village  of  Heworth. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  was  heard,  a  crowd  of  the  rela 
tions  of  the  colliers  rushed  to  the  pit.  The  men  worked  the 
*  gin  '  with  astonishing  expedition,  and,  letting  down  the  rope, 
rescued  32  |)ersons,  of  whom  three  (boys)  died' in  a  few  hours. 
An  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  says  that  the  shrieks, 
wringing  of  hands,  and  howling  were  indescribable :  they  who 
had  their  friends  restored  to  them  seemed  to  sufTer  as  much 
from  excess  of  joy  as  they  had  lately  done  by  grief.  But  these 
were  the  few.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  those 
who  did  not  appear :  within  a  few  hours  eight  or  nine  bold 
men  descended  into  the  pit-bottom,  but  found  that  the  entrance 
into  the  workings,  or  galleries,  was  impeded  by  an  upright 
column  of  smoke,  which  convinced  them  that  the  mine  was  on 
fire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  '  viewers '  assured  the  people 
that  all  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  and  that  the  only  thing  left  was 
to  extinguish  the  ignited  coals  by  closing  up  the  mine '  itself* 
£ach  proposition  to  this  eflect  was  met  with  yells  of  'Murder^' . 
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from  the  kindred,  followed  by  symptoms  of  determined  resis- 
tance. Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  while  the  widows  and 
orphans  never  ceased  to  hover  about  the  pit  mouth  in  the  hope 
to  hear  some  cry  for  succour — but  all  was  silent  as  death  ;  and 
at  length  the  shaft  was  permitted  to  be  hermetically  closed.  It 
was  re-opened  on  the  8th  of  July,  on  which  day  a  great  con- 
course assembled  to  witness  this  service  of  danger — some  curi- 
ous only,  but  the  greater  part  came,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
broken  hearts,  to  seek  a  father,  a  son,  or  husband — constables 
were  appointed  to  keep  off  the  crowd — and  two  surgeons  were 
on  the  spot,  in  case  of  accidents.  Eight  men  at  a  time  des- 
cended, who  remained  Tour  hours  in,  and  eight  hours  out  of  the 
mine.  When  the  first  shift  of  men  came  up^  a  message  was 
sent  for  coffins  ;  those  which  had  been  prepared  were  sent  in 
cart-loads  through  the  village  of  Low  Felling.  As  soon  as  the 
cart  was  seen,  the  women  rushed  out  of  their  houses  with 
shrieks  which  were  heard  to  a  great  distance.  The  bodies 
were  found  most  of  them  marked  by  fire — some  scorched,  and 
dry  as  mummies.  In  one  place  twenty  were  crammed  in  ghastly 
confusion — some  torn  to  pieces — while  others  appeared  lui- 
scathed,  and  in  attitude  as  if  overpowered  by  sleep.  It  was  only 
by  some  article  of  clothing— a  shoe— or  by  some  token,  as  a 
tobacco-box — that  many  friends  could  recognise  the  corpse.  A 
neat  pyramid,  nine  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  and  ages  of 
eighty-nine  sufferers,  is  placed  over  one  huge  grave  in  Heworth 
chapel-yard. 

One  would  think  that  the  memory  of  one  such  catastrophe 
would  sulBce  as  a  warning  against  all  carelessness.  The  same 
book,  however,  gives  a  long  succession  of  equally  horrid  events; 
and  yet  all  the  sub-commissioners  were  struck  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  miners— one  was  obliged,  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, to  knock  the  Davy  lamp  out  of  the  hands  of  his  guide, 
who  chose  in  a  most  suspicious  place  to  trim  it,  by  exposing 
the  flame  without  the  protecting  wirework  to  the  gas.  An- 
other, on  whom  probably  a  practical  joke  was  played,  seems 
to  have  been  much  horrified  at  the  miners,  '  who,^by  way  of 
amusement,  would  inflate  the  mouth  with  a  suflicient  quantity 
to  produce  a  stream,  by  contracting  the  lips,  and  setting  fire  to 
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it,  as  from  an  Argand  burner,  to  the  great  glee  of  others  who 
looked  on.' — [Report,  p.  137.)  Another  of  these  gentlemen 
was  bid  to  walk  with  his  candle  exactly  opposite  his  breast; 
for  above  him  was  a  layer  of  wildfire,  and  below  another  of 
choke-damp,  the  intermediate  stratum  being  alone  respirable, 
the  specific  gravities  of  each  determining  its  position.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  northern  mines  that  these  gases  abound  in  such 
quantities,  that  nothing  but  the  fullest  ventilation  could  per- 
mit their  being  worked  at  all.  Some  of  the  mines  of  Scotland 
are,  however,  just  sufficiently  aired  to  prevent  actual  explosion 
— no  thought  being  given  to  render  the  atmosphere  incapable 
of  producing  chronic  disease,  and  so  shortening  life.  Perhaps 
the  argumentum  ad  crumenam  may  have  more  weight  than 
that  ad  hominem :  it  is  proved  that  economy  of  material  is 
much  greater  where  the  mine  is  thoroughly  ventilated  than 
where  it  is  not,  as  there,  in  consequence  of  dampness,  the 
wood-work  and  machinery  rot  away  '  in  half  the  time. '  On 
the  same  principle  of  sheer  economy,  leaving  all  the  mere  hu- 
manity part  out  of  the  question  as  a  trifle,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  a  little  surprise  at  the  inconsistency  of  expending 
150,000/.  in  sinking  a  shaft,  paying  enormous  sums  for  ma- 
chinery, and  the  furnishing  and  draining  a  mine — and  though 
fully  aware  that  the  whole  may  be  blown  to  pieces  if  a  trap- 
door be  left  open  '  five  minutes ' — yet  confiding  that  risk  to 
the  care  and  good  sense  of  children  aged  from  Jii^e  to  seven 
years!! — (See  Report,  p.  IW.) 

'  Dr.  Walsh  has  thus  described  two  of  the  less  common  harbingers 
of  choke-damp  and  tire-damp,  those  ministers  of  death,  whose  ap- 
proach is  frequently  as  insidious  as  it  is  destructive.  «At  onetime, 
an  odour  of  the  roost  fragrant  kind  is  diflfused  through  the  mine, 
resembling  the  scent  of  the  sweetest  flowers;  and  while  the  miner 
is  inhaling  the  bnlmy  gale,  he  is  suddenly  struck  down  and  expires 
in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  enjoyment :  at  another,  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  globe  of  air  enclosed  in  a  filmy  case  ,*  and  while  he.  is 
gazing  on  the  light  and  beautiful  object  floating  along,  and  is  temp- 
ted to  take  it  in  his  hand,  it  suddenly  explodes,  and  destroys  him 
and  his  companions  in  an  instant. » ^^Hi&tory  of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  256. 

Anotl^r  of  the  awful  effects  produced  by  the  element  is 
when  the  mine,   that  is  the  coal  itself,  takes  fire.     Once  igni- 
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ted,  it  will  go  on  burning  for  years,  naj,  centuries — as  wit- 
ness Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire,  or  Dudley  in  Worcester 
shire,  where 

^  Smoke  may  be  seen  distinctly  issuing  at  more  places  than  one,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  one  ot  the  wells  the  water  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
be  used  for  washing  and  culinary  purposes.  Smoke  and  steam  issue 
i'rom  the  crevices  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  on  holding  the 
hand  to  the  place  the  stones  are  felt  warm,  as  also  the  steam  is- 
suing. This  part  'of  the  town  is  built  over  a  pit,  from  which  the 
^ood  coal  has  been  long  extracted,  and  what  is  now  on  fire  is  the 
slack  or  small  coal  left  behind.  If  a  shaft  were  attempted  to  be 
opened  the  flames  would  burst  forth.  *  —  (Dr.  Mitchelly  jipp'  1.,  p.4.J 

The  combustion  is  generally  spontaneous,  but  it  may  and 
has  arisen  through  carelessness  —  or  wilfulness,  as  in  1833  in 
one  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  collieries. 

Many  of  the  mines  not  only  have  encroached  on  the  pene- 
tralia of  earth,  but  have  been  extended  under  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers or  the  ocean  itself ;  and  we  find  in  our  own  time  not  a 
few  instances  where  the'  waters  have  broken  loose  and  filled 
tbem. 

^It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  sdund  and  appearance  of 
an  instantaneous  rushing  of  a  large  body  of  water  into  the  workings 
must  be  awful  indeed  to  those  ingulphed  therein— particularly  when 
the  lights  are  mostly  or  entirely  extinguished  !  One  of  the  earliest 
boyish  impressions  which  the  writer  retains  is  connected  with  an 
event  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  a  Yorkshire  colliery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  18o5.  The  bottom  of  a  large  dam  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  poured  its  contents  into  the  mine  beneath:  one  of 
the  colliers,  recording  the  deliverance  of  himself  and  fellows  in 
verse,  the  mediocrity  of  whij:h  was  relieved  by  the  real  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occurrence,  tlius  sang:  — 

*<iU  early  in  the  morning  was  our  troubles  did  begin; 
Near  two  o'clock,  we  understand,  the  waters  rushed  in  : 
Then  many  waded  in  the  deep  in  such  a  wretched  plight. 
Their  case  it  dreary  was  indeed— they  had  no  kind  of  light! 
To  hear  the  cries,  and  see  the  tears  on  this  occasion  shed. 
The  tragic  scene,  it  was  enough  to  cause  the  heart  to  bleed  r 
But  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  from  whom  we  draw  our  breath, 
Beheld,  and  by  his  Providence  preserved  us  all  from  death, »&.c.' 
--HisUiry  of  Fossil  Fne^^  pp.  250,  251. 

In  Mr.  Curwen's  great  pit  at  Workington,  which  ^s  car- 
ried two  miles  under  the  sea,    it   was   observed  by   the  men 
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that  the 'mine  had  been  oozing  salt  water  for  some  time,  and 
some  of  them  got  away,  but  in  the  night,  the  'single  night' 
of  the  28th  July  1837,  the  sea  broke  in,  and  none  were  ever 
found  to  tell  how  it  happened.  The  bodies  even  were  never 
recoTered—- and  so  the  funeral  service  was  read  over  the  pit- 
moiith.  The  spot  where  the  water  broke  fn  was  discernible 
in  the  sea  by  the  blackness  of  the  wares.  The  mine  had  been 
worked  fifty  years,  and  its  excavations  took  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  be  filled.— {^epo/t^  p.  145.) 

In  June,  1833,  Mr.  Montgomery,  banker  in  Irvine,  while 
fishing  in  the  Gamock,  observed  a  gurgling  motion  in  its  cur- 
rent, which,  though  first  mistaken  by  him  for  salmon-leaps, 
soon  led  to  the  suspicion  of  its  true  cause,  and,  accordingly 
the  neigbbouring  headsman  of  the  mine  was  warned  —  he^ 
however,  was  at  first  slow  to  believe  ~  but  the  men  below 
heard  the  gurgling  of  the  waters — and  were  only  dragged  out, 
pursued  by  the  waves,  when  these  had  risen  up  to  their  necks. 
At  first  tbe  river  ran  smooth,  but  rapidly ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  a  portion  of  the  mine  sunk,  and  the  stream 
disappeared,  leaving  its  bed  dry  for  a  mile.  The  pressure  in. 
the  pits  became  so  great  from  the  whole  workings  of  the 
mines,  which  extended  over  '  many  miles, '  being  filled,  ihat 
the  air,  pent  up  between  the  waters  and  the  crust  of  over-: 
Ijing  earth,  burst  through,  '  and  many  acres  of  ground  were 
lo  be  seen  all  at  once  bubbling  up  like  the  boiling  of  a  caul- 
dron. '  Immense  quantities  of  sand  and  water  were  thrown 
up  for  five  hours,  and  fell  like  showers  of  rain.  '  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  of  Bartonholme,  Longford,  Snodgrass,  and 
Nethermains,  were  laid  under  water,  by  which  calamity  from 
five  to  six  hundred  persons  were  deprived  of  employment,  and 
the  extensive  colliery  works  so  injured  as  to  prefclude  all  hope 
of  their  ever  being  restored  to  their  former  slate. ' —  Hisiorj 
of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  250.) 

But  there  is  a  class  of  accidents  far  more  frequent  than 
these  atirful  visitations  of  elemental  agents.  The  descent  into 
shafts  is  in  the  richer  mines  managed  by  steam  machinery — 
in  the  less  wealthy  by  the  '  gin  '  or  wheel  worked  by  a 
horse — and  in  the  poorest  by  a  wheel  worked  by  hand,  such 
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as  that  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells.  In  all  these  the 
frightful  accident  has  occurred  'of  the  load  being  ^  wound 
over, '  and  the  men  pitched  down  the  shaft.  This  happened 
in  one  instance  from  the  little  boy  whom  the  proprietors  era- 
ploy  at  7.y.  a  week -r- in  order  to  save  the  additional  23j., 
which  would  have  to  he  paid  to  a  man  fit  for  such  a  duty 
— ^neglecting  to  stop  the  steam-engine  in  time,  his  attention 
being  attracted  by  '  a  mouse  on  the  hearth  ! ! '  —  {Report^ 
p.  ikk.)  The  motive  of  economy  is  that  assigned  in  the 
Evidence;  and  it  states  the  exact  saving  as  above. 

Another  class  of  accidents  arise  from  carelessness  and  want 
of  due  inspection  as  to  the  ropes  and  tackle  of  descent.  Then 
again  the  shaft,  which  should  be  well  lined,  is  in  the  poorer 
mines  but  negligently  protected;  and  a  small  stone  loosened 
from  its  side,  or  flung  from  the  pit-mouth,  suffices,  with  the 
impetus  of  descent,*  to  kill.  The  corves,  which  ought  to  be 
shedded  over,  are  often  open.  The  pit-mouths,  which  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  hinder  people  falling  down 
them  at  night,  are  not  unfrequently  unguarded— not  so  much 
from  the  fault  of  the  proprietors,  as  because  the  people  will 
steal  the  bricks  for  their  own  use.  There  are  some. painful 
descriptions  scattered  among  the  Reports  of  deaths  arising  from 
falling  in  of  the  roofs,  when  economy  tempts  to  remove  the 
pillars  that  have  supported  them.  Sometimes,  after  such  ope- 
rations, a  very  unexpected  mode  of  filling  up  these  galleries 
takes  place  spontaneously-«the  floors  are  pressed  up  towards 
the  roof-*-or,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  terms  it,  ^  the  earth  is 
on  the  move '  There  are  innumerable  sources  of  danger  to 
the  drii^erSy  from  accidents  peculiar  to  them;  and,  finally, 
there  is  no  peril  common  to  any  other  adventurous  profession 
from  which  the  miner  is  exempt. 

The  historian  of  'Fossil  Fuel'  has  a  note  (p.  291)  which 
we  cannot  but  quote  : — 

*  There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  persons,  sailors  themselves  nol  ex- 
cepted, who  have  greater  reason  to  live  in  constant  readiness  to  en- 
counter sudden  death  than  the  colliers  who  work  in  some  of  our 
deep  and  impure  mines.  The  following  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  prevalence  of  pious  sentiments  under  circumstances  of  ejcrucia- 
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tisg  trial  :-^ III  one  of^  the  Newcastle  collieries,  thirty-five  men  and 
forty-one  boys  died  by  suiTocation,  or  were  starved  to  death;  one  of 
the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  bible  by  his  side,  and  a  tin  box 
such  as  colliers  use  ;  within  the  lid  he  had  contrived  to  engrave 
with  the  point  of  a  nail  bis  last  message  to  his  parent  and  brother : 
•  Fi'et  Hot,  Ifoy  dear  lAotber,  for  we  are  singiog  the  praises  of  God 
while  we  have  time.  Mother,  follow  God,  more  than  ever  I  did. 
Joseph,  think  of  God,  and  be  kind  to  poor  mother. »'— p.  291. 

The  miners,  while  '  undergoing, '  tap  the  seam  with  their 
picks,  to  ascertain  if  it  rmgs  clear  or  sounds  cracked.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  them  as  quitting  their  work, 
lighting  their  pipes ^  and  holding  a  consultation^^Qthers  flying 
precipitately  from  the  falling  masses  which  would ,  and  often 
do,  crush  them.  They  usually  have  good  warning  of  such 
catastrophes  by  '  the  groaning  4)f  the  earth, '  but  often  enough 
neglect  the  awful  voice.  The  hewer  may  be  seen  lying  at 
full  length  cutting  away  -,  and  though  provided  with  all  the 
timber  ready  at  hand  to  prop  up  and  render  his  work  safe, 
neglecting  the  means  which  are  to  prevent  eight  or  ten  tons 
of  coal  falling  in  any  instant  on  him.  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  men  living  amid  such  constant  dangers  should  be  callous, 
-  or  what  appears  callous  to  a  sub-commissioner,— startled  at 
three  or  four  urchins  jumping,  with  fearless  certainty  of  foot 
and  eye,  from  the  bank  into  a  oorve  about  to  descend; — or 
that  occasionally  some  lad  of  an  engine-keeper,  having  been 
well  thrashed  by  a  hewer,  should  so  manage  the  machinery 
as  ,to  let  his  enemy  in  the  corve  drop  with  imminent  risk  of 
life  from  breakage  of  the  rope  to  which  the  man  clings?  The* 
minds  of  such  people  become  familiarized  with  death,  and 
the  ever-recurrrag  accidents  are  speedily  forgotten  :      ' 

'  '  There  would  be  more  feeling  a  hundred  time9, '  says  the  Chief- 
Coostahltt  at  Oldham ,  *  if  a  policeman  were  to  kill  a  dog  in  th^ 
streets  than  about  killing  a  collier.  They  are  quite  an  uneducat^ 
set  of  people^  who  go  to  cockpits,'  and  ra  es,  and  fights,  and  many 
are  gamblers  and  drinkers.  There  are  so  many  killed,  that  it  .be- 
comes quite  customary  to  expect  such  things.  In  a  day  or  two's 
time  even  a  nuin*s  wife  and  children  seem  to  have  forgatten  it.  The 
chicf^t  talk  is  just  at  the  moment,  until  the  body  gets  home,  «b4 
then  people  feel,  vOh  it  is  only  a  collier  !»*— f Report,  p.  144.) 

With  respect  ta  the  general  effect  of  mining  Uh^nr  on  the 
VOL.  m.  ^  59 
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human  frame,  this  Report  states,  in  conchision,  that  the  work 
in  a  well-regulated  coal-mine  is  not  only  not  injurious  but 
healthful,  developing  and  expanding  the  bod;  into  forms, 
which  oiie  of  the  sub-commissioners  compares  to  the  finest 
models  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
LeicestershTre,  and  in  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  the  men  arc 
described  as  strong  and  powerful,  Miving  like  fighting-cocks;' 
presenting  '  in  the  broad  and  stalwart  frame  of  the  swarthy 
collier  as  he  stalks  home,  all  grime  and  muscle,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  puny,  pallid,  starveling,  little  ^weaver;  with 
his  dirty  white  apron  and  feminine  look. ' — [Report,  p.  163.) 

Whatever  the  imagination  may  picture  as  to  the  interior  of 
a  mine,  the  reality  turns  out  to  be  far  from  frightful,  where 
this  speculation  is  conscientimisly  worked  ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  passages  are  sufficiently  high  not  to  keep  the  body 
bent,  the  air  sufficiently  pure  to  sustain  health  amid  the  gi- 
gantic efforts  the  miner  must  make,  the  temperature  salubri- 
ous, and  all  t)ther  appurtenances  fit  and  matching.  This  is 
what  a  mine  should  be,  and  what  many  ought  to  be,  and 
could  be,  if  the  eye  of  public  opinion  and  the  hand  of  the^ 
law  were  directed  aright.  But  this  they  are  not ;  and  so  we 
have  descriptions  of  people  working  in  passages  like  drains : 
yet  even  here  we  should  beware  of  drawing  too  broad  con- 
clusions— true  words  may  paint  falsely.  A  person  working 
twelve  hours  a-day  up  to  his  knees  in  wet  and  muck  would 
speedily  die — above  ground  ;  but  the  uniform  temperature  of 
the  mine,  with  even  inefficient  ventilation,  removes  very  much 
of  the  dangers  of  what  reads  like  constant  exposure  to  wet. 
On  the  whole  it  is  rather  to  the  over-work  than  to  anything 
else  that  most  of  the  constitutional  damages  to  the  frame  may 
be  traced — although  a  bad  atmosphere  will  of  course  largely 
complicate  the  result. 

Where  the  work  is  excessive,  and  beyond  the  physical  pow- 
ers, it  retards  puberty,  shortens  manhood,  and  brings  on 
premature  old  age  ;  and  the  instances  are  numerous  of  this 
exhausting  labour  in  young  children,  who  are  to6  tired,  to  do 
anything  but  sleep.  '  One  man  remembers  he  has  many  a 
time  dropt  to  deep  with  the  meat  in  his  mouth. '    '  Mothers 
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my  ihtti  their  children  come  home  so  stiff  and  lirod  that  thej 
are  oUiged  to  lift  them  into  hed  '^ '  are  too  tired  to  speak ' 
^^*  fall  asleep  before  they  can  eat. their  suppers. '  There  art 
instailces  detailed  where  a  carded  spine  and  abscesses  of  tha 
hip-joiat  did  not  shield  the  worker  from  labour*— diseases  which 
exhaustion  and  a  wet  mine  would  readily  induce,  (Report^ 
p.  177,)  At  p.  179,  the  witness  says,  ^  1  hate  often  seen 
Ibem  lying  on  the  floor  fast  asleep:  then  they  fall  asleep  in 
the  pit,  and  are  killed  by  waggons  running  over  them. ' 

The  first  direct  effect  of  over-work  is  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  muscles  ;  '  those  of  the  back 
stand  out  like  ropes. '  The  collier-boys  were  therefore  found- 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  callings  in  this  respect.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  development  in  one  set  of  organs 
is  diminution  in  another ;  and  hence,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  colliers  arc  described  as  a  '  stunted  race : '  the  exceptions 
are  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Ireland.  A  third  effect 
of  over-work  is  early  decay  of  the  organ  over-worked — in  the 
collier,  therefore,  of  the  muscular  system. 

»  *  After  they  arc  turned  forty -five  or  fifty  tbey  walk  home  from 
their  work  like  cripples,  stiffly  stalking  along,  often  leaning  on  sticks. 
Where  ibe  lowness  of  the  gates  induces  a  very  bent  posture,  I  have 
observed  an  inward  curvature  of  the  spine;  and  chicken-breasted 
chtldreo  are  \ery  coraa[u>o  in  low,  thin  cosd-mmes.*  ^  {&ep<Hi, 
p.  185.) 

This  decrepitude  is  common,  however,  to  many  other  classes 
than  miners:  indeed  any.  tribe  of  mechanics  may  be  known 
by  their  forms  as  modified  by  their  trade. 

All  these  varied  circumstances  and  modified  results  must  be 
candidly  considered.   As  we  said  at  the  outset,  there  are  great, 
evils  and  dangers  in  many  other  callings,    which  might   per 
haps,   if  reported  on  by  a  set  of  gentlemen,    however  honest 
and  sincere,    appear  actually  crammed  with  mere  misery  and. 
oppresdoB,  yet  which  are  not  de  facto   inconsistent  with   a 
fair  average  of  well-being.    Many  trades,  and  professions  too,' 
are  undoubtedly  unfavourable  to  length  of  days.   The  colliers 
are  not  cut  off  nearly  so  soon  as  some  other  classes — yet  they, 
generally  speaking,   are  a  short-lived    people.     At  forty  they 
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are  incapable  of  work  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordabira*-^^  ara 
regolar  old  men,  as  inuoh  as  some  at  eighty;'  at  fifCji  in 
Warwickshire.  In  Derbyshire  the  coUier  b  aged  at  forty; 
and  Ihe  loader,  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty.  (P.  19S.) 
And  so  18  it  wherever  we  track  them.  As  a  race,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  extinct  at  fifty-five.  There  are  only  half  as 
many  old  men  above  seventy  among  colliers  as  among  agri- 
oolturists ;  and  twice  as  many  deaths  by  accidents.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  collier  is  fond  of  his  colliery,  preferring  it  to 
every  other  calling ;  and,  if  he  quit  his  mine  for  a  time, 
speedily  returns  to  it.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  and  rough 
enjoyment,  *and  independence,  makes  him  gamble  with  life. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  one  or  two  examples  more  of 
the  good  that  may  be  done  by  the  proprietor,  where  he  se- 
riously turns  his  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  his  miners.  And» 
first,  look  at  the  collier  population  of  Alloa,  amounting  to 
1100,  as  afiected  by  the  kind  exertions  of  their  landlord,  the 
late  Earl  of  Mar.  He  gave  them  the  means  of  education, 
improved  their  cottages,  encouraged  gardening,  prohibited  the 
wives  working  in  the  mines;  'and  so,'  says  Mr.  John  Craich, 
'  raised  their  character  in  a  wonderful  degree. '  The  provi- 
dent society  of  the  Alloa  Colliery  has  at  present  1200/.  in  the 
banki 

The  present  Earl  of  Elgin  had  for  many  years  before  his 
fathers  death  the  management  of  the  property  in  Scotland; 
and  under  his  eye  an  improved  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  the.  collieries.  James  Grier,  manager,  says  Hhal 
twenty-five  years  ago  few  persons  thought  themselves  safe 
near  the  spot  after  dark  ;  now  a  more  sober  set  of  workmen 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland. '—-^/3>p.  I.  p.  497. 

Another  witness  says:  — 

•  With  respect  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  collier  I  can  affirm 
they  are  much  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago :  formerly 
their  food  nnd  clothing  were  of  the  commonest  description,  hut  now 
a  collier's  family,  if  careful,  eat  of  the  beit  and  most  wholesottie 
food,  and  have  the  clothing  of  the  first  rale  merchant  of  twenty 
years  ago. '' 

It  is  particularly  satisfactory    to  quote  such  examples  from 
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ScoUawtt  wherQ  ceriaiKlj  thej  were  and  «re  most  needed : 
kul  yr%  are  bouad^  to  saj  that  tlie  letllement  of  the  legidative 
qoestioii  as  to  miners  must  be  infinitely  more  diflicalt  as  re* 
gards  that  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  evils  of 
(he  want  of  a  liberal  and  uniform  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  are 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  terrible  ;  and  till  that 
gigantic  mischief  is  remedied,  it  will  avail  little  to  attempt 
regulations  as  to  particular  classes  of  the  lower  population 
there. 

We  think  we  shall  please  many  by  giving  one  extract  more 
from  the  historian  of  ^Fossil  Fuel/  It  may  be  surmised  from 
something  already  quoted,  that  this  able  writer  himself  began 
life  in  the  pit;  but,  if  so,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
add  his  name  to  a  list  which  it  would  by  no  means  discredit. 

*  The  Cornixli  mibers  have  oftea  bcen^  referred  to  as  beii^  a  rei 
msrkabty  observant  and  inteUigent  race  of  men :  combining,  as  they 
commonly  do,  each  in  bis  owa  person,  the  labourer,  the  adventurer, 
and  the  merchant ,  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  shrewdness  and 
industry  that  could  not  fail  to  be  noted,  especially  by  strangers  with 
whom  Ihcy  came  into  coiHact.  The  colliers,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  less  knowing  or  not ,  have  been ,  in  this  respect  at  least , 
less  known :  they  have  almost  uniformly  been  ^he  servants  of  capi» 
talists  between  whom  and  the  actual  labourers  there  have  existed 
several  gradations  of  rank  —  so  to  speak  —  the  duties  of  the  upper- 
most of  which  ,  however,  bear  very  lightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  vct\\ 
independence  of  the  lowest  -^  the  latter,  indeed ,  frequently  risb|( 
meritoriously  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  Many  hu« 
nourable  instances  of  this  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  no  proof  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  any  body  of  operativei<  that  men  of  talent 
have  occasionally  risen  from  among  them  to  distinguished  stations 
in  society  ;^bnt  it  is  natural  to  associate  the  ultimate  fame  or  noto« 
ricly  of  an  individual  with  his  original  calling  and  this  without  the 
least  disparagement  or  disrespect.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  one 
f^ls  a  certain  description  of  interest  in  knowing  that  the  late  cele- 
brated Doctor  Ilutton  was  originally  a  hewer  employed  in  Old  Long 
Benton  Colliery;  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  intelligent  engineer  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Haockestcr  Railway,  was  originally  a  eoal-miner; 
that  the  late  Rev*  W.  Huntingdon,  an  eccentric  but  talented  preacher 
in  the  metropolis,  was  a  coal-heaver;  and  even,  that  the  late  «king 
of  the  conjurors,  •  as  the  ingenious  Ingleby  was  called,  was  a  pitman, 
who  first  practised  sleight  of  hand  among  his  companions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  Thomas  Bewick  too,  •  the  celebrated  xylbgrapher 
mad  illnstrator  of  nature, »  may   be  mentioned  as   another  mstence. 
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His  father  was^  a  collier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham  ;  and  Thomas 
with  his  brothers,  one  of  whote  died  after  giving  proaAsB  of  higk 
excellency  in  the  beautiful  art  of  wood-engravings  was  early  im-. 
mured  io  that  subterraneany  laborious,  and  loathsome  employment. 
;-iiI  have  heard  him  sajr,  •  remarks  his  friend  Mr«  Dovaston,  «that 
the  remotest  recollection  of  his  powerful  and  tenacious  memory  wai 
that  of  lying  for  hours  on  his  side  between  dismal  strata  of  coal, 
by  a  glimmering  and  dirty  candle,  plying  the  pick  with  his  hands 
•-those  hands  afterwards  destined  to  elevate  the  arts,  illustrate  na-' 
ture,  and  promulgate  her  truths,  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world.*' —History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  pp.  S89, 
990. 


Since  this  article  was  put  into  type  Lord  Ashley  has  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  *  to  ma&e  Regulations  respecting  the 
Age  and  Sex  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  employed  in  the 
Mines  and  Collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom/  After  perusing 
this  Report  —  with  its  detailed  Appendices  ,  and  the  terrible 
woodcuts  that  accompany  them  —  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Ashley  would  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
^Her  Majesty's  Government  in  such  a  measure.  But  we  were 
not  prepared  for,  and  therefore  we  were  indeed  most  highly 
gratified  by,  the  unanimity  of  the  House  of  Gomnaons  on  the 
7th  of  June.  We  would  fain  hail  h  as  an  evidence  that  not 
by  any  one  class  of  politicians  alone,  but  by  all,  the  danger, 
of  neglecting  the  moral  and  social  and  also  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  this  rich  and  powerful  empire  has  at 
length  been  understood  and  appreciated ;  and  as  an  omen  and 
pledge  that  henceforth,  As  now,  English  gentlemen  of  all  par* 
ties  will  be  found  ready  to  act  together  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians when  the  afflictions  of  their  humble  fellow-countrymen 
are  brought  under  their  consideration  ^as  legislators.  Lord 
Ashley's  speech  was  indeed  a  happy  specimen  of  clear  state- 
ment, intermixed  with  numberless  touches  of  simply  and^eeply 
pathetic  eloquence  : — no  man  could  listen  to  it  without  being 
reminded  of  Wilberforce.  Such  a  speech  might  well»  as  a 
display  of  high  talents,  excite  admiration  and  applause  ;  but 
th€«e  are  not  days  when  rhetoric,  or  eyen  oratory,  can  pro- 
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doce,  in  regard  to  sul^ects  of  this  kiad,  anj  decisive  practical 
effect.  The  House  must  have  been  operated  on^bj  circum- 
stances of  a  very  different  character :  thej  felt,  we  hope  add 
believe,  that  this  was  the  first  step  in  a  path  which  must  be 
pursued,  if  oilr  working  classes — unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  courage,  energy,  and  native  goodness  of  feeling 
-—  are  to .  be  reconciled  to  the  great  existing  institutions  of 
their  country — not  excepting  the  institution  of  property,  which,. 
Ifte  all  the  rest,  can  only  deserve  to  be  supported  as  being 
for  the  general  advantage. 

(QUAtTKtLT   aiVIXW^ 
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About  the  aio$i  interesting  ftpeotacle  to  the  sportioiaa  in 
Ceylon  is  the  Kbaal,  or  capture  of  wild  eleph^inlfi  for  agricul*- 
tttral  or  other  purposes.  This  takes  place ,  on  Government 
atCQiHit,  about  twice  a  year,  ii|  the  district  most  frequented 
hf  these  animals ;  notice  of  which  is  given  to  the  Adigar,  or 
chief  man  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  is^  required. t# 
raise  a  suflScient  force  of  niggers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  ; 
and  this  dangerous  service,  to  do  them  justice,  they  acce|>t  as 
readily  as  the  Spanish  Matador  enters  in  arena  against  his 
adversary.  I  should  certainly  say  however,  that  the  Cingalese 
were  exposed  to  the  greater  peril,  but  the  fact  of  invariably 
escaping  unscathed,  has  made  them  blind  to  danger ;  and  they 
will  walk  up  to  an  elephant  in  its  wild  state  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  to  a  tame  one,  and  by  means  of  a  white  wand, 
of  which  the  animals  have  an  inexplicable  dread,  I  have  seen 
them  turn  them  in  any  direction  they  may  desire.  A  whole 
village  or  two  of  these  men  are  put  into  requisition  on  the 
occasion  of  a  kraal ,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the 
^making  the  kraal,  or  trap.'  For  this  purpose,  if  there  is  not 
already  a  kraal  of  preceding  years  in  the  district,  a  large  cir- 
cular space  on  the  edge  of-  a  jungle  is  cleared  away,  capable 
of  holding  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  elephants.  The  trees  sur- 
rounding the  open  space  are  consequently  left  close  together, 
so  as  to  adroit  of  large  branches  of  trees  to  be  interwoven 
from  one  to  another,  making  what  in  the  west  country  we 
call  difrithy  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  if  not  bomb- 
proof, at  least  elephant-proof.  On  one  side  of  this,  viz.  that 
adjoining  the  midcum^  or  space  of  plain  ground  contiguous, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  snare,  which  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  in  wire  rat-traps,  which  lets  the  animal  in , 
and  when  in,  leaves  him  only  to  wonder  how  on  earth  he 
got  there ;  but  as  the  elephant  is  not  generally  enticed  to  ent(# 
unexplored  regions  as  easily  as  the  aforesaid  vermin,  stratagem, 
is  had  recourse  to,  and  I  can  hardly  agree  that  such  a  strat- 
agem as  used  in  this  case  is  fair ;  it  is  much  more  like  treache- 
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ry :  and  I  bare  no  doubt  would  be  treated  as  snch,  conld 
the  •  interesting  ensnared »  ever  catch  the  traitor  in  their  own 
domains,  with  « fair  stage  and  no  favour. »  It  is  done  in  this 
way.  A  rascally  old  elephant,  who  has  been  long  domes < 
ticated,  and  who  only  thinks  of  the  magnificent  « blow-out* 
of  rice  or  grain  he  will  obtain  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery, 
is  kept  in  waiting  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  snare,  and  on 
smelling  the  contiguity  of  bis  kindred  ( for  the  brutes  are 
guided  entirely  by  scent )  he  sets  up  a  most  melancholy  and 
inharmonious  squalling,  which  the  wild  ones  take  naturally 
enough  to  be  the  signals  of  a  brother  in  distress ;  »id  as  they 
have  been  badgered  in  no  slight  degree  themseWes  by  the 
black  gentlemen  with  white  wands,  they  hasten  with  all  po^ 
sible  speed  to  the  place  from  whence  the  cries  proceed.  Di- 
rectly on  their  emerging  from  the  jungle,  the  old  traitor  runs 
forward  and  joins  them  with  much  apparent  delight,  and  after 
a  long  council  of  war,  intelligible  solely  to  themselves,  ap- 
pearances leave  no  doubt  that  it  has  ended  in  the  old  gentle- 
man being  appointed,  or  having  appointed  himself ,  their  leader 
on  the  occasion. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Horton  was  Governor  of  Ceylon,  I  was  invited  to  a  kraal  of 
a  more  splendid  diaracter  than  usual.  Sir  Robert  himself  and 
all  his  suite,  in  short,  half  the  island,  were  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  and  we  were  all 
on  the  ground  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  excursions 
of  this  sort  in  Ceylon  it  will  "hot  do  to  be  over  fastidious  as 
to  board  and  lodging  on  the  road,  those  conveniences  yclept 
hotels,  taverns,' and  •publics,  *  not  having  yet  found  their  way 
to  the  Cinnamon  Isle.  However,  on  the  present  occasion  we 
mustered  about  forty  Europeans,  (I  cannot  get  out  of  that  vile 
Indian  habit  of  calling  the  English  residents  Europeans)^  forty 
English,  civil,  military,  and  Ladies,  of  which  latter  there, 
were  about  a  dozen,  in  consequence  of  whom  we  had  to  put 
up  for  one  night  with  stables  for  our  night  accommodation. 
If  I  remember  right,  in  the  stall  in  which  I  slept,  one  tattoo 
pony,  two  spaniels,  a*native  female  grass-cutter,  and  six  gen- 
tlemen, were  my  companions  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
voii.  HI.  53 
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bnile  of  a    pony,  vfhx)   made  himself   very  disagreeable,  ve 
should  have   got   on    well  enough.     The  morning,   howeyer, 
relieved  us  from  our  situation,  and  we  started  off  to  the  ground, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elephants,  which  we  plainly  beard 
tearing  the  branches  from  the  trees  in  all  directions.     As  we 
were  also   to  have  a   little  elephant  shooting  after    the  kraal 
was  over,  every  one  had  brought  one  or  more  douhle-barrete. 
Our  nearer  approach  to  the  ground  was  more  than  once  im- 
peded by  an  elephant  grazing  in  the  patb,  but  we  were  pre- 
vented from  firing,  as  in  case  of  a  -report  of  a  gun,  the  whole 
herd  would  have  heeii  $ome  miles  off  in  about  an  hour,  in- 
stead «f  where  we  wanted  them,  viz.  in  the  kraal.  Oo  reach- 
ing  the  spot,  we  found  all    the    trees  overlooking  the    kraal 
provided  with* seats,  or  rather  perches,  from   which  we  were 
to  view  the  exhibition  below.     Here  was  the  old  Adigar  also, 
in  all  his  native  glory  and  nakedness  (which,  however,  was 
not  so  palpable  as    nsual ,    be  being  made   aware  beforehand 
that  he  was  to  be  honoured  with  Udies^  company  ),    waiting 
to  receive  t|$  with  ail  the  honours.  :  He  was  an  extraordinary 
little  man,  and  from  having  lived  so  entirely  amongst  elephaols, 
.could,  I  firmly  bdieve,  have  told  you  what  any  one  6f  those 
aninHiU  i^nighf  be    thinking  .about,  by  merely   looking  in  its 
fa^e.    With  :hito  cakne  all  bis  functionaries,  from  dcssar  (prime 
minister)  down  to  appos  (butler),  the  latter  having  a  stock  of 
plantains,    guavas,  milk,  &c.,  hut    no  cigars^  or    brandy  and 
.:water.     Our  several  places  in  the   trees,  being  allotted  to  MSt 
the  next  thing  was  tO'  get  op  Ihere,  for  this  was  no  easy  task 
for  even  the    male  portion  of   the  parly..!   Mry  naptieal  expe- 
rience was  here  called  into   play,  and^  I  bad   the   honour  of 
inventing  a  mode  of  hoisting  the  females  by  means  of  a  chair 
and  rope,  what  we  call  in  the  navy  •  a  ^vMp^ »  and  which  1 
have  no  doubt  I  might  have  got  a  patent  for  had  I  applied 
on  the  spot. 

Into  the  jungle  now  rushed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  nig- 
gers, with  about  as  much  clothing  on  them  as  Adam  had  after 
he  adopted  the  fashionable  fig-leaf.  The  business  of  these 
fellows  now  was  to  surround  tho  elephanCs  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drive  them  ,  by  beating  their 
tomtoms  (an  instrument  capable,  when  used  to  advantage,  to 
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^iye  man  or  beast  irremediablj  crazy  ;  within  a  narrower 
circumference  ,  until  by  degrees  they  forced  them  into  the 
plain,  on  the  border  of  which  was  the  Icraal ;  and  now  began 
the  manceuvres  of  the  tame  elephant.  I  think  the  number  of 
elephants  collected  on  this  occasion  was  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred,  eighty  of  which  entered  the  kraal, 
when  there  was  no  room  left  for  any  more.  Their  fright  at 
finding  themselves  entrapped ,  seemed  to  take  from  them  all 
sense  of  self-defence  or  action,  they  simply  set  to  making  the 
most  horrific  noise  ,  using  no  force  whatever  to  break  down 
the  enclosure  and  get  out.  The  natives  now^  lost  no  time  in 
entering  the  kraal,  amidst  the  elephants  ;  and  crawling  under 
their  bellies,  they. commenced  tying  them  together  by  the  legs, 
or  fastening  them  to  trees,  as  might  be  more  convenient :  and 
during  this  operation,  strange  to  say,  no  accident  of  any  kind 
happened,  although  one  would  suppose  that  the  certainty  'of 
being  trampled  to  death  would  be  inevitable.  During  this 
time  we  spectators  had  been  comfortably  and  safely  seated  in 
our  roosts,  smoking  cigars,  and  enjoying  the  fun  ;  but  it  was 
now  time  for  us  to  descend,  to  get  some  shooting  at  those 
who  had  escaped  the  kraal. 

The  animals  that  had  escaped  from  the  Kra^l  were  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  astonished  no  doubt  at  the  sudden  disap*- 
pearance,  as  if  by  magic,  of  so  many  of  their  associates,  but 
unwilling  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch  altogether — two.  or  three 
parties  of  six  each  were  speedily  f4M*med,  and.  went  out  id 
dtfTerent  directions  to  '  drive  them  inwards  towards  the  kraal, 
where  were  stationed  the  governor  and  his  party,  of  which 
1  formed  one.  We  soon  beard  the  reports  of  our  companions* 
guns,  which  gave  us  notice  tbat  the  elephants  were  found, 
and  that  we  might  expect  them  on  us  every  instant.  The 
firing  shortly  increased  in  every  direction,  and  we  began  to 
think  we  should  be  charged  in  flank  and  front  by  the  animals 
at  the.  same  moment,  which  would  be  dangerous  work.  I  had 
taken  up  my  station  close  to  an  old  and  experienced  elephant 
shooter,  determined  to  gain  advantage  from  his  science  ,  as  1 
then  knew  as  much  about  the  right  way  to  kill  an  elephant 
as  1  did  to  kill  a  crocodile,  and  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  the  latter  whose  charge  we  were  awaiting,  for  what  1. 
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cared.  I  onlj  knew  I  had  two  loaded  barrda,  and  that  at  a 
giren  time  it  would  be  wiae  and  expedient  for  me  to  diacharge 
jthem  ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  eoafem  I  felt  that  I  might 
make  mj  exit  from  the  world  in  a  more  glorioos  caoae.  The 
feeling  altogether — for  I  remember  it  well«  was  not  over  de- 
light fol  at  the  moment.  The  shots  of  oar  attacking  party  in 
the  jungles  were  whistling  over  our  heads,  and  between  us 
and  them  were  an  infnriated  and  wounded  herd  of  elephants, 
crashing  through  the  branches,  in  which  direction  we  knew 
not,  but  most  probably  it  was  in  the  direction  of  ourselves. 
However,  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  kept  up  appearan- 
ces of  an  imperturbable  coolness — then  there  were  also  bright 
eyes  beholding  our  deeds  ,  and  that  has  a  wonderful  effect 
when  the  population  of  gentlemen  bears  the  preponderance  of 
twenty  to  one  to  the  fair  sex,  as  it  does  in  the  colonies,  to 
say  nothing  of  India.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  influence  and 
value  of  the  fair  is  enhanced  under  such  circumstances  ,  and 
what  fools  people  will  sometimes  make  of  themselves  to  gain 
the  fraction  of  an  applauding  smile.  What  made  me  most 
uneasy  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the  party  seemed  to  care 
the  least  what  became  of  me,  or  in  short,  what  happened  to 
any  one  but  himself  individually ;  however,  unlike  Bob  Acres, 
at  every  nearer  ^rash  of  the  branches,  I  felt  my  courage 
screwing  itself  to  the  sticking  point,  and  just  as  I  was  begin* 
ning  to  congratulate  myself,  from  a  suspension  of  the  noise, 
that  the  animals  had  made  a  dignified  retreat,  a  last  crash 
succeeded,  and  out  they  came  on  us ;  about  thirty  in  number. 
They  halted  at  first  sights  and  then  one  and  all,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  made  a  most  superb  charge  on  our  lines. 
« Don't  fire  for  Heaven's  sake, »  said  my  nearest  supporter  on 
•  the  left,  if  you  do,  we  shall  not  have  one ;  w&en  thejr  are 
^%vithin  six  yards  of  you ^  fire  away ! »  I  had  jpsl  covered  a 
fellow's  forehead,  and  was  going  to  give  him  the  contents  of 
my  barrels  at  about  thirty  paces  distanoe.  As  for  the  six 
yards — it  was  very  good  advice  doubtless,  but  I  did  not  relish 
it  at  all.  fiy  the  time  he  had  ceased  speaking,  however,  the 
thirty  yards  were  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  the  brutes  ap- 
pearing to  be  upon  us ,  when  a  rallying  volley  took  effect, 
turning  back  to  the  jungle  the  whole  charging  herd,  with  the 
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exceptioB  of  four  who  bad  fallen  never  to  riae  again.  It  waa 
a  beautiful  sigbt — no  charge, of  disciplined  troops  could  have 
been  more  akilfuUy  condacted,  or  more  steadily  and  determi* 
natdj  met  and  repulsed,  than  were  the  deni^^ns  of  the  forest. 
On  arriTing  at  the  jangle  in  their  retreat,  however,  thej  were 
met  again  hy  the  parly  who  had  first  drivep  them  towards 
us-— again  they  received  a  volley,  and  fell,  or  wheeled  round 
to  oor  party.  Their  fright,  however,  had  now  put  an  end 
to  all  order — their  natural  instinct  appeared  to  have  forsaken 
them ,  and  they  crawled  together  endeavouring  as  much  as 
possible  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  carcasses  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  whilst,  from  the  effect  of  some  twenty  barrels,  they 
were  falling  fast  .to^  the  earth,  ,some  dead  and  some  merely 
stunned.  These  latter  fellows  are  awkward  customers,  and 
from  leaving  a  stunned  animal  for  dead,  many  very  narrow 
escapes  have  happened  to  the  sportsman,^  as  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  loading,  the  dead  gentleman  regains  his  legs,  and. 
recommences  the  attack,  nor  will  he  quit  it  until  he  is  either 
diot  dead  or  kills  his  adversary. 

As  yet  I  had  not  bad  the  satisfaction  of  having  met  with 
a  victim  to  my  own  particular  -aim  ;  my  balls  might  have 
taken  effect,  but  I  rather  expect  that  the  defunct  beasts  had 
£dlen  hitherto  by  more  experienced  hands  than  mine.  Having 
lamented  my  ill-luck  to  one  of  the  party,  I  was  not  long  with* 
ovt  an  opportunity,  for  we  had  no  sooner  got  a  short  distance 
apart  from  the  body  of  the  party,  than  we  were  marked  out 
by  an  immense  fellow  for  a  charge  all  to  ourselves.  Deter- 
mined not  to  lose  my  prey  by  being  too  precipitate,  I  waited 
nntil  he  was  within  about  eight  yards  of  me,  feeling  secure 
that  if  I  missed  him,  the  unerring  ball  of  my  supporter  would 
bring  him  down  to  the  earth.  Fortune  favoured  me,  how- 
ever, for  on  the  explosion  of  my  gun,  I  saw  the  immense 
brute  sink  suddenly  to  the  earth.  It  was  not  a /a//  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  earth,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose 
to  be  occasioned  by  these  mountains  of  flesh  in  their  over* 
throw,  but  a  silent  sudden  sinking-*a  turn  on  the  side— and 
«I1  was  still.  I  now  felt  my  power,  and  from  that  moment 
I  gave  mysrif  up  entirely  to  elephant  shooting,  leaving  pa- 
radet^  drills,  goose  steps  and  Torrens,  to  others  who  preferred 
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them.  The  following  daj,  however,  I  experienced  rather  a 
damper  on  my  enthusiasm,  but  though  neither  killed  nor  in- 
jured, (indeed  it  would  he  difficult  to  have  been  one  without 
the  other),  I  went  through  all  the  not- very-delectable  feelings 
of  expecting  momentarily  to,  undergo  that  process  in  no  very 
agreeable  manner,  which  I  will  narrate  presently.  While  we 
waited  to  take  breathing  time,,  the  natives  were  eagerly  em- 
ploying themselves  in  cutting  off  the  extremities  of  the  dead 
animals'  tails,  at  least  from  such  as  had  any,  for  a  very  com- 
mon disease  amongst  them  frequently  causes  them  to  lose  part 
or  the  whole  of  that  appendage,  those  that  possess  them,  how-, 
ever,  are  immediately  stripped  of  them  when  killed,  as  it 
forms  the  trophy  of  the  slayer,  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
a  scalp  from  that  of  the  Indian  warrior.  The  tails  resemble 
those  of  cows,  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  thick  tuft 
of  bristles  at  the  extremity-*these  bristles  are  black  as  jet, 
and  take  a  beautiful  polish  ;  in  consequence  of  which, '  some 
ingenious  sportsman  has  put  them  to  the  purpose. of  making 
ladies'  bracelets,  and  very  beautifirt  ornaments,  when  set  in 
gold,  do  they  make.  Could  they  speak  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  might  exclaim,  in  contradiction  to  Hamlet,  »To 
what  gay  uses  do  we  come  at  last,  Horatio,  i* 

Whilst  this  operation  was  being  performed,  we  returned  to 
look  into  the  kraal,  where  all  the  animals  had  by  this  time, 
been  fastened  together,  and  were  beginning  to  take  the  thing 
more  coolly  and  philosophically  ;  but  nevertheless  were  very, 
iar  from. being  at  their  ease.  Amongst  all  the  elephants  en- 
trapped and  killed,  not  one  with  tusks  was  included — they 
are  very  scarce  in  Ceylon  ;  people  difler  as^to  the  proportion 
of -tuskers  to  the  tuskless,  but  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say,  they  were  about  one  in  two  thousand  ;  the  tusks, 
however,  are  useful,  but  to  get  them  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  head  falls  to  pieces -from  decay,  they  are  then  con- 
verted into  handles  for  dessert-knives,  snuff-boxes,  and  innu- 
merable knick-knacks ;  but  a  pair  of  tusks  will  furnish  a  man 
with  a  sixty-guinea  fowling-piece!  They  are  considered  by 
the  animals  themselves  as  a  great  beauty  ;  should  a  tusker  be 
in  a  herd,  and  any  danger  apprehended  by  them,  he  is  in- 
stantly placed  iji  the  centre,  and  surrounded;  the  others aerv- 
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ing  as  bodj-goards^  until  thej  are  each  and  all  shot'down^ 
with-  a  determination  and  fidelity  that  even  men  might  take  a 
lesson  from.  On  the  present  occasion  of  >  leafing  off  work, » 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  about  ninety  captives 
in  the  kraal — ^twenly*seven  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  and 
the  number  of  wounded  was  unknown  ;  it  must,  however, 
have  been  terrible,  for  1  fired  about  thirty  rounds  myself, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  sufficiently  bad  shot  to  miss  an 
elephant  entirely. 

The  elephants  had  now  become  too  scattered  to  expect  any 
more  sport  that  day  \  and  as  there  were  other,  herds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  suspended  hostilities  until  the  morrow-^ 
and  relumed  to  the  village,  where  the  Adigar  had  billeted 
us,  and  found  a  magnificent  •  spread, »  according  to  Cingeleae 
notions,  awaiting  .us.  We  had,  however,  brought  our  own 
commissariat,  and  it  was  fortunate  we  did  so,  for  I  hardly 
think  the  old  gentleman's  fare  of  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  new  milk,  would  have  been  quite  substantial  enough 
for  such  appetites  as  ours. 

'  The  following  morning  was  as  fine  as  its  predecessor ;  and 
having  had  a'  more  comfortable  bed  than  a  stall  in  a  stable; 
nnd  not  so  tiqcomfortable  a  companio»  as  a  tattoo  pony,  we 
sallied  forth  in  better  spirits,  and  in  hopes  of  mighty  siaugh* 
ter.'  The  ladies,  and  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  fa- 
tigued with  the  exertion  of  the  day  before,  staying  at  home 
lo  attend  to  the  culinary  departralent,  or  pick  up  leaves  and 
catch  butterflies  to  keep  as  reminiscences  of  their  two  days' 
sojourn  in  the  Jungle  of  Mahawelleganga. 

Our  party  on  this  occasion  was  composed  of  fifteen,  and 
even  that  was  too  large  to  be  agreeable — four  being  the 
most  suitable  number  ;  being  enough  for  each  other's  protec- 
tion, and  not  liable  to  get  into  each  other's  way.  The  beat- 
ers, who  had  been  sent  out  to  watch  the  animals,  met  us 
setting  out,  and  told  us  of  their  whereabouts,  so  no  time  was. 
lost  in  searching  for  them.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  one  party  attack- 
ing them  in  flank,  and  another  in  front.  This  was  soon  put 
into  execution,  and  on  the  first  volley  frbm  the  flanking  par- 
ty, they  came  at  us  full  tilt.     I  was   on   this   occasion   also 
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waiting  for  tbem  on  the  plain,  with  seren  or  eight  others. 
The  enemy  mnstered  about  forty  strong,  and,  haying  panaed 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  they  charged  ns  beau tif ally.  At 
the  usual  distance,  about  twelve  yardi^  they  took  our  fire, 
and  still  on  they  came.  There  was  no  turning  them  this 
time.  They  remembered  where  they  received  their  first  fiie, 
and  were  determined  not  to  hazard  it  again.  « Down  on  your 
faces  nt  once,  or  you  are  killed, »  shouted  out  the  nM>st  expe- 
rienced amongst  us,  and.  down  we  dropped  like  logs,  to  await 
the  issue.  That  moment  seemed  an  hour — nearer  and  nearer 
we  beard  their  tread  approaching  us.  One  foot  placed  upon 
us  would  baye  annihilated  us  immediately.  I  fi^t  almost  saf* 
focated,  as  I  plainly  could  feel  the  earth  skak^  close  to  me — 
in  an  instant  they  were  on  us-*and  in  the  next  they  had  pas- 
sed. This  was  not  the  work  of  three  seconds  altogether,  yet 
I  scarcely  remember  an  hour  to  have  remained  ^io  long  on 
my  senses.  Not  one  of  the  party,  wonderful  to  relate,  was 
injured  in  any  degree,  although  it  unnerved  a  few  for  further 
operations.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  held  my  gun  suiBeaently 
steady  even  to  hit  an  elephant  after  it  for  some  minutes.  At 
least  thirty  brutes  had  passed  over  our  bodiesT,  aa  we  lay  scat- 
tered on  the  earth :  and  I  can  attribute  our  preservation  to 
nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  the  elephant  being  well  known 
to  be  very  blind  when  charging,  must  have  just  seen  us  suffi* 
ciently  to  have  mistaken  us  for  logs  of  wood,  which  -they 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  step  over.  Our  critical  situation 
was  perceived  by  the  other  party,  but  they  could  do  nothing 
to  assist  us.  The  danger  once  over,  however,  we  laughed  at 
it,  and  braced  our  nerves  with  a  lengthened  pull  at  the  brandy 
pcuinee  bottle,  which  had  also  a  great  effect  in  exciting  us  to 
revenge,  for  which  the  enemy  paid  pretty  dearly  shortly  af* 
terwards  ;  for  before  the  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  twenty- 
seven  out  of,  £  believe,  the  identical  thirty  thtt  passed  over 
.  us,  bit  the  dust— three  of  which  fell  to  my  share  ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  asserted  our  supremacy  in  the  jungle,  we  returned 
to  the  village,  from  whence  we  departed  the  next  morning  ta 
our  separate  duties  and  dwellings,  « and  all  was  peace  again.  • 

(SPOaTIFTG    MAGAnKX.) 
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Chap.  I. 

In  the  town  of  Grimsby — — 

•  But  stop,*  says  the  Courteous  and  Prudent  Reader »  «are 
there  any  such  things  as  Ghosts  ? » 

•  Any  Ghostesses!*  cries  Superstition,  who  settled  long  since 
in  the  country,  near  a  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  « any 
Ghostesses!  Ay,  man  —  lots  on 'em!  bushels  on 'em !  Why, 
there's  one  as  walks  in  our  parish,  reg'lar  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve — and  always  the  same  round — over  church-stile,  round 
the  corner,  through  the  gap,  into  Short's  Spinney,  and  so 
along  into  our  close,  where  he  takes  a  drink  at  the  pump, — 
for  ye  see  he  died  in  liquor,— -and  then  arter  he  's  squentched 
hisself  wanishes  into  waper.  Then  there  's  the  ghost  of  old 
Beales ,  as  goes  o'  nights  and  sews  tares  in  his  neighbour's 
wheats — I've  often  seed  un  in  seed  time.  They. do  say  that 
Black  Ben,  the  Poacher,  have  riz^  and  what's  more,  walked 
slap  through  all  the  Squire's  steel-traps  witfiout  springin  on 
'em.  And  then  there's  Bet  Hawkey  as  murdered  her  own 
hinfant — only  the  poor  babby  hadn't  larned  to  walk,  and  so 
can't  appear  agin  her. » 

But  not  to  refer  only  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  vulgar, 

there  are  units,  tens ,  hundreds ,  thousands  of  wellbred   and 

educated  persons ,  Divines ,  Lawyers,  military,  and  especially 
veil.  ni.  64 
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iiaval  officers,  Arlisis,  Authors,  PJajers  ,  SchooImasCers  and 
Governesses,  and  Cue  ladies,  who  secretly  believe  that  the 
dead  are  on  visiting  terms  with  the  living  —  naj,  the  great 
Doctor  Johnson  himself,  affirmed  solemnly  that  he  had  a  call 
from  his  late  mother,  who  had  been  buried  many  years.  Ask 
at  the  right  lime ,  and  in  the  right  manner  —  only  affect  a 
belief,  though  /ou  have  it  not  —  so  thai  the  party  may  feel 
assured  of  sympathy  and  insured  against  ridicule  ,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  will  confess  a  faith  in  Apparitions.  It  is 
in  truth  an  article  in  the  creed  of  our  natural  religion  —  a 
corollary  of  the  recognition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  presence  of  spirits — visible  or  invisible — is  an  innate  idea, 
as  exempliGed  by  the  instinctive  night  terror  of  infancy,  and 
recently  so  touchingly  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  the  poor 
little*  colliery-girl,  who  declared  that  -she  sang,  whiles,  at  her 
subterranean  task  ,  but  never  when  she  was  alone  in  the 
dark. » 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  Poems  and  Ballads  on  spect- 
ral subjects  have  derived  their  popularity  :  for  instance,  Mar- 
garet's Ghost — Mary's  Dream — and  the  Ghost  of  Admiral  Hosier 
^-  not  to  forget  the  Drama  ,  with  that  awful  Phantom  in 
« Hamlet, »  whose  word,  in  favour  of  the  Supernatural,  we 
all  feel  to  be  worth  «a  thousand  pound.* 

"And  then  the  Spectre  in  *Don  Giovanni  ?'» 

No.  That  Marble  Walker,  with  his  audible  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  on  the  s(aircase,  is  too  substantial  for  my  theory.  It 
was  a  Ghost  invented  expressly  for  the  Materialists  ;  but  is  as 
inadmissible  amongst  genuine  Spirits  as  (hat  wooden  one  des- 
cribed by  old  W.  the  ship-owner — namely,  the  figure-head  of 
the  Britannia,  which  appeared  to  him,  he  declared,  on  the 
very  night  that  she  found  a  walery  grave  off  Cape  Cod. 

•  Well — after  that — go  on.» 

Chap.  If. 

In  the  town  of  Grimsby,  at  the  comer  of  Swivel-stred, 
there  is  a  iille  diandler's-shop*  which  was  kept  for  many 
years  by  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Mullins.     She  was  a  care* 
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ful,  Ihrifty  body,  a  perfect  woman  of  business,  ifith  a  sbarp 
^ray  eve  to  the  main  chance  ,  a  quick  ear  for  tbe  ring  of 
^ood  or  bad  melal,  and  a  close  band  at  the  counter.  Indeed, 
.she  was  apt  to  give  such  scrimp  weight  and  measure  ,  that 
tier  customers  inTariablj  raanoeurred  to  be  served  by  her 
daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  be  more  liberal  at  the  scale, 
by  a  full  ounce  in  the  pound.  The  man  and  maid  servants 
it  is  true,  who  bought  on  commission,  did  not  care  much 
about  the  mattor;  but  the  poor  hungry  father,  the  poor  frugal 
mother,  the  little  ragged  girl ,  and  the  little  dirty  boy,  all 
retained  their  pence  in  their  hands,  till  they  could  thrust 
them,  with  their  humble  requeists  for  ounces  or  half-K)unces  of 
tea,  brown  sugar,  or  single  Gloster,  towards  « Miss  Mullins,  • 
who  ^ras  supposed  to  better  their  dealings,—  if  dealings  they 
might  be  called,  where  no  deal  of  any  thing  was  purchased. 
She  was  a  tall,  bony  female,  of  about  thirty  years  of  Sige^ 
but  apparently  forty,  with  a  very  homely  set  of  features,  and 
the  staid,  sedate  carriage  of  a  spinster  who  feels  herself  to  be 
set  in  for  a  single  life.  There  was  indeed  «  no  love  nonsense  • 
about  her;  and  as  to  romance,  she  had  never  so  much  as 
looked  into  a  novel  or  read  a  line  of  poetry  in  her  life — her 
thoughts ,  her  feelings  ,  her  actions  ,  were  all  like  her  occu- 
pation, of  the  most  plain,  prosaic  character — the  retailing  of 
soap  ,  starch  ,  sandpaper,  red-herrings  ,  and  Flanders  brick. 
Except  Sundays,  when  she  went  twice  io  chapel,  her  days 
were  divided  between  the  little  back -parlour  and  the  front 
shop— between  a  patchwork  counterpane  which  she  had  been 
stitching  at  for  ten  long  years ,  and  that  other  counter  work 
to  which  she  was  summoned,  every  few  minutes,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  little  bell,  that  rang  every  customer  in,  like 
the  new  year,  and  then  rang  him  out  agdin  like  the  old  one. 
It  was  her  province,  moreover,  to  set  down  all  unready  money 
orders  on  a  slate,  but  the  widow  took  charge  of  the  books, 
or  rather  the  book,  in  which  every  item  of  account  was  en- 
tered, with  a  rigid  punctuality  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  regular  counting-house  clerk. 

Under  such  management  the    little   chandler's-shop  was  a 
thriving  concern,  and  with  the  frugal,  not  to  say  parsimonious 
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habits  of  mother  and  daughter,  enabled  the  former  to  lay  bj 
annually  her  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  miss  Mul- 
lins  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fortune,  when  towards 
the  autumn  of  1838  the  widow  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  her 
book,  in  the  very  act^of  making  out  a  little  bill,  which  alas 
she  never  lived  to  sum  up.  The  disorder  progressed  so  ra- 
pidly that  on  the  second  day  she  was  given  over  by  the  doctor, 
and  on  the  third  by  the  apothecary,  having  lost  all  power  of 
swallowing  his  medicines.  The  distress  of  her  daughter,  thus 
threatened  with  the  sudden  rending  of  her  only  tie  in  the 
world,  may  be  conceived  ;  while,  to  add  to  her  affliction,  her 
dying  parent,  though  perfectly  sensible,  was  unable,  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  articulate  a  single  word. 
She  tried  nevertheless  to  speak,  with  a  singular  perseverance, 
but  all  her  struggles  for  utterance  were  in  vain.  Her  eyes 
'rolled  frightfully,  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  her  tongue  actually  writhed  till  she  foamed  at 
the  lips,  but  without  producing  more  than  such  an  unintel- 
ligible sound  as  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  was  evident  from  the  frequency  and  vehemence  of  these 
efforts  that  she  bad  something  of  the  last  importance  to  com- 
municate, and  which  her  weeping  daughter  at  last  implored 
her  to  make  known  by  means  of  signs. 

•  Had  she  any  thing  weighing  heavy  on  her  mind  ? » 
The  sick  woman  nodded  her  head. 

« Did  she  want  any  one  to  be  sent  for? « 
The  head  was  shaken. 

•  Was  it  about  making  her  will?» 
Another  mute  negative. 

« Did  she  wish  to  have  further  medical  advice? » 
A  gesture  of  great  impatience. 

•  Would  she  try  to  write  down  her  meaning?  • 

The  head  nodded  ,  and  the  writing-materials  were  imme-  ' 
diately  procured.  The  dying  woman  was  propped  up  in  bed, 
a  lead-pencil  was  placed  in  her  right-hand,  and  a  quire  of 
foolscap  was  set  before  her.  With  extreme  difficulty  she 
contrived  to  scribble  the  single  word  MARY  ;  but  before  she 
could  form  another  letter,  the  hand  suddenly  dropped^  scratching 
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a  long  ipark,  like  what  the  Germans  call  a  Devotion  Stroke, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper, — her  face  assumed 
an  intense  expression  of  despair — there  was  a  single  deep  groan 
— th^n  a  heavy  sigh — and  the  Widow  Mullins  was  a  corpse ! 

Chap.  HI. 

« Gracious!  How  shocking! »  cries  Morbid  Curiosity.  «  And 
to  die,  too,  without  telling  her  secret!  What  could  the  poor 
creature  have  on  ,her  mind  to  lay  so  heavy!  Td  give  the 
world  lo  know  what  it  was!  A  shocking  murder,  perhaps, 
and  the  remains  of  her  poor  Husband  buried  Lord  knows 
where — so  that  nobody  can  enjoy  the  horrid  discovery — and 
the  digging  of  him  up!* 

No,  madam — nor  the  boiling  and  parboiling  of  his  viscera 
to  detect  traces  of  poison. 

•  To  be  sure  not.  It's  a  sin  and  shanfie,  it  is,  for  people 
to  go  out  of  the  world  with  such  mysteries  confined  to  their 
own  bosom.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  a  hoard  of  money  that 
she  had  saved  up  in  private?* 

Very  possibly,  madam.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Humphreys,  the  car- 
penter's wife,  who  was  present  at  the  death,  was  so  firmly 
of  that  persuasion  ,  that  before  the  body  was  cold,  although 
not  the  Searcher,  she  had  exercised  a  right  of  search  in  every 
pot,  pan,  box,  basket,  drawer,  cup-board,  chimney — in  short, 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  premises. 

« Ay,  and  I'll  be  bound  discovered  a  heap  of  golden  guineas 
in  an  old  teapot.  • 

No,  madam  —  not  a  dump.  At  least,  not  in  the  teapot  — 
but  in  a  hole  near  the  sink — she  found — 

•  What,  Sir? — pray  what?» 

Two  black-beetles,  ma'am,  and  a  money-spinner. 

Chap.  IV. 

Well,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  Widow  received  the  usual 
rites.  It  was  washed  —  laid  out — and  according  to  old  pro- 
vincial custom,  strewed  with  rosemary  and  other  sweet  herbs. 
A  plate  full  of  salt  was  placed  on  the  chest — one  lighted  candle 
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was  set  near  the  head  ,  and  another  at  the  feet ,  w^lst  the 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  before  mentioned,  undertook  to  sit  up  through 
the  night  a;id  « watch  the  body.  •  A  half-dozen  of  female  neigh- 
bours also  volunteered  their  services,  and  sat  in  the  little 
back-parlour  by  way  of  company  for  the  bereaved  daughter, 
who,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  had  caught  up  and  begun 
mechanically  to  stitch  at  the  patchwork-counterpane,  with  one 
corner  of  which  she  occasionally  and  absently  wiped  her  eyes 
— the  action  strangely  contrasting  with  such  a  huge  and  Har- 
lequin handkerchief.  In  the  discourse  of  the  gossips  she  took 
no  part  or  interest,  in  reality  she  did  not  hear  the  conversa- 
tion, her  ear  still  seeming  painfully  on  the  stretch  to  catch 
those  last  dying  words  which  her  poor  mother  had  been  un- 
able to  utter.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  was  slill  watching  those 
dreadful  contortions  which  disfigured  the  features  of  her  dying 
parent  during  her  convulsive  eflbrts  to  speak  —  she  still  saw 
those  desperate  alternpls  to  write,  and  then  that  leaden  fall  of 
the  cold  hand,  aud  the  long  scratch  of  the  random  pencil  that 
broke  off  for  ever  and  ever  the  mysterious  revelation.  A  more 
romantic  or  ambitious  nature  would  perhaps  have  fancied  that 
the  undivulged  secret  referred  to  her  own  birth  ;  a  more 
avaricious  spirit  might  have  dreamed  that  the  disclosure  related, 
to  hidden  treasure  ;  and  a  more  suspicious  character  might 
have  even  supposed  that  the  dead  had  suppressed  some  confes- 
sion of  undiscovered  guilt. 

But  the  plain  matter-of-fact  mind  of  Mary  Mullins  was  in- 
capable of  such  speculations.  Instead  of  dreaming,  therefore, 
of  an  airy  coronet ,  or  ideal  bundles-  of  bank-notes  ,  or  pots 
full  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ,  or  a  disinterred  sketelon ,  she 
only  stitched  on,  and  then  wept»  and  then  stitched  on  again 
at  the  motley  coverlet,  wondering  amongst  her  other  vague 
wonders  why  no  little  dirty  boys,  or  ragged  little  girls,  came 
as  usual  for  penny  candles  and  rushlights.  The  truth  being 
that  the  gossips  had  muffled  up  the  shop-bell,  for  vulgar  cu- 
riosity had  caused  a  considerable  influx  of  extra  custom,  so 
that  thanks  to  another  precaution  in  suppressing  noises,  the 
chandler Vshop  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  roaring 
trade  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 
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OwiDg  to  this  circumstance  it  was  nearly  midnight  before 
the  shop'Shntiers  were  closed,  the  streel-door  was  locked,  the 
gas  turned  off,  and  the  sympathizing  females  prepared  to  sit 
down  to  a  light,  sorrowful  supper  of  tripe  and  onions.' 

In  the  mean  lime  the  candles  in  the  little  back-parlour  had 
burned  down  to  the  socket,  into  which  one  glimmering  wick 
at  last  suddenly  plunged,  and  was  instantly  drowned  in  a  warm 
bath  of  liquid  grease.  This  trivial  incident  sufficed  to  arouse 
Miss  Mullins  from  her  fearful  stupor  ;  she  quietly  put  down 
the  patchwork,  and  without  speaking  passed  into  the  shop, 
wbich  was  now-  pitch-dark,  and  with  her  hand  began  to  grope 
for  a  bunch  of  long  sixes,  which  she  knew  hung  from  a  par- 
ticular shelf.  Indeed,  she  could  blindfolded  ha^e  laid  her 
band  on  any  giyen  article  in  the  place  ;  but  her  fingers  bad 
no  sooner  closed  on  the  cold  clammy  tallow,  than  with  a  loud 
shrill  scream  that  might  baye  awakened  the  dead — if  the  dead 
were  ever  so  awakened — she  sank  down  on  the  sandy  floor  in 
a  strong  fit! 

« La  !  how  ridiculous !  What  from  only  feeling  a  tallow- 
candle  ?  • 

?Io,  ma'am  ;  but  from  only  seeing  her  Mother,  in  her  habit 
as  she  lived,  standing  at  her  old  favourite  post  in  the  shop; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  little  desk,  between  the  great  black 
coffee-mill  and  the  barrel  of  red-herrings. 

Chap.  V. 

«  What !  a  Ghost — a  regular  Apparition  ? » 

Yes,  sir,  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  clothed  in  some  ethereal 
substance,  not  tangible,  but  of  such  a  texture  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  ocular  seiise. 

«  Bah  ]  ocular  nonsense  I  All  moonshine  !  Ghosts  be  bang- 
ed y — no  such  things  in  nature — too  late  in  the  day  for  them, 
by  a  whole  century — quite  exploded — went  out  with  the  old 
witches.  No,  no,  sir,  the  ghosts  have  had  their  day,  and 
■were  all  laid  long  age,  before  the  wood  pavement.  What 
should  they  come  for?  The  potters  and  the  colliers  may  rise 
for  higher  wages,  and  the  chartists  may  rise  for  reform,  and 
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Joseph  Sturge  may  rise  for  his  health,  and  the  sun  may 
rise,  and  the  bread  may  rise,  and.  the  sea  may  rise,  and  the 
rising  generation  may  rise,  and  all  to  some  good  or  bad  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  the  dead  and  buried  should  rise,  only  to  make 
one's  hair  rise,  is  more  than  I  can  credit. » 

They  may  have  some  messages  or  errands  to  the  living. 

•  Yes,  and  can't  deliver  them  for  want  of  breath  ;  or  can't 
execute  them  for  the  want  of  physical  force.  Just  consider 
yourself  a  ghost — • 

Excuse  me. 

« Pshaw !  I  only  meant  for  the  sake  of  argument.  1  say, 
suppose  yourself  a  ghost.  Well,  if  you  come  up  out  of  your 
grave  to  serve  a  friend,  how  are  you  to  help  him  ?  And  if 
it's  an  enemy,  what's  the  use  of  appearing  to  him  if  you  can't 
pitch  into  him.  • 

Why,  at  least  it  is  showing  your  Spirit. 

•  Humph  I  that's  true.     Well,  proceed.  • ' 

Chap.  VI. 

There  is  nothing  more  startling  to  the  human  nerves  than 
a  female  scream.  Not  a  make-believe  squall,  at  a  spider  or 
a  mouse,  but  a  real,  shrill,  sharp,  ear-piercing  shriek,  as  if 
from  the  very  pitchpipe  of  mortal  fear.  Nothing  approaches 
it  in  thrilling  effect,  except  the  railway  whistle  ;  which,  in- 
deed, seems  only  to  come  from  the  throat  of  a  giantess,  in- 
stead of  that  of  an  ordinary  woman. 

The  sudden  outcry  from  the  little  shop  had  therefore  an  ap- 
palling effect  on  the  company  in  the  little  back-parlour,  who 
for  the  moment  were  struck  as  dizzy  and  stupified  by  that 
flash  of  sound,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  lightning.  Their 
first  impulse  was  to  set  up  a  chorus  of  screams,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  key  ;  the  next,  to  rush  in  a  body  to  the 
shop,  where  they  found  the  poor  orphan,  as  they  callied  her, 
insensible  on  the  floor. 

The  fit  was  a  severe  one  ;  but,  luckily,  the  gossips  were 
experienced  in  all  kind  of  swoons,  hysterics,  and  faintinga, 
and  used  each  restorative  process  so  vigorously,  burning,  chok- 
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lag,  pinching,  slapping,  and  eicoriating,  that  in,  a  very  few 
minutes  the  patient  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  a  world 
of  pain.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  she  became 
collected  enough  to  give  an  account  of  the  Apparition  —  that 
she  had  seen  her  Mother,  or  at  least  her  Ghost,  standing  be- 
side her  old* desk  ;  that  the  figure  had  turned  towards  her, 
and  had  made  the  same  dreadful  faces  as  before,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  speak  to  her — a  communication  which  took  such 
effect  on  the  hearers  that,  with  one  exception,  they  immediate- 
ly put  on  their  bonnets  and  departed;  leaving  old  Mrs.  Dad- 
ley,  who  was  stone  deaf,  and  had  only  imperfectly  heard  the 
story,  to  sleep  with  Miss  Muliins  in  what  was  doomed  thence- 
forward to  be  a  Haunted  House.  The  night,  nevertheless, 
passed  over  in  quiet :  but  towards  morning  the  ghostly  Mo- 
ther appeared  again  to  the  daughter  in  a  dream,  and  with 
the  same  contortions  of  her  mouth  attempted  to  speak  her 
mind,  but  with  the  same  ill  success.  The  secret,  whatever 
it  was,  seemed  irrevocably  committed  to  Silence  and  Eter- 
nity ! 

In  the  mean  time,  ere  breakfast,  the  walking  of  Widow 
Muliins  had  travelled  from  one  end  of  Grimsby  to  the  other; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  little  chandler's-shop  at  the 
comer  of  Swivel-street  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  came  to  gaze  at  the  Haunted  House 
"—not  without  some  dim .  anticipations  of  "perhaps  seeing  the 
Ghost  at  one  of  the  windows.  Few  females  in  the  position 
of  Mary  Muliins  would  have  remained  under  its  roof ;  but  to 
all  invitations  from]  well-meaning  people,  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear ;  she  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  premises — the  little 
back-parlour  was  her  home  —  and  from  long  service  at  the 
counter,  she  had  become — to  alter  a  single  letter  in  a  line  of 
Dibdin's— 

All  one  as  a  piece  of  the  shop. 

As  to  the  Apparition,  if  it  ever  appeared  again,  she  said,  «the 
Ghost  was  the  Ghost  of  her  own  Parent,  and  would  not  harm 
a  hair  of  her  head.  Perhaps,  after  the  funeral,  the  Spirit 
woyld  rest  in  peace  :    but  at  any    i^te,    her  mind   was  made 
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,  up,  not  lo  leave  the  house — no,  not  till  she  was  carried  ont 
of  it,  like  her  poor  dear  Mother.  * 

Chap.  VII. 

•  And  pray,  Mr.  Author,  what  is  your  own  private  opinion? 
Do  you  really  believe  in  Ghosts,  or  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  story  of  this  Grimsby  Apparition  ? » 

Heaven  knows,  madam  !  In  ordinary  cases  I  should  have 
ascribed  such  a  tale  to  a  love  of  the  marvellous  ;  but,  as  I 
before  "stated.  Miss  Mullins  was  not  prone  to  romance,  and 
had  never  read  a  work  of  fiction  in  her  whole  life.  Again, 
the  vision  might  Lave  been  imputed  to  some  peculiar  nervous 
dcrant^ement  of  the  system,  like  the  famous  spectral  illusions 
that  haunted  the  Berlin  Bookseller, — but  then  the  young  wo- 
man was  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  in  perfect  health.  Fi- 
nally, the  Phantom  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  mere  freak 
of  fancy,  the  oiTspring  of  an  excited  imagination,  whereas  she 
had  no  more  imagination  than  a  cow.  Her  mind  was  essen- 
tially commonplace,  and  never  travelled  beyond  the  routine 
duties  and  occurrences  of  her  everyday  life.  Her  very  dreams, 
which  she  sometimes  related,  were  remarked  as  being  psrli- 
cularly  prosaic  and  insipid  ;  the  wildest  of  them  having  only 
painted  a  swarm  of  overgrown  cockroaches,  in  the  shop-draw- 
er, that  was  labelled  « Powder  Blue. »  Add  to  all  this,  that 
her  character  for  veracity  stood  high  in  her  native  town;  and 
on  the  whole  evidence  the  verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  the 
supernatural  appearance. 

«  Well— i  will  never  believe  in  Ghosts !  • 

No,  madam.  Not  in  this  cheerful  drawing-room,  whilst 
the  bright  sunshine  brings  out  in  such  vivid  colours  the  gor- 
geous pattern  of  the  Brussels  carpet-^no,  nor  whilst  such  a 
fresh  west'eriy  air  blows  in  at  the  open  window,  and  sets  the 
Columbines  a-dancing  in  that  China  vase.  But  suppose,  as 
King  John  says,  that 

The  midoight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  oi'  night :' 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard,  where  we  stand- 
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the  grass  damp — the  wind  at  east— the  night  pitch-dark— a 
strangely  ill  odour,  and  doubtful  whistlings  and  whisperings 
wafted  on  the  fitful  gust. 

•  Well,  sir?— » 

Why,  then,  madam,  instead  of  disbelieving  in  Ghosts,  you 
would  be  ready,  between  sheer  fright  and  the  chill  of  the 
night  air — 

•  To  do  what,  sir? — » 

To  swallow  the  first  spirits  that  offered. 

Chap.   VUI. 

Th^  second  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  Melodrama 
of  « domestic  interest  >  was  repeated,  except  that  this  time  the 
maternal  Phantom  confronted  her  daughter  on  the  landing- 
place  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Another  fainting-fit  was  the 
consequence  ;  but  before  her  senses  deserted  her  the  popr  crea- 
ture had  time  to  observe  tbe  identical  writhings  and  twitch- 
ings  of  the  distorted  mouth,  the  convulsive  struggles  to  speak, 
which  had  so  appalled  her  whilst  her  departed  parent  was 
still  in  the  flesh.  Luckily,  the  gossips,  backed  by  two  or 
three  she  sceptics,  had  ventured  to  return  to  the  Haunted 
House,  where,  they  were  startled  as  before  by  a  shrill  femi- 
nine scream,  and  again  found  Miss  Mullins  on  the  ground  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  The  fit,  however,  was  as  treatable 
as  the  former  one,  and  the  usual  strong  measures  having  been 
promptly  resorted  to,  she  again  became  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions,— and  in  particular  that  a  pint  of  aquafortis,  or  ^ 
something  like  it,  was  going  down  her  throat  the  wrong  way 
— that  her  little-finger  had  been  in  a  hand-vice-r-her  temples 
had  been  scrubbed  with  sand  and  cayenne  pepper,  or  some 
other  such  stimulants,  and  the  tip  of.  her  nose  had  been  scorch- 
ed with  a  salamander  or  a  burning  feather.  A  conscious- 
ness, in  short,  that  she  was  still  in  this  lower  sphere,  instead 
of  the  realms  of  bliss. 

The  story  she  told  on  her  recovery  was  little  more  than  a    - 
second  edition  of  the  narrative  of   the  preceding  night.    The 
Ghost  had  appeared  to  her,    made   all  sorts    of  horrible  wry 
mouths,  and  after  several  vain  attempts  at  utterance,  all  end- 
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lug  in  a  convulsive  gasp,  had  suddenly  clasped  its  shadowy 
hands  round  its  throat,  and  then  clapped  and  pressed  them, 
on  its  palpitating  bosom,  as  if  actually  choking  or  bursting 
with  the  suppressed  communication.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
secret  she  did  not  offer  the  slightest  conjecture  ;  for  the  simple 
reason  thai  she  had  formed  none.  In  all  her  days  she  had 
never  allempted  successfully  to  guess  at  Ihe  commonest  riddle, 
and  to  solve  such  an  enigma  as  her  mother  had  left  behind 
her  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  gossips 
were  less  difhdent ;  their  Wonder  was  not  of  the  Passive,  but 
of  that  Active  kind,  which  goes  under  the  a /^;i5  of  Curiosity. 
Accordingly,  they  speculated  amongst  themselves  without  stint 
or  scruple,  on  the  matter  that  the  Spirit  yearned  so  anxious- 
ly to  reveal ; — for  instance  that  it  related  to  money,  to  mur- 
der, to  an  illegitimate  child,  to  adulterated  articles,  to  a  forged  . 
will,  to  a  favourite  spot  for  burial  ;  nfty;  that  it  concerned 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state, 
one  old  crone  expressing  her  decided  conviction  that  the 
Ghost  had  to  divulge  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

To  this  excitement  as  to  the  Spectre  and  its  mystery,  the 
conduct  of  the  Next  of  Kin  afforded  a  striking  contrast :  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  conjectural  patchwork  of  the  gossips 
she  silently  took  up  the  old  variegated  coverlet,  and  stitched 
on,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  left  her  at  liberty  to  go 
to  bed. 

••  And  did  she  dream  again  of  the  Ghost  ? » 

She  did^  Miss  ;  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  the  puckered 
mouth  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  Mary,  and  then  screwed 
and  twisted  out  a  few  more  sounds  or  syllables,  but  in  a  gib- 
berish as  unintelligible  as  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  or  anlr- 
vingite  sentence  in  the  Unknown  Tongue. 

Chap.  IX. 

The  third  night  came—the  third  midnight— and  with  it  the 
Apparition,  it  made  the  same  frightful  grimaces,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  contrived  to  pronounce  in  a  hollow  whisper,  the 
very  word  which  it  had  uttered  in  Mary's  last  Dream.  But 
the  jumble  of  inarticulate  sounds  was  wanting— the  jaws  gaped. 
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and  the  tongue  yisibly  struggled,  but  there  was  a  dead,  yes, 
literally  a  dead  silence. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  daughter  did  not  faint  away; 
she  had  privately  taken  care  to  be  at  the  hour  of  twelve  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  friends,  and  her  Mother  appeared  to  her 
in  the  doorway  between  the  litlle  back-parlour  and  the  shop. 
The  Shadow  was  only^  revealed  to  herself.  One  of  the  gos- 
sips, indeed,  declared  afterwards  that  she  had  seen  widow 
Mullins,  « as  like  as  a  likeness  cut  out  in  white  paper,  but  so 
transparent  that  she  could  look  right  through  her  body  at  the 
chaney  Jemmy  Jessamy  on  the  mantelpiece. » 

But  her  story,  though  accepted  as  a  true  bill  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Grimsby,  was  not  honoured  by  any  one 
who  was  present  that  night  in  the  little  back-parlour.  The 
two  staring  green  eyes  of  Miss  Mullins  had  plainly  been  turn 
ed,  not  on  the  fireplace,  but  towards  the  door,  and  her  two 
bony  fore-fingers  had  wildly  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  positive  the  contradiction,  the  more 
obstinately  the  storyteller  persevered  in  her  statement,  still  add- 
ing to  its  circumstantialities,  till  in  process  of  time  she  affirmed 
that  she  had  not  only  seen  the  Ghost,  but  that  she  knew  its 
secret,  namely,  that  the  undertaker  and  his  man  had  plotted 
between  them  to  embezzle  the  body,  and  to  send  it  up  in  a 
crate,  marked  « Chaney — this  side  uppards,  •  to  Mr.  Guy  in 
the  Borough. 

Chap.  X. 

On  the  fourth  night  the  Ghost  appeared  at  the  usual  time, 
with  its  usual  demeanour,  —  but  at  the  shop  instead  of  the 
parlour-door,  close  to  the  bundle  of  new  mops. 

On  ihe  fifth,  behind  the  counter,  near  the  till. 

On  the  sixth  night,  again  behind  the  counter,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  it  beside  the ^ great  scales. 

On  the  seventh  night,  which  closed  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
in  the  little  back-parlour.  It  had  been  hoped  and  predicted, 
that  after  the  interment,  the  Spirit  would  cease  to  walk— > 
whereas  at  midnight,  it  reappeared,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  room 
behind  the  shop,  between  the  table  and  the  window. 
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On  the  eighth  nighty  it  became  visible  at  the  old  desk,  be* 
tween  the  great  black  coffeeTinill  and  the  herring-barrel.  In 
the  opinion  of  Miss  Mullins,  the  Spectre  had  likewise  crossed* 
her  path  sundry  times  in  the  course  of  ihe  daj — at  least  she 
had  noticed  a  sort  of  film  or  haze  that  interposed  itself  before 
sundry  objecU — for  instance,  the  great  stone-bottle  of  vinegar 
in  the  shop,  and  the  framed  print  of  « the  Witch  of  Endor 
calling  up  Samuel, »  in  the  back-room.  On  all  these  occa- 
sions the  Phantom  had  exhibited  the  same  urgent  impulse  to 
speak,  with  the  same  spasmodic  action  of  the  features^,  and 
if  possible,  a  still  more  intense  expression  of  anxiety  and  an- 
guish. The  despairing  gestures  and  motions  of  the  visionary 
arms  and  hands  were  more  and  more  vehemcut.  It  was  a 
tragic  pantomime,  to  have  driven  any  other  spectator  raving 
mad  ! 

Even  the  dull  phlegmatic  nature  of  Miss  Mullins  at  last  be- 
gan to  be  stirred  and  excited  by  the  reiteration  of  so  awful  a 
spectacle:  and  her  curiosity,  slowly  but  surely,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  undivulged  secret  which  could  thus  keep  a  dis- 
embodied spirit  from  its  appointed  resting-place,  the  weighty 
necessity  which  could  alone  recal  a  departed  soul  to  earth, 
after  it  had  once  experienced  the  deep  calm,  and  quiet  of  the 
grave.  The  sober  sorrow  of  the  mourner  was  changed  into 
a  feverish  fretting—she  could  no  longer  eat,  drink,  or  sleep, 
or  sit  still, — the  patchwork  quilt  was  thrust  away  in  a  corner, 
and  as  to  the  sl>op,  the  little  dirty  boy,  and  the  little  ragged 
girl  were  obliged  to  repeat  their  retail  orders  thrice  over  to 
the  bewildered .  creature  behind  the  counter,  who  even  then 
was  apt-  to  go  to  the  wrong  box,  can,  or  cannister, — to  serve 
them  out  train-oil  instead  of  treacle,  and  soft-soap  in  lieu  of 
Dorset  butter. 

What  wonder  a  rumour  went  throughout  Grimsby  that  she 
was  crazy?  But  instead  of  going  out  of  her -mind,  she  had 
rather  come  into  it,  and  for  the  first  strange  time  was  exer- 
cising her  untrained  faculties,  on  one  of  the  most  perplesi^^g 
mysteries  that  "bad  ever  puzzled  a  human  brain.  Wo  marvel, 
then,  that  she  gave  change  twice  over  for  the  same  sixpence, 
and  sent  little  Sniggers  home  with  a  bar  of  soap  instead  of  a 
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stick  of  brimstone.  In  fact,  between  ber  ovfn  absence  of  mind, 
and  tbe  presence  of  mind  of  ber  customers,  sbe  sold  so  many 
good  bargains,  tbat  tbe  purchasers  began  to  wisb  tbat  a  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Ghost  would  haunt  every  shop  in  the  town ! 

Chap.  XI 

According  to  the  confession  of  our  first  and  last  practition- 
ers, the  testimony  of  medical  works,  and  the  fatal  results  of 
most  cases  of  Trismus,  there  is  no  surgical  operation  on  the 
human  subject  so  difficulty  as  the  picking  of  a  Locked  Jaw. 
No  skeleton  key  has  yet  been  invented  by  our  body-smiths 
that  will  open,  a  mouth  thus  spasmodically  closed.  The  or- 
gan is  in  what  the  Americans  call  an  everlasting  fix — the  poor 
man  is  booked — and  you  may  at  once  proceed  to  put  up  the 
rest  of  his  shutters. 

This  difficulty,  however,  only  occurs  in  respect  to  tbe  phy- 
sical frame.'  For  a  spiritual  lock-jaw  there  is  a  specific  mode 
of  treatment,  which,  acor3ing  to  tradition,  has  generally  proved 
successful  in  overcoming  the  peculiar  Trismus  to  which  all 
Apparitions  are  subject,  and  which  has  thus  then  enabled  them 
to  break  that  melancholy  silence,  which  must  otherwise  have 
prevailed  in  their  intercourse  with  the  living.  The  modus 
operandi  is  extremely  simple^  and  based  on  an  old-fashioned 
rule,  to  which,  for  some  obscure  reason,  ghosts  as  well  as 
good  little  boys  seem  bound  to  adhere,  i.  e.,  not  to  speak 
till  they  are  spoken  to.'  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  if 
you  wisb  to  draw  out  a  dumb  Spirit,  to  utter  the  word. 

Strange  to  say,  this  easy  and  ancient  prescription  never  oc- 
curred to  either  &^ss  Mnllins  or  her  gossips  till  the  ninth 
day,  when  Mrs.  Humphreys,  happening  to  stumble  on  the  old 
rule  in  her  son's  spelling-book,  at  the  same  time  hit  on  the 
true  cause  af  the  silence  pf  the  •  Mysterious  Mother. »  It  was 
immediately  determined  that  the  same  night,  or  at  least  the 
very  first  time  the  Spirit  reappeared,  it  should  be  spoken  to; 
the  very  terms  of  the  filial  address,  like  those  of  a  Royal 
Speech,  being  agreed  on  beforehand,  at  the  same  council. 
Whether  the  orator,  the  appointed  hour  and  the  expected  au- 
ditor considered,  would  remember  so  long  a  sentence,  admit- 
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ted  of  some  doubt :  however  it  was  learned  by  rote,  and  haying 
fortified  themselves  with  two  the  trembling  Mary  awaited  the 
awful  interview,  conning  over  to  herself  the  concerted  for- 
mula, which  to  assist  her  memory  had  been  committed  to 
paper. 

« Muther,  if  so  be  you  ar  my  muther,  and  as  such  being 
spoke  to,  speak  I  cunjer  you,  or  now  and  ever  after  old  your 
Tung.  • 

Chap.  XII. 

.  One— Two— Three—  Four—  Five  —Six — Seven  —  Eight- 
Nine— Ten— Eleven— TWELVE  ! 

The  Hour  was  come  and  the  Ghost.  True  to  the  last  stroke 
of  the  clock,  it  appeared  like  a  figure  projected  from  a  ma- 
gic lantern,  on  the  curtain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — for,  through 
certain  private  reasons  of  her  own,  Miss  MuUins  had  resolved 
not  only  to  be  alone,  but  to  receive  her  visiter — as  the  French 
ladies  do — in  her  chambre  a  coucher.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
care  that  any  ear  but  her  own  should  receive  a  disclosure 
which  might  involve  matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature  :  a 
secret,  that  might  perchance  affect  the  reputation  of  her  late 
parent,  or  her  own  social  position.  However,  it  was  in  so- 
litude and  from  her  pillow,  that  with  starting  eyeballs,  and 
outstretched  arms,  she  gazed  for  the  ninth  time  on  the  silent 
Phantom,  which  had  assumed  a  listening  expression,  .and  an 
expe.ctant  attitude,  as  if  it  had  been  invisibly  present  at  the 
recent  debate,  and  had  overheard  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
jected speech.'  But  that  speech  was  never,  to  be  spoken.  In 
vain  poor  Mary  tried  to  give  it  utterance;  it  seemed  to  stick, 
like  an  apothecary's  powder,  in  her  throat — to  her  fauces, 
her  palate,  her  tongue,  and  her  te§th,  so  that  she  could  not 
get  it  out  of  her  mouth. 

The  Ghost  made  a  sign  of  impatience. 

Poor  Mary  gasped. 

The  Spirit  frowned  and  apparently  stamped  with  its  foot. 

Poor  Mary  made  another  violent  effort  to  speak,  but  only 
gave  a  sort  of  tremulous  croak. 
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The  features  of  the  Phantom  again  began  to  work — the 
muscles  about  the  mouth  quivered  and  twitched. 

Poor  Marj's  did  the  same. 

The  whole  face  of  the  Apparition  was  drawn  and  puckered 
by  a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  and  poor  Mary  felt  that  she  was 
imitating  the  contortions,  and  even  that  hideous  grin,  the  n- 
sus  sardonicus,  which  had  inspired  her  with  such  horror. 

At  last  with  infinite  diflBculty,  she  contrived  by  a  desperate 
effort,  to  utter  a  short  ejaculation — but  brief  as  it  was  it  suffic- 
ed to  break  the  spell. 

The  Ghost,  as  if  it  had  only  awaited  the  blessed  sound  of 
one  single  sellable  from  the  human  voice,  to  release  its  own 
vocal  organs  from  their  mysterious  thraldom,  instantly  spoke. 
But  the  words  are  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 

Cbap.   XIII. 

« Mary  !  it  arn't  booked — but  there's  tuppence  for  sand- 
paper at  number  nine! 

.(mohthlt  magazuib.) 
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The  events  of  thelasl  sfx  months  haye  at  length  reduced 
the  question  of  our  Affgfaan  policy  into  something  like  a  de- 
finite form.  From  the  day  when  our  columns  first  crossed 
the  Indus  in  hostile  array,  we  never  ceased  to  proclaim  th^t 
any  permanent  occupation  of  the  country,  as  a  conquest  made 
.on  our  behalf,  could  never  be  for  an  instant  contemplated  ; 
and  that  the  §o\e  object  ,of  the  expedition  was  the  restorjt- 
tion  of  the  friendly  dynasty  of  the  Suddozyes,  to  whom  we 
were  bound  by  the  ties  of  ancient  alliance,  to  the  throne  from 
which  they  were  excluded  by  an  usurping  chief ,  the  conti- 
nuance of  whose  rule  t»ras  incompatible  equally  with  our  in- 
terest and  with  the  welfare  of  his  own  country.  On  this 
avowed  principle  ,  Affghanistau  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  castles  of  its  independent  nobles  besieged  and 
stormed,  and  the  chiefs  themselves  slaughtered  while  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  thresholds  ;  and  all  this  was  carried  on 
("With  a  view,"  as  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  ji  sialic^  Journal  ^ 
•  to. the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice  ! »)  in  the  name  of 
a  monarch  who,  as  was  notorious  to  every  one,  was  in  effect 
as  much    a  state  prisoner  of  the  English  at  Cabul  as  his  un- 
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furlunate  competitor.  Dost  Mohammed,  (^)  was  in  Uiiidostan, 
and  who  exercised  less  real  power,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
his  own  pidace,  than  the  yoangest  sabaUern  of  the  inYading 
arm  J.  Herat  in  the  meanwhile  ,  the  securing  which  against 
attack  was  the  original  pretext  of  the  war,  was  almost  the 
only  corner  of  Affghanistan  into  which  our  intrusire  arms  did 
not  penetrate  ;  and  its  Tizier,  Yar-Hohammed ,  was  suffered 
with  perfect  impunity  to  insult  and  expel  our  envoy,  to  levy 
war  against^his  own  nominal  sovereign  Shah-Kamran,  and  to 
.  open  correspondence  with  all  tke  enemies  of  England,  avowed 
or  secret.  Never,  in  fact,  was  the  notable  Whig  process  of 
a  non-intejvention  war  more  completely  carried  out  than  in 
this  instance.  All  this  time,  every  rupee  of  revenue  extracted 
from  the  country  in  the  name  of  Shah-Shoojah  cost  at  least 
ten  in  the  collecting ;  and  as  the  restored  monarch  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  keep  up  a  subsidiary  force,  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting which  would  have  considerably  exceeded  the  income 
he  had  ever  been  able,  even  in  his  former  days  of  prosperity, 
to  levy  in  his  dominions,  the  slender  resources  of  Affghanis- 
tan most,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  been  utterly 
exhausted  in  a  few  years  — «  while  the  current  outlay  could 
only  be  met  by  incessant  draughts  on  the  Calcutta  treasury, 
which  was  forced  to  make  constant  advances,  and  to  contract 
heavy  loans  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  grasp  of  a  territory 
already  mortgaged  far  beyond  the  feo-simple  of  its  value.  It 
appears  difficult  to  conjeeture  how  this  blissful  state  of  things 
would  have  terminated  —  whether  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Indian  exchequer,  or  by  the  conversion  of  Affgh<nnislan  into 
a  desert — if  we  had  been  less  unmolested  in  our  philanthropic 
efforts  to  •  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace,  •  and  Shah- 
Shoojah  had  been  still  suffered  by  his  affectionate  subjects  to 
sinmber,  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state,  witbin  the  screens  of 

C)  For  the  boiiour  or  oar  na:iua«l  ch«rac1or,  we  hope  that  the  ac'x>«nls  vhtcb  have 
appeared  From  the  JJelAi  Gaielle,  of  the  degrading  reclrictions  to  which  thu  illas- 
liious  eapttre  is  said  to  he  nour  subjected,  majr  be  either  unfoanded  or  exaggerated. 
Ue  has  already  ei}tericnced  saflicieiit  of  iiDmented  aril  at  oar  hands;  and  it  is  tiexl  !• 
iiapossiJ^le  chat  be  can  be  lo  &nj  way  cogaisant  of  the  proceed iogs  or  his  son. 
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his  well-Stocked  zenana.  Bat  the  recent  catastrophe  has  given 
us  a  chance  of  extrication  from  the  dilemma.  Of  the  coantry 
we  are  now  no  longer  in  possession  ;  and  if  the  intelligence 
brought  by  the  last  mail  is  to  be  relied  on,  both  our  protege 
Shah-Shoojah,  and  his  neplew  and  rival  Kamran ,  have  closed 
their  career  in  death  ;  thus  virtually  terminating  the  Suddozye 
dynasty,  as.  the  sons  of  the  lale  Shah  are  utterly  powerless 
and  insignificant  among  the  crowd  of  chiefs,  and  one  at  least 
of  them  (Seifdar-Jung)  is  actually  in  arms  against  vs.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  us,  for  the  vindication  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  oiir  n\ilit€uy 
honour,  to  perpetrate  a  second  act  of  violence  and  national 
injustice  by  reconquering  Affghanistan,  and  holding  it  without 
disguise  as  a  province  of  our  empire  :  or  whether,  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  oc- 
cupying a  few  poslv  on  its  frontier,  and  leaving  its  unhappy 
natives  to  recover,  without  foreign  interference ,  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  anarchy  into  which  our  irruption  has  thrown 
them. 

In  the  hurried  and  confused  accounts  which  have  been 
received  of  the  opening  of  the  bloody  drama,  but  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  indications  which  immediately  precede 
the  outbreak  ;  but  even  if  we  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struclion  on  the  conduct  of  the  ofiicials  both  at  Cabul  and  io 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  their  blind  infatuation  and  want  of 
foresight  seem  almost  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds  of  belief. 
We  have  been  informed ,  on  authority  which  ,  we  cannot 
question,  that  as  long  ago  as  August  last,  information  had 
been  received  by  the  Cabinet  of  Calcutta,  of  the  eiisteuce  of 
a  widely-ramified  conspiracy  throughout  Afighanistan  ;  but  so 
far  were  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers  from  the  deeming  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  inadequate  and  overworked  army  of 
occupation,  that  orders  were  actualjy  given  for  the  return  of 
Sale's  brigade  to  Hindostan  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  on 
their  march  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  when  Ihey  wjere  attacked 
by  the  insurgents  ,  and  with  difficulty  fought  their  way  to 
Jellalabad,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  blockaded.  iBven 
the    warning   received  in  October,  by  Sir   Alexander  Burnes, 
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from  Gafrtain  Gray  of  the  (^Uh,  (to  whom  the  plot  had  been 
veyealed  by  an  Affghan  chief,)  (')  failed  to  awaken  so  much 
as  a  sense  of  personal  insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the  destined 
victim  ;  and  he  continued  to  live  as  before  in  the  midst  of 
the  native  town  ,  instead  of  placin{(  himself  in  comparative 
safety  within  the  English  lines.  The  military  commanders 
emulated  *the  supineness  of  the  diplomatists ,  the  stores  and 
commissariat,  far  from  being  placed  in  tbe  fortified  camp,  or 
even  in  the  Bala-Hissar  (^)  or  citadel,  were  left  in  a  situation 
which  is  naively  described  in  one  of  the  accounts  as  « exposed 
to  the  first  attack  of  an  enemy  ! « — and  all  the  letters  written 
by  the  mail  which  left  Cabul  only  the  day  before  the  revolt, 
describe  every  thihg  as  being  >  quiet  and  peaceable  >  in  the 
capital. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  however ,  ( the  aniversary  of  the 
final  defeat  of  Dost-Mohammed  at  Purwan-Durrah,)  the  storm 
burst  forth.  At  the  moment  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  durbar 
or  levee,  the  war-cry  of  klamism  was  raised  throughout  the 
city,  and  the  streets  were  instantly  thronged  with  thousands 
of  armed  and  furious  Affghans.  Burnes,  cut  off  by  his  own 
unhappy  rashness  from  either  defence  02^  escape,  perished  at 
the  first  onset  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, exposed  as  we  mentioned  above,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants;  and  numbers  of  officers  and  men  were  promis- 
cuously slaughtered  ,  before  they  could  succeed  in  rallying 
within  the  defences  of  the  cantonments  and  the  Bala-Hissar. 
The  later  position  was  eventually  abandoned,  (though  the  Shah 

(')  «  He  (  Mohammod  Vteon  Khan  )  told  me,  that  ha  was  much  alarmed  for  oor 
•afcty — that  the  whole  of  AiTghanistan  was  determined  to  make  common  cause,  and  to 
drive  out  or  murder  everr  Ferin^hi  in  the  country— and  that  Cabul  itself  was  ready 
to  break  o«it.v  This  was  forthwith  communicated  by  letter  to  Sir  A.  Bnrnes,  whom  it 
reached  Oclober  15,  or  Befenleen  clear  days  before  the  explosion— «The  bearer  brought 
a  letter  to  the  chief,  acknowledging  the  rcreipt,  but  1  never  heard  a  line  from  Sir 
Alexander  Burnr-s  I  »  Letter  of  Captain  Gray,  Bengal  Burkara,  January  3,  quoted  in 
Tinutw,  March  10.  * 

(')  This  phrase  has  not  a  little  perplexed  soma  of  the  poriodical  press,  it  implies 
merely  the  «  upper  town  or  castle,  »  (as  bala'khaneh,  balcony,  mevis  ctha  upper 
room,B)  in  which  ihe  royal  palace  is  sitaatrd ,  and  which  commands  the  lower  and 
mor}  extensive  portion,  divided  in  two  by  tbe  Cabul  river. 
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continued  to  reside  there,  and  Sir  Wifliam  ftfacnufbtenf  witli 
Conolly  and  others,  strongly  reeommended  the  concentration 
of  the  troops  within  its  wails,  rather  than  in  the  cantonments,) 
—  and  the  ^hole  of  our  force  ,  amounting  to  between  5000 
and  6000  bayonets,  Europeans  and  sepoys,  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  camp  followers,  was  drawn  together  within 
the  intrenched  camp.  The  assailants  had  at  first  consisted 
principally  of  the  tribes  near  Cahul,  and  the  Kohistanis,  (') 
or  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  tract  immediately  north  of  the 
city  ;  but  their  ranks  were  daily  swollen  by  the  accession  of 
numerous  Ghazis,  or  religious  enthusiasts,  who,  stimulated  by 
the  preaching  of  their  moollahs,  flocked  from  all  |)arts  of  the 
country,  and  even  (as  it  is  reported)  from  Uzbek  Tartary,  to 
jiiin  the  holy  war,  and  aid  in  the  extermination  of  the  in- 
fidels. The  original  leader  of  the  movement  is  believed  to 
have  been  Zemaun  Khan,  (*)  a  nephew  of  Dost  Mohammed; 
but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  son 
of  the  Dost,  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan,  who  had  escaped  from 
detention  at  Bokhara.  This  young  chief  had  formerly  been 
governor  of  Jellalabad  for  his  father,  and  had  attained  a  high 
military  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  by  the  signal  vic- 
tory which  ,'in  1837,  he  had  gained  over  a  Sikh  army  at 
Jumrood. 

Meanwhile  ,  a  rising  simultaneous  with  that  at  Cabul  had 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  country  :  the  British  detached 
posts  had  been  either  cut  off  or  driven  in  ;  and  the  four  fort- 

(*)  Theto  KohUunis  are  i  branch  of  the  Euaofiye  tribe,  and  hare  long  been  noted 
«•  the  most  turhalent  and  bigoted  of  the  Affghan  po|ialation.  At  the  battle  of  Noa- 
shehra  against  the  Sikhs  in  1S23,  the  Euaofiyea,  according  to  infurmalion  collected  oa 
the  tpot  by  Dr.  Lord,  «were  so  blinded  by  religious  frenzy,  that  ihey  •fought  more 
like  devils  than  men.  Though  repeatedly  driven  back,  they  vere  as  often  rallied  by 
the  shrieks  eud  curses  of  their  vomen,  who  mingled  unveiled  in  the  fight,  and  by  the 
AUak^ho-akban  of  their  maddened  moollahs.  After  the  actiun ,  dead  Guiofzies  were 
fvond  on  dead  Sikhs,  their  teeth  still  clutching  the  ihroats  of  their  adversaries.*  On 
oft*  first  entrance  into  the  country,  the  hill  Eusofiyes  [  Kohistanis  )  were  among  ihe 
warmest  supporters  of  the  Shah;  but  hd  been  alienated  by  (he  renewal  of  obsolete  and 
oppressive  taxes 

('j  The  name  of  this  leader  probably  gave  riite  to  the  statement,  (which,  from  sub- 
,  sequent  accounts,  «ould  seem  to  be  unfounded,]  that  a  son  of  Shnh-Zemaun  [the  blind 
elder  brother  of  Shah-Shoojah)  had  been  s«(  up  by  the  insurgents  as  king. 
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of  Candahar,  Ghazni ,  Jellalabad ,  and  Cabul ,  were  all 
tbat  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Feringhi  invaders.  An  ai^ 
tempt  to  push  forward  a  column  from  Candahar  for  the  relief 
of  Cabul,  failed  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  intervening  tribes ;  and  it  speedi- 
ly became  evident  that  the  troops  in  the  capital,  almost  destitute 
-as  they  were  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  could  not  conti* 
nae  mnch  longer  to  hold  out.  On  the  23d  of  December,  (') 
accordingly,  a  conference  for  arranging  terms  of  capitulation 
took  place  between  Akhbar  Khan  and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  ; 
but  the  interview  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  band  of  armed 
fanatics,  who  murdered  the  British  envoy,  with  one  of  his 
attendant  ofticers,  on  the  spot,  treating  his  remains  with  every 
circumstance  of  brutal  indignity.  But  notwithstanding  this 
fearful  proof  of  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  troops  compelled  Sir  H.  Potlinger  ( who  suc- 
ceeded as  political  chief)  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  nego- 
elation  ;  and  on  January  6lh,  a  convention  having  been  con- 
cluded for  an  unmolested  passage  to  the  frontier,  the  whole 
British  force  moved  out  of  their  cantonments,  and  took  the 
road  through  the  passes  of  the  Sufieid-Koh  (white  mountain) 
towards  Jellalabad — a  distance  of  105  miles,  over  tracks  rising 
at  the  highest  point  to  an  elevation  of  8200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  <At  this  point-  (Tazeen)— •we  quote  the 
notes  to  Wyld'a  excellent  map  of  Affghanistan  and  the  Pun- 
jab,) «the  thermometer,  on  the  8lh  of  October ^  was  19*^  at 
sunrise,  and  the  hill  stfeams  were  frozen  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ice.  The  road  across  this  mountainous  district,  is 
such  as  has  seldom  been  crossed  —  the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass 
is  a  trifle  to  it.  t 

At  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  the  total  number  was  about 

(')  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  in  a  letter  published  ainee  his  death  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine, 
alatea  that  this  mcaaure  had  been  pressed  up9n  him  more  than  a  fortnight  preTioosly  * 
by  the  military  chiefs,  and  complains  bitterly  o(  •  cotpardice  of  the  troops,  and  m«««- 
paeity  of  Ike  eommamden, »  «a  having  led  to  the  trinmph  of  a  a  eontwnptible  cntny.* 
It  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  how  far  these  grare  chargea  are  capable  of  sobalanttation 
—bat  the  latest  adTiocs  from  India  (by  the  June  mailj  state,  tkat  the  anpreme  govern- 
mont  has  referred  both  the'condnct'  of  General  ^Iphinatono  at  Cabul,  and  the  rteeent 
iorrender  ofGhasnr,  to  the  decision  of  <onrla-mar(ial. 
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5000  soldiers,  incladinj^  one  Queen's  regiment,  (the  &^4th),  and 
more  than  6000  sutllers  and  other  attendants  on  an  eastern 
camp.  But  no  sooner  had  the  dispirited^  columns  quitted  the 
sheUer  of  their  lines,  than  thej  were  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
swarms  of  furious  Ghazis,  who  darted  on  their  prey  with  ail 
the  eagerness  of  religious  and  national  hatred.  For  the  first 
two  days  the  troops  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Afighans  at  bay; 
but  the  unfortunate  sepoys,  benumbed  by  the  intense  cold, 
and  unable  to  struggle  through  the  snow,  became  almost  in* 
capable  of  handling  their  arms  :  and  as  the  army  advanced 
deeper  into  these  tremendous  defiles,  which  had  probably  ne- 
ver before  been  traversed  by  an  armed  force  at  such  a  sea- 
son, ilfii  demoralization  became  complete.  Akhbar  Khan,  who 
accompanied  the  march,  professed  his  utter  inability  to  res^ 
train  the  attacks  of  his  fanatic  followers  ;  but  proposed  to.  en- 
sure the  personal  safety  of  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Elphinstone,  with  other  superior  ofiicers,  and  the  ladies  ac- 
companying the  army,  if  -they  would  place  themselves  in  his 
hands  as  Iwstages.  It  is  difiScult  to  conceive  that  any  cir- 
cumstances could'  justify  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition—- 
it  was,  however,  acceded  to  :  and  the  fate  of  the  maift  body, 
thus  abandoned  by^  their  leaders,  was  not  long  deferred.  The 
route  became  a  scene  of  continual  and  almost  unresisted  car- 
nage ;  the  sepoys  perished  helplessly  ;  the  4-4-th  held  out  for 
some  time'  longer  ;  but  the  soldiers,  infuriated  by  thdr  suffer- 
ings, at  length  broke  out  into  mutiny.  All  semblance  of  or- 
der or  discipline  was  now  lost— the.  ofiicers,  quitting  their - 
men,  attempted  to  push  forward  on  horseback  to  Jellalabad; 
but  only  one  (Dr.  Brydon)  succeeded  in  reaching  it ;  the  re- 
mainder fell. into  the  hands  of  the  Afighans,  and  were  either 
slain  on  the  spot  or  made  prisoners.  The  extermination  of  the 
rest  of  the  army  appears  to  have  been  complete,  only  a  few 
stragglers  having  been  spared  by  the  capricious  mercy  of  in- 
dividual chiefs;  «o  that  of  11,000  who  quitted  Cabul  on  Ja-. 
nuary  6,  certainly  not  more^  than  a  few  hundreds  remained 
alive  on  the  li-th ! 

(It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  refrained  from  imputing 
to  Akhbar  Khan  personally  any  share  either  in  the  murder  of 
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Sir  William  Macnaghten,  or  the  violation,  of  the  convention; 
looking  upon  hifti  rather  as  the  unwilling  spectator  of  outra- 
ges which  he  had  not  the  power  of  preventing.  From  the 
former  charge  we  consider  him  to  have  been  amply  vindicated 
by  the  personal  evidence  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie, 
the  two  officers  who  escaped  from  the  fatal  interview  ;  and 
during  the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  he  appears  to  have  endea- 
voured as  far  as  possible  to  check  the  assailants,  (who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  not  of  his  own  tribe  "the  Dooraunis, 
but  Ghiljis  and  Eusofzyes,  (*)  over  whom  he  had  little  influ- 
•  ence,)  and  to  have  displayed  a  degree  of  humanity  very  un- 
usual in  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in  the  moment  of  victory.) 

Never  was  the  extermination  of  any,  civilized  force  more 
complete  and  disastrous  ;  and  never,  since  the  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulations in  the  first  American  war,  had  so  signal  and  cala- 
mitous a  reverse  befallen  the  British  arms  ;  further  aggravat- 
ed, also,  by  the  miserable  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  ge- 
nerals, and  the  indiscipline  of  the  English  part  of  the  troops^ 
for  the  sepoys  alone  appear  to  have  behaved  steadily  to  the 
lasjt.  But  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  want  of 
caution  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequent  mismanagement, 
iV  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  rapidity  of  our  original  succes* 
ses  against  a  foe  taken  almost  by  surprise,  had  led  our  com- 
manders greatly  to  underrate  the  prowess  and  military  charac- 
ter of  the  Affghans  ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  conque- 
rors of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  when  banded  together  by  any 
feeling  strong  enough  to  obliterate  for  the  time  the  remem- 
brance of  their  eternal  feuds,  still  maintain  their  hereditary 
claim  to  be  held  as  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Asia- 
tic nations.     Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  (^)  in  this  me- 

(*]  A  Irtter  from  JellaUbad,  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Joamal  for  April,  uyt:— 
ttHie  attacking  party  appear  to  bsTe  been  the  eastern  Ghiljis,  vbo  did  not  form  « 
portioa  of  Uobammed  Albbar'a  army,  lie  told  our  oiCcers  that  neith.T  he  nor  Meer 
Hiiajedee,  who  had  both  signed  the  treaty,  had  any  influence  01  er  the  eastern  chicfa. 
As  long  as  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan  remained  with  our  party,  all  seemed  to  go  on  well.» 

(*)  A  annilar  long-continued  secreey  marked  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljis  against  Per- 
sia in  nOH  ~~  see  Hanway  and  Malcolm  >-  when  the  governor,  Goorgeen-Khan,  (a 
Georgian  by  birth,  and  grand-uncle  of  the  famous  Russian  gi*neral  Prinre  Bagration,) 
was  murdered  in  the  rifadel  of  Candahar.  His  Georgian  cavalry,  however,  though 
only  600  in  number,  cot  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  their  owa  country. 
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morable  insurrection,  is  the  good  failh  which  the  conspirators 
observed  to  each  other  prior  to  the  explosion.  In  spite  of 
the  endless  dissensions  which  Jteep  every  tribe  and  every  vil- 
lage of  the  Affghans  almost  constantly  in  arms  against  their 
neighbours,  not  one  was  found,  among  the  thousands  to  whom 
the  plot  must  have  been  known,  who  would  betray  his  bre- 
thren of  the  faith  for  the  incentive  of  Feringhi  gold  (*).  Deep 
and  deadly  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  exasperation  against 
us  which  coulcT  not  only  prompt  such  a  union  of  discordant 
elements,  but  maintain  it  unbroken  through  all  the  toils  and 
losses  of  the  subsequent  warfare  r  for  Mohammed  Akhbar,"  as 
we  have  already  observed,  seems  (o  have  exercised  command 
only  over  his  own  clansmen,  the  Dooraunis,  while  the  great 
body  of  the  insurgents  obeyed  no  leader  but  the  impulses  of 
their  own  fanatic  zeal.  Even  in  this  furious  bnrst  of  national 
indignation,  the  republican  spirit  which  eminently  distinguishes 
the  Affghans  from  all  other  Asiatics,  was  so  unequivocally 
apparent,  as  forcibly  to  recall  the  language  (worthy  of  a  pet- 
ty Polish  noble  under  the  old  regime)  in  which  the  aged 
chief  of  the  Meeankhail  tribe  replied  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  eu- 
logy on  the  blessings  of  a  firm  and  established  government 
unde.  a  powerful  monarch,  « We  are  content  with  discord, 
we  are  content  with  alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but 
we  will  never  be  content  with  a  master ! » 

The  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  disaster  seem  at  first 
utterly  to  have  paralysed  the  minds  of  the  Indian  authorities. 
Not  only  was  no  attempt  made  to  raise  the  leaguer  of  CabuK 
(for  which  omission,  indeed,  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and 
the  severity  of  the  season,  was  perhaps  sufficient  excuse,)  but 
the  gallant  band  at  Jellalabad  were  left  thronghout  the  win- 
ter, and  almost  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  to  main- 
tain themselves  not  only  unsupported  by  efficient  aid,  but 
even  without  any  communication  or  promise  of  succour  to 
encourage  them  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  existence.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made  about  the  middle  of  January,  by  a 

(';  Tiie  aiuver  of  the  Khybcrees  and  Afreedce*  to  the  proposals  roceatlj  nade 
ihcm  for  an  unmoleflted  passage  ihroagh  thpir  defiles  was,  wThis  is  not  a  war  of  gold, 
knt  of  religion. » 
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sepoy  divUion  under  Colonel  Wild,  to  advance  through  the 
formidable  Khyber  Pass  for  their  relief ;  but  this  force,  Uiough 
it  succeeded  in  occupying  the  Ali-Musjid  fort  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  defiles,  was  not  only  inadequate  in  strength  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery — an  oversight  or 
neglect  scarcely  credible  —  and  it  was  consequently  repulsed 
with  loss  in  an  action  at  Jumrood,  (the  scene  of  Akhbar 
Khan's  victory  Over  the  Sikhs),  and  with  difficulty  made  good 
its  retreat^  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Ali-Musjid.  The 
Sikhs  (Mt  however,  continued  friendly,  both  from  the  invele- 
rate  hatred  which  they  bear  the  ACTghans,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  alliance  to  their  monarch  Shere  Singh  for  his 
support  on  his  tottering  throne ;  and  by  their  efficient  aid  in 
supplying  stores  and  munitions,  the  corps  under  General  Pol- 
lock was  put  in  a  condition  to  r^new  the  attack  on  the  pass: 
and  the  lately-received  mail  informs  us  that  this  celebrated 
defile  has' been  carried  in  a  style  which  goes  far  to  retrieve 
the  faded  lustre  of  our  arms.  But  during  the  time  thus  lost, 
the  citadel  of  Ghazni,  the  first  and  most  glorious  trophy  of 
our  AOghan  campaigns,  had  been  wrested  from  us  :  the  go- 
vernor. Colonel  Palmer  (^),  who  had  only  one  sepoy  regi- 
ment, (the  27th  Bengal  infantry,)  under  his  orders,  having 
been  forced  to  capitulate  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  wa- 
ter ;  so  that  Jellalabad  and  (^andahar,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  east  to  west, 
are  the  only  points  now  remaining  in  our  possession  ;  and  an 
attempt  by  General  England  to  victual  and  relieve    the  latter 

(*}  Our  rehtioni  vith  tlie  SiUis  appear  not  unlikely,  from  recent  accounts  to  lead 
to  a  carlooa  compilation  of  oor  cactern  bottililies.  In  tbe  anarchy  following  iha 
Mecemoc  ot  Sharn  Singh,  «  chief  namml  Zorawor  Singh,  wich  a  few  thouaand  follow- 
ers, made  an  incursion  (wilhoai  authority  from  Lahore)  on  the  Chinese  frontier  in 
Tibet,  where  at  first  he  gained  exlraoidinary  successes,  but  was  evi^ntually  defeated 
and  killed  by  a  Tartar-Chiacse  army  sent  against  him.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
victory,  tbe  Chineao  hare  attached  the  hill  Rajnhs  about  Ladakh,  who  are  subject  to 
Lahore;  aad  as  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  aid  tbe  Sikhs  iT  called  upon,  the  result 
nuy  be  an  Anglo-Sikh  invasion  of  China  on  the  west* 

('}  The  wiitir/i  orders  of  General  Elphinslooe  ,  extorted  by  the  AfTghans^  at  the 
capitulation   of  Cabul,     arc  alleged   by  Colonel    Palmer  in  extenuation:    similar  ordeit 

I  were  aont   to  JellaU»ad    and    Candahor,    but    dtacharged  by  tbe  galUnt  officers  ibere 

I     *  la  command. 
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fortress,  has  been  frustrated  bj  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  Affghans  at  the  Kojuck  Pass.  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs 
at  present ;  bnt  though  an  advance  from  Jelialabad  upon  Ca- 
bul  and  Ghazni  is  confidently  talked  of,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  any  such  movement 
can  even  be  attempted,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the  success 
of  General  Pollock  at  the  Khybcr  was  owing  to  his  being 
•  almost  entirely  unencumbered  with  baggage  or  stores  ;  -  and 
without  vast  trains  of  camels  and  munitions  of  war,  it  will 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  penetrate,  in  the  face  of  an  active 
enemy,  into  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  where  facili- 
ties do  not  exist  for  procuring  supplies  of  any  description. 
We  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  offensive  at  all,  and  the  forthcoming  campaign  is 
as  yet  wholly  a  matter  of  speculation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present 
determination  of  the  Indian  cabinet  is  to  employ  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Affghans  ;  and  the 
recent  embarkation  of  ten  thousand  British  troops  for  India, 
affords  a  hope  that  in  future  the  sepoys  will  be  spared  the 
brunt  of  a  warfare  for  which,  notwithstanding  their  exempla- 
ry patience  and  bravery,  their  habits  and  constitution  utterly 
unfit  them,  fn  addition  to  the  manifold  inconveniences  ne- 
cessarily attendant  on  the  observance  of  the  usages  of  caste 
in  a  strange  country,  Hindoo  troops  have  been  in  all  ages 
reluctant  to  pass  the  stream  of  the  Indus,  which  their  super- 
stition is  taught  to  regard  as  the  fated  boundary  of  their  coun- 
tryj  as  it  unquestionably  is  the  natural  boundary  of  Indian 
rule ;  and  the  events  of  the  late  campaign  have  fatally  con- 
firmed the  propriety  of  the  title — llindoo-Koosh,  or  Hindoo-, 
Killer — which  the  vast  mountain  ranges  about  Cabul  had 
long  since  acquired  by  the  destruction,  of  the  armies  sent  by 
the  emperors  Akbar  and  Shah'  Jehan  among  their  snowy  defiles. 
T}ie  operation  of  Hhese  causes,  combined  with  the  tragical  fate 
of  their  comrades  at  Cabul,  is  said  to  have  so  materially  affected 
the  spirit  of  the  regiments  on  the  north-west  frontier,  that 
« whole . squads  were  going  over  to  the  Sikhs,....  and  among 
these  many  old  soldiers  and  men  who,  up  to  that  period,  had 
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been  regarded  as  good  and  true  Neemukwallahs  (adherents 
to  their  salt)."  But  the  annals  of  few  armies, .of  equal  nu 
merical  amoant,  present  so  unvaried  a  picture  of  loyalty,  sub- 
ordination^ and  gallantry,  as  has  been  displayed  by  our  se* 
pays  while  serying  under  a  standard  to  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, they  owe  no  natural  allegiance  ;  and  they  have 
an  undeniable  claim  for  consideration  to  be  shown  both  to 
their  national  and  religious  prejudices,  and  to  their  constitu- 
tional inability  to  support  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of 
their  native  country. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  allusion  to  the  political  arrangements 
which  are  rumoured  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Affghans 
themselves  since  the  insurrection  at  Cabul,  as  upon  these  itiust 
in  some  degree  depend  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  fu- 
ture settlement  of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  its  again  fall- 
ing into  our  power.  But  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time 
since  the  revolt,  the  accounts  which  have  been  received  on 
this  point  are  so  confused,  and  so  much  at  variance  one  with 
another,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainly. In  the  consternation  of  the  first  surprise,  Shah-Shoo- 
jah  was  almost  universally  denounced  as  the  prime  mover  and 
instigator  of  the  massacre  of  the  allies  who  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne  ;  and  his  continuing  to  reside  unharmed  in  the 
Bala-Hissar  during  the  siege  and  after  the  capitulation,  would 
certainly  appear  to  afford  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
complicity  with  the  conspirators.  But  other  statements  seem 
to  prove  that  his  apparent  subservience  to  the  insurgents  .was 
prompted  only  by  a  regard  for  his  ^  own  safety  ;  and  the  Cal- 
cutta papers  mention  that  he  had  even  contrived  to  forward  a 
letter  to  the  Governor- general,  exculpating  himself  from  the 
charge  of  treachery,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  late 
envoy  as  having  brought  on  the  catastrope  by  his  injudicious 
conduct.  It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  whom  the  actual 
authority  of  Cabul  is  at  present  vested.  Akhbar  Khan's  au- 
thority seems  to  be  limited  to  the  military  command  ;  and 
though  the  names  of  various  chiefs  are  mentioned  as  assum- 
ing the  temporary  direction  of  affairs,  no  one  appears  to  have 
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acquired  a  sufficiently  decided  predominauce  to  justify  his 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  leader  (*).  Nor  do  we  cob* 
ceiye  that  the  death  of  Shah-Shoojah  (if  the  report  of  hb  as- 
sassination by  the  Ghazis  should  prove  to  be  well  founded) 
will  materially  lessen  the  diplomatic  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  pu- 
nishing him  should  the  charge  of  foul  play  be  brought  home 
to  him,  it  deprives  us,  on  the  other,  (according  to  any  but 
Asiatic  rules  of  equity,)  of  our  only  colourable  pretext  for 
continuing  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  :  since, 
had  our  ex-ally  not  existed  in  1839,  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture what  grounds  we  could  have  put  forward  to  justify  our 
aggression. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  late  rever- 
ses only  in  its  military  point  of  view,  and  with  reference  to 
our  future  proceedings  in  Affghanistan  itself.  But  severe  as 
is  the  amount  of  actual  loss  which  has  been  sustained,  and 
grievous  as  are  the  sacrifices  by  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  retrieve  it,  the  political  results  of  these  disasters  are  to  be 
looked  for,  not  so  much  on  the  further  side  of  the  Indus,  as 
in  the  train  of  feeling  which  may  he  kindled  by  this  event 
among  the  native  population  of  India.  « The  people  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,"  to  quote  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer  in  the 
Edi/iburgh  Jteuiew^  (Oct.  1841,  article  on  Warren  Hastings,) 
« had  always  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  what  the  war- 
riors of  the  German  forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  decay- 
ing monarchy  of  Rome.  During  the  last  ten  centuries,  a 
succession  of  invaders  descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan — 

(')  Navab  Jabbir  Ktian,  eldMt  brolber  of  Dust  Mohammed,  Is  said  to  be  the  only 
percon  who  can  maintain  order  and  concord  among  those  fiery  chiefk,  all  of  whom 
respert  his  single-hearted  and  venerable  choracter;  but  he  takes  no  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  aCTairs.  This  aged  chief  aarrivcd  at  Gh&zni,  during  its  occupation  by  the  Bri- 
tish, vith  offers  of  sabmission  from  Dost  Mohammed  to  Shab-Shoojah,  expretaive  ef 
bia  willingness  to  cede  to  him  all  right  to  the  city  of  Gabul,  on  condition  that  be 
should  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  British  province  under  surTcillaucc,  main- 
taining at  the  same  time  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  oiBce  of  vizier,  as  head  of  the 
Banilzyes.  It  being  impot$ibte  to  enierlatn  inch  a  propotilion,  the  old  man,  in  bis 
bUintness,  t-sprrned  great  indigniiion  at  the  rejection  of  what  h«  consider^  as  bit 
JQSt  and  rigbteoos.n^  (Sir  K.  Jaelison's  Views  in  Afrghaniatan.)  We  roust  confess 
onrselves  far  from  disinclined  lo  coincide  in  the  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  bj  the 
honest  old  Aifghan. 
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and  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to  re- 
cruit their  army  from  the  hardy  and  valiiant  race  from  which 
their  own  illustrious  house  sprung,  i^  Affghanislan,  in  fact» 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fatherland  of  the  Moslems  of  India, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom,  at  this  day,  including  all  the 
Patans  and  Rohillars,  are  of  nearly  pure  Afighan  blood,  and 
pride  themselves  on  tracing  their  descent  from  the  warlike  and 
independent  tribes  beyond  the  Indus  ;  towards  whom,  since 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Timur,  they  have  more  than  once 
tamed  their  eyes  for  aid  to  support  the  waning  ascendency  of 
Islam.  When  the  Mahrattas  under  the  Bhow  occupied  Delhi 
in  1760,  and  openly  avowed  their  intention  of  terminating  the 
Moslem  rule  in  India  by  proclaiming  the  son  of  the  Peishwa 
as  emperor,  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  invoked  in  their  extre- 
mity the  aid  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Doorauni 
dynasty,  whoie  power  bad  been  manifested  to  them  by  the 
sack  of  Delhi  a  few  years  previously  :  and  the  decisive  victo- 
ry of  Paniput,  where  near  200,000  Mahrattas  fell  in  the  battle 
and  the  pursuit,  proved  that  their  reliance  on  Affghan  powers 
was  well-founded.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  the'  same 
spirit  was  again  strongly  shown  during  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  Shsih-Zemaun  (elder  brother  of  Shah-Shoojah,)  to  regain 
the  influence  in  Hindostan  which  had  been  held  by  his  grand- 
father Ahmed.  In  the  words  of  Mouhtstuart  £lphinstone, 
(than  whom  no  man  ever  better  knew  the  sentiments  of  the 
natives  of  India,)  •  every  Mussulman,  even  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  the  Dekhan,  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  the 
advance  of  the  champion  of  Lslam  > — and  our  ^ewly  acquired 
empire  would  have  been  seriously  endangered,  it  he  had  gain- 
ed a  footing  beyond  the  Sutlej  so  as  to  rally  round  his  stan* 
dards  the  Moslems  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  while  Tippoo-Sut 
tan,  with  whom  he  was  in  active  communication,  made  head 
against  ns  in  the  south.  His  efforts,  it  is  true,  were  con- 
stantly frustrated  by  the  distracted  state  of  his  own  dominions} 
but  the  peril  was  still  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  send- 
ing a  mission  to  Persia  in  1799,  •  the  principal  object  of  which 
was, »  by  creating  a  diversion,  « to  secure  a  three  years'  sus« 
pension  of  the  threatened  attack  of  Shah^Zemaun.  > 
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It  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  recent 
events  in  Aflghanistan  should  be  viewed  with  indifference  by 
any  class  of  our  Indian  subjects,  and  least  of  all  by  the  Mos- 
lem  part  of  the  populations.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  allege, 
as  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  newspaper  politicians  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  long  continuance  of  our  sway,  with  the 
equity  of  our  internal  administration^  has  extinguished  these 
aspirations  for  religious  and  national  independence,  and  recon- 
ciled the  natives  of  India  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  So  far 
is  this  favourite  delusion  from  having  any  foundation  in  fact, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  district  of  our  immense  territory, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Calcutta 
presidency,  which  Would  not  rise  in  instant  revolt  in  the 
event  of  our  military  force  being  so  weakened  as  to  become 
inadequate  for  their  coercion  :  and  had  any  such  reverse  as 
the  disaster  of  Cabul  occurred  'svithin  the  boundaries  of  In* 
dia^  the  words  of  Bishop  Heber  (to  which  we  referred  in 
January  1839)  would  have  been  at  once  fulfilled  by  the  uni- 
versal insurrection  of  every  man  who  possessed  a  sword  and 
a  horse.  The  disaffection  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpot  States, 
indeed,  arises  simply  from  the  desire  of  shaking  off  our  su- 
premacy at  any  rate  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  Moslems  is 
more  directly  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Affghans  by  commu- 
nity of  blood  and  faith,  and  has  been,  all  along,  unequivo* 
caliy  manifested,  ^o  sooner  was  the  rupture  declared  between 
the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  the  British  government,  than  the  na- 
tive Mohammedan  press  teemed  with  invectives  against  the 
latter,  couched  in  terms  which  in  Europe  would  be  held  as 
treasonable,  and  with  direct  appeals  to  our  soldiery  to  desert 
their  colours  in  the  approaching  contest.  In  November  1838, 
the  Jami-Jehan-Nutnah^  a  journal  in  the  Persian  language, 
extensively  circulated  among  the  natives  in  Central  India,  an- 
nounced to  its  readers  vthat  fully  four  lakhis*  (400,000!  aof 
Cabul  Affghans  bad  assembled  under  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
phet, resolved  to  combat  to  the  utmost,  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
against  the  infidels  who  were  preparing  to  invade  their  terri- 
tory ;  •  following  up  this  veracious  intelligence  by  an  exhor- 
tation, addressed  to  the  Moslem  sepoys,  •  if  it  shoald  be  their 
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dertihy  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  them,  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  Feringhi  salt  which  they  had  eaten,  but  to  join  the 
glorious  warriors  of  Islam  in  the  day  of  battle !  •  Another 
periodical  of  the  same  ciaas^  (the  Jin^IsJiender^  printed  in 
Calcutta,)  is  said  to  haye  had,  some  years  ago,  a  large  sale 
in  Persia,  and-  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental,  by  its  in- 
^flammatory.  tirades,  in  filling  the  head  of  the  Shah  with  the 
wild  schemes  of  Indian  conquefld,  which  the  repulse  before 
Herat  so  effectually  extinguished.  Even  while  the  Persian 
army  lay  before  that  fortress,  its  columns  continued  to  be 
filled  with  triumphant  predictions  of  their  speedy  advance 
upon  the  Punjab  and  Delhi ;  while  the  impunity  with  which 
these  attacks  were  suffered  to  pass,  was  viewed  by  Ihe  natives 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  weakness  and  trepidation  of  the 
government.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  whole  duster 
of  abortive  conspiracies,  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moslems,  in 
Poonah  and  various  parts  of  the  Dekkan^  besides  the  grand 
plot  which  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah, 
'whose  scheme  .was  to  effect  a  diversion,  by  means  of  15,000 
Portuguese  from  Goa  (!),  in  favour  of  the  great  combined  in- 
vasion of  Russians,  Persians,  and  Affghans,  which  he  confi- 
dently  expected  was  about  to  burst  on  the  north-west  froU'- 
tier.  Such  has  been  our  reward  for  communicating  to  our 
Indian  subjects  the  art  of  printing  ;  and  our  efforts  to  instruct 
them  in  English  literature  (it  may  be  remarked  -par  pqren^ 
thise)  hare  been  equally  well  repaid  ;  the  intercepted  des- 
patches at  Cabul  having  been  translated  to  the  Affghans  by 
runaway  students  from  the  Delhi  College! 

This  constantly  smouldering  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  Mos* 
lems,  has  hitherto  attracted  comparatively  little  notice  from 
writers  on  India  ;  though  such  a  feeling  in  this  class  of  our 
.  subjects,  from  their  natural  tendency  to  seek  support  among 
thmr  co-religionists  throughout  Asia,  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  it  would  be  among  the  Hindoos,  whose  faith  and  sym* 
pathies  are  all  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country.  The  little  attention  which  this  important  point 
has  met  with,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  final  con- 
tests for  universal  empire  in  India  having  been  with  the  Mah- 
voi*.  HI.  »  58 
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ratias  and  olher  Hindoo  powers,  and  not  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  princes,  whose  subjugation  was  apparently  completed 
by  the  fall  of  their  great  champion  Tippoo-Sultan  ;  k  is  to 
the  Bengal  provinces,  moreover,  where  the  evil  is  less  appa- 
rent than  in  the  southern  presidencies,  that  the  speculations 
of  Englisli  authors  and  ^travellers  have  heen  principally  di- 
rected. In  Northern  India,  which  is  almost  entirely  under' 
our  direct  dominion,  there  are  no  points  of  reunion  for  the 
Moslem  interest,  except  the  utterly  helpless  pageant-courts  of 
Lucknow  and  Delhi ;  « the  sultantU  •  (to  use  their  own  words) 
«  has  departed  from  the  Faithful, »  and  their  national  exis- 
tence may  be  considered  as  annihilated.  But^ven  here  the 
spark,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  nearly  kindled 
into  flame  ;  and  the  furious  outbreak  of  the  Rohillahs  in  1816, 
occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a  local  officer  at  Bareilly,  is 
yet  far  from  forgotten  in  the  upper  prpvinces.  The  green 
flag  of  the  Prophet  was  hoisted — the  mooUahs  preached  the 
holy  war — and  the  zeal  and  determination  with  which  this 
warlike  race  obeyed  the  call,  showed  them  to  have  degene- 
rated in  neither  point  from  their  fathers,  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hafiz-Remut  Khan,  opposed  the  mercenary  bat- 
talions of  Hastings,  and  the  armies  of  his  ally  the  jNawab-Vi- 
zier,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Rampoor.  By  prompt  military 
interference,  and  at  the  expense  of  considerable  bloodshed, 
the  insurrectionary  movement  was  indeed  crushed  in  the  out- 
set, and  prevented  from  spreading  through  the  surrounding 
districts  ;  but  it  was  abundantly  shown  how  easily  the  mar- 
tial fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  might  yet  be  raised  against  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  Kafirs! 

But  the  focus  of  Mohammedan  turbulence  in  (he  present 
day,  should  any  commotion  arise,  would  more  probably  be 
found  in  the  Dekkan  and  the  Hyderabad  territories,  where 
the  Moslems  have  in  all  ages  been  distinguished  by  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  greater  share  of 
political  freedom  than  their  brethren  in  Northern  India.  The 
'  Nizam  (as  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad  is  popularly  denomi- 
nated, from  the  name  of  his  great  ancestor  Nizaxn-al-Mulk)  is 
the  oldest  ally  of  the  British  power  in  India ;  and  he  and  his 
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predecessors  have  all  along  maintained  exemplary  good  failli 
in  Cheir  relations  with  our  gorernment.  Uis  independence, 
however,  has  of  late  years  become  little  more  than  liominal; 
he  is  hound  bj  treaty  to  maintain  a  large  subsidiary  force, 
which,  though  raised  in  his  name,  and  paid  from  his  reve* 
aues,  is  officered  and  disciplined  by  Europeans,  and  forms  in 
effect  part  of  the  Company's  army  ;  while  the  measures  of 
his  civil  government  are  virtually  under  the  control  of  the 
resident  at  Hyderabad.  During  the  reign  of  the  present  Ni- 
zam, who  is  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  prince^  and  pays 
little  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  this  interference  in  the  in* 
temal  administration  has  been  carried  (as^tis  said)  to  a  vex- 
atioaa  and  unnecessary  extent,  so  as  to  excite  great  discontent 
among  the  haughty  nobles  of  the  court,  and  the  petty  nawabs 
who  hold  their  staites  as  vassals  of  the  Hyderabad  monarchy. 
Ifost  of  these  chiefs,  in  '  addition  to  their  native  followers, 
have  in  their  service  considerable  numbers  of  foreign  arm-' 
ed  retainers,  sometimes  Patans  and  Robillahs  from  North- 
ern India ,  hut  more  frequently  Arabs  from  the  Muscat 
territories,  who,  from  their  ferocious  bravery,  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  India  as  mercen- 
aries, and  receive  pay  and  allowances  far  higher  than 
those  assigned  to  the  native  soldiery.  Not  fewer  than  15,000 
of  these  fierce  condotiieri  were  entertained,  when  the  Affghan 
war  broke  out,  in  the  Hyderabad  state  and  its  dependencies; 
and  many  of  these  professed  the  tenets  of  the  Wahhabits,  or 
Moslem  puritass,  whose  sect  was  nearly  suppressed  in  Arabia^ 
sooie  twenty  years  since,  by  the  sword  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  introduction  of  these  novel  doctrines,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  in  India,  added  to  the  ferment  of  the  public 
mind  ;  even  in  the  city  of  Madras-,  the  uncompromising  tenets 
of  these  fierce  enthusiasts  found  numerous  followers  ;  and  the 
government  deemed  it  necessary  to  deport  to  Calcutta  some 
of  the  most  active  of  their  dais,  or  teachers,  who  were  de- 
tected in  the  attempt  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  the  Mos- 
lem sepoys  in  the  I^fadras  regiments.  But  in  the  semi-inde- 
pendent state^  of  the  Nizam  the  evil  was  less  easily  checked; 
the  passions  of  the  Moslems  were  stimulated  by  the  diffusion 
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of  seditious  papers,  upbraiding  them  with  their  degenerate 
submission  to  Feringhi  ascendency  (')  ;  and  fresh  converts  were 
daily  attracted  by  the  vehement  harangues  of  the  new  secta-. 
ries,  who  avowed  their  aim  qf  restoring  Islam  to  its  ancient 
purity  and  pre-eminence.  The  movement  party  at  length 
found  a  leader  in  the  Nawab  Mubariz-ed-dowlah,  (brother  of 
the  reigning  Niiam,)  a  prince  of  remarkable  personal  advan- 
tages and  high  popularity,  who  openly  embraced  the  Wahhabi 
creed,  and  made  his  palace  in  Hyderabad  the  head-quarters  of 
their  faction  ;  while  at  the  same  lime  it  became  known  that 
vast  quantities  of  artillery  and  military  stores  were  being  col- 
lected by  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool,  a  petty  Patan  riiler,  whose 
country  adjoined  that  of  the  Kizam.  The  British  government 
now  felt  itself  compelled  to  interfere.  In  June  1839,  Uuba- 
riz-ed-c|ow]ah  was  arrested  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  from 
the  readout,  and  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  fort  of 
Golconda,  where  he  still  remains ;  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  the  Nawab  of  Kumool  was  mediatized,  (to  bor* 
row  a  phrase  from  the  Germanic  empire,)  and  his  district  ab- 
sorbed in  the  dominions  of  the  Company  (').  The  discove- 
ries made  at  the  occupation  of  this  place  were  sufficiently  cal- 
culated to  open  tho  eyes  of  the  government  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  plot  which  had  been  concocted.  An  enormous 
number  of  newly-cast  guns,  piles  of  shot,  shells,  and  missiles 

fi)  Som  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  these  proelamations  from 
the  following  extracts,  taken  from  ■  paper  «eiied  at  the  capture  ef  Kurii«»ol,  io  Oo- 
tuber  1S39.     «The  tins  of  him  who  diet  for  the  faith  are  remilted  bj  God,"  wid  be 

eDtera  Paradise  pure  and  apotlev if  a  single  Mollcm  oppoaec  teo  inGdvb  ia 

battle,  and  is  victorious,  he  becomes  a  Ghaxi^  (champion  of  the  faith  :) —should  he 
be  slain,  he  is  a  shaKhid,  (martyr,)  and  will  enter  into  glory.  But  the  death  ofooo 
mwt,  the  glorified  skakkid  Tippoo^oltan,  the  Moslems  fell  iftto  their  presoAl  state  of 
degrad^tioQ  and  subfeotio*  to  the  infidels ;  aad  you,  of  the  present  d«y«  thoagb  yo« 
are  the  heirs  of  the  prophets  and  the  soni  of  the  men  who  fought  for  Islam,  hare 
deserted  your  religion,  and  obey  the  infidil  Nazarenes !  But  yon  will  speedily  hear 
the  cry  of  Veen!  Deen!  (the  faith)  — then  shake  off  all  negligence  and  fear  from  your 
hearts;  repeal  the  KaUna  and  the  JPatak,  (  Mohammedan  formol  of  fiitib  )  add  jain 
iha  army  of  the  trne  belierart  who  have  come  for  the  battle !» 

[*)  He  was  murdered  (June  1840  J  at  Trichinoply,  whither  he  had  been  sent  onder 
sorTeillance.  by  one  of  his  own  Moslem  aitendanU,  who  had  conceifed,  from  hi«  mas- 
ter's familiar  intercourse  with  the  English  residents,  that  he  meditated  embracing 
iiiriatiaaity  ! 
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of  etlraordinftry  and  novel  fashioiur,  vere  found  concealed  in 
every  part  of  the  palace,  gardens,  and  town,  in  such  profu- 
sion as  could  scarcely  be  explained  except  by  supposing  it  to 
be  the  central  dep^t  of  some  wideiy^-ramified  conspiracy;  and 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  correspondence  was 
proved  to  have  existed  between  the  malecontenls  at  Kurnool 
and  the  Wahhabi  faction  at  Hyderabad,  it  was  clear  that  their 
sentiments  and  objects,  whether  devised  in  concert  or  not, 
were  essentially  t&e  same.  / 

The  transactions  of  ^hich  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
show  the  true  tendency  and  importance;,  were  doubtless  duly 
reported  iu  tlie  English  newspapers  at  the  time,  but  passed 
wholly  unheeded  by  thefnajApu^/ic,,  whosawinthedispos- 
sessment  of  a  refractory  nawab,  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  native 
prince,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  and  constitutional  exev» 
cise  of  the  authority  legitimately  vesled  in  the  rulers  of  India.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequea- 
ces  of  this  abortive  movement,  had  any  grounds  of  prirate 
discontent  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  Wahhabi  propa* 
gandists  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys.  The  materiel 
of  the  Madras  army  (unlike  that  of  Bengal,  which  consists  in 
a  great  measure  of  Brahmins  and  other  high-caste  Haodow)  is 
drawn  principally  from  the  lower  grades-  of  Moslems  ;  and 
the  famous  mutiny  of  Vellore  in  July  1806,  which,  both  ftar 
its  suddenness  and  secrecy,  and  for  the  merciless  spirit  'dis- 
played by  the  revotters,  bore  no  inconsiderable  similitude  to 
the  recent  outbreak  at  Cabul  ('),  affords  fatal  evidence  of  the 
ease  with  which  their  passions  may  be  goaded  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that,  particularly  ai 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  the  government  would  avoid  etr 
citing  the  angry  feelings  of  a  force  thus  constituted,  by  any 
tampering  with  their  pay  ;  yet  such  a  reduction  has  recently 
been  attempted,  and  the  consequences  haVe  been  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

(')  The  standard  of  Tippoo,  whose  sods  were  then  state  prisoners  in  the  fort  of  Vel- 
lore, was  hoisted  by  the  matineers ;  hot  we  beliore  it'  was  oerer  -clear) j  ascertained 
nnder  whftt  instigation  they  acted,  or  what  ulterior  objects  they  proposed  co  tbein- 
Foltes.  An  interesting  nsrratire  of  thia  remarkable  revolt  is  given  in  the  Untied S^r^ 
vice  Journal  tw  May  tS41. 
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From  the  first  establishment  of  the  native  amj  in  India  it 
has  been  cnstomarj,  instead  of  organiiing  a  regular  commis- 
sariat ^rvice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  the  field, 
to  issue  to  the  soldier  an  extra  pecuniary  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  under  the  title  of  Batta-^^  Bindos- 
tani  phrase,  properly  implying  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
coins  bearing  the  same  name  but  from  different  mints.  This 
ordinary  allowance  was  termed  half  h^iiz — but  when  the 
troops  were,  called  on  for  field  service,  or  stationed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own.  presidency,  a  further  advance 
was  made,  which  was  denominated  full  batta.  This  latter  re- 
gulation particularly  affected  the  Madras  troops,  from  the  con- 
tinual calls  made  on  them  for  service  in  the  Kagpoor  and 
Hyderabad  territories,  &c.,  and  until  very  recently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  it.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  1841,  the 
fort  of  Aseerghnr,  which  (though  in  the  Bombay  territory] 
is  garrisoned  by  Madras  troops,  was  reduced  from  %  full  to 
a  h^lf  batta  station  by  a  government  order  ;  but  the  regiment 
stationed  there  (the  52d  Madras  infantry)  refused,  on  the  next 
pay-day,  to  receive  their  money,  and  were  not  without 
difficulty  reduced  to  submission  by  the  effiorts  of  the  Euro- 
pean officers.  The  government,  however,  persevered  in  the 
plan  of  reduction,  which  was  next  put  in  force  (in  February 
of  the  present  year)  at  the  important  stations  of  Jaulnah 
and  Secunderabad,  in  the  Nizam  territories,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  proposed  diminution  of  batta,  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
dier was  further  curtailed  by  being  issued  in  the  depreciated 
coinage  of  Hyderabad  (*).  Secunderabad  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  cantonments  of  the  Madras  army,  and  derives 
additional  importance  from  its  close  vicinity  to  Hyderabad, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Nizam,  and  filled  (as  we  have  already 
mentioned)  with  a  disaffected  Moslem  population.  The  troops 
followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  .Asseerghur — not 
less  than  four  regiments  (7lh,  32d,  and  8tb  infantry ,  and  4th 

(')  The  iroopf,  olfic^rt  tod  me^,  bad  always  been  paid,  when  qnarUred  ia  Uie  Ni- 
iam'«  doniuiona.  at  tbe  rale  of  111  Hyderabad  for  100  Company's  rapeea,  the  real 
c^viTaleat  being  ISO  for  100;  but  this  baa  been  redritued  since  tbo  o«tbi*eak  at  Se- 
cunderabad. 
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light  cavalry)  rqected  their  pay  unless  accompanied  by  fall 
batta,  and  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  :  and  though  the  first- 
named  corps,  after  some  demur,  returned  to  their  duty,  the 
others  remained  refractory  -till  surrounded  by  a  superior  force 
of  Europeans  and  artillery,  when  several  hundreds  were  dish 
armed  and  made  prisoners;  and  have  since  been  either  dis- 
missed the  service,  or  draughted  into  other  regiments,  as  if 
to  disseminate  as  widely«as  possible  the  example  of  disaffec- 
lion.  At  present,  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  latest  accounts,) 
all  symptoms  of  insubordination  have  disappeared  ;  and  as  the 
batta  grievance  has  been  redressed  by  order  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  this  may  be  really  the  case.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  singularly  fortunate,  that  this  disturbance  did  not 
take  place  at  the  time  when  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  was 
assailed  by  the  machinations  of  Mubariz-ed-dowlah  and  hia 
Wahhabi  confederates  ;  and  even  now,  with  the  examples  of 
the  insurrection  at  Cabul  and  the  mutiny  at  Vellore  before 
our  eyes,  who  can  say  how  far  this  seeming  security,  in  the 
critical  state  of  our.  affairs  in  other  quarters,  is  to  be  depend- 
ed upon? 

Such,  up  to  the  present  time,  hava  been  the  visible  results 
of  Whig  domestic  government  in  India,  and  of  that  ever-me- 
morable stroke  of  Whig  policy  by  which  (as  we  were  assured 
two  years  ago)  our  Anglo-Indian  empire  had  been  established 
for  ever  on  an  immovable  basis  ;  what  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  bo4h  may  be,  is  as  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
time.  It  had  been  long  since  foretold  by  him  whose  lightest 
word  was  never  spoken  in  vain,  at  once  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  warriors  and  most  sagacious  of  our  statesmen,  that « it 
would  not  be  till  Lord  Auckland's  policy  had  reached  the  ze- 
nith of  apparent  success,  that  its  di£Bculties  would  begin  to 
develope  themselves, »  and  fatally  has  the  prediction  been  ve- 
rified. But  if  the  ihbalj  or  good  fortune,  which  is  prover- 
bially believed  in  the  East  to  attend  on  all  the  operations  of 
the  Company,  has  deserted  them  in  their  utmost  need  in  the 
passes  of  Cabul,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  original  instiga- 
tors of,  and  agents  in,  the  Affghan  war  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  unfortunate  Macnagbten,)    have    most  signally 
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reaped  ibe  benefits  of  ils  infloence.  Tiiles^  pendonS)  and  pre- 
motions,  have  been  heaped  upon  them  in  unexampled  profo- 
•sion,.  iirhick  presents  a  strange  contrast  with  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings,  and  the  general  neglect  experienced  by  those  who 
laid,  in  past  days,  the  foundations  ol  our  Asiatic  rule ;  and 
before  their  short-lived  laurels  have  had  time  to  wither,  they 
have  been  recalled  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  honours 
in  England,  leaving  the  rectification  of  their  errors  to  Ihenr 
successors.  Even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  in  india^  the 
late  viceroy  was  fostered  By  the  breath  of  popular  favour; 
and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which  announced  the  arrival 
of  Lord  EUenborough,  was  mingled  with  the  acdamaiions 
which  rang  through  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta  from  those 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  ruler  whom  he  came  to  suc- 
ceed. With  the  tributes  of  respect  thus  tendered  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  if  considered  as  on  the  principle  of  •  speed  the 
parting  guest) "  or  with  reference  io  the  amiable  charact^  and 
high  private  worth  of  the  individual;  but  the  laudatory  al- 
lusions to  his  trans-^Indian  policy,  with  which  the  Calcutta 
•addresses  were  filled,  were  equally  opposed  to  fact  and  to 
good  tasie  ;  and  must  (we  think)  have  been  felt  by  the  object 
of  them  as  a  painful  and  humiliating  mockery.  When  Lord 
Auckland  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1836,  the  ex- 
4ema1  relations  of  our  Eastern  empire  were  peaceful,  the  finances 
prosperous,  and  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  injudicious  re- 
ductions of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  amply  sufficient  for  any 
duty  required  within  our  own  frontier  ;  but  a  fac  different 
prospect  awaits  his  successor.  A  treasury  drained  t»  the  last 
rupee-^an  army  defeated  in  one  quarter,  and  disaffected  in 
amother— an  almost  hopelessly^nvolved  foreign  policy— with  a 
war  of  eaterminalion  in  Affghanistan— a  seemingly  intermin- 
able bucanier  warfare  in  China,  and  the  probability  of  hosti- 
lities with  Bnrmah  and  Nepaul~-such  is  the  frightful  cata- 
logue of  difficulties  with  which  the  new  governor-general  is 
called  upon  at  once  to  grapple!  # 

But  Lord  EUenborough  approaches  the  task  with  far  diffe- 
rent qualifications  to  several  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
who  seem  to  have  assumed   the  viceregal    sceptre  of  India  as 
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a  dignified  aad  lucraCive  stnecure  ;  for  the  creditable  fulfil* 
meiii  of  the  duties  of  which  little  exertion  would  be  requir* 
ed,  and  still  less  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
and  political  condition  of  the  countries  they  were  thus  called 
to  govern.  His  services  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  1828,  and  more  recenlly  (in  18^0)  as  chairman  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  East  Indian  produce,  bear  ample  and 
honourable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  his  researches  have 
been  carried  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  resources  of 
•or  Asiatic  territories,  and  afford  a  hope  that  this  knowledge 
may,  when  the  present  storm  has  passed,  be  brought  efficiently 
to  bear  on  the  development  of  these  too  long  neglected  natu« 
ral  riches.  The  trade  of  India  has  now  been  open  seven 
years,  but  neither  the  parliament  nor  the  public  have  as  yet 
shown  themselves  adequately  aware  of  its  true  value  and  im^ 
portance.  While  the  possession  of  the  Indus  ought  to  secure 
to  us  the  whole  commerce  of  Central  Asia  (*),  the  tea  of  Aa- 
sam,  the  sugar  of  Hindostan,  and  the  cotton  recently  intro* 
dnced  from  America  and  Egypt,  might  be  cultivated  so  as 
eventually  both  to  render  us  independent  of  our  now  preca^ 
rioua  trade  with  China,  and  to  secure  our  supplies  of  cotton 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  of  our  hollow  friendship  with  Ame- 
rica. 

For  the  first  time  during  many  years,  the  care  of  theae 
mighty  intereals  has  devolved  upon  one  who  is  endowed  not 
only  with  leal  and  goodwill,  but  with  that  previous  acquaint* 
ance  with.  India,  its  retonroes,  and  its  customs,  the  want  of 
wUeh  has  so  lamentably  marred  the  well-meant  endeavours 
of  more  ^  than  one  of  his  predecessors.  Of  his  foreign  policy, 
hampered  as  it  mnst  necessarily  be  at  the  outset  by  the  task 
of  unravelling  the  tangled  web  which  hns  been  bequeathed  to 
him,  little  can  at  present  be  said : — but  he  has  set  out  with 

(')  Th«  exertiMM  •(  the  Bombay  Cbamb«r  of  Commerce  hare  alroadj  worked  won- 
Atn  m  tbia  quarter— depola  have  been  eaubliebed  at  Tarious  poinla  oA  ibe  tcdas;  and 
tbe  port  of  Soameeani,  on  the  Beloocb  eoaat  west  of  the  month  of  that  river,  it  fast 
becoming  tbe  emporinm  of  a  woo]  trade,  the  aU|ile  of  whieb  ia  supplied  by  the  innn* 
merabto  floelts  graalog  on  these  elevated  table  lands.  A  town  in  the  interior  called 
Wndd  (115  miles  from  Khelat  and  15S  from  Sonmeoani)  is  the  inland  mait  for  ibis 
•ew  trade. 
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the  comoiandeMn-chief  for  the  norlb-weslem  provacdB,  ia  order 
to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action-^a  journey,  we  trust,  to  be 
attended  with  different  results  to  the  memorable  progress  of 
Lord  Audiland  to  the  same  quarter  ;  —  and  bis  domestic  ad* 
ministration  has  been  commenced  auspiciously,  by  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Madras  sepoys  in  the  restoration  of  the  disputed 
hatta.  But  on  the  course  of  Lord  Eiienboroiigh's  government 
will  mainly  depend  the  question  of  the  future  stability,  or 
gradual  decline,  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire  ;  for,  though  we 
are  not  among  those  who  bold  the  opinion  said  to  bavc  bees 
expressed  by  a  la(e  governor  of  one  of  the  presidencies  (^ 
Charles  Metcalfe,)  that  « he  hardly  felt  secure,  on  retiring  to 
rest  for  the  night,  that  Uie  whole  fabric  might  not  have  va- 
nished into  thin  air  before  the~  morning, » — it  cannot  be  de» 
nied  that  the  prestige  of  unerring  wisdom  and  invincible  good 
fortune,  which  powerfully  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
wrthority,  has  sustained  a  tremendous  shocfc  from  the  tete  oc- 
currences beyond  the  Indus.  The  French  press  already,  in 
exuUing  anticipation,  has  ventured  to  indicate  the  pei'iod  of 
lis  extinction  .•^m England*  (says  the  Steele)  «is  rich  wad 
geCic  t  she  may  re-establish  her  dominion  in  India  for 
time'  longer  ;  but. the  term  of  her  Indian  empire  is  marked : 
it  will  conclude  before  the  quarter  of  a  century.*  Less  than 
the  prescribed  period  would  probably  have  suiBced,  tinder  a 
continuance  of  tbe  policy  lately  pnraied,  for  tbe  .accomplish- 
nlent  of  this  propbecy  ;  but  we  have  good  hope  diat  tbe  evil 
daya  bave  now  fMSKd  away :  and  if  Lord  ElleaiiDiiaogh,  at 
the  conclusion  of  bis  viceroyaky^  has  olily  m  Cnr  aotceedM 
as  40  restore  our  foreign  and  domestic  relaAions  t*  the  same 
slate  Hi  wbicb  they  atood  ten  years  since,  lie  will  merit  tote 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  side  «€  "Cik^  md  Haatingi 
aa  the  Kcond  founder  of  t>ur  eastern  empire. 

(BLACtWOOn's    ■AaACUIB.) 
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.  GBSBro2iiNiEA3*— It  U  lu  Paris  only  that  the  chiffonniers,  or 
rnJbbishrlumUn^  forar  a  distinct  and  speci&q  class  :  — 

'  *The  eiitension  of  industry  durtog  the  iMt  (liirty  years  has  added 
te  the  dignity  of  this  professiuii,  which  is  alike  folluwed  by  luen/ 
women,  and  children,  it  requires  no  apprenticeships  no  previous 
course  of  study,  no  expensive  outfit:  a  large  and-conipaclly*$liaped 
basket,  a  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  lanterns  aro  th^ 
entire  stock-in-trade  of  this  singular  species  of  labourers*  Ihe.ui^ii. 
gain,. on  an  a\erage,  and  according  to  the  season  oi'  th«  year,  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  sous  a-day  ;  bnt  to  do  this  th^y  are  obliged'  to 
make  three  rounds,  two  by  day,  and  one  during  the  uight  i  their 
labour  commencing  at  five  in  the  morning  and  etding  at  midni^^kt. - 
Between  their  rounds  tliey  examine  and  sort  the  cargoes  which  tliey 
bring  in,  and  which  they  term  their  merchandae ;  and  having  done 
so,  go  and  sell  the  arranged  treasures  to  the  master  or  managing 
chiffoniiier :  for,  like  all  other  professions,  this  has  its  gradations  of 
ranks,  the  higher  of  which  are  only  reached  after  long  periods  of 
subordinate  labour.  Many  of  these  chiefs  keep  furnished  lodgings, 
which  they  let  out  exclusively  to  those  ambulatory  chilloimiers  who, 
have  no  fixed  residence ;  reserving  to  their  own  use  the  ground- 
floor,  as  a  magazine  for  their  wares.  The*  important  operation  of 
sorting  his  booty,  if  the  chiflfunnier  is  one  of  the  better  class,  £|il 
desiroos'of  a  healthy  lodging,  is  performed  either  in  a  separate  room^- 
hired  for  the  purpose,  or,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  in  ibo 
open  air;  but  the  far  greater  number  possess  only  a  single  rooi9» 
and  in  this^  surrounded  and  assisted  by  their  children,  they  spread 
out ,  examine ,  and  sort  the  fiUhy  produce  of  each  journey.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  rags,  fragments  of  animal  substances,  glass, 
paper,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  some  whole,  some  broken ,  and 
all  begrimed  with  dirt:  whilst  the  scTeral  selections  fill  all  the 
corners  of  the  room,  and  are  heaped  up  under  the  bed.  The  stran- 
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ger  who  enten  is  almost  suffocated  by  ibe  stench,  which  is  rendered 
»till  more  offensive  by  one,  and  sometimes  two ,  lurge  dogs  p  which 
form  part  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  most  chiffbnniers ,  and 
which  they  take  out  with  them  in  their  nocturnal  rounds.  It  is 
matter  of  astonishment  that  habit  should  enable  these  people  to  en* 
dure  with  impunity  the  putrid  eshalations  amidst  which  they  live. 
The  hotte  of  the  ehiffonnier  is  not  merely  the  receptacle  of  his  mer- 
chandize, it  is  also  his  market-basket :  among  all  the  filthy  trash 
which  he  collects,  he  lakes  care  not  to  n^lect  the  luxuries  of  his 
fable  —  vegetables  for  his  soup,  pieces  of  bread,  half -rotten  fruit, 
everything  which  he  conceives  to  be  eatable.  It  is  not  unamusing 
to  watch  the  sorting  of  all  this,  and  to  listen  to  the  professional  talk 
which  seasons  the  operation  when  the  sorter  is  in  good  temper,  as 
he  generally  is^  if  his  basket  has  been  well  filled  and  you  address 
him  with  civility.  Squatting  down  before  it,  he  will  show  you,  with 
a  smile  of  exultation,  a  large  beef -bone— a  perfect  beauty— and  other 
ni  tides  of  equal  worth  ;  and  as  he  arranges  Kts  several  heaps  on  the 
pavement,  he  will  tell  you  •  that  competition  kills  trade ~ that  cooks 
have  become  dead  to  all  sense  of  humanity,  that  they  now  make 
money  of  everything ,  bones  and  broken  glass  especially !  •  These 
ragamuffins  have  their  moments  of  good  fortune  and  joy— it  is  when, 
in  breaking  apart  a  rwss  of  filth ,  they  see  glittering  before  their 
eyes  a  silver  spoon  or  fork ;  and,  thanks  to  the  carelessness  of  ser* 
▼ants,  these  rich  prizes  are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  The  happy  iu- 
dividual  forthwith  proceeds  to  the  barrier  with  his  friends,  gene- 
rally in  a  hackney-coach,  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  copious  repast: 
the  roachman,  who  anticipates  the  dirty  state  of  his  cushions,  being 
the  onlv  dissatisfied  individual  of  the  party.  The  daily  gain  of  the 
ladv-chiffbnniers  amounts  to,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  sous;  that 
of  the  children,  to  about  ten.  Many  children,  who  rtui  away  from 
their  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  take  to  this  trade  as  a  means  of 
suKsistencei  The  life  they  lead  is  almost  savage:  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  audacity  md  harshness  of  their  manners.  Some  berome 
so  perfectly  estranged  that  they  lose  a!l  recollection  of  their  father  s 
abode,  nay,  even  of  his  name. 

*  As  with  all  other  classes  of  operatives,  the  wine  and  spirit  shop 
is  the  constant  resort  of  these  rubbish-hunters.  Tx>  the  aged  chif- 
fonuiers,  still  more  to  the  aged'' females  of  the  class,  brandy  has  an 
attraction  which  nothing  else  can  equal.  These  women  believe,  and 
act  upon  the  belief,  thai  spirituous  liquors  afford  the  same  nourish- 
ment ats  solid,  food:  they  conceive  that  the  artificial  tone  which 
results  from  the  use  of  them  is  genuine  strength;  and  the  error  is 
persisted  in,  until  the  constitution  is  destroyed.  No  wonder  that 
the  rule  of  mortality  in  this  class  is  so  high. 

'All  the  lower  ranks  display  a  certain  pride  and  ostentation  iu 
thirir  expend  (ure  at  the  cabaret,  hut  the  rhiffbnuiers  more  than  any 
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^htr.  The  ordinary  «ort  of  wioe  will  not  suffice  tli«tn;  hojt 
wine  is  ihcir  usual  luxury «  and  tbey  are  vastly  indignant  if  the 
lemon  and  KUgar  l>e  not  abundant.  The  caharet-keepers  are  greatly 
srandiilized  by  these  extravagancies —that  is  to  say,  when  a  diffirulty 
uccifrs,  as  it  frequently  does,  itf  making  up  the  reckoning.  I'he 
generous  senliuieuts  which  animate  the  better  class  of  operatives  are 
totally  wanting  ;  mong  these  people :  shunned  and  scorned  by  every- 
one, tliey  ill  return  shun  and  hale  all  their  fellow-creatures ;  they 
affect  a  cynic  tone  and  manner,  and  appear  to  pride  themselves  on 
proclaiming  their  degradation  and  their  vice.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  tlie  men  have  p«')ssed  through  the  hands  of  justice;  and 
many  of  the  women  are  pro:(ti lutes  of  the  lowest  order.* 

(qUABTBKLT    KEVIBW.) 

!<iiuTicAL  ALLEG0UB8.  •  Thucydidcs  cxplaius  the  profound 
horror  of  the  sea  felt  by  all  the  earlier  races  of  mankind, 
when  he  tells  us  that  (he  fear  of  pirates  prevented  the  Greeks 
for  a  long  time  from  inhabiting  the  coasts.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Homrr  arms  the  hand  of  Neptune  with  a  trident,  which 
makes  the  earth  tremble.  This  trident  was  only  a  hook  for 
seizing  vessels,  and  the  poet  calls  it  dent  (or  tooth),  by  an 
appropriate  metaphor,  prefixing  a  particle  which  gives  it  a 
superlative  sense. 

•  In  these  piratical  vessels  we  recognise  (be  Bull,  in  which 
Jupiter  carried  off  Europa  ;  the  Minotaiir^  or  Btill  of  Minos, 
wUli  which  be  bore  away  (he  young  men  and  maidens  of  (he 
coas(  of  A(tica.  The  yards  of  a  vessel  were  called  cornim 
na\fts — ((he  horns);  (he  sails  were  termed  its  wings,  alarum 
remi^iam;— hence  the  monsler  which  was. to  devour  Andro* 
raeda,  and  the  winged  horse  upon  which  Perseus  came  to 
deliver  her.  The  thread  of  Ariadne  is  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  guided  Theseus  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Egean 
Isles;  • — Michelet's  Pri'tcipes  de  la  Pliilowplue  de  I'HLioiie, 
p.  236. 

Comparatively  recent  times  have  indulged  in  similar  alhe- 
gorios.  \yhi(ting(on's  forlnna(e  ship,  (he  Cat,  so  named  pro^ 
bably  from  its  figure-head,  was  fabled  in(o  a  quadruped, 
whence  be  derived  all  his  wealth.  But  the  schoolboy  was 
surely  ilKberal,  and  perhaps  not  quite  accurate  in  his  deduo* 
tions,  when  be- declared  that  all  the  etymological  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from    the    Itotnan  Qeets  and  their  crews,  were  un^ 
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faTourabie  to  their  charHcler,  since  tbey  were  compounded  of 

naughlj  knaves  and  puppies — f^autce — run^es-'-puppesJ 

GasEK  uTBiiTCRS.  —  Thc  Greek  literature  is  like  the  skafU 
of  a  mine,  always  warmer  the'  deeper  we  penetrate ,  though 
it  be  cold  on  the  surface ;  most  modern  poems  have  heat  only 
on  the  outside. 

AMEKicAN  BOESE-MAKE. — In  some  pafls  of  the  country,  wheta 
labour  is  very  dear,  they  use  a  machine  for  raking  the  hay. 
Called  « the  Flexible  Horse-rake  »  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  head  ,  by  which  the 
rake  contracts  to  any  uneven  ground,  and  takes  the  hay  clean. 
Also,  by  the  form  of  the  teeth,  which  glide  over  hillocks  or 
stones,  like  the  runner  of  a  sledge.  This  rake  has  also  a  smoth 
back-board,  on  a  level  with  the  teeth  which  support  it ;  and 
i(  is  not  liable  to  become  entangled  with  the  hay,  when  canted 
over  to  be  emptied.  Twenty-four  acres  a  day  are  raked  per- 
fectly clean  with  this  instrument — one  man  holding  it,  a  small 
boy  riding  the  horse.  The  labour  of  managing  it  is  less  than 
(hat  of  holding  a  small  plough. 

suBOBDiNATioK.  —  An  Englishman  made  the  remark  that,  in 
madhouses,  the  idea  of  subordination  is  very  seldom  to  be 
found  :  Bedlam  is  inhabited  only  by  gods,  kings,  popes  and 
philosophers. 

MB.    SCOTT    KUSSBLL's    INDEX    FOE    THE  SPEED    OF    STEAU-VESSELS. 

Mr.  Russell  stated,  that  his  index  of  speed  was  founded  on 
the  well-known  dynamical  fact,  that  if  an  aperture  were  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  a  stream 
were  allowed  to  issue  from  it  against  an  aperture  in  another 
yessel  containing  water,  the  force  of  the  current  would  keep 
the  water  in  the  second  vessel  at  the  same  height  as  in  the 
vessel  from  which  thc  current  issued.  It  would  follow,  from 
this  principle,  that  if  a  vessel  w§re  passing  through  the  water 
at  a  speed  equivalent  to  that  of  the  current  produced  by  a 
given  bead  of  water,  the  resistance  would  raise  water  in  a 
tube  inside  the  vesseU  but  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal fluid.  Mr.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  parti- 
eolars  of  the  invention  to  which  he  had  applied  this  principle. 
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hy  pttBuig  a  tube  llirough  the  Jbow  of  the  veasel,  aad  earrymg 
it  along  the  ilooring  to  (he  centre  of  -gravity  of  the  vessel* 
where  it  terminated  in  a  vertical  glass  tube,  esbibitiag  the 
weight  of  water  within.  To  Uiis  tube  there  was  attached  a 
moveable  scale  ,  the  zero  <^  which  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  point  at  wbicb  the  water  stood  when  the  vessel  was 
at  rest,  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  when  the  vessel  wai 
let  in  motion  exhibited  the  velocity  at  which  the  vessel  wai 
passing  through  the  water.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  ae*. 
couraey  of  tbis  invention  be  had  tried  it  repeatedly  over  a 
dtatance  of  15  miles  ,  measured  trigonomelrically.  He  Jmd 
also  compared  it  with  the  bast  iogs^  and  was  perfectly  satis* 
fied  of  its  accuracy.  From  these  experiments  be  had  con* 
Stracied  a  scale  ,  whieb  be  exfaibiled  ^  and  of  wbicb  the  fol^ 
lowing  is  a  csipy ;  the  fimt  column  exbibiting  the  speed  na 
miles  per  bour,  and  the  seooad  llie  heigU  <d  the  water  ia 
the  tube  above  tbe  lero  line  expressed .  in  feel  aad  deeiaial 
parUt—  ' 

Mites  per  hour.  .FiMl  on  tbe«ala. 

15     .       .       .       ,       .       .       .     7-5625 

14 6-5880 

13 5-6800 

12 4-8400 

11 4.0670 

10 3-3600 

9 2-7220 

8     .       .       .       .       ..      .      \    a-fBlO 

7     1-6470 

6     1-2100 

'     B 0  8400 

4 0-5370 

B 0  3025 

2 0-1340 

1 00336 

iMMBNSB  GUN.  —  On  Wednesday  )ast  a  barge  arrived  at  the 
wharf  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  having  on  board  the 
largest  gun  ever  made    in  this   country.     A   powerful  sbears 
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was  pot  tip  expressly  for  landing  this  ponderous  piece  of  ord* 
nance,  weighing  very  nearly  eighteen  tons,  none  of  the  cranes 
on  the  wharf  being  equal  to  the  task.  The  arrangements  for 
landing  this  great  gun  were  excellently  made,  and  carried  into 
effect  without  the  slightest  accident ;  and  the  labour  of  con* 
veying  it  to  the  butt,  shows  great  ingenuity,  being  effected 
by  a  coil  of  strong  rope  around  it,  moving  the  immense  mass 
in  a  rolling  manner  along  four  large  logs  of  wood,  changed 
alternately  as  the  gun  progresses.  This  gun  is  made  on  the 
howitzer  principle,  and  is  about  12  feet  long,  with  an  im* 
inense  quantity  of  metal  at  the  breech.  The  diameter  of  the 
bore  is  within  about  one-tenth  of  16  inches.  Th^  weight  of 
solid  shot  with  which  it  will  be  fired  is  4551b.,  and  shells 
of  3301b.,  and  it  is  expected  two  solid  shot  of  that  weight 
and  four  shells  in*  the  same  proportion  will  be  used  when  it 
is  proved  at  the  butt.  The  howitzer  was  cast  and  bored  by 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  for  Mehemet  Ali»  Pasha  of  EgypI, 
and  two  other  large  guns,  130  pounders,  were  landed  at  th^ 
same  time  to  be  proved  for  service  in  Egypt. 


PERMITTED  TO  BE  PRINTED, 

St.  'Petersburg,  September  Isl,  i842. 

P.  KORSAKOFF,  Cmson. 


Prhit^i  nl  the  dflice  of  the  •Sourhaf  tfe  St.  Petinbmtrg.h 
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TRIAL  OF  MADAME  LAFAR6E. 


FRENCH  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


1.— Pipces  de  Madame  Lafntge^  {f^ol  et  Empoisonnemettt,)  complets 

el  Heiailles.    Deu^itme  idition.    Annates  crimineikst   au  Bureau, 

rue  d'Enghien.     Paris:   1840. 
%,^  Proa  5  d6  Madame  Lafarge^   etc.    Deutieme  edition.     Pagnerre^ 

Bditeur,     Paris:  1840.  {^) 
^^MemoirBs  de  Marie  Cappellej  veuve  Lafhrgey  ecrits  par  e/Ze-m/m^. 

9  Tom.  8yo.    Loodres :  1841. 

The  works  placed  at  Ihe  head  of  thb  paper  form  together 
a  nourafal  and  starlHng:  history.  They  have  indeed  been  but 
too  generally  perused  in  the  careless  spirit  ^ith  which  a  novel 
is  glancM  at  and  forgotten ;  because  they  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  meriely  the  story  of  one  of  the  common  horrors  of 
the  day«  sent  forth  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste  for  etcite- 
ment^-to  occupy  for  its  hour  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper — 
to  be  hurried  over  and  superseded  by  some  more  terrible  catas^ 
tffophe,  and  tlMB  forgotten  for  ever.     To  one,  however,  who 

(*]  We  btre  plM«d  ihata  itro  •eoboott  of  ttie  Trial  of  Mtdaare  Uibrge  •!  iIm  h«i^ 
•f  lliM  fftper,  bMtoM'rti^y  iMitMUy  cxpliia  aad  emrrMi  Meh  •tb^. 

VOL.  'Ill  60 
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will  more  careftilfy  scan  tbe  ereiite  of  fhw  singular  dranm, 
there  is  offered  much  that  should  be  the  subject  of  yerj  earnest 
and  anxious  enquiry — problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of 
which  depend  the  securitj  and  the  happiness  of  society .  The 
more  narrowly  we  investigate  each  fearful  step  in  this  appal- 
ling proceeding,  the  more  profound  will  be  our  astonishment 
and  alarm  at  finding  that,  among  a  people  who  must  be  con- 
sidered to  M0uV  avioqg  ttl^  nvostcivinzed  of  lotions -r- in  an 
age,  too,  boasting  loudly  of  its  many  and  vast  improvements 
in  science  and  in  art — almost  ^ery  judicial  safeguard  which 
experience  and  forethought  have  discovered  and  suggested,  for 
the  protection  as  well  of  the  accused  as  of  the  society  which 
arraigns  him,  Jias^  bae^  o^erj^rovfu  and  .trampled  down  ;  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  of  common  justice,  violated  j  and  a 
court  of  justice,  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  life  or  death 
of  a  fellow-creature — where  aft  ought  to  be  calm,  impassive, 
dignified  —  mild  though  firm,  compassionate  though  severe  — 
converted  into  a  scene  of  rudeness  and  violence,  of  passionate 
invective,  of  cruel  and  unjust  vituperation,  and  melodramatic 

display. 

A  scene  so  remartable  ougttt  not  to  pass  by  wHhont  ctom- 
ment.  The  community  of  nations  should  so  make  of  Europe 
PM  ftwly,;*^t  the  errwps  fa|len  into  at  Correze,  should  be 
deemed  an  injustice  done  to  the  whole  European  condmunity. 
The  tmperfeclioiis^of  tte  fre»«h  system  of.  Judicature  Aould 
be  signalized  by  a  comparison  wUh  other  and  varying  ayslems; 
and  thus  comparison  and  friendly  criticism  be  made  to  tend 
to  mutoriil  improvemenl. 

Our  language  respecting  this  celebrate!  proceeding  wi»,  w» 
ifear,  sound  harthly  in  the  eaw  of  our  neighboors.  Neverthe- 
less, we  f^V  as^fv^,  that  before  we  leave  the  painful  subject 
before  us,  tfie  j*sKce  of  our  animadversions  will  ap^r  but 
too  manifest.  In  many  Ihiiigs  bas  France  improved-,  in  aiaay 
has  Ae^ef  a  bright  ei»mp4e  to  other  nations  r  hot  the  judget 
Of  Calas  and' La  Bafre  have  unhappily  been  flieoocded  by 
ftmcliontrries  not  irhoUy  unlike  the«»<*ve» ;  a»d  her  »ysla» 
of  judicature,  as  exhibited  o^  this  oc^casion,  though  certamly 
somewhat  less  beFbaroua  than  tbeatreciow  ptoceedinga  signal- 
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M  by  Velliim,  is  «till  nl  Variaooe'wIbiCttOfll  ^tiAe/^muH^ 
pfas  which:  veaaeJA  and  kttinavity  M^mM  taifioj  m  gtides.  &i 
judicial  pFOcedare.  .      •  '  .      i        '     . 

'  A  cai*{Mkri8<Mi  oi  Um  ootrs6  of  cioaduet  ptirsifed  bf  tke  frenoh 
court  oa  ibis  oecasioa',  with  thai  which,  undor  'Similar  eihsum** 
sCandes*  woold  have  laken  place  ia  thid  country^  liriU  enable 
us,  with  ebmfiatative  :ease,  to  eipkun  fte  ad  EilgUsh  reader 
the  grounds  of  oar  naifavounible  opinion^  From'thMsiMittiog, 
iide  bj  side^  the. different  steps  in  two  rerj  disdmiiar  ni6des 
of  procediftre^  we.  may  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  errors 
of  both  systdma,  and  obtain  a  coii€€|>tion  of  that  which  ail 
enlightened  people  ought  to  adopt,  iiet  iCnot  be  supposed 
that  we  are  about  to  aet  up  our  own  proicodure  las  a  iDod^« 
or  'that  me  hiteiid  to  assume,  that  Hfhat  is  ilnglish,  is, rights 
The  comparison  we  propose  is  inlended  only  as  a. means  of 
ittiifltration  :  nothing  can  well  be  more  dissimilar  than  ibe  two 
systems  of  procedure ;  the  opposiiiod  will  tbecefore,  at  every 
step,  be*singttlar  and  interesting,,  and  may,  by  its  very  sin* 
gularity/suggest  the  true  principle  \ehich  oi^ght  to  guides  «a 
in  every  step  of  the  process. 

Befova  we  proceed  to  our  present  attempt,  in  this  species  of 
eooaparative  anatomy^  we  woald  premise  a  few  observations* 
up<Hi  the  end  sought  tq  be  obtained'  by  Judicature  as  a  means. 
It  is  usually  deemed. sufficient  to  say,  that  the  object  whic^ 
should  be  in  view  in  all  judicial  enquiries  is. the  attainment 
of  tenth.  But  this  general  statement  is  far  from  being  suffix 
cient ;  and  tbe  very  t/ua^/ef^  conception  of  the  ends  of 
judiciatttre  which  soch  an  assertion  evinces,  has  led  to  tl^e 
grcfater .number  of  Ihe  cr^el  and  pernicious  mistakes  exemplirt 
fied  in  the  proceedings  now  undter  our  consideration.  The 
great  pm^pose  of  that  class  of  judicial  proc^dings  here  con-^ 
tedaplaied,  is  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  seci^rity  from  wrong. 
In  the  socfiely  io  which  the  tribunal  beloilgs.  If  a  member 
ol  the  eommmiity  be  wronged-in  his  person,  property,  or  re^ 
putatieit,  and  there  be  impunky  for  the  wrongdoer,  thei)  do 
the  rest  of  the  community  tremble  lest  they  should  also  suffer 
tke  saCne  wrong »  and,  if  this  impunity  be  frequent,  society 
eanliardly  be  said  to  eadst^  as  etieh  man  endeavours  to.  defe«d> 
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Umfdif ,  since  ke  can  no  Imiger  depend  open  toUAj  for  seen- 
ritj.  On  the  other  band  ,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  the 
punishment  ivhich  the  tribunals  inflict  upon  wrongdoers,  Uw 
more  complete  is  the  securitf  of  the  community— -the  more 
completely  have  the  ends  of  judicature  been  attained. 

But  before  vre  punish,  must  we  not  learn,  first,  whether  a 
wrong  has  been  done? — next,  by  whom  it  has  been  done? 
And  when  the  tribunal  makes  this  enquiry,  should  not  the 
attainment  of  truth  be  the  sole  object  of  its  solicitude  and 
consideration?  Our  answer  is,  No.  If  the  attainment  of  truth 
be  the  sole  object  of  consideration,  we  most  seek  it,  no  mat« 
ter  at  what  cost  of  terror  and  insecurity  to  society  at  large  r 
and  thus  the  tribunal,  by  its  enquiry,  may  do  a  greater  in- 
jury to  the  community  than  did  the  crime  it  seeks  to  punish. 
Human  imperfection  renders  the  administration  of  justice  of 
necessity  a  system  of  averages.  We  cannot  hope  for  perfect 
certainty^  and  certainty  in  every  case.  All  that  we  can  ex- 
pect is,  to  discover  the  necessary  facts  in  so  large  a  number 
€it  cases  as  to  render  society  generally  secure,  by  rendering  the 
perpetration  of  crime  exceedingly  dangerous  to  those  who  would 
commit  it.  This  can  be  done,  and  done  more  eflicienlly,  if 
we  pursue  certain  predetermined  and  specific  rules  of  enquiry, 
than  if  we  were  to  give  the  tribunal,  on  every  occasion,  per- 
fect and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action.  The  philosopher  sit- 
ting quietly  in  his  closet,  may  imagine  that  every  fact  that 
has  the  slightest  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ought  to  be 
known  and  weighed — and  that  the  more  compleiely  the  facts 
are  known,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  respecting  the  particular  enquiry  instituted.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  get  at  all  these  facts, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  invade  the  peace  and  security  of  others; 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  qf  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant facts  serves  often  rather  to  confuse  than  enlighten  ;  and 
that  the  wider  is  the  field  of  enquiry,  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
ger of  mistake,  from  emotions  created  by  irrelevant  evMience« 
from  passion,  from  prejudice. 

In  every  judicial  enquiry «  then,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that 
the  object  sought  ta  be  obtained  is  the  truth }  but  that  tmlh 
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ilself  matt  be  sougkt  aceording  to  certain  fixed  and  pre- 
established  modes  of  enquiry  —  modes  which  experience  has 
Aown  to  be  necessary  as  safegoards  for  the  security  of  society 
generally  ;  and  \hat  the  Tery  form  of  the  enquiry  is  of  vital 
importance  as  respects  this  security. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  examination,  to  discover  whether 
this  salutary  precaution  was  duly  considered  in  the  remarkable 
instance  before  us. 

In  the  following  narrative,  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  the  reader,  in  the  order,  form,  and  manner^ 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  tribunal.  This  mode  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  being  better  aUe  to  show  what  of 
the  multitude  of  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  submitted  to 
the  French  jury,  could,  by  the  English  mode  of  procedure, 
have  been  brought  forward  in  evidence  :  we  may  thus  per- 
haps discover  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forms 
of  either  nation  err — the  one  by  admitting  much  that  is  un-^ 
necessary,  the  other  by  excluding  something  that  is  needed  for 
the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1840,  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  died 
at  Glandier,  in  the  department  of  la  Corr^e  in  France.  A 
few  days  after,  the  widow  of  Lafarge  was  arrested  upon  sus- 
picion of  having  poisoned  him. 

When  the  house' of  the  deceased  was  searched  by  the  offi^- 
cers  of  justice ,  certain  diamonds  were  found  ,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  widow  before  her  mar- 
riage, from  Madame  la  Vicom^essc  de  L^utaud.  Hereupon 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  larceny,  or  steaIing^-^(/«  delU 
de  njol.) 

By  the  law  of  France,  murder  is  classed  as  a  crime,  larceny 
as-  a  delit.  The  crime  is  tried  by  the  assize  court  of  the  de- 
partment— the  delit  by  the  Tiibunal  de  police  correctionnelle^ 

The  charge  of  larceny  was  the  first  brought  to  trial.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July  1840.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  remark  upon  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  The 
prisoner  was  arrested  towards  the  latter  end  of  January  upon 
a  charge  of  murder.  The  second  charge  was  soon  after  pre- 
ferred, and  neither  the  one  nor   the  other  was  tried   till  the 
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9A  of  July.  In  tbe  prooeedMigB  liefive  im,  ao  ^^eaUontm 
dehj  on  the  part  of  the  prosMutibn'seeniB  to  have  been  lude* 
The  delay  which  ooeurred ;  appeafs  to  hav^e  heea  accordiag 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  proceediag. 

This  delay  in  the  case  of  a  eommon  lareefty  couU  not  well 
hare  occurred  in  England.  But  a  peraon  chained  with  a  aimr- 
der  coibmitted  out  of  London  ia  the  autumn,  cannot  be  tried 
before  the  end  of  February  in  the  following  spring.  Such  delay 
is  a  gross  riolation  of  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

»  Before  the  charge  of  stealing  was  gone  into,  the  i^ounsel 
for  the  defence  moved  to  d^fer  the  trial ;  first,  upon  thergroobd 
that  there  being  two  efaarge&»  one  of  haying  committed  a  vn'me^ 
the  other  of  having  comniUed  a  diUt ,  the  change  -ot  the 
crime  should  be  tried  first.  The  second  reasoa  gttea  for  dday 
was,  that  Madame  Lafarge  had  not  had  tiane  sufficient  for  her 
defence. 

The  court,  however,  refased!  the  delay  asked  —  whereupon 
an  appeal  was  entered  against  this  judgment,  and  delay  again 
demanded  because  of  the  dppeal.'  The  court  again  reftised  to 
delay  the  trial,  and  prooeeded  to  tdvesHgate  the  charge.  Mih 
dame  Lafarge  thereupon  retired,^  the  proceedings  went  on  in 
her  absence,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft  ;•— the  triiil 
being  by  sr  judge  unassisted  by  a  jury. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  afterwards-^  1.  That 
the  demand  for  delay  was  properly  refused.  .-8.  Bat  that  an 
appeal  from,  that  |udgment  baring  been  eaterbd  y  the  court 
jbelow  was  not  justified  in  proceeding  further  until  that  appeal 
was  decided — and  therefore  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  court  below  were  quaked  as  irregular.  (^) 

On  the  3d  of  Septemher,  and  before  a  rehearing  of  the 
tdal  for  steaikig,  the  court  of  Assize  of  La  Corrize  prooeeded 

O  Onto  of  the  most  faulty  portions  of  Snglish  crtfninal  jurisprudence  is  tbtt  which 
fdates  to  the  right  ef  appeal  from  decisions  on  eriminal  charges,  fn  faet,  no  tf^pctl 
]ics  from  the  jadgmasaef  the  eouri  or  ihr  vwdiol  of  th»  jerf,  K06ps*oo  the^gniMd 
of  error  patent  on  the  faee  of  the  iMiictaBent<^aDd  a»i  itpdar  the  preaeoi  ajstem,  the 
greater  portion  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  country  are  tried  hy  unlearned  jastices  at 
ihe  quarter  sessions,  constant  and  flagrant  violations  of  law' and  justice  are  the  tmtet^ 
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to  the  trial  of  Ike  prisoner  om  Ihe  charge  of  owrder.  A  pre- 
liminarj  enquirj:  faftd  arlready,  according  to  doe  process  of 
lav,  beom  insiituled  in  Jsly,  beforfi  /a  ckambre  des  mises 
en  affcus^Qn,,^ni  bj  the  arr^i  oC  this  court  the  prisoi^r  wi|9 
sent  for  trial  before  the  court  of  Assize. 

The  arrtt  gave  a  lung  enutneratioo  of  faota  as  reaaona  for 
ii«  decision,  'which  decisioii  was  ia  these  wordt : — 

•Atlendn  qtrc  deccs"  fails  r^sultent  des  charge*  swfBsaQt^s  pour  pre* 
noncer  In  niisc  «n  actiisaiioii'^  -^-Decftre  qn'iil  j  a  lieu  stacovsaUoBi 
cdqtr^  MsrieFoFluneeCapelle^  vpuvc  LafM'ge,  pour  avoir,  daps  l^ 
mois  de  docembre  1839eide  JH^vier  1840,  attente  a  la  vie  de  Charles 
Joseph  Pouch  La  fa  rge,  son  Fnari,'par  relTet  de  substances  suscepti- 
bles  de  dowoer  la  inorr-,  et  qu?  Tout  €*lfect{ve>netrt'occas2oimee,  erime 
prrfu  et  p««i  )kar>les  ai»tir)c(i  dOr,  S08  d«i)Oad«  penaL 

*La  rcntoie;  irir  (BODsei^iwpcer  idevaut  :1a  .^our  d'l^sli^e^  ^  4|^pariar 
meat  deja  Correzer  s^nt  a  TuUe^  j^our  j  etre  jygee  nsulob  la  loi, 

^MaiDtient  rordounance  de  prise  de  corps  decernee  par  la.  chain- 
bre  de  cooseil/  fj 

-  Uppn  this  charge,,  OD  the  3d  of  September,  the  prisoner 
yf^  brought  lo.  trial.  The  jury  being  ebosen  bj  lo^,'  and 
declared  legally  coaslkuted  by  the  presiding  judge,  th^  prir 
soper  w^  addressed  by  the  judge.  > — (*) 

*Accnsee,  levcz-Yous.  '.      •       ,  K 

*jf),  Votre  ^a.ni?    A.  Marie  Gapclle,.  femme  Lafarge/ 
•D.  Quel  est  voire  age?    R.  "yiogt-qualre  ans. 

'('J  tile  ^eg\)t«f  ffep*  In  tMk  proeednfr  ftppear  W  be—' 

t.  Anr  onlfkKMai««  df  prUr  da  4iatp0  Mt^mi^' ptr  im  chamBf^  (h  ^•mtiL  Vm> 
it  gimilar  to  our  warr«nt  oF  comniitBent  bj  the  eommitling  magiilrete. 

a.  jln  arr^t  hj  tke  chanbire  d&g'  misef  en  acctt9*Uion,  Tbts  is  aitnilar  in  some 
tb^ngs  Co  the  finding  of  a  trae  bill  by  bur  gram!  jury  ~  thai  is*  tfie  purpose  of  ikf 
ekn|ofry  aeetns^  ibe  same,  though  the  Made  be  dilef««tr 

9.  lAlfer  ihv  a#r4a  of  the  -cbaoibija  <fea  miies  mm  m^^utmlion^  the  piieener- vas  «»* 
anuiftfd,  (on  -chaB  aianiaatiDfr  ne'skajU  btreaftar  renaark; )  aad  epoii  Uis  ex«BtMiaiie» 
and  jthose  ef  tkeaeaaral  aii««i>Baca»  \}\^ prpcm^nr^gewhal  ttint%  hia«ote  «f<l^ec»f«i^<>^«■ 
which  ia  apparently  intended  to  tarve  the  purposes  of  our  indictmaBt.'  Jhtf.p,  ^pj^ffi^ 
in  both  systems  aauch  unnecessary  complication. 

{*\  Vbat  jarj  tfanaiaik  aC  Ivatva  ji4rs«iis».and,  tfd^  aupplemaatary  jwy>mP*  <)lf  ff^ 
aaiatittn  an^  tbo.priao^r  Im4  an  eifoal  il^«)bar  af  ahallangus^  \\^„^  eight,  each.  Tha. 
number  of  eballaagaa  a«Mma  to  Ire.  dalarmiAecj  by-  iha  oumber  of  jvr jman  p^respnl  —  ia. 
pttliat  aasa  lbirt|  vara  ^raaaptj  aad,  aa  Caurtaea  was  the  aunber  jaqoired  ht  the 
^  iafy»  Ao  aambar  4f  challaagas  parmittad  became  nacasaarilj  aintafu*  eight  to  e«ch 
paaif.    Thia  liaaU  appear  .aa  iibfacuanid^  meda»  aa  opaa  lo  fir«i4  «¥<!  .ia4«fBea.  . 
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*  D.  Yotre  professioa  ?    R.  Je  a  u  pat  de  profcMion. 
^D.  Quel  est  votre  domicile?    R.  Au  dandier. 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  Che  prisoner  warned  hj  the 
judge  to  be  attentire.  The  ^acie  S accusation^'  answering  to 
the  English  indictment,  was  then  read. 

For  the  purposes  of  justice,  all  that  this  acU  Jtaccusadon 
need  contain,  is  a  clear  speciio  description  of  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner — ^so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  distinctly 
from  what  he  has  to  clear  himself-— and  the  court,  and  jury 
may  know  what  they  hare  to  try.  By  the  law  of  England, 
moreover,  in  cases  of  felony,  (')  only  one  offence  can  be 
charged  in  the  same  indictment —  that  is,  two  charges  cannot 
be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  in  a  grave ,  nay 
often  capital  charge ,  it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  precaution. 
The  mind  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  charges  —  nor  the  minds  of  the  jury  unfairly 
biassed  by  the  mention  of  many  supposed  offences.  Recollect- 
ing ,  then  ,  (he  purpose  for  which  the  acte  JC accusation  is 
employed  ^  an  examination  of  the  acte  itself  will  prove  not 
wholly  uninstructive.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  from  its 
length,  to  insert  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  describe  it. 

The  acie  is  in  the  name  of  the  Procureur-G^n^ral,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  considered,  not  the  exposition  of  an  accusing 
advocate — but  an  ofGcial  document,  first  declares  that  it  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Procureitr-G^eral,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

*  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  babitait  le  dandier,  departemeot  de  la 
Corr^ze*-il  y  exploitait  des  forges,  et  possedait  uoe  fortune  immo- 

^biliere  considerable ;  sa  faniille  etaii  honndte ;  son  pire,  mort  depiiis 
plusieurs  aonees,  avait  rempli  longtemps  les  fonctions  de  juge  de 
paix  du  canton  du  Vigeois.  Doue  de  quahtes  altachantes,  suscepti- 
ble de  sentimens  tendres  et  genereuz,  il  etait  aime  de  tous  ceux  qui 
Tentoaraient.'  f»| 

(*)  Tbere  tr«  soma  cmm  in  irliiob,  by  statvM«  it  it  periBitted  M  elMrgc  mora  thai 
two  folvoiet— TIC.  in  ana^ttlament,  throo  inttancig  nay  ba  laid,  if  coaairtted  withii 
ail  toonths^-and  alio  in  an  indictment  for  eoining,  a  donbla  -  eharga  ia  allowod. 

(')  Hie  procttrear*g^n^raT  pobKabad  two  editiona  of  Ibia  praeiooa  piaeo  of  Hieloric. 
Tba  aaeoad  tbua  Tariet  the  aenilrmanta :  ^-Marid  oae  praarn^  foia,  it  aYtil  oa  h  doa- 
loor  ^  pardra  at  fomaka*  Bob,  gen^raax,  abdri  da  can  fai  ranriroaaaMal, 
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Ih  tke  same  strain  of  sentimentality,  this  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial document  proceeds  to  detail  every  fact  which  the  ac* 
cuser  thinks  of  importance.  All  these  statements,  garnished 
urith  the  most  outrageous  vituperation ,  are  set  forth  without 
the  safeguard  of  an  oath,  without  the  check  of  cross-examina- 
tion. Every  insinuation  that  the  most  arl^ul  rhetoric  can, 
supply,  is  without  hesitation  adopted — motives  and  intentions 
are  without  any  coinpunction  boldly  imputed — characters  are 
descrihe^rr-^and  throughout,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  assumed 
as  a  thing  npt  •capable  of  being  disputed.  In  short,  this^grav^ 
judicial  document  is  a  writt^  pleading  against  the  prisonei^. 
Having  immediately  to  remark  upon  the  manner  and  bearing 
of  the  Avocat-General  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall , confi;n€t 
durselvffi  to  one.  observation  upon  this. document,  viewed  ^n, 
dbe  character  of  a  written  pleading.  No  Barrister  conducting; 
a  prosecution  for  murder  in  England,  would  dare  to  maker 
siich  a  statement  vwavoce — and  write  it  he  could  not.  The 
moment  that  he  does  more  than  give  a.  naked  simple  statement 
of  the  facts,  calmly  weighing  their  value  as  evidence  ,  that 
moment  he  is  considered  to  transgress  the  line  of  his  duty, 
and  the,  Judge  would  infallibly  interrupt  him.  But  in  this 
proceeding,  we  find  a  document  on  which  the  whole  after 
prpys^Ution  rests-— iissuming  the  character  of  furious  advocacy, 
asserting,  without  compunction,. relevant  and  irrelevant  facts ^ 
an4  taking  the  most  unfair  advantages  of  the  unfortunate  pri*; 
soner—T  prejudging  her  cas^  without  a  shadow  of  proof — dis- 
tojrting.,  by  pretending  to  relate ,  her  previous  history  —  and 
thus  making  the  question  of.  her  guilt  or  innocence  to  turn , 
not  upon  the  evide^oe  adduced  respecting  the  deed  ,  for  the 
supposed  perpetration  of^which  she.  was  now  to  be  tried,  but 
upon  the.  notion  which  the  jury  might  form  as  to  her  former 
life,  and  character.  Doing  this,  in  the  grave  character  qf  a 
public  ojBBcer,  what  po  private  English  Advocate  with  a  spark 
of  Hght   feeling  wpuld  -deign  to  attempt,  and  what,  if   any 

ble  lur-m^€  de  tcDtiftients  azaltet,  i1  genlait  1e  besoin  <ie  s'ttirirouDer  de  DoaY^llei. 
el  d«  plqp  dooCM  afleciuinf .  11  d^irait  auiai  trouTer  dans  la  dot  d'one  seoondfr 
^pOdsCf  lea'ipoyenf  de  donner  h  son  Industrie  plus  do  developpement  et  d'sctiril^.'  Love 
and  money  are  here  closely  conjoined.  Tbe  exalted  alTcctioos,  and  the  desire  of  a 
marriage-por^on,  ire  placed  in  no  Tery  seemly  juxtaposition. 

VOL.    III.  61 
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Counsel  could  be  found  degraded  enough  to  essay,  no  English 
Judge  would  permit  him  lo  accomplish. 

The  indictment  in  this  country  is,  by  the 'present  practice, 
stripped  of  much  that-  formerly  rendered  it  ridiculous.  It 
still,  howeTer,  retains  some  things  not  needed  for  the  purpo-' 
ses  of  justice,  and  is  construed  with  such  technical  strictness, 
that  due  punishment  is  at  times  evaded,  and  justice  mocked 
at.  This  strictness  is  nevertheless,  upon  the  wlM^le,  advantar 
geous.  Particular  and  striking,  but  rare,  instances  may  indeed 
be  cited  of  impunity  obtained,  through  its  influence,  for  the 
evil-doer.  The  precision,  however,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
necessary,  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  innocent  accused ; 
nothing  extraneous  is  set  forth — nothing  is  imported  into  the 
cause  which  can  excite  or  mislead  the  jury,  or'  confose  or 
terrify  the  accused.  The  very  technicality  of  the  form  and 
language  of  the  indictment  robs  it  of  all  appearance  of  pas- 
sion, and  prevents  the  possibility  of  employing  any  unfair 
rhetfrrical  artifice.  Thus  making  it  present  a  striking  dontrasi, 
indeed,  to  that  extravagant  pleading  which  we  arcr  now  con- 
sidering. 

After  stating  the  desire  that  M.  Lafarge  felt  for  a  new  and 
tender  affection,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  which  guided  hhn. 
in  his  search  of  an  object  of  future  love,  the  acie  sets  forth 
the  mode  which  he  adopted  to  gain  the  desired  object;  and 
the  system  which  it  discloses  is  amoiig  the  most  extraordinary 
and  painful  incidents  of  this  sad  drama. 

M.  Lafarge  applied  at  Paris  to  a  marriage-broker  Cedent  ma^ 
trimoniale)  in  the  .  month  of  August  1839 ;  and  from  this 
man  came  the  proposal  that  he  should  marry  Marie  Cappelle. 
This  unfortunate  young  woman  was  an  orphan:  her  father 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  had  died, 
leaving  his  children  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who  married 
again.  She  some  time  after  died  also,  and  her  children  by 
M.  Cappelle  were  left  in  charge  of  her  relations.  Among  them 
was  an  aunt,  who  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  De 
Martens;  and  this  M.  de  Martens,  though  moving  in  a  sphere 
of  life  that  might  be  almost  called  distinguished,  was  evi- 
dently the  person  who,  through  the  assistance  of  the  marriage- 
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broker,   maqaged   the   mmrriage  of  his  niece  with  a  man  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  whose  face  he  had  never  seen 
three  days  before  he  determined  to  entrust  to  him  for  life  the 
orphan  child  then  nnder  his  charge.     It  is  remarkable   that 
this  circumstance  is  passed  by  with  indifferenoe  by  all  persons 
at  the  trial,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we  learn ,  appear  to  have 
excited  remark  or  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  Journalists 
of  Franoe.     Are  we,  then,  to  assume  that  this  agent  matrix 
monial  is  commonly  employed  in  France  by  persons  of  res- 
pectability and  honour? — that  marriage,  still  a  matter  of  con^ 
uetiance^  is  managed  after  a  new  fashion,   in  consequence  of 
the  changed  habits  of  her  people — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
time  having  invaded  and  subdued  the  province  even  of  love 
and  affection?  The  unfortunate  Madame  Lafarge   herself  gives 
a  dialled  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  her  mar- 
riage ,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  agent.     As  her  'Memoirs' 
,  have  been  written  since  her  trial ,  she  could  not  fail  to  know 
the  mode  in  which  her  marriage  was  really  contracted.     Her 
silence,  then,  is  not  among  the  least  significant  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  strange  and  disgraceful  transaction. 
She  avows  that  she  married  not  from  affection ,  but  necessity — 
a  necessity  which  her  forlorn  situation  imposed;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  her  assertion.     The  acte  d'ac^ 
cusalion  thus  briefly  tells  the  story  of  the  marriage:—- 'This 
'idea  of  a  second  marriage  led  him  (M.  Lafarge)  to  Paris  in 
'the  month  of  August  1839.     There  were  some  diflficulties  in 
'the  way;  but  h^  was  soon  introduced  to  a  M.  Foy,   (a  ma- 
'trimonial  agent,)    and  this  man    proposed   to   him  to    marry 
^Marie  Cappelle.     Some  enquiries  were  made  on   the  part  of 
'the  accused,  by  her  friends,  respecting  the  situation  of  La- 
'farge,  and  a  few  days  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  marriage 
'was  celebrated.     The   following  night  the  new-married  pair  ' 
'left  Paris  for  Glandier,    where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
'August  1839.'     The  acte  then  enters  into  a  minute  history 
of  the  life  of  Lafarge  and  his  wife  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show,   that  there  were  feelings  in 
her  mind  which  would  induce  her  to  commit  the  horrible  crime 
with  which  she  was  charged.    The  manner  of  stating  these 
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facts  is  studiously  adapted  to  the  end  ef  exciting'  prejudice  and 
passion  against  the  accused. 

After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  (hb  description, 
the  acle  goes  on  to  explain  the  plan  which  the  accused  was 
supposed  to  have  formed  and  adopted.  The  object  she  pro- 
posed to  herself  is  broadly  stated  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band. The  reasons  for  her  desiring  to  do  so  were,  that  she 
disliked  bis  person ;  that  she  deemed  herself  imposed  upon  by 
his  false  descriptions  of  his  property ,  of  his  house ,  and  of  the 
position  in  which  be  could  place  bis  wife;  and  lastly,  by  a 
desire  to  possess  herself  of  his  property. 

In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  bis  property.,  and  get  rid 
of  him ,  it  is  said  that  she  determined  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band to  make  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  she  is 
charged  with  pretending  4o  make  her  own  in  faTOur  of  her 
husband ;  and  that  therefore  the  husband  ,  cajoled  by  her  ap^ 
parent  fondness,  did  in  reality  make,  and  deliver  her  a  will, 
by  which  he  left* her  all  his  property,  sliduld  she  survive  him. 
'D^  ce  moment,  Marie  Cappelle  arr^ta  sa  pensee  de  recouvrir 
'son  independence  par  la  mort  de  son  mari,  dont  elle  recueil- 
'lerait  la  succession.'* 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  history  of  the  supposed  mur- 
der is  set  forth ;-  and  after  the  reading  of  the  acle  was  finished 
by  the  officers  of  the  court,  M.  Decoux,  {tuocat-generalj 
stated  the  case  to  the  jury. 

M.  Decoux  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
bar,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  ,that  he  has  done  nothing 
which  the  manners  and  the  morality  of  that  body  condemn. 
Our  remarks ,  therefore ,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directed 
against  the  individual  advocate ,  but  against  the  system  of 
which,  for  the  moment,  he  is  the  illustration.  As  directed 
against  the  system,  indeed,  which  sanctions  such  doings  as 
were  then  witnessed,  our  language  cannot  be  too  strong ,  if  it 
is  accurately  to  describe  our  feelings  upon  this  occasion.  The 
fact  that  a  prose^cutOr  in  a  criminal  proceeding  is  a  public 
officer,  and  as  such  can  have  no  interest  in  obtaining  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  never  for  one  instant  seemed  pre- 
sent \o  the  mind  of  th^  Avocat-General.     He  brought  the  ha- 
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bite,  Gondadt ,  and  state  of  feeling ,  of  the  mere  adTOcate  in 
a  pritate  cause  into  a  great  public  proceeding,  it  is  the  duly 
of  a  p^sccutor  to  see  that  all  that  can  legally  and  honestly 
be  adduced  against  the  accused,  should  be  fairly  laid  before 
the  jury.  It  is  his  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  just 
member  of  society,  that  the  accused  should  in  reality  turn  out 
to  be  innocent;  but  that  if  he  be  really  guilty,  that  he  should 
be  legally  convicted.  But  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  preferred  against  the 
prisoner,  cannot  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  compassion  or 
commiseration  towards  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  murdered' 
man;  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  their  minds  be  disturbed 
by  extraneous  emotions  of  pity  or  anger,-  may  be  the  result; 
not  of  the  evidence,  but  of  their  state  of  feeling.  Truth  and 
justice  require  that  their  verdict  should  result  wholly  from 
the  evidence^  and  that  the  evidence  should  relate  solely  to  the' 
fact  charged.  Did  A  commit  that  act?  The  fact  of  A's  having 
or  not  having  done  the  deed  cannot  depend  upon  the  emotions 
which  the  jury  may  feel ,  or  upon  the  misery  which  resulted' 
from  the  act,  no  matter  who  committed  it.  The  family  of  tb^ 
murdered  man  may  be  worthy,  respectable,  now  forlorn  and' 
wretched  by  his  death;  but  that  misery  does  not  make  or 
prove  A  the  murderer — why  then  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the' 
jury  on  such  an  occasion?  Why  play  the  actor  throughout  the 
spectacle ,  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are  overwhelmed  with* 
sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  filled  with  violent  indig- 
nation against  the  supposed  murderer?  Why,  but  to  confound 
the  jury,  to  disturb  their  judgments,  and  to  win  their  verdict 
without  the  aid  of  evidence?  It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  Avocat-Geheral  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  trial ,  without  following  him  step  by  step  in  bis 
conduct  of  it.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  mtast  be  content  with 
a  general  description,  illustrated  by  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  passion  and  almost  fury  exhibited  by  him  during  the  in- 
vestigation. To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  decorous,  inipre»- 
sive.  calmness  of  an  English  court ,  these  violent  displays  ap- 
pear like  the  poor  attempts  of  a  crackbrained  actor,  rather 
than  the  serious  pleading  of  a  grave  and  dignified  functionary. 
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The  language  which  we  shall  iminediately  quote »  will  ap- 
pear,  when  read  in  a  just  and  humane  spiiit,  in  the  highest' 
degree  unseemly — nay,  absolutely  cruel.    If  the  Avocat^Gene- 
ral  could  adduce  evideace  to  convict  the  accused  of  the  heinous 
crime  laid  to  her  charge,  vituperation  was  not  required ;  if  he 
had  not  such  eyidence ,  it  was  iniquitous  to  employ  it.     ^fter 
her  conviction  the  Judge  might  address  the  prisoner  as  guilty; 
before  her  conviction  no  one  had-a  right  to  treat  her  as  any 
thing  but  innocent.     4  fear,'  would  have  been  the  language 
of  an  English  Attorney-General,  ^I  fear,  gentlemen,  the  evi- 
^dence  I  shall  adduce  will  prove  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  of 
Uhe  prisoner  at  the  bar.     If,  however,  that  evidence  should 
'leave   upon   your  minds  any  reasonable  doubts  of  her  guilt, 
^you  will  be  required,    as  the  humanity  of  the  law  directs, 
4o   let   her   have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt;    and  none  will 
'sympathize  with  you  more  than  I  shall,  in  the  grateful  duty 
'that  will  devolve  upon  you,  whea  you  declare  her  innocent 
'of  the  dreadful  charge  wbich  it  has  been  my  painful  office' 
'  'to  prefer.     But,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  no  such  doubt  upon 
'your  minds,   then,    however  painful  to  you  and  to  us  all, 
'your  duty  to  your  country  and  your  God  requires  that  you 
'should   pronounce  the  verdict  which  the  evidence  sanctions, 
^and  say,  with  an  approving  conscience,  though  with  a  sorrow- 
'ing  heart ,  that  she  is  guilty.'     This  is  the  dignified  and  com- 
passionate language  of  an  honest,    firm ,    and  upright  public 
officer,    in  the  performance  of  a  painful  but  necessary  duty. 
Sedate ,  grave ,   considerate ,  just ,  he  hardly  steps  out  of  the 
province  of  the  impassive  judge ;  employs  no  artifioe,  descends 
to  no  subterfuge,  rouses  no  passion,  influences  no  prejudice*- 
but  calmly  suknits  the  legal  evidence  to  the  consideration  of 
the  jury,  and  leaves  it  to  bear  with  its  own  intrinsic  weight 
against  the  scale  of  the  accused. 

The  Avocat-G^^al,  however,  began  with  a  studied  descrip- 
tion of  the  affliction  of  the  sorrowing  family  of  Lafarge.  He 
described  the  mother  as  borne  down  with  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  generous,  kind  ,  and  tender  son.  The  sister  too,  is 
brought  forward  to  make  part  of  this  scene  of  desolation  and 
misery — and  the  group  of  the  wretched  victims  is  studioudy. 
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and  we  mippose ,  for  a  French  audience ,  arlfullj  oonCrasted 
with  the  cold,  malicious,  crnel  murderer.  A  gay  picture  of 
expected  happiness  for  Lafarge  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
painted ;  bis  hopes  of  wealth ,  his  anticipations  of  connubial 
bliss,  his  filial,,  bis  paternal  love,  are  all  arraQged  with  me- 
lodramatic effect,  to  contrast  with  the  sudden  horrors  that 
obscure  his  horizon  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  family.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  the  exordium  of  this  harangue  at  full  length, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  coiy^eption  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  orator  throughout  :— 

'Eq  ptenaat  la  parole  dans  cette  enceinte,  notre  esprit  est  livra 
k  une  vive  preoccupation  ,  notre  coeur  est  rempli  des  plus  doulou- 
reuses  emotions,  Et  comment  en  serait-il  autrement?— comment  pour- 
rions-neus,  avec  ua  ceeur  traoquij^e^  avec  une  raison  froide,  venir 
▼ous  presenter  Taffligeant  taI)l«^^  de  ce  crime  ?  Commeut  notre  coeur 
pourrait'il  ne  pas  saigncr  «-  ne  pas  se  dechirer,  a  Vaspect  ,de  toutes 
les  infortunes  qui  sont  entassees  dans  cette  enceinte.?  Ce  n*est  pas 
seulement  rhorreur  du  crime  qui  nous  emeut;  d'aulres  emotions, 
des  emotions  aussi  doulooreuses,  phis  vives,  peut-^ref,' nous  assiegent. 
£n  eflfel^  il  n'a  pas  sufll  &  cette  femme  de  precipiter  dans  )a  torobe> 
par  des  moyens  aOreux,  rbommc  auquel  elle  venait  d'enchainer  sa 
destinee ,  cet  homme  qui ,  vous  Tapprendrez  dans  le  cours  de  ces 
longs  debats,  n*ayait  eu  pour  elle  que  de  Tamour  et  des  sympathies 
qui  dominaient  sa  pens^e,  qui  remplissaient,  qui  debordaient  son  Ame. 
Eh  bien  [  non;  ce  crime  ne  lui  a  pa»  sufll -^il  -&  fallu  quelle  le  com- 
mit avec  une  perseverance,  une  audace,  qui  sont  sans  exemple,  j'ose 
le  dire,  dans  les  Tastes  des  instructions  crimiiielles. 

'Mais,  Messieurs,  les  cboses  ont  ^te  pouss^es  a  ce  point;  telle  a 
etc  la  coUre  —  si- j*ose  m*^xprimer  ainsi-^la  colore  froide  et  impi- 
toyable,  avec  laquelle  cette  femme  s'est  precipltee  sur  sa  victime 
pour  s'abreuver  de  son  sanjg,  que  peut-etre  Texces  m^me  de  son  au- 
dace deviendra  pour  elle  Tun  des  moyens  les  plus  toucbans  de  sa 
defense. 

'Messieurs,  ne  le  perdons  pas  de  vue,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore 
surle  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Dans  ce  moment,  nousn'avous  k  vous 
retracer  que  les  faits ;  plus  tard»  peut-etre,  n*aarons-nous  pas  besoin 
dauire  tAche,  car  laffaire presente  ce  caractere  exceptionnel  quil  suf* 
fjra  de  vous  rappeler  les  temoignages  vous  retracer  les  faits,  et  que 
nous  pourrons  ensuite  nous  en  reinettre  avec  confiance  a  la  conscience 
du  jury. 

'II  y  avait  dans  cette  contree,  au  Glandier,  une  famille  qui  vivalt 
beureuse.  Elle  se  coroposait  d  une  vieille  m^re,  pauvre  femme !  Pau- 
vre  malbeureuse  femme,  accablce  de  tant  de  douleurs  et  mcnacee  de 
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tant  d'outrages.  £lle  avait  un  fils ,  Poach  Laf^rge ,  qui  vivait  avec 
elle  dans  riDtimile  la  plus  \rarie,sous  I'lnQuenc^  de  ces  sentimenssi 
doux  qui  unissent  un  fils  a  une  mere.  Ce  jeune  homme  etait  dans 
la.  force  de  I'age  ;  la  nature  no  Tavait  pas  done  dune  intelligence 
Siiperieure,  il  n'avait  pas  recu  cette  education  brillante  qui  aurait  pu 
plaire,  conyenir  aux  habitudes  de  Marie  €apeUe;  mais  il  etail  bou, 
gen^reux ;  mais  il  etait  aicne— il  etait  plein  d<  la  sensibilite  la  plus 
yraie— il  etait,  dispose  a  aimer,,  a  clierir  tous  ceux  qui  Tentouraient. 
Et  puis,  s'il  s'elait  peu  livre  k  la  culture  des  lettres,  s'il  avait  peu 
recherche'  les  avantages  de  Teducalion  du  monde  ,  il  avait  dirig^ 
toutesles  facultcs  de  son  esprit  vers  des  vues  solides,  des  trayaax 
serieux.  Maitre  de:  forges,  il  avait  senti  le  bdsoin  d^eatendre  les  pro- 
gres  de  son  art ;  maitre  de  forges,  veillant  et  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  son 
esprit  invcntif  s*occupait  sans  cesse  de  donnera  son  Industrie  la  plus 
grande  activity. 

*  Jloubliais  de  vous  dire  qu'il  avait  une  soeur— pauvre  femme  encore 
it  laquelle  les  dbuleurs  n'ont  point  manque.  Autour  de  lui  vivaient 
des  gens  honn^tes  qui  le  connaissaient,  I'afTectionnaient -- c'etaient 
d'excellens,  de  sinc^res  amis,  des  serviteurs  fiddles,  des  pavsans  de« 
vdues,  parce  que  leur  maitre  etait  plein  de  bonte  pour  eux/ 

.  After  a  full'  statement  of  erery  thing  that  he  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  proof  and  explanation  of  the  charge  of  murder, 
the  Avocat-Gep^ral,  as  a  peroration  to  his  diatribe,  proceeded 
to  give  the  history  of  the  charge  of  larceny  in  th^se  -words : — 
^I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  this  expo- 
'sition,  already  so  long.  I  wish  that  it  were  not  my  duty  now 
*to  call  your  attention  to  other  facts — and  Iq  impress  upon 
'the  forehead  of  this  woman  the  stamp  of  another  ignominy, 
^not  resulting  from  ilie  present  accusation.  Why  did  she 
'not  herself  wi»b  to  save  me  this  piainful  task?  In  place  of 
'striving  against  the  evidence^- in  place  of  irritating  justice, 
'if  justice  can  be  irritated  ,  by  a  system  of  defence  which'  is 
'in  itself  a  crime — if  she  had  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the 
'  charge  of  stealing  the  diamonds  which  has  been  preferred 
^  against  her,  I  should,  in  bringing  before  you  this  evidence 
'  of  her  character,  experience  a  feeling  of  pain.'  He  then 
further  says,  that  he  is  aware  that  between  the  charge  of  murder 
and  the  theft  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  ;  but  that  his 
duty,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magistrate,  compels  him  to 
set  forth  her  guilt  in  the  theft,  because  it  proves  her  character 
to  be   deplorably    bad!     Was    ever  such   a  reason  given  for 
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8Qch  a  proceeding — and  that,  too,  by  one  boasting  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magistrate  ?  He  gums  up  bis  ob- 
servations respecting  this  separate  charge  in  the  following  strain: 
-r-*  Bj  the  side  of  this  most  infamous  theft,  is  thus  placed 
'  the  most  infamous  defamation  in  the  ^orld  •«*-  calumny^  an* 

*  oth^  species  of  poisoning— moral  poisoning,  which.  kiUs  not 

*  the  body;  but  which  kills  honour.  Do  you  hear,  Marie. 
'Capelle!' 

After  this  reyoUing  apostfophe/hd  addresses  himself  to  the 
jury,  and  finishes  thus : — '  I  conjure  you  to  communicate  wiiik 
'no  person «•— subject  yourselves,  beyond  these  walls,  to  no 

*  impression  which  may  do  violence  to  your  convictions ,  or 
'  affect  the  purity  of  your  verdict.    I  demand  this  of  you  ; 

*  because,  before  all  things,  I  demand  that  you  should  be  just. 

*  You  cannot  be  so,  if  you  permit  the  soUcitaliona  of  tJiose 
'  who,  at   any  coat,  would  save  a  woman   who   cannot  be 

*  saved/ 

By  the  law  and  the  practice  of  England,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  two  felonies  cannot  be  ptoved  under  one  Indict* 
ment ;  two  offences  cannot  be  described  by  the  Counsel  in 
his  opening  speech ;  because  he  cannot  state  any  thing  of 
which  he  is  not  able,  either  in  fact  or  by  law,  to  give  evi-* 
deoce.  M.  Decoux ,  therefore,  had  he  been  in  an  English 
courts  would  have  been  saved  any  pain  he  might  have  felt  on 
this  occasion ;  as  he  would  quickly  have  been  told  by  Judge 
and  Counsel,  that  he  had  transgreissed  his  duty,  and  done  a 
gross  wrong  to  the  prisoner,  merely  by  alluding  to  a  charge 
of  theft  as  then  hanging  over  her.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
with  us,  than  for  several  Indictments  to  be  preferred  against 
one  prisoner  at  the  same  tioie  for  separate  offences— all  to, be 
tried  iat  the  same  sessiotis  or  assizes.  But  on  the  trial  of  one 
Indictment,  any  allusion  to  the  other  charges  would  be  deemed . 
deserving  of  the  sev^est  censure.  If,  indeed,  a  prisoner, 
chooses  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  proof  of  his  former  good 
character,  and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  jury  in  his  favour, . 
then  it  is  competent  to  the  prosecuting  Counsel  to  cross-^iamine 
the  witnesses  coming  forward  in  support  of  the  prisoner'ys 
character  zb  to  any  former  conviction  f  and  .««  to  his  generaji 
VOL.  III.  62 
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reputation  ;  but  until  the  prisoner  make  ibis  attempt  to  weigh 
down  the  evidence  by  his  former  character,  no  allusion  can 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  any  thing  but  the 
evidence  upon  the  specific  charge  then  under  luvestigation. 
The  salutary  rule  of  the  English  law  and  practice,  by  which 
the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  Issue,  and  the  observations  of 
Counsel  to  what  he  is  permitted  to  prove,  would  hare  mate- 
rially tended  to  maintain  the  decorum  and  to  promote  the 
justice  of  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in  which  M.  I>ecoux 
played  so  prominent  a  part. 

Ar  we  proceed  we  shall  have  yet  further  to  comment  on 
the  bearing  of  the  Avocat-G^niral  towards  the  accused  :  we 
shall  now  continue  our  description  of  the  trial  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  Avocat-G^n^ral  had  finished  his  address,  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Paillet,  raised  the  objection 
which  we  have  above  discussed  ,  and  prayed  the  court  that 
the  evidence  might  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  murder  ;  and  that  no  witnesses  might  be  ex- 
aihined  as  to  the  alleged  larceny — stating,  and  we  think  ac- 
curately, such  to  be  the  humane  provision  of  the  French  law. 
Btit  his  objection  was  overruled  ,  and  all  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  the  prosecution  were  allowed  to  be  examined  ;  so 
that  in  reality  the  prisoner  was  put  upon  her  trial  for  two 
offences  at  the  same  time.  A  greater  outrage  on  common  sense 
and  justice  was  never  perpetrated. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  was  one  directly  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  practice  of  our  courts,  but  to  the  feelings  of 
our  people.  The  first  person  examined  was  the  prisoner  her- 
self— the  presiding  Judge  conducting  the  examination. 

A  full  examination  of  the  priscmer  had  already  been  tak^i 
by  the  vice-president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Tulle,  immediately 
after  the  Chambre  des  mises  en  accusation  had  pronounced 
the  arrSt  declaring  that  she  was  to  be  tried ;  but  whether 
the  answers  of  the  prisoner  were  to  be  considered  as  a  volun- 
tary declaration,  does  not  appear.  By  the  English  course  of 
proceeding,  on  the  accusation  being  made  before  the  commit- 
ting magistrate,  the  prisoher  is  always  asked  what  he  desires 
to  say  ;  being  cautioned  at  the  same  time  that  what  he  says 
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win  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  produced  against  him  at 
the  trial.     He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  answer  or   not,  just  as 
he  pleases  ;  and  the  important  practical  consequence  attending 
the  proceeding  is,  that  his  not  answering  is  never  adverted  to 
as  a  circumstance  to  his  discredit.     This  is  the  only  approach, 
in  the  English  system,  to  any   thing    like  an  examination  of 
the  prisoner ;  but,  in  the  French  procedure,  the  examination 
of  the  accused   appears  among  the  most  important  of  those 
submitted   to   the   consideration  of  the  jury.     Whether  this 
mode  is  that  best  calculated    to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  persoA  accused,  is  one  of  the  most  disputable  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  criminal  judicature ;   and    one 
which,  we  believe,  cannot  be  properly  decided  without  refer* 
enoe  to  the  habits  of   thought  and  feeling  peculiar  to  every 
people*  In  England,  such  an  open  examination  of  the  prisoner 
would  excite  very   general  disgust,  and   raise  up  improperly 
compassion  for  the  guilty.     Moreover,  we  feel  from  experience 
that  such  a  process  is  unnecessary  for  security ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, well  pleased  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  inflicting  upon  the 
wretched  prisoner  a  species  of  mental  torture.     In  France,  it 
may  be,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  do  not  fit  them  for  the  ^ 
practical  business  of  judicature.  .  With  us  the  experience  of » 
centuries  is   handed  down    from  one    generation  to   another  ; 
the  people  from   time  immemorial  have    taken   dn  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they  and  our  courts 
have  become  skilled  in   the  marshalling  and    appreciation  of 
evidence.     The  French  public,  on  the  other  hand,  may  deem 
that  the  mode  they  have  adopted  is  necessary  for  the  public 
safety  :  if  such  be  the  general  feeling,  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner   cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;    though ,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the   case  before   us,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at 
ail  reconciled  to  the  practice.  (*) 

(*)  The  method  of  cxaoiiiiacioB,  u  practised  by  the  Frenefa  ooarU,  seetna  aUo  open 
to  reprehension.  The  Jadge  indeed  appears,  on  the  whole,  the  person  least  excep- 
tionable for  discharging  the  office  of  examiner ;  hot  it  is  a  matter  for  grare  considera- 
tion, whether  it  be  not  a  great  evil  to  subject  the  jadge  to  the  chance  of  becoming 
excited  and  prejudiced  by  taking  upon  himself  this  office.  Be  is  very  liable  to  be 
made  a  partisan  by  the  conflict  that  of  ueoesfity  must  uke  place  between  tbe  accvsed 
fod  the  interrogator.    MoreoTor,  it  appean  that  tbe  exanination  is  not  carried  on  and 
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Tbe  itoTj  of  the  unfortunate  fonnf  woman,  as  toU  bj  her- 
•elf  in  her  various  interrogatories,  does  not  justify  the  terrible 
accusation  to  which  she   was   subjected  ;  nor   do  the  contra 
dictions  which   occur  in  her  narratiTe  ,    excite  in  our  miads 
the  suspicion  which    they  created   in   the  minds  of  the  jurj 
which  decided  her  fate.     Her  storjr,  previous  to  tbe  illness  of 
her  husband,  is  briefly  this  :-«- Being  left  an  orphan,  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  viz.  80,000  francs,  being  also,  as  she  her«- 
self  says,  not   greatly  blessed  with  beauty,  her  family   were 
anxious  to  provide   for  her  an  establishmeat  by  means  of  a 
husband.     They  adopted  in  coosequence  the  plan  already  de^ 
scribed  $  though  she  herself,  in  her  answen,  pointedly  denies 
that  she  was   at  all  cognisant  of  the  employment  of  the  ma- 
trittionial  agent.     She   married  for   the  sake   of   the  position 
which  a   husband  would   give  her  ;  and  she  was  led  by    the 
representations  of  her  family,  and  of  Lafarge  himself,  to  be- 
Ueve  that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  corafdrt- 
ifble  and  even  elegant  household  and'estabKslHnent.    Married 
at  three-and-twenty  to  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  was  startled  an^jl  alarihed  when  Ab  suddenly  found 
herself  separated  from  all  whom  she  had  known  through  life, 
and  placed  completely  in  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  ab« 
solute  control,   of  her  stranger  husband.     Scenes  occarred  on 
their  journey  from  Paris  to  Glandier,  not  very  extraonfinary 
when  viewed  with  reference   to    all  the  surrounding  eircum* 
stances  ;  and  Madame  Lafarge  is  not  the  first  upon  liscord  in 
whom  the  same  sort  of  terrors  led  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of 
resistance.     In    the  midst    of  these  disputes,  with    her  mind 
heated  and  her  fears   excited,  she   arrived  at  Glandier  — -  her 
dwelling  for  her   future  life.     Here   she,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Paris,  found  a  rude, 
dilapidated ,   and  comfortless   habitation  ;  and    a   family  little 
likely,  by  their  education  or  their  habits,  to  sympathize  with 

flnisbed  at  once  ;  "but  as  every  point  of  the  eridence  giTen  by  th«  witnenet  teHa  agihilt 
ibe  accttied,  he  is  auddenly  called  n]»on  by  tbe  jndge  to  eiplain  away  the  diScdty, 
and  is  thus  compelled  to  make  his  defence  many  times  over,  and  lo  di«eharg8  Aa 
moat  difficnlt  duty  that  can  be  detoWed  OTea  upon  a  skilled  adToeate,  ajid  rbrMgh 
a  long  trial  to  keep  in  hia  mkI  tbe  irbole  bearing  of  ear*  aeparaC^  pieee  of  tyiinm. 
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her,  or  ta  dinftiiiiflh  w  alleyiate  her  distresses,  hi  a  fit  of 
despair  she  wrote  to  her  husband  a  wild  and  passionate 
letter,  m  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  her  liberty,  by  accus* 
ing   herself  of  having  deceived  her  husbend.    She  says,  *•  I 

*  was  in  such  desjpair  at  my  position,  I  desired  so  much  that 
'  Monsieur  Lafarge  would  allow  toe  to  go  away,  that  I  said 
'  things  the  most  inconceivable  and  false  in  order  to  obtain 
'  my  wish/  She  toM  him  she  was  in  love  with  another  nan 
•^  that  he  had  deserted  her  — *  and  that  she  in  spite  had 
married.  She  then  asserts  that  ishe  bad  seen  her  former  lover 
on  the  road ;  that  she  had  taken  poison,,  and  had  prepared  ^ 
loaded  pistol  to  destroy  herself,  but  had  not  conrage  to  carry 
her  pinrpoae  into  effect ;  that  she  desired  only  to  be  allowed 
to  depart,  intending  to  go  to  Smyrna.  AH  these  statements^ 
in  her  examination,  she  declares  to  be  untrue,  and  told  only 
because  of  her  desire  to  get  away.  In  her  answer  to  the  judge, 
when  pressed  by  him  to  explain  why  she  had  written  these 
various  falsehoods ,  she  accounts  for  it  after  this  fashion  i 
'  How  can  you  explain  this  letter,  and  the  circumstances  under 

*  which  it  was  sent  to  your  husband?' — Answer.     \l  beg  of 

*  you  to  have  some  indulgence  towards  me.     I  left  my  home 

*  the  day  after  my  marriage ;  I  left  my  family ;  i  fouiid  my* 
'  self  isolated  from  all  the  world.  At  Orleans ,  I  had  with 
^  my  husband  an  extremely  disagreeable  scene — in  truth,  I  was 

*  extremely  wretched  daring  the  whole  journey.  When  I  ar- 
*•  rived  at  (ilandier,  in    place  of  that  charming  country-house 

*  with  which  they  had  lured  me ,  I  found  a  dilapidated  and 

*  ruined  habitation.     I  found  myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large 

*  chamber  which  was  to  be  mine  for  life.     I  lost  my  reason 

*  --I  had  an  idea  of  travelling  lo  the  East-^I  thought  of  all 
^  those  thingsF — the  contrast  -^  my  imagination  was  excited-^ 

*  was  so  wretched  that  I  would  have  given  the  whole  world 

*  to  get  away.'  This  very  natural  description  puzzled  the 
Judge:  he  could  not  understand,  could  not  sympathize  with  it; 
and  after  various  enquiries,  he  says,  *  So  then  yotir  condttti^ 

*  on  your  arrival  at  Glandier,  was  the  result  of  the  discontent 
•''you  felt  upon  seeing  a  dwelling  that,  without  doubt,  did  not 

*  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  in  you  ? ' — 
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'Yes,  sir/  But  then  it  appears  a  change  took  place  in  her 
conduct  which  to  the  Judge  appeared  inexplicable;  bat  which 
she  explains  by  saying,  that  Lafarge,  by  his  constant  kind 
ness,  had  conquered  her  first  feeling,  and  won  her  goodwill ; 
that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  make  him  happy,  and  occupied 
herself  about  her  house  and  husband's  affairs ;  and  these  affairs 
of  her  husband  are  not  without  their  mystery  :  but  the  odium, 
if  any,  must  fall  not  on  her,  but  on  her  husband. 

It  appeared  that  Lafarge  was  in  want  of  money.  He  bad 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  new  process  for 
the  smelting  of  iron,  and  desired  to  take  OHt  a  Patent  for  the 
invention  ;  and  also  to  borrow  funds  to  carry  on  his  iron- 
works more  extensively,  according  to  his  new  method.  He 
had  persuaded  himself,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  wife, 
that  his  speculatioifs  were  certain  to  confer  on  him  great 
wealth,  and  they  both  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  money  re- 
quisite to  carry  his  plans  into  effect.  She  wrote  to  her  friends 
in  Paris,  describing  her  expectations  in  glowing  colours,  and 
begg'ed  of  them  to  interest  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  patent  which  Lafarge  sought  for  his  discovery,  eis 
well  as  of  borrowing  the  money  needed,  for  the  more  extensive 
operation9  contemplated.  She  distinctly  asserts,  that  'Lafarge 
'at  this  time  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  herYamily.  He 
'  sent  me  the  plan  of  the  letters  which  I  was  to  write  to  this 
'  effect.  I  copied  and  sent  them. '  And,  therefore,  the  Judge 
indulged  in  his  next  question  in  a  sort  of  half-aside  insinua- 
tion respecting  this  proceeding,  which  at  once  shows  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  such  an  examination.  It  converts  the 
Judge  into  an  Advocate — it  enlists  his  vanity  against  the  pri- 
soner, and  induces  him  to  employ  his  practised  skill  and  in- 
genuity in  distorting  her  answers,  and  drawing  therefrom  un- 
just and  unfavourable  inferences.  The  whole  proceeding  spoken 
of  by  the  accused  is  ii|  itself  exceedingly  simple,  natural,  and 
really  deserving  of  no  reprobation.  A  young  girl,  newly 
married,  listens  to  her  husband's  plans,  enters  into  his  schemes 
with  eagerness,  believes  his  calculations,  and,  under  his  dic- 
tation, writes  letters  to  her  friends,  describing  her  hopes,  and 
asking  their  aid  in  realizing  them  ;    and  upon  this,    thus  re- 
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marks  the  Judge,  who  sets  out  with  assuming  her  to  be  guiltj: 
'  So,  then,  these  letters  were  not  the  expression  of  your  own 
*'  opinion — your  calculations  and  suppositions  were  then  nothing 
'  more  than  the  result  of  the  calculations  and  suppositions  of  H. 
*  Lafarge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  him  the  money  he 
'  needed.  It  was  a  species  of  seduction  which  you  desired 
« to  employ  with  regard  to  those  whom  you  wrote. '  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  Terdict  of  the  jury,  when,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  trial,  the  presiding  Judge  could  hazard 
such  a  remark — one  so  thoroughly  unjust  and  cruel — one  so 
likely  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  jury  for  every  future  un- 
favourable inference  regarding  the  prisoner?  Throughout, 
the  plan  of  the  prosecution  was  to  represent  her  as  a  person 
endowed  with  extraordinary  ability — who,  by  the  force  of  her 
intellect,  was  placed  above  the  common  folli^  or  weaknesses  of 
her  age  and  sex  s  obeying  steadily,  indeed,  the  dictates  of  a 
depraved  and  wicked  spirit,  but  pursuing  her  objects  with  an 
unerring  sagacity — an  untiring  and  remorseless  persevwance. 
The  Judge  throughout  his  interrogatory  assumes  this  hypothe- 
sis ;  he  enlarges  constantly  upon  her  intelligence,  and  will  not 
allow  or  understand  in  her  case  the  ordinary  motives  and 
feelings  which  would  impel  and  guide  any  other  young  girl 
in  her  situation.  The  instance  here  set  forth  is  but  one  among  a 
thousand — the  whole  trial  was  conducted  after  the  same  fashion. 

Lafarge  now  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished- 
for  patent,  and  his  wife's  relatives  were  among  the  first  per- 
sons to  whom  he  applied  for  aid.  While  absent,  a  circum^ 
stance  occurred  that  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future  des- 
tiny of  his  wretched  wife.  Supposing  her  to  tell  the  truth, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  what  she  apparently  in- 
tended to  do — supposing  her  guilty,  nothing  could  be  more 
depraved,  as  well  as  wild  and  extravagant,  than  the  scheme 
attempted. 

While  Lafarge  was  thus  at  Paris,  his  wife  bad  her  p(»>trait 
drawn  by  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  por- 
trait she  determined  to  send  to  her  absent  husband.  It  was 
put  into  a  box,  and  into  that  box  she  also  placed  some  cakes 
made  by  the  mother  of  Lafarge,  and  a  tender  and  affectionate 
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letter.  Before  proceeding  to'  the  more  important  circamstawe 
of  this  affair,  let  ns  dismiss  the  eonsideration  of  this  letter, 
and  the  others  which  she  addressed  to  her  husband  while  at 
Paris  ;  the  affectionate  tenor  of  which  excited  the  suspicions, 
or  rather  is  used  to  justify  the  alreadj  excited  suspicions,  of 
the  presiding  Judge.  He  asks  her  how  she  could  conciliate 
this  amazing  tenderness,  (tendresse  exalt^,)  this  sort  of  ngrs* 
tic  Affection^  which  she  here  manifested  towards  her  hns* 
band,  with  that  cruel  letter  which  she  had  written  some 
months  before  to  him  on  her  arrival  at  dandier ;  *  It  is  dif- 
ficult enough,'  he  says  'to  understand  the  metamorphosis.'. 
The  poor  girl  answered  that  she  saw  no  relation  between  (he 
scene  and  the  letter.  The  Judge  thereupon  grew  angry,  and 
declared,  with  some  petulance,  that  he  would  persist  in  his 
question  with  this  unfair  insinuation : — '  In  the  first  letter  it 

*  is  easy  to  see  that  there   was  nothing  in  common   between 

*  you  and  the  husband  you  had  accepted,  either  in  your  in- 

*  tellect  or  in  your  affections.  In  the  other  letters,  on  the 
*■  contrary,  there  is  the  expansion  of  a  heart  which  gives  it* 
'  self  with  warm  affection,  nay  even  with  enthusiasm,  to  the 
'  husband  to  whom  it  is  united. '  (It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  put  into  intelligible  English  the^  expressions  of 
IPrench  sentiment ;  the  words  are,  *  Dans  les  aulres,  an  con- 
'  traire,  on  voit  Texpansion  d'un  ccsur  qni  se  donne  avee  efla- 
*-  sion,  et  m^me  avec'  enthousiasme,  k  I'epoax  auquel  il  est 
^  uni.')     Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  This  fickleness  (mobility) 

*  could  indeed  be  understood  in  persons  not  endowed  with 
^  your  intelligence  ;  but  in  your  case  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
^faend  it/  The  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  perfectly  sufficient. 
^  1  have  already  answered  that  the  kind  offices  of  H.  Lafarge 
^  had  gained    my   heart.     In   truth  I  loved  him~not  indeed 

*  with  hpe,  but  affection.  He  wrote  me  very  passionate,  ten- 
'  der  letters,  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  make  him  happy 
'hy  using,  the  same  language.'  Then,  again,  in  this  unseem- 
ly fencing-match  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner,  oomes 
this  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  question  :-*-^  Thus,  then,  aecord- 
'  ing  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  meiiths,  to  this 
'  antipathy  which  you  had  conceived  for  your  husband,    and 
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'.vlddi  iiad  led  yon  ta  dewre  to  cacafd  iD^SiiiTnift  to  felirii. 
^  of  hiniyJnd  fvoceedfld  MBlinento  •£ > goiiiUl&i,  i»f  Itn d^rflfossv 
*  of  dtfrolkiB  9-'  t^*  Ym,  .sir*  Yon  know  tlial  wImii  one  .t»^ 
Ictivet  t  letter,  rery  kind,  Tery  goodi,  oqe.alWayS'Mfiseb  die^ 
'  posed  to  make-happj  ike  penen  who  kiis  shown  jim  Um 
',^cUon ;  ahovf^  all,  when  it  is  a.htisbapd  that  writ^,  and 
^  when  you  wish-  io  make  ^his  busbaiid  hfippy.  ' 

Hat  in  the  Cated  box,  besides  thjs  letter,,  there  were  certain 
cfdpss.  When  jibe  box  left  Gl9P4ier  it  had  four  or  five  sma)| 
cakes  ip  il,  vpade  ;  after  the  fashion  pf  the  country  by  the 
mother  of  Lafai^e*  When  the  box  arrived  in  Pari^,  it  con^ 
tained  only  one  large  cake  ;  thus  it  is  clear  that,  from  the 
time  when  the  box  was  last  feeen  by  the  family  at  Glandier 
and  its  arrival  at  Paris,  it  must  have  been  opened,  and  on# 
cake  substituted  fot*  several.  The  cake  «ent  by  Madame- La^ 
farge,  she  told  her  husband  to  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  saying 
that  she,  at  that  same  hour,  would  do  the  same-^this  befalg; 
it  seems,  an  established' custom  among  lovers.  Lafarge  did 
eat  of  this  cake,  and  was  soon  after  exceedingly  ill^^and  thi| 
inference  immediately  drawn  was,  that  the  cake  was  poisoned 
by.  the  wife. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  caka  was  not  prodnoed.  Evir 
d^ee*  was  given  to  show  that  jr  oake  as  large  as  a  piala,  ai^ 
ane  only,  was  in  the  box  on  its  being  opened  at  Parj^  i  bAt 
it  was  also  shown,  that  it  had  neeeasarily  been  ont  of  tbf 
bands  and  power  of  the  prisoner  in  its  transit  tr6ta  Glandiev 
td  Paris.  U  was  dosed  by  the  servant  Clementiiaa,  iii  thepre-* 
aepKe  not  only  of  the  prisoner,  but  of  her  mother^ift-Iaw,  of 
Le  Bnin,  and  another  young  woman';  and  then  gi'ven  ton 
servant,  who  took  it  to  the  coach-bffioe..^  Nobody  seemed. to 
think  of'  the  impossibility  for  tho  prisoner  to  iqake  a  poisoned 
cake*  With  so  many  prying  eyes  about,  not  too  favourablfi 
to  the  accused^  ih^  .making  of  a  cake  would  have  been  jtnpwa^ 
talked  of,  and  afterwards  remembered.  Moreover,,  thfs  b^ 
when  it  left  dandier  was  sealed  ;  those  seals  when  it  reach^ 
ed  Paris,  were  brokea^-^^by  the  oflkers  of  the  ooiw^:  it  is  said 
««-*but  othera  might  have  done  it ;' and  if  si. difbfent  cuki^  4M 
BflBlIf  find  its  «)ay  io  Psiria,  Ihsy. who.  hroke  the  sp4s  tmf 
VOL.  III.  63 
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kive  tulMtilut«dl  Ob^  for  tbo  ^thcir.  A  penon  nttmM 
*  a  derk,  went  on  a  tajstevioUs  Tojage  Co  Paris*  Mjring  hb  was 
going  eHiewber^  ;  and  tKere  ^ere  manj  other  suapitiovi  cir- 
cmnslances  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  crimioal*  We  shal) 
hate  hereaRer  to  speak  of  this  mm. 

'  Soon  ^fter.  the  reception  of  this  box,  and  the  ilbiess  that 
followed,  Lafarge  left  Paris  and  relumed  home.  He  arrived 
ill  at  dandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  14th. 
Bis  wife  was  charged  with  having  caused  this  sudden  death, 
by  administering  to  him  arsenic  while  he  lay  ill.  The  Judge 
proceeded  to  Interrogate  her  as  to  the  accusation. 

« We  ma;  here  remark  upon  another  evil  that  is  necessarily 
attendant  on  this  examination  of  the  accused.  In  the  present 
cose,  before  the  pris^er  could  be  properly  convicted  of  the 
murder,  the  jury  should  have  been  satisfied  on  two  distinct 
en^p^ipes ;  the  first  being,  did  the  deceased  die  in  consequence 
of  being  poisoned  by  arsenic  ;  and  if  he  did,  then,  did  ihp 
prisoner  knowingly  administer  the  arsenic  of  which  h^  ,so 
died. 

On  both  of  these  questions  the  English  law  would. have  i^ 
quired  the  jury  to  be  without  any  raasenalile  ddubt  before 
they  <50uld  deliver  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  and  the  Judge  wooM 
dbtittctiy  teD  them^  that  they  must  be  satisfied  aa  to  the  fifsl 
before  pk^ceeding  to  discuss :the  second.  .  In. the  present  case, 
h6w^ver,  the  first  question  was  assumied  during  the  whole 
examination  of  the  prisoner  -,  and  every  art  was  employed  to 
make  the  jury  believe  that  many  motives  were  impelling  her 
to  wish  and  to  contrive  her  husband's  death.  The  minds  of 
the  jury  being  thus  prejudiced,  they  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  Did  he  die  by  poison?  fully  prepared 
to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative— willing  to  believe  every  thing 
that  strengthened  their  adopted,  conception,  and  very  averse 
*ven  to  listen  to  any  evidence  that  tended  to  prove  it  incor- 
rect. The  long  examination  of  the  prisoner,  upon  the  assum- 
ed greuild  that  her  husband  died  by  poison,  powerfully  con- 
fribdted  to  this  minchieivoQs  prepo8iession<-^aBd  in  every  case 
^kerein  IWO  steps  of  proof  are  required  to  ti>«bliah  guilt ,  the 
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6^  effect  rtoM  be  pwjiuced  by  tlw  iK«limitoafy  :ex«»U 
liatien  of  Ibe  techued. 

.  Tbe  quaniitj  ef  irreleTant  matter  introdaced  on  tbii  trial  is 
abfolotely  manrellous,  while  the  facts  stated  in  evideQce  which 
really  related  to  the  issue,  are  in  tbe  same  proportion  feW, 
and  for  the  most  part  insignificant ;— fathered  from  the  ▼qIot 
miaous  passages  called  evidence^  they  may  thus  be  shortly 
stated.. 

Lafai^e  arrived  at  Glandier  m  the  5th  of  January,  exceed- 
ingly ill— he  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  was  attended  by 
his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  sister— and  ▼arious  other  per- 
sons, besides  liis  medical  attendants,  had  access  to  him.  Great 
confusion  reigned  throughout  the  whole  household,  and  tbn 
dying  man's  bedchamber  soon  became  a  scene  of  strife,  and 
of  constant  and  wretched  disturbance.  His  illness  was  appa^ 
rently  inAammatiiHi  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  disease 
from  day  to  day  made  progress,  and  finally  terminated  hii 
existence*  The  charge  which  the  prosecution  sought  lo  esta^ 
blish  was,  that  she,  after  his  arrival  at  Glandier,  at  different 
times  administered  arsenic  to  him  in  his  food  and  medicine. 
Tb  substantiate  this,  it  was  proved .  that  the  prisoner  had,  in 
December,  procured  arsenic  from  a  druggist,  writing  to  him 
openly  for  it,  saying,  that  she  desired  it  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  rats,  by  which,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she  wan. 
deroured.  Again  it  was  proved,  that  on  the  5th  of  January 
she  had  procured  arsenic  from  the.  same  druggist,  and  that 
this  tiine  it  was  obtained  on  tbe  prescription  (ordonncmce)  of 
the  physician  attending  her  husband — the  alleged  purpose 
behig  to  destroy  the  rats  which  disturbed  the  sick  man's  re« 
pose  ;  she  asserting,  and  without  contradiction «  that  the  phy- 
sician wrote,  bis  prescription  for  the  arsenic  by  desire  of  La- 
farge  himself.  And  lastly  it  was  proved,  that  the  clerk  Denis 
had  been  ordered  by  her,  through  her  maid-servant,  to  bring 
some  more  arsenic,  and  that  he  did  buy  and  bring  some  from 
Tulle.  The  arsenic  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  the  house,  and 
in  her  possession,  and  certainly  in  her  power.  The  next  step 
was  to  show  that  she  administered  it  to  the  deceased. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  sent  for  powdered  gum  at  the  same 
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tine/lhi^t  «lie  ikad  ovAered  ilie  m^ie  i  tadittAiTof  this  pow^ 
dered  gum  she  toerself  drank  repeatedly,  and  tfaat  *he  g«^  it* 
to  Lflfhrge.  TIm  dtredl  ichat||«  'wIbb,  '  lliat  ^n^nle  pretefldfmg  to' 
giTe  Uiti  gum  siie  gave  bim  tbe  potson.  th^^pifbor  of  tlii»« 
if  we  strip  it  of  all  that'  is  irrelevant^  is  ^zo^ediiigty  uneer^ 
tain,  CMlfased)  iind  weth-,  hmi  the  mode  in  wMch  tbe  Ato- 
tit^G^eral  sought  to  prove  it-^the  mdde  which  thi$  French 
law  permitted  him  to  adopt — well  deserves  the  serious  atten« 
tion  of  ev.erj  one  who  desires  to  tnake  the  law  a  protector  of 
ttie  innoeent.  Of  some  of  the  methods  employed  to  •  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  the  jury,  ,we  have  already  spoken.  But  not 
^tmtctot  with  the  history  of  the^nnfortunate  girl's  marriage-^ 
with  the  story  of  her  disappointment,  her  quarrel  with  her  bns^ 
band— ^wifh  the  strange  tale  of  the  cake  seiit  to  PaTis«-*not 
content  with  all  th^e  irrelevant  means  of  etrciting  n  prejudice 
i^ainst  her,  he  allowed  the  wildest  stories  to  be  relMed  about 
hisr  ^«-«tfae  fannies  that  entered  into  tbe  beadi^  of  her  'neigln 
hours,  the  conjectures  of  gossiping  crones,  tbe  malicious  iiwi^ 
nnations  of  guilty  and  unworthy  «ervantfr-^ire  adduted  as 
grave  and  impoHant  pieces  of  evidence,  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  rational  men  when  called  upon  to  discharge  the  awful 
dnty  of  deciding. upon  the  life  or  death-  of  a  fellow-crenture* 
As  specimens  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  fra*  the  purpose 
•f  continuing  our  comparison,  we  will  mention  two  instances 
of  ervidence  adduced  of  the  sort  we  are  here  describing. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  a  M«  Aim6  Sirey,  who 
oame  Cnrward  voluntarily  to  disclose  to  the  court  an  ii*por< 
tant  fact ;  and  be  was  allowed,  after  being  sworn ^  to  proceed 
after  the  following  manner. —  In  reply  to  t}ie  quertion  of  Ae 
Judge--*  What  have  you  to  say  ?    H.  Sirey  answers, 

*  A  fact  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  h^s  appeared  either 
itidifferent  or  to  confirm  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  now  seems  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  events  of  Hbe  tHal/  to  bl^  singularly  me- 
dified,  and  tu  acquire  such  gravity  as  to  liiske  it  imperative  on  my 
conscience  to  reveal  it  to  the  jury  ^ud  to  -the  court. '  [Mmts^ement 
Jtattenlhn^  says  the  reporter.)  *  I  was  at  Objet  during  the  first  days 
of  December,  when  I  received  a  visit  from  my  bailiff,  who  mlinages 
my  estate  at  Comhom,  near  to  Glundrer.  lie  breok^flid  witl^  me; 
aMd.lhe,(»9i»VQrmtioii.fal)uig  upoa  ,rti€  prdsptfrity-.tfiat  was  iihelyio 
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Jtrd^e^i  toiiiisel,  jotT",  haVe'betfh  tommabded't©  hoM  bis  pbicc^,  an^ 
iBp'ATt  abcmt  hii  business.  To  the  rule  of  etideUcr  wfaidi  would 
bikve  led.  to  tb|»  taitimiiry  dismissal. of  «uidh  an  impart toent  tQtru4^ 
we  shall  immediately  a4yert  i  at  present,  we  proceed  .with  ihe  IfsU- 
mony  as  receivea  hy  tne  French  court.)  «1W.  Lafarge  will  not  pro- 
fit by  these  advantages,  for  h^  will  be  pbisoned  by  hfs  wine.i*  (Ge- 
neral marks  of  surprise.]:  •!  did  not  ttttaoh  n^ilbb  finportancis  t6 
these  word$;  but  the  remnrl^^blec^ioeidenceof  this  poiaoBtng^  f0re>* 
told  eigbrt/or  ten.  days  before,  with  the  death  of  M.  Lafarze,  which 
fulfilled  the  prophecy,  appears  to  me  now,  in  presence  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  disclosed  before'the  court,  so  important  as  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  6f  jnitice,  and  lo  require  that  the  bailiff  should  be 
eximriD^. '  .  ' 

'  The  Judge — Are-jrbu  quite  save  as  M  tlu^  dateiof  iImb  conu 
'  versation  ?  Answer^-Yeft,  nc.  .Whbt  4aj  did  M.  Lafarge 
'  di^?  It  vat/  the  14tb.  But  what  was  4he  day  of  the  week? 
^  The  ladge^-after-  having  ascerlained<^it  laas  Tucsdaj.  M , 
'  Sirey-^WidK  then,,  it  waa  Sunday  the  5th  that  my  haiKff 
^  said  thisi '  The  Judge,  after  dome  further  •enquiry  as  (o 
the  ^iM  of  the  conVe£^tioa,  asked  whether  it  waa  dieemad 
aeoessaty.to  h^ar  the  bailiff;  and  the  Counsel  for  ihe:  prisoned 
iosisttfig  that  it  was,  he  ^as  ordered  to  attend.  One  euridus 
ahserratton  tespectiirg  the  report  of  the  bliiliff'%as  made  by 
M.  Sirey — '  It  appeared  that  he  (the  bailiff)  related  these  stch 
*•,  ries  (ces  bruits)  as  emanating  from   the  relations  of  La- 

*  forge.  '  That  is,  they  determined  beforehand  to  aceuie  his 
wife  of  n^urder,  and  {it  imputations  are  to  be  permitted)  the^ 
laid  their  plans  so  as  to  give  their  predetermined  accusation  an 
air  of  truth.  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  Uh  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  not  till  the  12th  was  the  bailiff  found  ;  and  then 
his  version  of  the  affair  was,    ^  that  he  was  talking  one  day 

*  with   a  M.  Lafaurie  about   the  arrival   of  Mme.  Lafarge  at 

*  dandier,  who  said  she  was  very  rich,  but  that  she  andber 

*  htrAand  were  not  happy  together.  ^  That  a  letter  had  been 
'  written  by  her  to  Lafarge,  in  which  ishe  declared  she  loved 
'  another  man  also  called  Charles,  but  that  he  was  not  Charles 
'  Lafarge  ;  and  that  then  M.  Lafaurie  said,  ^  if  he  were  in  the 
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,  phiee-  of  Lafarge  he  would  kl  her  g6,    for  Cnr  ibe  •honU 
•do  hiin  fome  ill  turn.*' 

By  the  law  of  England,  bearsaj  evidence  is  not  admissible, 
and  no  conversation  can  be  given  in  evidence  that  has  not 
taken  place  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner.  M.  Sirey  and  his 
bailiff  woaid  therefore  have  been  alike  excloded  ;  the  minds 
of  the  jury  would  .not  have  been  distracted  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  idle  ^nonsense  ;  or  subject  to  the  improper  influence  of 
vague  and  unsupported  reports.  Once  open  the  door  to  this 
sort  of  gossip,  and  no  man  would  be  safe — reputation,  pro^ 
perty,  life,  would  often  depend  upon  a  rumour  which  malice 
might  designedly  invent,  and  a  foolish,  busy  curiosity  circu- 
late and  improve-^jcoojecturci  would  be  converted  into  proof* 
and  the  whisper  of  every  doting  crone  would  usurp  the  of« 
fice,  or  Outweigh  the  influence  of  evidence -given  by  perci- 
pient witnesses  under  the  sanction  ^f  uu  oath. 

AnotlM»r  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
prejudice  the  unfortunate  aeoased,  in  the  miiads  of  the  jury, 
by  the  aid  of  this  species  of  evidence,  was  remarkably  exem- 
plified by  the  testimony  given  by  the  clerk  Denis.  Grave 
X  suspicion  rested  upon  this  man  that^  if  the  deceased  did  come 
to  his  death  by  poison,  he  was  the  person  really  guilty;  and 
yet,  with  all  .the  suspicion  that  throughout  the  proceedings 
rested  upon  him,  hfe  was  allowed  to  begin  his  slory  with  this 
statement :— « 

-  '  On  the  8th  of  January,  Madame  Marie  Lafarge  having  learned 
tl^at  I  was  going  to  Lnbersac,  had  me  caUed  idlo  her  apairtment. 
"VVhen  I  came,  she  made  me  go  oi^t  iuio.  t)ie  garden,  and  there  com- 
manded me  to  bring  her  some  arsenic,  some  black  puddings,  aud 
sausages.  I  bought  the  puddings  and  the  sausages,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  buy  the  arsenic.  On  tlie  9th  I  bought  some  for 
twenty  sous,  at  the  shop  of  M.  Lafoiise.  On  the  11  lb,  as  I  was  going 
to  Tulle,  on  the  business  of  M.  Lafarge,  i  received  a  note  from  Ma- 
dame Marie  f^afarge ,  by  her  nmid^^ervant.  Shf\  told  me  in  this 
note  ('J  to  buy  at  Tulle  some  black  puddings,  sausages,  some  arsenic, 

(')  This  qotoi  wm  not  prod^eed^  t^t  aAed  for.  By  #or  prMtice,  '  tb«  vtloto 
Voald  nut  luive  been  pcrmiMed  to  speak  of  ils  contents,  until  some  sccoQiil  had  been 
giren  of  the  note  iUelf.  Was  it  in  existence?.  If  yes,  then  produce  it,  or  buld  yoor 
lOfigiM  M  to  \U  rontenls.  If  drsrrojcd,  explain  hov,  wheA,  why ^ all  nhirh  expt««k- 
liotw  wcM  h«te  rasi  douhr  upoii  the  leatiniony. 
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^nA  a^iioil^Orlt^PH  JFeaiiing  ile^  Madatiie  cnighl  bf  f^agry,  I  fftid  to 
roy  wife— iHcre;he  iTOulfi  ,h^ve  .  been,  ^tppped.  by  an  English- judge, 
because  about  lo  relate  a  ccmversalion  tliat  occurred  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the' prisoner)— at  s^ippose  1  mtist  get  thitf  arsenic,  since  I  have 
Becii  told  twice  to  get'it.*  I  again- said  lo  tnt  il'tfe,  •!  very  niuch 
«f«ar  lesl  this  .arsenio  m»y  bt  mude  to  serve  iq  ^uroqiPkre  Uic  death 
nof  M.  Lafarge. »  l  said  that,  because  Madame  Charles  had  said  be- 
fore M.  Mngneauv,  that,  if  she  wished  it,  her  husband  would  not 
be  alive  in  twentyTour  hours.  She  liad  said  also,'  she  should  onlj 
wear  mourttiDg  a  year,  as  ttiey  did  at  Pari»,  if  her  husbaod  happen* 
ed  tddic.:*  '  ' 

Another/violalion  6f  our  rules  of  eviderice  was  penhilled  in 
fbis  Wltnetss;  as  in  all  the  others.  No  witness  is  'allowed  tfe 
give  ifi  evidence  any  thing  {»^yond  what  lie  saw  done,'  or  heard 
said,  in  those  cases  in  whieh  W  |s^  allowed  tb  report  conver- 
sationif,  Hti  own .  thougtlt^  {ip6h  the  qcca'sibn'  '6f  whfch  -he 
is  sp^aking^  lie'  is  not  permitted  to  disclose;  Denis  said,  (hat 
although  he  had  bought  the  arsenid  aT  Brives,  yet  he  did  not 
ffive  it  to  Madame  Lafarge."^  He  is  then  asked  by  the  Judge, 
"why  he  did  not'  gite  it?'  This  question,  by. our  rtiles,  would 
not  be  -permitted  ;  the  ahsw^t*  given  by^  I)ents  wiH  at  once 
show  why'.     *  Because, '  he  says,    *  M.  Lafarge  was  ill,   and 

*  I  feared  the  us^  that  ttiight  bemade'of  this  arsenic.  'Upon 
this  the  Judge  remarked,  'These  fears  are  very  grave  j' 'what 
'  circumstanjDes  created  them  in  you  ?'  '  Because  Madanli'i^'DBt^ 
'  farge  had  said  to  M.  Magneaul,    the  day  befote  she  wrote 

*  the  note,  that  if  she  wished,  her  husband  would  not  be 
'  alive'  four-ajid-twenly  hpilrs;  and  that  she  always  had   arse- 

*  nic  by  her — (sur  elle.)  Did  jfou  bear  those  words  from  the 
^  mouth  of  Madame  Lafarge  ?  '     '  Ifo;  AT.  Magneaux  heard 

*  them,  and  told  them  to  me.'  It  is  remarkable  that  Ma- 
i^neaux,.a  clerk  of  Lafarge,  when  called,'  does  not  appear  to 
disprove  or  confirm  the  assertions  of  Dehis.  .   /    ' 

.Now,  although  such  were  the  many  and  extraordiiiary'means 
io  exctle  suspicion  by  irrelevant  evidenced,  the  direct  evidence 
as  to  the  fact  of  poisoning,  is  absolutely  almost  nothing.  Dnr- 
'ing  thfe  Illness  of  Laforge,  the  suspicions  of  his  mother  were 
aroused  by  Denis  :  she  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion,  yand 
saw  in  every  jicl  of  her  daughter-ki-law,  whopi  she  feared 
nd  hated,  an  attempt  to  murder  her  son.     When  ask^d  by 
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hier  daiij|^bter«iA-}afw  to  retire  to  rest,  'she  iiniiiBdlatiitri|]r 
eluded  (hat  the  object  in  yiew  was  to  get  out  of  her  superinten- 
dence- If  any  thing  was  given  to  her  son  by  his  wife,  and, 
as  is  the  common  result  in  such  a  malady,  it  was  relumed 
#rom  the  stomach,  she  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  poison 
was  the  cause.  At  length,  in  her  alarm,  she  communicated 
her  suspiciojis  to  her  unfortunate  son  ;  an4  thus,  without 
doing  or  being  able  to  do  any  good  thereby,  she.  heighten- 
ed every  terror,  every  horror  that  could  gather  around  the 
.^yinf.n^^n.  But  with  all  her  suspiptops  e^oi(ed-r-with  the 
whole  household  well  aware  of  her  belief — the  only  facts  ad- 
duced in  evidence  which  fairly  tell  against  the  prisoner  are, 
first,  that  she  ordered  the  poisop  to.  h^  bought ;  and  next, 
4bat  some  poison  was  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  a  small 
jboi^:  which  she  had  in.h^r  pocket ;  and  whiqh,  «hesaid,  con- 
^tai^d  powdered  g«iiii-^and  ^Iso  jn  a. packet  said  to  have  been 
found  in  h^  bureau  ^  mi  out  of.  which,  as'  well  as  out  of 
l^he  box,  sl^e.bj^d  been  sfippose^  ^o  ^b^  i  portion  of  .thepon- 
4^nts,  and  put ^ it  into  some  chicken  broth  given,  by.  her  to 
her  hiffhani}.  These  last  facts  were  elicited  from  the  testi- 
mony ofl:  two  yonng  womeo>  Le  Brun  and  Einina;;P<>nthieu — 
jibe  fir^  .violently  the  enemy;  the  second  the  f^riend  of  tbe 
accused. 

,.,  Ij5  Brijn  tells. the  following  story: — On  the  11th  of  Janufl^- 
47,  Lafarg9  beard  that  .bis  wife  wa$  taking  some  chicken 
broth,  and  desired  that  jome  of  it  might  be  brought  to  hin^. 
II  had,  hoy^.eyer,  been  all  drunk  by  ,bi$  wife,'  and  a  fresh 
quantity  y^diS  pi'epared — his  .wife  saying,  that  they  must,  allow 
him  to.  Relieve  it  tp.be  hers.-  This  broth,  made  by  the  sister 
.of  Lafarge,  was  left  on  the  chimneypiece,  in  some  warm  wa- 
ter, in  the  room  of  the  w^fe,  in  .which  ako  was  Mademoiselle 
he  Brun — ^both  of  them  being  in  bed.  Le  Brun  says,  that 
.:wjhett  tb^y  were  left  alone,  she  saw  Madame  Lafarge.  put  1|^ 
.j^m»  o^t  of  be^,  reach  the  broth  frofn  the  chioo^n^y,  fi^dput. 
^fito  it  #  white,  powder,  and  sUr  it  wi^h  her. finger  ;T-4)fatshe 
\4\^  not  4ee  whence  s&e  got  the  powder,  but  ei^^ly  per^eiyed 
;pidt  it. was  in   a   piece  pt  torn  paper.  (\V    That  ,^l)e^  upon 
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this,  asked  Madame  Lafarge  what  she  had  put  into  the  broth 
— who  answered,  orange-flowers.  That  she  expressed  her  sur- 
prise openly  on  this,  as  it  was  plainly  powder  ;  but  she  bad 
no  suspicion  then.  This  was  about  eight  in  the  morning;  at 
twelve  she  arose  and  went  into  the  sick  man's  room,  Madame 
Lafarge  remaining  behind  in  bed.  That  she  saw  the  remains 
of  the  broth  which  had  been  placed  on  the  chimney,  and  on 
the  surface  of  it  there  were  floating  while  globules.  She 
showed  them  to  the  sister,  who  spoke  about  them  to  the  phy- 
sician, M.  Bardon  *.  he  lobked  at  the  globules,  and  thought 
it  to  be  lime  from  the  wood  ashes.  The  broth  was  then 
thrown  away,  but  a  thick  residue  remained  ;  and  as  some 
more  broth  was  made  which  did  not  appear  like  that  thrown 
away,  their  suspicions  were  excited.  The  residue  was  locked 
np  by  the  mother,  and  was  afterwards  by  her  given  op  to 
the  oflBcers  of  justice,  examined  by  the  chemists,  who  first 
analyzed  the  various  matters  supposed  to  contain  poison  ;  and 
by  them  declared  to  contain  arsenic.  We  shall  immediately 
spesk  of  this  analysis. 

Some  time  after  mid-day,  Le  Brun  again  says,  she  saw  the 
wife  up,  and  in  the  chamber  of  Lafarge  ;  and  as  this  part  of 
her  testimony  is- the  most  important  portion  of  the  evidence, 
we  will  give  it  in  her  words : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  alone  .with  Madame  Ma- 
rie, in  the  sick  man's  room.  She  took  a  glas&  of  water  coloured  ^ 
with  wine,  and  wen^  towards  the  commode.  I  was  working  near 
the  chimney,  and  I  could  not  see  'what  she  was  doing;  but  I  thought 
I  heard  the  drawer  open,  and  the  noise  of  a  spoon  striking  against 
the  side  of  the  glass*  —  'comme  si  on  delayait  quelque  chose. '    (By 

beiwible  iDaccuracy,  tlie  evidauM  of  thia  viloeaa.  She  wm  distinclly  aaled  b|  tba 
jodge- 

•Oik  prit-elle  eette  poadre?  Euit-«e  dana  U  bii?ard?'  Aaawer.  '  Je  U  Wa 
'  reraer  dana    U    taase,    maia  je   na  saia    paa  06  elie  Tarait  priae.     Je  rif  aealem^nt, 

*  <|ae  eette  poodre  etait  dana  an  petit  morceaa   de  papier  dechir^. '     Qaeation.     '  Re- 

*  connAtea-Toaa  le  paqnet  de  Denia?  Etait-il  de  la  mAae  coaleor?*  'Anaver.  *  Je 
f  D*y  fia  paa  aMention,  ni  4  la  coolear  da  papier.  '  Tat  the  Arocal-OMral,  avmnkig 
^  op  the  endenee,  aaid,  '  tf  adlle.  Brua  a  vn  Marie  Cappelle  prendre  U  pondrt  bltneba 

*  dana  le  barard,    en?elopp^e  dtuu   U   mim^  popier  hUu  dtmt  Uqaml  Demi*  ta/pok 

*  apporid!  *  Not  a  word  of  thia  vaa  in  evidenoo,  and  part  ^vea  directly  at  irarianea 
with  tbia  atatement. 
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which,   we  suppose,   the  witoess  intended   to    signify  hat  Madame 

Lafarge  was  wettiug  something  willi  the  water  in  the  glass,  and 
inixipg  theni  together.)  *  Madame  then  gave  a  spoonful  JLo  her 
hushand ,  and  he  said,  •  That  burns  my  throat. »  I  aslTed  what 
he  said,  and  Madame  repeated  it.  '  *  Did  this  astoni.sh  you?'  •  No. 
I  remarked  the  panada.  She  made  it.  I  did  not  see  her  pot  any 
thing  into  it ;  but  upon  the  surface  1  saw  a  white  powder.  I  went 
near  the  commode,  and  I  saw  a  train  of  powder.  As  the  drawer 
was  hall  opeu,  I  saw  [in  it  a  little  pot,  and  the  train  corresponded 
with  the  position  of  the  pot.'  (The  words  arc— *et  la  trainee  cor- 
respondait  avec  le  pot*— that  is,  reached  to  it.j  <I  tasted  the  pow- 
der, and  it  produced  a  pricking  sensation  for  nearly  an  hour  (').  1 
remarked  also  a  glass  upon  the  night-table :  it  contained  some  white 
powder,  and  some  drops  of  water.  I  took  it  between  my  fingers: 
it  was  like  a  fine  resisting  sand.  I  compared  it  with  the  gum,  aud 
the  gum  glued  my  Hngers.  I  remarked  upon  this  to  Madame  Ma- 
rie, who  said  it  was  gum  •Besides,*  said  she,  «I  am  going  to  drink 
it;»  and  she.  filled  the  glass  with  water,  and  I  believed  she  drank 
it,  but  I  will  not  affirm  that  she  did.  * 

'Question.  After  having  drank,  did  she  vomit?* 

•Answer.  I  have  not  spoken  of  her  vomiting  on  this  occasion.  She 
did  so  every  day :  every  time  she  ate  she  vomited. ' 

She  then  states  that  the  residue  of  the  chicken  broth  was 
sent  to  M.  Eyssartier  the  chemist,  at  the  request  of  Lafarge, 
to  whom  ]]is  mother  communicated  her  suspicions;  and  after- 
wards says — 

•On  the  13lh,  Monday  morning,  I  entered  early  into  his  [La- 
fargc's)  chamber;  he  told  me  not  to  leave  him.  Afterwards  he 
breathed  in  his  hands  and  said,  vOh  !  what  a  smell  of  garlic!*  When 
he  vomited,  he  said  the  same  thing  (*).  M.  L'Espinasse  came  in  the 
night Some  lime  later  I  took  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  pa- 
nada ;  1  put  it  upon  the  coals,  and  smelt  a  smell  of  garlic.  I  had 
taken  some  of  the  white  powder  from  the  drawer ,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Elspinasse  :  he  did ^ the  same  by  it,  and  obtained  the  same  smell. 

*  On  tRe  i3th,  I  showed  M  Espinasse  the  train  of  white  powder 
in  the  commode:  he  scraped  some  of  it  together  with  the  feathers 
of  a  pen.  He  took  some  also  from  the  little  pot,  and  carried  it  away 
wrapped  in  paper. ' 

(')  Thii  iMerlion  sbovi  how  itrongly  prcj«dic«  was  at  work.  It  is  Um  opiaion  of 
tbo  mott  c«l«brtt«d  ekamisia,  ihat  araeaic  haa  no  laaie.  See  Beelw*a  Jf«(f.  Jar.  737» 
aad  tha  opinion  of  Or.  Chrtaliaon  therein  qootfd. 

(*)  Here  again  ia  proof  of  thp  effect  of  pr^ndice.  The  araell  of  garlie  proceedi 
firoa  araeaio  when  thrown  on  a  atroag  heat ;  bat  there  ia  no  proof  of  ita  prododng 
aaeh  a  aaell  vpoa  the  breath  of  one  poiaoaed  by  it. 
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M.  L^Espinaffie  confirmeid  ibis  sUtement  i  and  fartter  de- 
clared, that  he  had  given  the  paper  containing  the  powder, 
with  its  contents,  to  the  officers  of  justice.  He  qJso  said,  that 
upon  his  finding  so  strong  a  smell  of  garlic  upon  burning  the 
powder,  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Lafarge  being  poi- 
soned. Nevertheless  he  left  the  sick  man  to  his  fate,  and  re- 
turned home. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  this^little  pot  and  its 
contents,  saying  that  she  never  saw  it — thai  she  never  put  any 
poison  into  it.  She  was  asked*  if  she  suspected  any  body  of 
pytting  the  pot  there.  ^  It  is  impossible, '  she  answered,  ^for 
^  me  to  suspect  any  body.  Besides,  the  whole  house  came 
*  into  the  room,  and  the  place  was  not  one  very  propitious 
*'  for  the  hiding  of  any  thing.  My  answer  as  to  the  little  pot 
'  is,  that  I  did  not  place  it  there — that  I  do  not  know  who 
^  did — and  that  I  have  never  seen  it.  ' 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Madlle.  Brun.  It  will  -at  once 
be  felt  that  another  step  is  required  to .  make  this  evidence 
bear  against  the  accused.  It  was  to.  be  proved  that  the  bottle 
and  the  powder  contained  arsenic.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideralion  of  the  modes  taken  to  ascertain  that  fact,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  attended  the  enquiry, 
we  must  give  the  only  remaining  piece  of  direct  evidence — 
that  of  Emma  Ponthieu,  the  friend  of  Madame  Marie  Lafarge. 

She  said,  that  she  arrived  at  dandier  on  the  11th,  and 
found  Lafarge  ill.  She  describes  the  distress ^of  his  wife,  and 
evidently  believed  her  distress  real.  When  suspicion  of  the 
poisoning  arose,  she  heard  Madame  Marie  address  her  maid- 
servant with  great  warmth,  and  ask  what  she  had  done  with 
the  iirsenic  which  she  had  confided  to  her  ?  To  this  question 
the  answer  was,  that  she,  the  maid-servant,  had  put  it  into  a 
hat,  and  placed  the  hat  in  the  room  of  M.  Lafarge.  She 
adds,  that  on  the  morning  of  his  death  she  saw  his  wife  un- 
dress herself ;  and  that  while  she  was  so  doing,  she  saWi  for 
the  first  time,  a  small  box  in  the  pocket  of  her^apron.  That 
she  asked  Clementine,  the  servant-maid,  what  it  contained, 
who  answered,  gum.  That  the  conversations  she*  had  heard — 
the  suspicions  of  the  mother  of  Lafarge  and  of  Madlle.  Brun, 
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the  letter  written  by  Marie  on  her  coming  first  to  dandier— 
all  worked  upon  her  recollection  ;  and  that,  although  her 
reason  refused  to  believe  that  Marie  was  guilt j,  yet  she  was 
led  to  take  some  of  the  powder  out  of  the  box,  and  give  it 
to  her  uncle.  Her  uncle  kept  the  powder  for  some  time  in 
his  pocket,  and  afterwards  gave  it'  to  the  oiBcers  of  justice. 
She  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  vague  suspicion  in  her 
own  mind,  asked  the  maid  for  the  box  which  she  had  seen, 
and  she  after  some  delay  brought  it.  The  box,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  also  given  to  the  officers  of  justice.  The  conclu- 
sion sought  to  be  established  by  this  evidence  is,  that  the  box 
contained  arsenic  :  but  was  this  proved  ?  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

During  the  various  proceedings  of  this  trial,  three  separate 
sets  of  experiments  were  made,  by  different  chemists,  upon— 

1.  The  body  of  the  deceased  ;  and, 

2.  Various  substances  which  were  suspected  to  contain  ar- 
senic. 

The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  the  chemists  of 
Brives.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  January  18&0,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Lafarge. 

The  second  experiments  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  Li- 
moges, at  the  trial — and  the  last  were  performed  by  Mons.  Or- 
fila,  soon  after  the  second,  and  before  the  verdict. 

For  the  moment  we  will  pass  by  the  analysis  of  the  body 
and  its  content^,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  sub- 
stances submitted  to  examination.  And  now,  judicially,  the 
first  enquiry  ought  to  be,  in  whose  custody  were  these  various 
substances  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists? 
The  answer  to  this  question  in  an  English  coart  of  justice, 
would  of  itself  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  exculpate  the 
prisoner  ;  for  with  us  it  is  not  enough  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  accused.  The  prisoner  is  never  required  to  answer  till 
the  affirmative  has  been  distinctly  proved  against  him^*so  pro^- 
ved,  that  if  he  do  not,  cannot  explain  away  the  proofs,  no 
doubt  will  remain  upon  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  as  to 
his  guilt.     But  if  only  suspicion  be  raised,    if  any  other  by- 
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pothesis  is  as  reconcilabk  with  the  facts  as  that  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  then  our  law  says  he  must  be  acquitted.  An 
hypothesis  may  be  suggested  in  the  present  case,  far  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  wife  of 
the  deceased — and  that  hypothesis  is,  that  Lafarge  did  in  rea- 
lity die  from  natural  causes ;  but  that  the  arsenic  was  put  in 
the  various  places  by  the  hands  of  Denis  (he  clerk ,  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  his  master's  wife.  Another  hypothesis  may 
yet  be  suggested,  and  from  it  we  should  not  shrink — if  Lafarge 
did  die  of  poison,  Denis  was  the  murderer. 

If  any  one  will,  with  the  first  hypothesis  respecting  this 
man  in  his  mind,  look  carefully  into  the  evidence  given  by 
him,  he  will  discover  how  wonderfully  tbe  facts  agree  with 
this  supposition.  From  that  evidence,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  analyze,  it  appears  that  Denis  lived  for  spme  time 
by  forgery,  and  that  Lafarge  himself  was  guilty,  with  his  aid, 
of  issuing  factitious  bills  ;  and  further,  that  he,  Lafarge,  forged 
(it  is  useless  to  hesitate  as  to  the  phrase)  a  letter,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de  Violane.  On  the 
death  of  Lafarge  this  transaction,  and  his  own  utter  insolvency, 
came  to  light ;  but  there  is  much  still  hid  in  darkness.  Deni^ 
played  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  evi- 
dently a  violent  hatred  against  Madame  Lafarge  ;  because  of 
the  influence  which  she  exercised  over  her  husband,  whom 
evidently  Denis  intended  to  employ  as  a  tool.  But  the  wife 
was  in  his  way,  and  ht  was  heard  often  to  vow  vengeance 
against  her  ;  two  of  the  servants  distinctly  swearing  to  the 
very  words  he  had  employed.  Denis  as  positively  denied  the 
charge  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  simple  pea^ 
sant,  Bardon,  told  the  truth.  *  The  clerk  Denis  said  to  me,' 
says  this   man,    ^  that  he  wished  to   see   Madame  sawed   into 

*  four  pieces. '     '  He    said    that   to    you  ?  '     '  Yes. '     *  When 

*  did  he  say  this  ? '    ^  In  the  stable,  eight  days  after  the  death 

*  of  M.  Lafarge.'     *But  had  Madame  done  him  any  wrong?' 
'  Never,  she  was  a  most  kind  mistress,  I  never  saw  a  better.' 

*  He   was  then  persuaded   that    Madame   was   guilty  ?  '     *  Oh ' 
*'  yes — he  told  me  that    she  had   poisoned    him  during  fifteen 

,  days. '     *  What  more  do  you  know  ?  *     '  When  Denis  came 
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'  from  Park  he  said,  I  am  master  now,  I  will  turn  jou  all 
'  oat  of  doors. '  Denis  being  recalled,  attempted  bj  his  effron- 
tery to  put  this  witness  down  ,  but  he  failed.  The  witness 
also  declared  that  he  had  found  a  packet  of  whii^  powder  in 
a  foot-warmer  belonging  to  Madame  Lafarge  (the  mother). 

During  the  absence  of  Lafarge,.  Denis,  pretending  to  go  to 
Gueret,  went  to  Paris — for  what  purpose  none  could  discover* 
But  this  additional  circumstance  came  to  light  without  being 
explained.  Lafarge  borrowed  a  large  sum  of^money,  25,000 
francs;  but  his  mother  asserted,  that  on  his  return  she  found 
only  3900.  '  This, '  said  M.  Paillet,  '  is  again  one  of  the 
'  mysteries  of  this  trial  ;  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  the  sig- 
'  natures  which  Madame  Lafarge  gave  to  "her  husband,  her 
*  patrimony  has  been  spent. ' 

If,  then,  we  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  our  hypothesis, 
every  thing  is  clear ;  Denis  first  creates  suspicion  ;  he  tells 
the  mother  her  son  is  poisoned  ;  he  has  access  to  the  mother's 
apartment,  to  that  of  the  sick  man,  to  every  part  of  the  house, 
in  short ;  and  his  hand  might  have  strewed  the  poison  where . 
it  was  afterwards  found  ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circum* 
stance  throws  a  strong  light  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  The 
broth  above-mentioned,  of  which  there  was  a  residue,  and 
into  which  Madame  Marie  was  said  to  have  put  some  white 
powder,  was  a  long  time  in  the  sick  man's  room  ;  the  resi-r 
due  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  mother.  It  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  M.  Eyssartier — by  yifiom  does  not  appear. 
Bnt  this  much  is  certain,  it  was  exposed  during,  a  long  pe- 
riod ;  so  that  any  one  who  desired,  might  deal  with  it  as  he 
pleased.  If  there  was  any  one  desirous  of  putting  poison  into 
it,  he  was  able  with  ease  to  do  so.  NowMadlle.  le  Brun 
speaks  of  a  small  quantity  of  power  ;  but  the  chemists,  when 
they  come  to  analyze  the  sediment,  declare,  that  it  contmrted 
enough  arsenic  to  poison  ten  persons.  This  is  explicable  if 
we  suppose  that  some  wicked  hand  had  put*  arsenic  into  the 
cup  afterwards ;  but  utterly  inexplicable  uppn  the  svpposi-> 
tion  that  it  was  poisoned  by  the  wife — the  cup  emptied  by 
throwing  away  the  broth — for  that  is  the  phrase  used  ;  and 
that  there  remained  a  sediment   which   was  twice  examined, 
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ficsi  at  BriTe6»  and  next  during  the  trial,  and  yet  that  there 
remained  cnoogh  to  poison  (en  persons.  So  much  then  for 
the  sediment. 

All  the  same  reauirks  apply  to  the  small  pot  found  in  the 
commode,  with  this  additional  ohservation— the  cup  did  con- 
tain powdered  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  arsenic— but  the 
train  of  powder  from  the  cup,  was  pure  arsenic.  If  into  a 
cup  containing  powdered  gum,  any  one  had  shaken  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic^  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the 
inside  of  the  commode,  such  .would  be  the  exact  state  of  the 
case — in  the  case  there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic — out  of  it 
iffsenic  alone.. 

JBjut  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  car- 
ried by  tbye  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic? 
Out  of  this  there  was  a  small  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Pon* 
thier,  and  given  to  her  uncle  ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  ti^at  in  this  ponder,  when  first  examined,  no 
atsenic  was  found,  and  this  examination  was  made  by  the 
chemists  whet  found  arsenic  in  almost  every  thing  else.  When 
this  same  powder  underwent  a  second  examination  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  then  a  smsjl  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein. 
The  agate  box  given  by  Clementine  to  Emma,  was  from  the 
first  said  to  contain  some  arsenic «  This  box  is  proved  to  be 
at  times  out  of  the  possession  of  Madame  Lafarge  ;  for  Emma 
unseen,  takes  some  powder  out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it 
on  Emma's  request.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Madame 
Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain  arsenic,  would  give  it  to  her« 
Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned  that  the  child  had  the  box, 
and  bade  her  give  it  to  the  oflScers  of  justice— a  conduct 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that  she  knew  it  con- 
tained the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much  discussion. 
How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  Without  any  very 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we  look  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt  with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her.uucle  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis,  and  it  was  found  pure  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe,)  and  the  exposure  which 
took  place  on  the  trial,  of  the  inode  in  which  these  fatal  sub- 
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stances  were  dealt  with,  created  nnivenal  astonishment,  even 
among  an  audience  who  did  not  seem  very  scnipalous  in  their 
manner  of  eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
on  the  15th.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis. 
The  suspected  substances  were  taken  possession  of.  They  had 
been  collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  It  is 
clear  that  every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with; 
and,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  utterly  worthless 
as  evidence  against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the 
surveillance  of  jnstice,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

On  the  ICth  the  body  was  opened  ;  its  entrails  were  put' 
into  vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precau- 
tion taken  to  Brires.  The  oflScer  thus  describes  the  journey: 
*'  We  slept  at  Vigeors.  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Brives. 
'  /  liaise  heard  that   it    was  then  that  the  stomach    was  put 

*  into  a  glass  ;  it  had  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  clotk. 
^  On  the  18th  the  surgeons  commenced  their  analysis,   which 

*  lasted  three  days.  During  this  time  we  returned  to  Glan- 
*'  dier,  and  not  till  our  return  were  there  any  seals  placed 
'  upon  the  vases. '  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  our  hypothesis,  would  have  decided  the  case  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being  could  be  safe  in 
a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  condemn  a  fellow 
creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  Glandier,  exposed  to 
any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so  that  from  it  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused  could  be 
safely  condemned  (*). 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evid- 
ence to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances, 
there  occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt 
on  the  case  before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  all  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning 

(')  A  coriooa  qoMtion  might  kare  keen  nggatted.  SoppoM  that  tooM  wicked  per* 
•OB  had  pUecd  irMDift  within  the  body  after  tka  death  aod  the  axamiaation,  woald  not 
tkis  ha?e  affected  erery  analysis  made  on  the  exhumation  of  the  corpse?  Bat  who 
can  pooikly  say  that  this  was  not  done? 
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hj  arsenic.  The  chemists  ot  Briyes  declared <  withoUl  bespla^ 
lion,  that  thej  had  found  arsenic  in  th^  ^omadi  and-its  ceift* 
tents.  They  dso  declared,  that  a  flannel  which  the  n^ife  had 
irished  to  app^j  to  the  throat  of  the  deceased  also  contained 
arsenic.  Bot  on  the  trial,  the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among 
this  most  celebnEbted  in  Fratoc^ ,  declared  as  positivelj,  that 
these  substances  did  hot  contain  arsenic.  After  describing  the 
process  they  adapted,  M.  Diiptiyti^en  (the  brother,  we  believe^ 
of  the  celebrated  sni^eon  of  that  name )  went  on  to  say,  -^ 

*  We  then  introduced  this  resirduum  into  the  arpparatus  inT«nl-t 

*  ed  by  Marsh,  {Vappareit  de  Marsh,)  and  after  many  expert^ 
'  ments  [malnte  ej'perience)^e  ohtainfed  ho  arsenical  spots/ 
Even  from  the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner  there  sud^ 
denly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happy  announcement ; 
her  Advocate  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  audience  giving  way 
to  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  afnd  forgetting  f^ 
the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehemently 
applauded.  On  this  the  Avocat-Gen6rdI  rose  in  anger.  He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
Ihe  audience  generally.  He  picked  out  one  yonng  man,  com- 
manded him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  thew 
td*  finished  an  apostrophe  to  the  public  thus  —  '  Since  when 
'has  it  happened,  that  the  sanctuary  of  justice  has  become  ail 
'arena  for  bad  passions?'  (The  Bad  passions  were  evinced, 
not  by  the  public  who  rejoiced  at  an  acquittal,  but  by  him 
who  pressed  a  failing  prosecution.)  '  Do  you  think,' he  con- 
tinued, '  that  Ijiere  remain  no  further  resQurces  to  the  prose- 
cution?' {soutdes  rumeurs,)  «  Do  you  think  that  there  doe^ 
not  remain  a  grand  and  solemn  mission  to  fulfil  ? '  And 
now  comes  the  most  extraordinary  denunciation  made  on  this 
extraordinary  trial :  '  Take  care,  lest  the  accused  may  have 
•perhaps   to  accuse  you  with    having  so  acted  as  to  prolong 

*  her  anxiety,  and  to  retard  the  period  for  the  determination 

*  of  this  enquiry.'  The  Avocat-Giniral  was  plainly  fighting 
for  victory,  and  not  truth;  his  anger  was  an  outbreak  of 
w.ounded  vanity ;  and  the  words  he  uttered  were  not  the  dig- 
nified language  of  a  judicial  oflicer,  calmly  rebuking  a  sud- 
den but  venial  forgelfulness  pn  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
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respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice^  but  a  violent  explosion  of 
passion'  hy  a  baffled  prosefiulor. 

'  M.  Dupuytren  thus  concluded  his  Report :  —  *  Our  conclu- 
^sions  unanimously  agreed  to  are,  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in 
^  any  of  the  animal  substances  submitted  to  our  examination.' 
The  consequence  of  this  opinion  was  the  seq/ding  for  M.  Or- 
fila  from  Paris.  A  mystery  attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. Other  celebrated  chemists  were  proposed,  and  among 
them  M«  Raspail.  From  the  letter  written  by  this  latter  gen- 
tleman respecting  his  own  exclusion  from  the  enquiry^  it  would 
appear  that  some  feelings  were  at  work  which  certainly  ought 
toot  to  have  been  .exhibited  or  acted  on ;  but  the  whole 
matter  .eludes  enquiry ,  and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  contented 
with  mere  suspicion. 

The  proceeding,  nevertheless,  doqs.raisea  question  entirely 
unconnected  with, party  feeling  or  momentary  considerations; 
and  herein  we  again  perceive  a  great,  difference  in  the  two 
aystems  of  French  and  English  judicature.  By  the  law  of 
England,  when  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and 
the  jury  is  charged  to  decide  upon  his  fate,  the  case  must  go 
on  to  its  end  ,  without  interruption  or  delay,  beyond  that 
whic^  it  is  physically  impossible  to  avoid.  The  trial  is  one 
transaction,  and  cannot  after  its  commencement  be  adjourned, 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  all  brought 
forward  in  one  day.  Best  and  food  being  absolutely  required, 
the  jury  and  all  others  concerned  on  the  trial  must  retire,  but 
the  jury  must  remain  under  strict  watch  —  no  one  is  allowed 
to  have  communication  with  them,  and  the  trial  goes  on  the 
next  day  without  further  interruption  than  nature  absolutely 
requires.  But  by  the  system  of  France,  delay  is  permitted  to 
obtain  further  evidence.  This  system  seems  to  give  a  fearful 
power  to  a  government  over  those  which  it  desires  to  crush; 
and  although,  at  the  first  announcement,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  wait  for  the  requisite  evidence  if  it  be  not  forthcoming, 
yet,  if  we  look  further,  we  shall  J5nd  much  of'  reason  and 
humanity  in  the  rule  which  makes  it  imperative  on  the  pro- 
secution to  be  ready  at  once  with  the  evidence  needful  to 
support  it.     This   necessity    renders    it    far    more  difficult    to 
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concoct  and  sappdrt'a  fake  acoosatioh ;  while  in  reaKty  it 
throws  very  few  impediments  in  the  waj.  of  a  true  one.  Bjr 
the  English  system,  society  can  be  sufficiently  protected  with" 
out  any  unfair  adrantage  against  the  prisoner  ;  by  that  of 
France ,  very  little  additional  advantage  is  gained  for  the  puUie 
secority,  while  the  prisoner  is  exposed  to  fearful  hazard  should 
he  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and  vindictive  accuser.  This 
subject  is  one  deserving  of  a  foil  and  complete  enquiry  ;  but 
that  we  cannot  now  ^attempt.  We  must  be  content  to  hopei 
that  this  cursory  allusion  to  the  matter  may  lead  some  of  the 
jurists  of  France  to  reconsider  this  part  of  their  system  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-eitizens  for  the  adoption 
of  a  more  effective  and  equitable  mode  of  procedure. 

M.  Orfila  came  from  Paris — the  trial  dragged  on  from  day 
to  day ;  while  the  chemists,  having  exhumed  the  body,  pursued 
their  enquiries  respecting  it.  This  enquiry  was'  carried  on 
dose  to  the  e6urt  in  whiidh  the  trial  took  place ;  and  our 
neighboinrs,  who  ape  ever  alive  to  the  influences  of  dramatic 
display,  seem  to' have  been  wonderfully  struck  by  the  horrible 
scene  then  disclosed «  We,  however,  having  no  liking  for 
such  horrors ,  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  close  of  this  painful 
ease. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body,  from  the  v^ry  mo^ 
ment  of  the  decease  of  Lafiirge,  was  wholly  beyond  the  control 
of  his  wife,  but  was  exposed,  without  any  safeguard,  to  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies.  Who,  then,  can  say,  that  those 
enemies  did  not  place  arsenic  within  the  corpse  ?  and  who 
ean  p^resume  positively  to  assert,  that  the  phenomena  which 
presented  themselves  to  M.  Orfila  were  not  tbe  result  of  such 
machinations  ?  The  letter  of  M.  Raspail  would  throw  doubt 
indeed  upon  the  whole  analysis  as  carried  on  by  M.  Orfila  *, 
but  we  are  unwilling  to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  he 
would  excite.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  firom  observing, 
that  in  a  country  where  a  rigid  morality  on  such  questions  is 
the  morality  of  the  people,  M.  Orfila^  having  expressed  an' 
opiniob  before  the  trial ,  would  have  been  deemed  by  the 
public,  and  certainly  by  himself,  a  very  unfit  petson  to  give 
a  solemn  opinion  on  the  same  point  when  the  trial  took  place. 
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The  tesolt  of  M.  Orfila's  enquiry  i^Uy  thftt  he  fchind  erseok 
in  the  stomach  and  its  contents ;  but  his  enquiry  as  to  ibe 
muscular  flesh  taken  from  the  thigh  was,  so  he  expressed  it» 
negative.  This  also  agrees  with  our  hypothesis.  If  the  ar« 
senic  was  put  into  thd  body  after  deaUi,  it  would  indeed  be 
Sdand  is  the'  tisoera  upon  which  it  was  strewed,  but  wouM 
Blot  have  been  carried  into  the  system  by  the  action  of  thtf 
blood  and  the  absorbents,  ,as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
poison  had  been  taken  into  the  system  during  Hfe.  HadM^ 
Lafarge  -died  laf  arsenic,  would  n^t  the  poison  have  beea  found 
in  his  flesh  as  well. as  in  the  visoera? 
:  Now  then  w^  ask,  who  is  .th^re,  who,  b^ng  a  jurymaai 
would  from  such  evidence  as  this  come  io  these  4wo  distinct 
afBrmalive  conclusions-^ 

i»  That  Lafarge  did  4h,  poisoned  hf  AKseapp.       . 

2.  That  bis  wife  knowingly  administered  that  arsenic  ? 

It  must  be  rdcolleoted;  Ihat  in  thia  rapid  analysis  of  the  vo^ 
luminous  evidence  adduced,,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
many  things  which  require  consideration  by  any  one  who 
would  fairly  estimate  the  value  of  the  Frendb  system  of  (una- 
^edore.  The  more  prominent  points  have  alone  been  regarded 
—the  more  marked  evils  signalized  ;  but  even  after  this  short 
enquiry,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  most  curaofy  ohserver 
will  discover  much  to  ammid  in  a  judicature  which,  upoA 
subh  evidence ,  taken  in  such  a  manner,  ceuM  havie  arrived 
at  tl|e  conclusion  which  the  French  court  aiid  jury  adopted. 
They  have  declared  the  unfortunate  accused  guilty  >or  tihn 
crime  laid  Xo  her  charge.  Whether  she  be  so,  no  man  oan 
determine;  though  any  one  dtilled.  in  the  estimation  of  evi- 
dence —  trained  to  -miarshal  and  employ  it  under  a  rigid  and 
efiective  jystem  -—  dan  easily  determine  whether  it  would  he 
safe— whether  it  would  conduce  to  the  security,  of  society  at 
large --lo  deem  her  guilty,  upon  evidence  which  in  itsell  is 
so  untrustworthy,  and  received  in  a  manner  so  well  calculated 
to  destroy  what  liUle  valne  it  might  otherwiae  have  possessed.. 
Looking  back  through  the  whole  evidence,  carefully  Wtigbiiig 
eadi  separate  item  adduced,  tryLag  its  worth  hy; every  test 
which  the  eaiperience  of  ages  has  suggested^  we  are  satisfied 
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that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  deceased 
came  to  a  violent  end :  still  less  to  show  that  his  wife  was  the 
guilty  cause  of  the  death.  The  rude  judicial  system  employed 
served  to  increase,  and  not  allay  alarm  :  it  made  a  woman 
a  criminal  without  proving  her  to  be  gijilty  ;  and  thus  taught 
the  people  to  feel,  i\di  pot  only  .were  tlffy  .exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  also  liable  to  incur  even  greater 
harm,  from  the  very  means  intended  for  their  protection.  {*) 

(eoinburgh  sbvibw.) 

f )  We  hare  porpoiely  aroided  all  illusion  to  certain  extraordinary  cireuoiftanoea 
which  l«nd  to  cait  great  ausplcion  on  the  mother  of  the  deceased.  The  one  h]fpothesia 
which  we  have  anggeated,  is  qaite  siiOioient  to  make  apparent  the  danger  of  the  con- 
elusion  adopted  by  the  jury.  Onr  chief  object  being  in  fact  to  point  oot  the  atill 
greater  danger  resulting  from  the  means  taken  to  gain  that  ?erdicl. 
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"DON'T  BE  TOO  SURE;" 

THEUDISASTERS  OF  A  MARRIAGE-DAY. 


James  Inkpen  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  high! j  re- 
^spectable  firm  of  Squeezer,  Shirk,  and  M'Quibble,  appearing 
in  the  Law  List  annually  as  dulj-certificated  attorneys,  located 
in  Raymond's  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn.  The  adage  says,  •  Nemo 
reperUefuit  turpissimuSj* — which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
« it  takes  jive  years  to  make  an  attorney^  *  as  some  wag  of 
ancient  days  rendered  it ;  and  though  Jemmy  had  long  since 
,  filled  this  lustrum  as  a  limb  of  the  law,  $till  'by  some  occult 
process, -known  and  valued  alone  by  « gents.,  &c.,b  Inkpen 
never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  certificate  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  confidential  clerk. 

For  nearly  a  dozen  years  steadily,  punctually,*  and  diligent- 
ly, did  James  Inkpen  attend  to  the  dull  routine  of  a  law- 
clerk's  duty.  Wet  or  dry,  hail,  rain,  fog,  sunshine,  showery, 
or  fair,  he  was  as  reckless  of  the  weather  as  the  most 
desperate  disbeliever  in  the  prophetic  powers  of  Murphy.  His 
post  was  his  desh^  and  no  jockey  ever  made  for  the  post 
with  greater,  more  certain  and  assured  steadiness  than  did 
Inkpen  for  his  seat  of  dignity  as  « Chancery-clerk,  and  confi- 
dential ditto, "  in  the  middle  room  in  the  oiBces  of  (he  •  res- 
pectuble*  firm  above-mentioned.     Jemmy  was  a  man  of  small 
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sMvre  aii4  of  tilMirp  feaiare^^.  He  waa.ol  lemarkakty  placid 
'tepipcrainenl^,  and  leaver  waa-  known  to  have  exhibited  any 
distqrbance  of  ini«4,  ws%  on  two  occasions;  once  when  he 
foirnd,  by  th^  aiangl^nnarks  in  the  fob  ctf  a  pair  of  >  ducks, » 
that  a  sovercaga  which  he  carefolly  concealed  therein  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Vkrar  of  Wakefields  daughter's  guinea, 
« to  )%ave^  but  not  to  spends  •  had  been  unfairly  appropriated 
by  either  his  laundress  or  her  jnangt^-wooian,  or  both.  The 
damning  fact,  that  the  impress  of  the  George  and  Dragon 
which  the  calico  presented, , did  not  move.thegi  to  repentance 
and  ^restoration  of  the  coin^  caused  Jimmy's  indignation  to 
become  rife  in  the  extreme.  .  The  second  occasion  was^  when 
in  a  fit  of  ^tcfict^dne^  b/e.  lit  hia^pipe  at  a  meeting  of  his 
club,  « The  Kapghts .  of  the  Bkif^  Plume,  •  wiUti  (he  memoran* 
da  ot  KH  important  affidavit^ > which  he  was  to  get! a  itartaih 
worthy,  famous  for  supplying  defiqienoies  in  evidence,  .tasweat 
to  thfi.next  morning.  With  thie  exception  of  thase  two  cases, 
we  have  every  reason  (o  believe  that  lokpien  had  hitherto 
passed,  through  life  and  its  alternations  of  pleasure  nnd  pain 
comfortably ' 

In  fact,  lie  was  a  happy  'man  ;  he  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annom  •»!.,  "as  he  abbreviated  it ;  the  im^ 
plicit  confidence  of  his  •respectable*  employers;  ih% friend* 
shipi  that  is  to  say,  the  deferential  subserviency  of  the  other 
clerks  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  cashier,  and  the  genenfl 
good-Will  Of  all  with  whom  ht  had  business,  from  his  wot* 
afli^Oted  disposition  |o  be  obliging  and  civil.  Bui,  though 
Jemmy  voted  himself,  and,  moreover,  wds  voted  by  all  his 
acquaintance^  « a  good  sort  of  fellow,  •  still  there  ^as  wanir* 
ing,  as  he  felt  (at  times  acutely),,  a  something  to  complete 
the  measure  of  his  felicity  ;  .and  when  ioe  Spriggins,  Piuf 
Noble  Grand  of  the  Blue-Plume  Knights,  and  common-law 
clerk  to  Diddle'm  &  Co.,  used  to  pump  out  in  a  cracked  voice 
the  line  of  Moore's  npiurdered  ditty, 

•But  oK !  there  is  somttliitig  rrtore  exquisite  still,  n 

Inkpen  would  ev^ery  Saturday  evening  remove  his  yard  of  c^y. 
from  his  lips,    throw  himself  back  in  his  chair,    turn  up  his 
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ejcs,  mttht  hiB  ftiiddle-ilnger  do  duty-  ai  ft  tobacco-stopper, 
lieave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fitiidi  tlie  diqilay  of  feefing  by  con-^ 
Yulsively  drinking  off  the  residuum  of  foorpemi'ortb  of  gin 
waitn,  which  flc  inrigoratc^  him,  that,  amidst  the  din  of 
hammering,  bravoing,  applauding,  he  fiould  mn^er  up  the 
power  to  tell  «the  waiter,  •>  ere  he  left  the  room,  in  a  dcmi^^ 
lientorian  strain,  to  bring  him  *  another  go,n 

The  fact  was,  Inkpen  fe)t  it  was  time  that  he  had  a  •  Mrs. 
L.! »  he  felt  the  necessity  of  perpetiiatiivg '  the  dynasty  of  the' 
Inkpens,  and  ere  it  was  too*  late,  ere  he  feN  into  «the  sere 
ahd  yellow  leaf, »  he  determine  upon  dommflting  matrimony, 
and,  eschewing  all  siale  bachelor-<;dniltirts,  boldly  to  d^srh  into 
the  beatitades  tt^hich  belong  to  the  1}^*  of 'a  Benedict.  Vot 
wns  he  long  after  he  had  come  to  f his  ^  resohifion  in  making 
his  saieotidn.  A  prim  datnfc»l,'of  neat' atlii«e,  obee  honoured 
jemmy  by  acdepting  half  the  ^Iter  of  his'  gingham  in  a 
smnmet'a  sodden  >etetiing  storm.  '  She  was  a  dfed9-mok€Fr  of 
some  talent,'  and  was  •  well  to  do'. »  He  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
tecting her^  for  .she  had  a  flimsy  balMress  U|idar  her  arm, 
which  would  have  been  spoilt  by  the  sudden  torrent  that  pour^ 
hd  d6wn,  biit  for  his  timely  •ki.>  «What  great  eCTects  from 
little:  causes  spring,  »-^this  act  of  attention  won  her  h^rt;  and 
^heh  she  Irevealed  the  fa«t  of  her  frefu^nting  Dr.  Thomp- 
ooAion's  chapel,  under  whom  she  sat,  every  Btcoeddiiig  Sun- 
day evening  found  Jemmy  a  -decidedly  pious*  attendant  close 
hyithe  side  of  Miss  Mllana  Fipps^.  We  say  nothing  about 
tbeir  mooliKght  'rambles  in  the  romantic*  locality- of  Kenning-' 
tan  ComHiob,*«*-{Inkpen  lodged  in  Lambeth  Walk^  where  also, 
did  the.  divine  Juliana'  wield  her  needle,)  or  the  numerous 
deliciona  t4te-h^ites  they  had  in  certain  iarbours,  over  browlH 
painted  tabliBB,  '  in  certain  plaoes  of  pnblic  resort  yclept  tea-^ 
gardeM«-*we  believe  because  they  atford'  accommodation  for 
soiokers  and  porierHtrinkers.  Suffice  it  to  saj^,  the  course  of 
their  true  loye  did  run  most,  smooth,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  i%k%  « last  past, »  the  uldmatum  and  definitive  treaty 
of  alliance  for  life  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and 
d^Hvei^d,  between  J^mes  Inkpen,  bach^lorv<>n  tbe  one  part. 
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ond  Jvliana  Fippg,  «piiuter,  on  &e  oilier,  in  the  presence  of 
Ihe  reetor  of  8i.  Marf,  Lajvbetb,  en  eucii  a  day. 

It  was  obser¥ed  bj  every  knight  of  ttie  tfilue  Piame,  n  that 
Ott  the  Saturday  evening  near  the  end  of  May,  Jemmy  Inlfr- 
pen  was  f>aHicular1y  jocose— a  rise  iif  spirits  whiek  was  in 
some  degree  attributed  to  a  display  of  of^ulenoe  an4  genero*- 
gity  not  evaetly  reconcilable  with  Ms  previoas  habits.  He 
was  noticed  to  have  ordered  half-a-dozen  eigars  and  insistfid 
vpon  standing  vgoes  round,*  laughed  at  everything  within 
fifty  degrees  of  a  joke,  and  with  a  stiU  stronger,  and  mofp 
eommendable  spirit  of  fdeasantry,  broke'  eat  into  a  hearty 
fiiffaw'  when  the  rest  of  bis  associates  were  merely  meditatfag 
merriment. 

As  lemmy  wended  his  way  home,  he  could  not  refraifi 
from  rubbing  his  hands,  rejoicing  within  himself,  and,  as  the 
moon  shone  beautiful  and  bright,  beaming  over  the  aurlEace  of 
the  broad  Thames,  he  thought  he  would  walk  down  to  the 
river's  edge,  and  contemplate  in  romantic  gratification  far  a 
tew  minutes  the  beauteous  orb,  as  it  cast  its  glow  ewer  the 
sacred  edifice,  which  in  the  morning  would  be  the  spot  where- 
at his  future  happiness  or  misfortime  would  be  sealed.  Plac- 
ing his  back  to  the  wooden  paling,  he  regarded  the  venerable 
palace  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  letting  his  eye  fall  upon  th^ 
church  of  St.  Mary  adjacent,  he  involontariiy  exclaimed, 

•  Ah !  to-morrow— -to-morrow  I  there  my  fate  will  be  aealed; 
and,  by  (he  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  shall  be  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life.  - 

He  had  hardly  uttered  this  exclanMitiop,  when  a  voice  struck 
upon  his  ear,  and  the  words,  clearly  and  slowly  enunciated, 
•  DoM^T  BB  TOO  soacN  rang  through  his  brain.  Inkpen  started^ 
trembling,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  around  ;  but  saw  nothing 
save  the  Aadow,  as  he  imagined,  of  a  crouching  body  stoai- 
ing  along  the  Palace  waHs.  For  a  moment  he  was  fixed  to 
the' spot,  and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  him.  After  waiting  a 
minute  or  two  to  regain  his  coinposere  (for  he  was  no  coward), 
he  rallied,  and  laughing  at  his  fancy,  walked  slowly  home, 
occasionally  turning  to  see  if  he  was  followed,  forgetful  of 
alt,  his  mind  being  solely  filled  with  the  blissful  anticipation 
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of  the  morrow,  when  he,  in  pride  of  heart,    would  lead  Ju- 
liana Fipps  to  the  altar,  returning  from  it  with  Mrs.  Inkpen. 
The  morrow  came— -bright   and  glowing   sunshine  ushered 
in  the  day,   and  gave  goodly  promise  of  a  continuance,    and 
James  Inkpen,   confidlntial  clerk  to  Messrs.   Squeezer,    Shirk, 
and  M'Quibhle,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  three  day's  leave, 
on  the  plea  of  visiting  a  sick  relation  in  Warwickshire,  gaily 
and  jauntily  attired  in  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons,   %ured 
green  satin  waistcoat,  and  white  ducks,  and  well-fitting  Wel- 
lingtons to  match,  gay,  sky-blue  stock,  Paris  white  velvet  hat, 
and  kid  gloves  in  pocket,  started  from  his  abode  to  escort  his 
Juliana  to  the  temple  of  Hymen,  due  time  being  allowed,  of 
course,    to  admit  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Amelia  Snooks,    Miss 
Fipp's  particular  friend  and  bridesmaid,     Inkpen,  it  must  be 
here  stated,  had  determined  upon  ke^itig  his  marriage  apro- 
found  secret ;    hence  his  subterfuge  of  the   sick  relation  in 
Wanvickshire  to  his  employers.    He  calculated  upon  a  plea- 
sant four-and-twenty  hours  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  a 
rapid  retour  to  Lambeth  by  the  whirlwind  agency  of  the  rail- 
way.    •  Nobody  would  be  a  bit  the  wis^. »    In  order  to  for- 
ward proceedings,  he  engaged  a  cctb  to  take  a  carpet-bag  and 
portmanteau.,  and  band-box,  containing  his  and  his  spouse's  tem- 
porary wardrobe  during  .their. excursion,   which  was   to  take 
them,  immediately  after  thci  eet-emony  to  the  Southampton  sta- 
iSon  at  Nine.Eltis.     Everything  was,  in. fact,  done  with  the 
tact  of  a  general  of  division.;    and   everything,    to    tell    the 
truth,  came  o/^  exceedingly  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  ;  Jemmy  was  in  raptures.;  Mrs. 
Inkpen  seemed  delighted.-  The  weather  was  iQvely  in  the 
jextreme;  very  few  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solitary  cab 
waiting  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  Amelia  Snooks  kissed,  with 
tisars  in  her  eyes,  Juliana  Inkpen,  late  Fipps,  9^  salutation 
which  was  returned  with  equal  pathos.  Inkpen  was  quite 
cock-a-hoop  ;  and,  after  handing  his  spouse  into  the  cab, 
could  not  refrain  from  ejaculating,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart, 

•  Well !  dearest  July!    this  promises  indeed  to  be  the  hap^ 
piest  day  of  my  life  ! » 
1     He  had  hardly  said  the  words,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
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cab,  when  llie  same  voice  wkich  be  Cancied  be  bad  b^ard 
over  nigbi  broke  again  npon  bis  ear,  and  tbe  same  words 
again  rung  tbrongb  bis  bead,  «  Don't  bb  too  suib  !  •  Tbe  cab- 
man wbipped  on  for  the  station.  Juliana  fondled  and  looked 
cbaitning,  and  Jemmy,  after  a  moment's  flusb  at  tbe  exbort- 
ing  repietition  of  tbe  warning,  tboogbt  notbing  more  of  it. 

bx  due  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Inkpen  reacbed  Nine  Elms; 
Care  paid,  and  luggage  stowed  awaj.  They  were  jurt  in 
time  ;  tbe  engine  was  hissing  with  a  twenty-thonsand-snake 
power,  and  the  leviathan  train  lay  like  tbe  defunct  body  of 
tbe  great  black  sea-serpent,  ready  to  be  lugged  along  at  tbe 
word  •  all  right. »  Mrs.  Inkpen  bad  already  enteried  one  of 
tbe  first-class  carriages,  and  Jemmy  was  just  on  tbe  point  of 
f<dlowin^  her,  wben,  in  a^  voice  indicative  of  tbe  deepest  dis- 
may, she  di^overed  she  bad  either  left  her  reticule  in  the 
cab,  or  at  church,  or  dropped  it. 

«0b!  James,  love!  it's  gone!* — «Wbat,  dear?* 

•I  My  reti<;ule ! » — « Pooh !  never  mind  ;  only  a  handkerchief, 
smelling-bottle,  glove,  eh?N 

•  More!  Barnes, — my  gold  watch  and  small  trinket-box, — I 
would  not  lose  them  for  all  the  world.  Run — James,  run!— 
oh!  dear,  offer  a  reward.     What  shall  I  do?» 

lames  was  petrified  ;  but  be  was  a  prudent  man,  and  as  be 
afiterwards  said,  « How  could  I  stand  tbe  loss  ?  •  So,  without 
hesitation,  be  rushed  to  the  entrance,  and  dashed  down  to 
wbere  the  cabs  assembled,  in  hopes  of  catching  the  one  that 
brought  tbem.  No  sooner  bad  be  given  his  first  hurried  scru- 
tiny than  tbe  ominous  beU,  proclaiming  tbe  start  of  the  train; 
sounded  dolefully  in  bis  ears.  In  a  state  of  bewilderment 
beyond  expression,  poor  Jemmy  for  a  moment  seemed  fixed 
to  the  spot,  and  then  rushed  up  to  tbe  passengers'  room!  But 
oh!  what  a  sight  presented  itself!  The  bell  was  sounding 
like  the  deathknell  of  his  departed  hopes.  The  long  black 
train  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  bear- 
ing bis  beloved  away  from  him.  There  be  stood,  mute,  mo- 
tionless, tbe  picture  of  agony  and  despair.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe bis  feelings? — 'tis  beyond  tbe  power  of  pen.  They 
may^  be  conceived ;  they  cannot  be  told ! 
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Bcrw  loiig  hei  might  kave  remakMld  in  Qais  slate  it  is  ii»* 
powible  to  saj,  had  he  not  been  aroused  by  a  smart  tap  on 
the  shoulder  by  one  of  the  railway^foUce,  who  intimafted  « ha 
hiust  not  stand  there.  • 

« Stand !  *  muttered  Janes,  in  a  melancholj  t6ne.  •  I  em't 
stand  anywhere.  I  doa't  know  whether  Tin  on  my  head  or 
my  heels.* 

•  What's  the  matter^  my  good  sir  ? «  said  the  {loUcemaM 
eonsideratdy. 

>  She's  gofle-*-gme ! »  satd  Infcp^n. 

•  Who  ?  - 

•  My  wife!  only  married  this  tnormng.  Oh!  oh!»  and  he 
groined  moi^e  intensely  than  before. 

The  policeman  hardly  knew  whether  lo  laugh  or  leek  se* 
rious,  bat  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  dosed  the 
door  upon  a  lady  who  asked  about  her  husband  just  befoce 
the  train  started,  so  he  soolhiagly  said  to  Inkpes*  «Come, 
cOme,  sir ;  it  will  be  all  right !  You  can  go  by  the  next 
train.  Your  good  lady  will  only  be  at  SouthamptOA  some 
three  hours  waiting  for  you.  So  keep  up.  The  neit  train 
goes  at  two. » 

The  drowning  man  catches  at  a  stsaw  i  so  poor  Jeniiliy 
Inkpen,  after  heaving  a  few  deep  sighs,  meandered  in  a  mus* 
Ing  melancholy  mood,  to  the  Railway  Tavern,  and  sat.  down 
td  ruminate  upon  this  unfortunate  incident  in  ^the  happiest 
day  Ktf  his  li/'e, »  over  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  cold  with- 
out ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  that  and  another,  he 
.had  managed  to  persuade  himself  there  was  nothing  very  grievous 
iiflerall,  when  the  sudden  recollection  oC  the  mtssmeroory,  re- 
ticule, which  the  loss  of  his  wife  bad  driven  temporarily. from 
his  memory  rushed  upon  him,  and,  seizing  his  hat,  he  dashed 
amongst  the  cabs  to  make  his  search.  Alas !  the  first  ihtimation  he 
received  was  from  the  waterman,  who  •  rekollicted  werry  veil  as 
ow  he  vos  the  ginelman  as  tos  axin'  arter  Black  Bill,  vptdnirv 
him  from  the  chirch,  and  he  vos  Mowed  if  Bill  didn't  vIp  off 
the  blessed  minute  as  he  seed  the  ginelftnan ! » 

This  misatisfactory  intelligence  opened  the  sluieis  of  unbap- 
piness  again  upon  the  heart  of  Inkpen.     Wbat!  lose  his  wife. 
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ker  wateli,  ho*  lingtf,  bar  tiinket«,  vAH^dl  &er  Ktfle  ones, 
tfione  Ml  swoop}*  Oh!  Iftcittfrs  agony  wia  nothing  to  faih^ 
pen's.  The  ehancery-derh's  soul  sank  within  him  ;  he  aheady 
foohed  Urn  years  older  than  be  did  two  hvws  before.  Two 
o'eldSdi  at  length  oame,  and  Inkpen,  ahxioiiriy  gating  towards 
the  west^  Caneied  the  blue-eyed  inaid^  Hope,  was  beckoiling 
Um  with  smiles  lo  her  whodi  his  heart  loved  most  dearly  ; 
with  alacrity  he  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  far  different 
now  was  the  soudd  of  the  starling'faeU,-^the  aaonater^engiB^ 
gave  forth  its  last  grunt,  and  away  rolled  the  mait-irain. 
New  they  whizz  piist  Wandsworth,  Kingston  comes  and  goes 
like  the  « baseless  fhbric  of  a  vision ;  •  in  fact,  the  journey 
was  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  worked  upon  by  lightning. 
SooAbampton  is  gained  at  last,  and  otit  Jettiny  Inkpen  jinnped 
td  make  anxioiis  inquiry  after  his  missing  bettcr^balf . 
.  Alas!  at  the  station  he  could  gain  no  tidings.  Herd^icrip*. 
tieh  answered  that  of  at  least  a  hundred  other  ladies ;  and, 
with  a  faee  the  picture  of  despair,  the  poor  disconsolate  chan- 
cery-clerk wandered  joyless  amidst  throngs  of  happy  faees, 
casting  hss  Uck-lustre,  but  enquiring,  eye  around  him.  Hotels 
were  risited;  barmaids,  waiters,  chambermaids  questioned,  but 
it  was  all  fruitless ;  not  a  vestige  of  Mrs.  Inkpen  was  lo  be 
discovered.  At  last  the  idea  struck  him,  could  she  have  re« 
turned  to  town?— 'A  train  bad  started  during  his  sojourn! 
He  felt  asstired  she  was  not  at  Southamptdn.  To  think  was 
to  act ;  and  lenimy  walked  quickly  to  the  ^tM>n ,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  stow  luggage*train,  determined  to  inquire  at 
every  statfon  they  stopped  at ,  offering  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  wooM  bring  Um  intelligence  of  Mrs.  inkpen. 

When  he  arrived  at  Basingstoke  he  received  infofmation^ 
conveyed  eerlainly  in  a  very  vague  sort  of  mnntief ,  that  a 
lady  answering  his  wife's  deseription  had  been  takcli  ill  goin|| 
down  in  the  morning-train,  and  was  at  the  Coach  and  Horses 
nt  i^uthampton.  Jlsmmy's  heart  beat  within  him  $  and^  With- 
out waiting  for  the  next  train,  he  ordered  a  post-chaise  at 
Baiingbtofce,  and  directed  the  posl-boy  to  drive  as  fast  ai  pos- 
sible on  towards  Southampton.  Afler  proceeding  some  distance, 
by  some  unlucky  mischance  or  other,  the  oCT-horse  broke  down. 
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This  determined  Jemmj  lo  walk  thb  five  miles,  being,  as' 
be  said,  quite  fresh.  The  nigkt  was  oppresdvriy  hot,  and  it 
was  evident  a  thunderstorm  was  brewing  aloft,  so  Jemmy,  a 
capital  walker,  now  animated  bj  a  feding  which  would  throw 
the  speed  of  a  redshiamk  into  a  cripple,  started  off  briskly* 
He  had  not,  howerer,  cleared  half-a-mile  before  down  it  came 
in  pailsful.  The  thunder  rolled,  making  a  magnificent  uproar 
in  the  firmament,  and  the  vivid  lightning  flashed  j  dazzling 
the  poor,  drenched  Inkpen,  and  distraicting  him  at  every  step. 

We  have  already  specified  his  attire — our  readers  may  then 
well  imagine  his  condition,  flis  trowsers  hung  like  wet  sacks 
to  his  shaking  legs  ^  his  new  superfine  coat  was  rapidly  losing 
its  brilliancy  ;^  the  Paris-velvet  white  tile  was'  a  shapeless  mass. 
However  ~  what  will  not'  love  do  ?  i—  onward  he  "ran,  now 
puffing  and  blowing  hard,  now  polling  up  to  recover  wind, 
then  rushing  on  with  desperatiota':  At  last  -he  redched  : South-, 
ampton  ,  and  made  dirlectly  for.  the  Coach  arid  Hfurses.  Her 
rang  lustily  at  the  bell ,  which  iras  quickly  answered  by 
Boots. 

•  You  have  a  lady,  I  think,  who  came  by  the  ttf'ain  to-day, 
who  has  been  taken  ill,»  sliid  Jemmy,  shaking  his  drenched 
hat  with  one  hknd  ,  and^  wiping-  down  his  coal  with  the 
other. 

Boots  stared  at  Um,  and  replying  in.  the  afiirmative,  whick 
gave  a  glow  of  satisfaction  to  Jemmy,  he  was  told  to  walk  in. 

«-What  a  dreadful  night ! »  said  Jemmy, » to  get  this  terrible 
soaking  in  only  so  short  a  distance!* 

tfLauks  me!  so  you  have^  indeed,*  said  chambermaid, — 
« sich  a  little  ways,  indeed.  The  lady  has  been  expecting  you 
ever  so  long.  •  ' 

« Ah  1  I  dare  say, »  said  Jemmy,  « no  doubt  of  it,-*-no  doubt 
of  it.     Sad  business ;  but  these  things  wiU  happen. » 

«So  they  will,  sir, »  said  she. 

•  Yes,  •»  interrupted  Jemmy,  ^to  they  will.  Better  late  thaii 
never,  though,  hey?» 

« Ah !  very  true,  sir.  That's  what  I  say  when  gentlemen 
rings  in  sich  a  hurry.  The  lady  wanted  to  send  for  some- 
body else. » 

•  The  devil  she  did ! »  said  Jemmy. 
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p  Yesy  P  Aaid  ebamberinaid  ;  « but  my  mkgifi  said  as  how  she 
was.flMrtain  sure  jou'd  come,  li 

IT  Much  obliged  to  her,  •  ejaculated  Jemmy,  reliered. 

nlH  just  go  and  tell  the  lady  you  are  here,  sir,  and  be 
back  in  a  minute.     Pleasd  step  in  the  coffee-room. » 

•  Well,"  thought  Inkpen,  « though  bad  began  this  day,  let 
me  hope  no%v  that  nothing  worse  remains  behind.  Here  I  am 
at  last  under  the  same  roof,  after  all  my  anxieties,  with  my 
adorable  Juliana— a  pretty  pickle,  I  must  confess >  though,  for 
a  bride-groom  on  his  marriage-night.  Never  mind —^  let  fate 
do  its  worst. »      • 

Jemmy  perked  up,  and  actually  tried  a  whistle,  when  the 
chambermaid  returned. 

•  Please  to  walk  up,  sir  —  this  way, »  ushering  the  ardent 
and  impatient  Jemmy  into  No.  3,  second  pair  front.  wHere 
is  the  gentleman  you  wanted  to  see,  ma'am, »  said  the  damsel, 
closing  the  door,. leaving  the  happy  couple  alone. 

Spea]^  of  Robinson's  rush  for  the  .Derby, —  the  struggle  for 
the  best  place  at  a  sight,  —-  speak  of  anything  indicative  of 
pnward  powerful  impulse,  and  our  readers  will  but  faintly 
come  up  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  Jemmy  Inkpen.  To 
seize  her  in  his  arms  with  rapturous  grasp, — to  stifle  her  with 
kisses,  was  the  work  of  a  moment, — and  but  the  work  of  a 
monient;.  for,  when  relaxipg  for  a  ^ond  to  draw  breath  and 
gaze  upon  her,  he  uttered  •  Oh*!  Juliana — my  life,  my  love! » 
he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  by  a  violent  efibrt  shaken 
off,,  while  the  lady  replied  to  his  exi^lamation  by  a  loud, 
wild  shriek,  shouting  with  a  very  unfeminine  howl,  «Och! 
Qittrther !  ouixther  !  —  robbery ! —  murther ! »  adding  to.  every 
word,  by.  way  of  accompaniment,  a  terrific  pull  at  the  bell. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  bouse  was  in'' a  few  mi- 
nutes in  an  uproar.  Boors  were  beard  opening  in  every  di- 
rection, and,  following  the  sound.  No.  3  was  soon  filled  with 
men  and  women,  clothM  with  what  things  they  could  huddle 
4>n.  There  stood  Jemmy  Inkpen,  shivering  Uke  a  dog  in  a 
wet  sack,  his  eyeballs  glaring  in  a  wild  stare  of  astonishment, 
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of  the  confusion,  when  everjbodj  wm  ^esttoBin|^,  asd  ••- 
body  aiMweriag,  in  bounded  a  big^  black-wbiakared  ,  mus- 
tachioed man^  a  light  in  one  band,  and  a  boot-jaic]L  in  the 
other,  followed  bj  the  chambermaid  trembling* 

fcWbat  the  drvirs  ail  this?*  said  he,  banging  down  the 
candlestick,  and  lutting  the  drawers  a  crack  that  disordered 
its  chest  for  the  term  of  its  natural  liXe,  — « what  the  blazes 
is  all  this  about  ?—  spake,  li^j^  —  q^ake, »  said  he,  « spake, 
mj  heart ! » 

•  Och!  Mike,*  groaned  the  lady,  asome  yagabond,  like 
the  divil  drawn  through  the  JLiffey,  has  broke  into  my  room. » 

« Is  it  dramin'  you  are  ?  *  said  Black-whiskers. 

« Och !  sure,  no  drame  at  all  at  all,  •  said  the  lady,  rising 
up  in  bed  ;  and  giving  a  faint  screapi,  sank  down,  pointing 
to  Jemmy,  saying,  -There's  the  murderin'  Tillain!> 

Black-wht^ers  would  have  annihilated  Jemmy  on  tibe  spot, 
but  for  the  chambermaid.  He  had  already  grasped  the  un- 
forttmatte  Chancerj'-clerk  by  the  throat,  and  was  strangling 
him  very  scientifieally,  shaking  him  as  an  ogre  might  an  in- 
fant,-- the  boot-jack- was  vengefnUy  uplifted,  when  the  cham- 
bermaid held  his  arm,  and  said  there  must  be  some  dreadful 
mistake,  and  begged  him  not  to  commit  nrarder. 

•  Who  are  you?  ■  said  Black-whiskers,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
his  wild  eye  lashing  fire,  « spake!  •  A  horrible  guttural  sound 
alone  escaped  frem  Jemmy 

•  He's  Dr.  Leech's  new  assistanl, •  said  Aie  ohambermaid, 
•^-and  come  lo  see  yo«ir  sister.  Hasn't  been  here  more  tliaa 
two  minutes. » 

« Oh ,  oh  I  •  said  Mack-whiskers ,  somewhat  asMMIified ,  and 
perhaps  not  allogHlher  desirous  of  eentinuing'fhe  soene^  'then, 
by  the  powers^  he  'U  see  the  last  of  her. » 

So  saying,  he  ^rag^sd  the  wnfartenate  Jemmy  oui  of  the 
rmm^  and  fixing  him  at  this  liead  of  a  iraiher  preeipitoHs 
iigbt  of  stairs,  iook  full  aneasure  of  Us  dislanoe,  end  :wliih  a 
.furious  kick  ackit  Ihe  daomed  Chaiicarjr'^lerk,  head  <irat,  dovm 
lo  the  bottom  of  the  flight.  Aided  by  the  inallnct  mroked 
by  desperate  circumstances.  Jemmy  in  the  hubble-bubble  con- 
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trived  40  refteh  the  door,  and  bolted  out  Uke  a  shot  from  a 
»bovel. 

The  flashing  of  lights  at  an  unusual  hour,  the  screams  that 
we^re  hdard  distant  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  as  may  be 
imagined,  roused  the  peaceful  vicinity,  and  the  police  on  duty 
were  attracted  to  the  spot.  Poor,  luelcless  Jemmy,  breathless, 
gasping  ,  groaning  ,  soaked  through  ,  half-choked ,  his  bones 
aching,  through  his  shaking,  kick,  and  fall,  stumbled  rather 
than  walked  across  t|ie  street,  where  he  sank  down  in  the 
last  stage  of  anguish  and  despair  on  the  steps  of  a  door, 
wishing  death  might  come  and  relieye  bim  from  the  miseries 
of  his  situation.  Poor  devil !  he  gr4»aQed  aloud  ,  but  none 
cheered  bis  woe ;  he  held  his  head  drooping  betireen  bis 
knees  in  helpless  agony,  while  his  frame  diook  and  quivered 
with  every  heart-drawn  sob. 

Such  was  the  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-night, — such  was 
his  situation"  through  no  fault  of  his,  —  such  is  tli^  result  of 
the  vanity  of  human  expectations,  even  while  acting  up  to 
the  best  intentions. 

Jemmy  had  hot  remained  in  this  dolorous  position  five  mi- 
nutes before  he  was  awakened .^from  a  drowsiness,  the  com- 
bined result  of  over-anxiety,  fatigue,  and  their  concomitants, 
.  which  he  was  falling  into  ,  by  the  broad,  blinding  glare  of 
what  is  called  a  policeman's  bull's-eye  held  up  to  his  face. 

« Come,  get  up, »  said  the  constable,  gruffly,  «  Mister — I  wants 
you.» 

•  Do  you?*  said  Jemmy,  faintly.     «What  for?» 

•  Oh!  you'll  know  soon  enough  what  for;  but  I  thinks  you 
knows  what  for  without  my  telling  of  you.>* 

« I  say,  and  I'll  swear,  and  I'll  prove  it  was  all  a  mistake,  • 
said  Jemmy. 

■  Very  well, »  said  the  constable,  «  prove  it  if  you  can  ;  but 
things  look'  very  dark  against  you.  But  come  along. »  So 
saying,  he  took  hold  of  Inkpen  by  the  arm,  and  brought  bim 
to  the  station-h{)use. 

Arrived  there,  the  inspector  and  another  constable  were 
seen  intently  examining  a  printed  paper,  and  alternately  read- 
ing it  and  scrutinizing  Jemmy,  who  by  this  time  appeared  to 
yoL«  III.  67 
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possess  the  feelings*  of  a  man  who  has  got  as  far  as  the  Press- 
room at  Newgate,  and  declares  himself  quite  resigned  to  his 
fate. 

« Humph!*  at  last  said  the  inspector,  «the  description  does 
not  exactly  answer;  but  yet  he  may  be  the  accomplice. 
What 's  your  name  ? »  said  he,  addressing  Jemmy, 

•  James  Inkpen, »  was  the  answer. 

•  What  are  you  ? » 

« I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me, »  thought  Jemmy,  « After 
what  has  happened,  I'm  a  ruined  man.  So  here  goes — I'll 
out  with  all. — Chancery-clerk  to  Messrs.  Squeezer,  Shirk,  and 
M*Quibble,  of  Gray's  Inn, »  said  Inkpen,  boldly. 

«A  bold  and  open  avowal,  to  say  the  least,  >  said  the  ins- 
pector, >and  it  saves  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Do  you 
know  one  John  Smith?* — nI  do.* 

•  What  was  he?»  —  « Common  Law-clerk  in  the  same  of- 
fice. ■    ^ 

1  Good  again;  This  fellow  thinks  to  turn  approver, »  thought 
the  inspector.  nYou  are  aware  that  John  Smith  is  charged 
with  forgery,  and  that  you  are  supposed  to  be  his  accom- 
plice ?  * 

Jemmy  ^nk  for  a  moment,  and  a  cold  dew  came  over  him. 
In  a  minute,  however,  the  impenetrable  magic  panoply  of 
innocence,  which  ever  protects  honest  hearts,  braced  him  up, 
and  James  Inkpen,  the  confidential  clerk  of  unsullied  charac- 
ter, stood  erect,  if  not  in  the  majesty,  in  all  the  strength,  of 
conscious  rectitude. 

•  And,  *  continued  the  inspector,  «you  are  distinctly  charged 
with  embezzlement.  *  ^ 

•^Who  charge  me? »  said  Inkpen,  with  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness of  manner  that  surprised  those  who  had  witnessed  his 
previous  prostration  of  mind  and  body. 

■  Your  employers,  whom  you  have  just  named,  Messrs. 
Squeezer,  Shirk ,  and  M'Quibble.  As  you  have  answered 
'  openly,  I  'II  read  you  their  communication,  received  this  af- 
ternoon. • 
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« To  the  Superiatendent  of  Police,  Southampton » 

« *  Sn, —  Enclosed  is  the  description  of  two  clerks  of  ours, 
recently  absconded:  one,  John  Smith,-— (the  description  here 
given,) — charged  with  forging  on  us,  &c.,  and  the  other  James 
Inkpen,  suspected  of  embezzlement,  and  of  being  an  accom- 
plice of  the  said  Smith.  Inkpen  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  us,  in  order  to  visit  relations  in  Warwickshire,  yester- 
day, which  we  have  f6und  to  be  a  false  representation,  and, 
upon  inquiry,  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  gone  to 
Southampton  to  escape  abroad.  He  is  supposed  to  have  with 
him  an  abandoned  female.'  ( Here  Jemmy's  strength  began  to 
fail,  and  he  wiped  his  eyes.)  ^  Inkpen  has  long  been  in  our 
employ,  and  we  have  always  put  the  greatest  faith  in  him, 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  we  have  never  found  misplaced ; 
but  we  are  afraid  be  has  been  led  into  evil  courses  by  Smith!' » 

Poor  Jemmy  could  stand  this  no  longer^-he  sank  upon  his 
knees,  and  wept  aloud.  He  would  have  called  upon  Heaven 
to  bear  witness  to  his  innocence,  but  his  utterance  was  choked; 
and  ,  in  pity  to  his  now  real  state  of  suffering  ,  he  was  led 
away;  and  by  the  consideration  of  the  inspector,  placed  in  a 
bed.  And  the  day  that  found  James  Inkpen  at  morn  a  blithe- 
some bridegroom,  leading  in  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  heavens  a  beloved  wife  to  the  altar,  left  him  at  mid- 
night a  prisoner,  charged  with  felony  —  his  solitary  bed  the 
gift  of  a  policeman ! 

The  nine  o'clock  train  next  morning  brought  down  to 
Southampton  three  individuals,  the  most  important  to  James 
Inkpen's  human  happiness  ;  and,  as  in  trains  where  hundreds, 
ay,  and  thousands,  can  be  steamed  along  without  any  know- 
ledge that  they  are  mutual  passengers,  so  it  was  in  this. case. 
Imprimis  came  Mrs.  Inkpen,  who  had  stopped  at  Basingstoke, 
and  returned  immediately,  upon  finding  that  Jemmy  did  not 
follow  her,  the  poor  fellow  having  passed  her  there  in  the 
mail-train,  which  goes  direct.  The  neit  was  Mr.  Squeezer, 
with  a  Bow  Street  officer  ;  and  the  third  no  less  a  personage 
than  John  Smith,  the  delinquent  clerk.  Mrs.  Inkpen  and 
Mr.  Squeezer,  though  with  very  different  objects,  made  their 
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iray  to  the  police-office, -^  (he  isrife  BB'Ae  JJMlst  placet  to  in- 
quire in  a  strange  town  after  her  oiiasiii^jspoase;  the  attorney 
for  any  tidings  of  his  missing  clerks.  Mr.  Snaith,  of  course, 
studiously  avoided  that  mansion  of  safety. 

Mr.  Squeezer  and  the  Bow  Street  officer  entered  the  station- 
house  first,  and  were  followed  by  Mrs.  Inkpen,  who  felt  an 
inconlrollable  nervousness  come  over  her.  The  dffieer  noon 
made  himself  known  to  the  inspector^  introduced  Mr.  8<fueezar 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  conversation  in  a  whisper  for  a  few 
minutes  ensued.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  bikpen  ventured  to  address 
Mr.  Squeezer,  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  saying, 
tremulously, 

«Pray,  sir,  are  you  the  Mister  Squeezer  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  London ?» 

«I  am,  madam. » 

« Well,  sir,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  you 
know  one  James  Inkpen  ? » 

Squeezer  Ipoked  at  her  as  though  he  would  read  her  soul, 
and  then  relaxing  his  features  into  a  professional  smile,  replied, 
«Tes,  I  think  I  do.     Is  he  a  relation  of  yours?* 

•  Oh,  sir!  we  were  married  yesterday,  and,  by  a  misohmce 
on  the  railway,  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  since.* 

•  Humph  I  •  said  Squeezer  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Bow 
Street  officer  came  up,  and  said,  « Smith  is  certainly  about 
here.  We  are  on  his  track  ;  for  the  other  chap,  Inkpen,  is 
caged  here. » 

■  What's  that  you  say?*  shrieked  Mrs.  Inkpen.  « Speak! — 
my  husband  in  prison  ! » 

«  Ma'am, »  surlily  and  impudently  observed  the  oflScer,  look- 
ing at  her  as  thougb  she  was  a  confederate; 

« Hush ! »  said  Squeezer,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  officer's 
arm,  and  mildly  taking  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Inkpen,  •  don't  alarm 
yourself — step  this  way  for  a  f^w  minutes,  and  this  mystery 
may  be  cleared  up. —  Jones,*  said  he,  turning  to  the  officer, 
•  search  for  Smith.     Something  assures  me  he  is  not  far  off.* 

In  a  few  words  Mrs.  Inkpen  stated  how  she  had  won  and 
bow  she  had  lost  Inkpen  ^^  and  on  poor  Inkpen's  being  intro- 
duced, what  with  joy  at  seeing  his  wife,  and   joy  at  seeing 
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bi0  mafller^  Ikrlram  he  hnew  be  oould  conscientioaslj  convince 
of  his  innocence,  he  aKemately  wept  and  laughed.  The  sceiid 
was  equally  comic  and  affecting. 

« Oh !  sir,  ■  at  last  he  stammered  ,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  to  Mr.  Squeezer,  <rwith  what  aim  I  charged?  I  have 
nerer,  never  wronged  yon  by  word  or  deed. » 

« Why  was  that  dieqne  paid  in  on  Saturday  morning, »  sand 
Mr.  Squeezer,  gravely,  « which  I  gave  you  over  night?-* 

•  Good  G6d!»  cried  Inkpen,  « I  see  it  ail!--^!  forgot  to  lock 
my  desk,  and  Smith  must  have  taken  it. » 

«We  have  ascertained  that  you  were  not  the  person  who 
procured  the  cash  for  it, »  said  Mr.  Squeezer,  •>  which  looks 
somewhaf  in  your  favour.  But,  though  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  your  position  ,  at  present,  until  you  more  sufficiently  ex- 
onerate yourself,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  out  of  custody.  15 

Poor  Inkpen  sank  trembling  on  a  chair,  the  picture  of 
death, — his  wife  falling  on  him  in  a  fainting-fit.  Mr.  Squeezer 
was  evidently  affected,  as  he  had  always  valued  Inkpen.  At 
this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  station- 
house,  and 'a  happy  change  canne  o'er  the  scene  by  the  Bow 
Street  officer  bringing  in  Mr.  Smith ,  handcuffed,  but  looking 
very  bold  and  reckless, 

•  As  you  thought,  we  have  found  Mr.  Smith,*  said  Jones, 
•  not  far  off,  Mr,  Squeezer!* 

Smith,  at  the  sound  of  his  master's  name,  turned  to  the  quarter 
where  he  stood,  and  looked  the  picture  of  death,  all  hiacon-« 
fidenoe  forsaking  him, 

«Viilatnl»  said  Inkpen,  rushing  at  him,  « confess  that  yoti 
have  plundered  my  desk,  and  save  an  innocent  man. » 

« Smith, »  said  Mr.  Squeezer,  «you  know  your  course  of 
guilt  is  now  run  —  your  character  is  well  known  to  me.  It 
will  be  better  for  you  to  say  whether  what  Inkpen  says  is 
true  or  liot. » 

The  felon's  boldness  completely  forsook  him  at  his  master's 
last  remark  ;  he  knew  the  infamy  of  his  past  character,  and 
that  his  hour  was  come.  After  a  silence  of  a  few  seccMids, 
he  faltered  out,  •  Inkpen  is  innocent — I  am  alone  the  guilty 
man ! » 
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The  rest  is  soon  told.  Mr.  Squeeier  rejoiced  to  find  that 
his  favourite  clerk  had  not  forfeited  his  confidence,  and  ex** 
tended  his  leave  of  ahsence  for  a  week. 

Inkpen's  joy  was  nnboanded  ;  and  as  he  that  evening  fondly 
caressed  his  Juliana,  she  affectionately  returned  his  embrace, 
exclaiming  that  this  was  the  happiest  day  of  her  life.  « Ha !  »^ 
said  Jemmy,  with  a  start  that  -alarmed  her,  «the  day  is  not 
oyer  jet— don  t  be  too  sure^ » —  a  remark  that  elicited  from 
him  the  recital  of  his  mishaps  and  sufferings,  which  we  have 
faithfully  chronicled  for  you,  gentle  reader! 

(bBNTLBy's   mSCBLLANT.) 


RUSSIAN  AND  NORTHERN  SCHOOL  OF  GEOLOGY. 


Not  having  yet  personally  visited  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  progress  our  science 
has  recently  made  in  these  states,  but  I  may  remark,  that  the 
beautiful  map  of  Norway  by  Keilhau  has  scarcely  received 
the  attention  which  it  merits  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
countries  of  so  good  geologists  as  himself  and  our  associate 
Forchhammer,  cannot  be  lagging  behind  in  the  general  on- 
ward movement. 

In  regard,  however,  to  Russia,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with 
some  confidence,  after  the  two  vkits  which  I  have  paid  to 
that  country.  Gratified  as  we  were,  not  only  by  the  most 
hospitable  reception,  but  also  the  kind  assistance  afforded  us 
by  every  Russian,  from  the  Emperor  to  his  humblest  subject, 
it  was  a  real  source  of  delight  to  my  associates  and  myself 
in  our  first  visit  to  trace  throughout  the  northern  regions  of 
that  vast  empire,  the  same  palaeozoic  divisions  which  have 
been  propo^  as  types  in  the  British  Isles.     During  the  last 
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summer  we  extended  our  researches  to  the  distant  Ural,  the 
Siberian  plains,  and  the  steppes  of  the  south  ;  aad  afterwards 
terminated  the  whole  of  these  observations  by  a  general  trans- 
verse section  from  the  sea  of  Azof  to  the  Baltic.  Although 
we  carried  with  us  into  Russia,  what  may  be  called  the  geo- 
logical key  of  that  great  country,  by  which  the  chief  subdi- 
visions^ and  relations  of  these  rock  masses  have  been  establish- 
ed, let'me  say  that  Russia  herself  contains  naturalists  and 
geologists  who  would  rank  high  in  any  land.  In  palsBonto- 
logy,  Eichwald  and  Pander  have  already  largely  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  ;  the  first,  by  numerous  local  works,  and 
recently  by  his  illustrations  of  the-  Silurian  strata  in  the  Bal- 
tic provinces  of  Russia  ;  the  latter,  by  his  very  original  re- 
searches into  the  fossils  of  the  same  strata,  the  lithological 
characters  and  detailed  relations  of  which  were  first  given  by 
our  own  Strangways.  Professor  'Asmus  of  Dorpat  is  about  to 
enrich  us,  as  I  have  already  stated,  with  a  most  curious  and 
elaborate  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  sys- 
tem. 

The  great  steps,  however,  which  Russia  is  now  making  in 
field  geology  and  stratigraphical  arrangement,  are  owing  to 
the  clear  and  well-defined  view  of  this  subject  which  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  energetic  chief  of  the  staff.  General  TchefT- 
kine,  who,  under  the  orders  of  the  enlightened  Minister,  Count 
€ancrine,  has  taken  the  surest  means  of  advancing  practical 
geology,  and  of  rendering  many  officers  of  his  corps  well 
acquainted  with  our  subject ;  not  only  by  adopting  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  qualified  to  judge  respecting  the  formation 
of  geological  maps,  but  by  so  increasing  the  fossil  collections 
of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  that  it  is  now  furnished 
with  many  illustrations  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
empire,  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Altai  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  China.  It  will  be  my  duty  and  plea- 
sure very  shortly  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  names  of 
many  officers  of  the  Russian  corps  of  Mines,  whose  labours 
were  of  material  use  to  myself  and  associates  in  our  distant 
explorations ;  but  I  cannot  resist  naming  at  once  Colonel  Hel- 
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mersen,  the  inspector  of  the  estabiidimeiit,  who  whether  he 
be  viewed  a^  a  physical  geographer,  a  geologist,  or  as  a  wri- 
ter, has  rendered  most  vahiable  service  to  Bussia  by  his  lu- 
minous and  attractive  descriptions  of  the  structure  and  out- 
line of  various  parts  of  the  empire,  including  the  most  remote ' 
tracts.  I  beg  also  to  refer  you  to  the  five  published  volumes 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  as  works  containing  much  excellent 
matter,  and  highly  creditable  both  to  the  government  which 
promoted  their  publication,  and  to  the  officers  whose  memoirs 
they  contain. 

In  the  mean  time,  besides  what  is  doing  on  the  Neva,  *a 
periodical  work  on  Russia  has  appeared  at  Berlin  under  the 
title  of  '  Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Kunde  von  Busskuid, ' 
by  the  enterprising  traveller  A.  Brman,  of  which  two  parts 
are  pnblished.  Together  with  various  memoirs  on  physical 
geography,  history,  language,  antiquities,  and  physics,  ths 
editor  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  geo* 
logy  of  Bussia,  and  illustrates  bis  views  by  the  publication  of 
a  small  outline  map  of  the  empire.  In  the  estimate  of  the 
geological  steps  in  Bussia  which  various  labourers  have  ac- 
complished,* I  rejoice  to  see  the  name  of  our  countryman 
Strangways  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  first  who  ap- 
plied the  methods  of  modern  practical  geology  to  that  empire, 
by  the  publication  of  his  general  map  in  the  year  1822.  Ne- 
vertheless it  is  too  certain,  as  M.  de  Verneoil  and  myself  in- 
formed yoA  last  year,  that  when  we  first  visited  St.  P^ers- 
burgh  in  18&-0,  this  map,  though  published  in  our  Trans- 
actions, was,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  unknown  to  the 
men  of  science  in  that  country.  In  the  first  memoir  on  Rus- 
isia,  we  specially  directed  your  attention  to  the  merits  of  Stning- 
ways,  and  we  shall  have  ample  opportunities  hereafter  of  re- 
verting to*  them.  What  I  have  now  to  observe  in  reference 
to  the  map  of  M.  Erman  is,  that  in  his  account  of  it,  the 
special  researches  and  the  new  points  which  my  friend  M. 
de  Verneuil  and  myself  established,  are  merged  with  what  I 
must  consider  the  copies  of  onr  views.  The  source  whence 
the  chief  materials  were  obtained,  is  sufficiently  proved  indeed 
by  the  words  «Silurische  und  Devonische  Schichten*  engrav- 
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•d  opon  tlie  nap,  particolarij'  what  coupM  wHh  tke  fact, 
that  M.  de  Yeraeuil,  Coilnt  Keyaarlingt  and  myaAt  are  tlie 
only  geologisCa  wko  bare  traced  Ike  older  gronpig  to  the  White 
Sea,  aided  materiaUj^  a«  we  haye  pteTiondy  acknowledged^ 
in-  a  part  of  that  region,  hy  the  Barc^  A.  de  lleyendorf, 
and  for  a  short  tine  by  Profeasor  Blasins^  The  original  6b- 
aerrationt  which  we  made  were  inaerted  by  myself  on  a  map 
which  was  riiown  al  Moaeow  md  St.  Peterabilrgh  in  August, 
and  to  the  British  Associatimt  at  Glaagow,  in  September  ISM. 
On  tbia  nap  the  range  of  the  great  bands  of  Silurian,  Devo^ 
ttian,.  and  Carboniferons  rocks  from  St.  Petersbilrgh  and  Moa- 
eow. to  the  White  Sea,  with  a  rast  basin  of  fed  deposits  in 
the  goremmenls  of  Vologda  and  the  Middle  Volga^  were  laid 
down,  I  assert,  fc^r  the  first  time,  mid  thitf  established  the 
esaentially  distinguiahing  featnrcs  of  siibdirision  of  the  North 
df  Russia. 

After  the  application  of  this  basis, '  Coldnel  Hehnersen^  to 
whedi  I  hare  alluded,  put  together  in  the  ensiling  winter  a 
muiA  general  nnp  of  Rnssia  in  Europe,  in  which  he  inserted 
the  resiiU  of  the  labouva  of  M.  de  VernentU  the  Baron  A.  de 
lieyendorf.  Count  Keyserling,  Professor  Blasins^ .  and  myself, 
ncknowiedging  our  serTices  as  wdl  as  those  of  all  proTious 
observers.  The  map  of  M.  Ermap  which  followed,  was  pro^ 
pafed  by  the  Baron  A.  de  Meyendorf  and  his  companions, 
wbo  extended  the  knowledge  whicih  they  acquired  yfith  M. 
de  Verneuil  and  myself  to  ^me  ^f  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  RusBia,^  and  tbne  narked 'a  new  step  in  the  develop* 
mcnt  of  the  structure  of  the  empire «  Since  that  time,  the 
extended  geological  researchea  of  the  expedition  in  which  my 
fnenda  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Coualt  Keyserling  were  associated 
with  me^  aided  by  Lieut.  Kokriiardf ,  and  an  independent  sur- 
tey  of  Colenel  fietnersen,.  have  thrown  a  new  light  over  the 
structure  of  various  parts  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  southern 
fcgiens,  and  have  rendered  necesiary  considerable  changes  in 
sAI  previoos  maps.  As  a  nere  prehide,  therefore*  to  -what 
may  hereafter  appear,  1  have,  with  the  aid  of  my  associates, 
ccrioured.  a  snail  general  sketch-map  of  the  empire,  including 
|he  Ural  chain,  which  as  it  will  shortly  appear  before  you 
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in  a  published  form,  I  oidj  mention  in  this  place  to  aasure 
^ou  tbat  it  differs  very  esMotiallj  from  all  previous  maps. 

Whilst  on  the  topic  of  Russia,  I  will  now  state,  that  if  on 
account  of  the  preparation  of  this  discourse  and  other  official 
duties  I  had  not  been  greatly  occupied,  I  might  before  now 
have  presented  to  you  some  of  the  results  of  the  second  visit 
to  that  country.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  my  colleagues, 
M.  de  Verneuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  have  been  sedulously 
comparing  our  collections  of  fossils,  and  reducing  a  vast  nuin- 
ber  of  barometrical  observations,  .whilst  with  their  cooperation 
I  have  already  completed  a  general  table  of  superposition  of 
Russian  deposits,  which,  with  a  section  across  Russia,  and  the 
map  above  alluded  to,  are  now  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
My  brother  geologists  will  feel  that  a  general  table  of  classi- 
fication ought  to  be  the  finishing  stroke  in  illustration  of  any 
country  previously  little  known,  and  respecting  which  so  much 
confusion  prevailed.  We  offer  it,  however,  in  the  persuasion 
that  its  leading  divisions  will  be  supported  by  the  evidences 
hereafter  to  be  brought  forward,  and  we  simply  put  forth 
this  table  (which  was  drawn  up  at  Moscow  after  our  second 
journey)  to  convey  to  the  cultivators  of  our  science  the  chief 
results  of  our  inquiries,  and  to  place  them  upon  record  as 
bearing  date  from  September  18&.1. 

Among  these  results  I  will  now  merely  allude  to  the  first 
announcement  of  some  of  them,  in  a  letter  of  the  above  date,, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim  at  Moscow,  in  which 
the  two  points  most  dwelt  upon  were  the  discovery  of  a  large 
central  dome  or  axis  of  Devonian  rocks,  which  separates  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  into  two  great  north  and  south  basins  of  very 
dissimilar  characters  ;  and  the  classification  of  certain  cuprifer- 
ous deposits  of  sand,  ,marl,  limestone,  &c.  under  the  term  of 
« the  Permian  system.  •  As  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  this  name  will  be  shortly  offered  Ui 
you  in  full  detail,  I  should  not  now  occupy  your  time  by 
alluding  to  it,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  word  already  cal- 
led forth  from  M.  A.  Erman  the  remark,  that  these  deposits 
have  been  long  known  to  other  observers.  I  admit  that  they 
were  mineralogically  known,  but  I  deny  that  their  geological 
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position  had  been  determined  b j  any  competent  geologist  pre- 
vious to  the  researches  of  myself  and  friends  ;  and  I  contend . 
that  there  was  no  Russian  formation,  concerning  whose  age  so 
many  coutradictory  opinions  had  been  expressed.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  I  may  state  that  the  illustrious  Humboldt  himself  as- 
sured me  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  that  it  was  the  great 
point  to  which  he  hoped  our  labours  would  be  directed.  So 
strongly  indeed  was  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  strata  in 
their  correct  geological  horizon  felt  by  Russian  observers, 
that  Major  Wangenheim  von  Qualen,  who  had  long  and  pa- 
tiently studied  them  in  situ,  and  Dr.  Fischer,  who  had  ably 
described  many  of  their  fossil  contents,  at  once  abandoned  the 
field  to  my  associates  and  myself,  and  put  us  in  possession  of 
all  their  knowle4lge,  avowing  their  inability  to  arrive  at  a  sa- 
tisfactory geological  conclusion.  I  was,  therefore,  surprised 
to  read  the  premature  criticism  of  M.  A.  Erman  ,  the  more 
so,  as  that  author  has  called  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
limestone  of  Russia,  Jurassic,  which  we  have  ascertained  to 
be  carboniferous,  and  to  form  the  support  of  the  hitherto  ano- 
malous system,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  parallel 
with  its  equivalents  in  Germany  and  the  British  Isles,  by  show- 
ing its  place  in  the  order  of  superposition,  and  by  describing 
the  fauna  and  flora  by  which  it  is  characterized  as  a  distinct 
type  intermediate  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  sys- 
tems. 
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i  fVBBot  bat  t^TiM  «II  ao«fi4tri«g  mm  vh^V*  Hvw  are  MImM  wiA  amIi  ctttv- 
or^MT^  ia^deali  ••  miM^  or  even  tfaoagb  not  lo  astraonliMrj,  yol  to  dig^l  tM^ 
Mere!  intiqiiatioM  of  ProTidenee,  l«l  fbem  come  Crom  vbat  toTistble  intellifoo^e  thcT 
irfn.  Thai,  I  •ball  not  dueoM :  bnt  oertainly  the;  are  a  proof  of  the  conrerve  of 
ifivitt,  and  a  aocrot  eomaiiinioation  bolir«Mi  those  ombodM  and  thoao  ane»bodi«!» 
ppd  »ac|i  a  proof  aa  can  nerar  be  vilhstnud.— Boaiaaon  Ci.osot. 

Th«t  nt^  bints  and  noiifta  are  gWen  as  f  belie v«  feir  that  hnvo  nado  any  obaer 
fAlionf  of  ibintfa  can  d^f:  \h^i  tbay  are  oert«iti  diseovarias  of  an  ipviaibla  varUv 
and  a  eonrcrse  of  spirits  ve  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  ibe  tendency  of  them  be  to  vam 
n<  of  danger,  why  should  we  not  auppoae  they  are  from  some  friendly  agent  (wheiber 
99ffm99  or  infterior  a«4  subordiaMo,  ia  not  the  qoeation),  and  that  they  ere  glren  lor 
fV  iB*H»4  ?^laii». 


It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  enthusiasts  and 
lies  of  various  denominations,  and  in  all  ages,  that  we  have 
an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world  :  that  we  are 
guided  in  wholesome  or  prejudicial  courses,  and  urged  to  vir- 
tuous or  sinful  actions,  by  the  promptings  of  good  and  evil  spirits. 
Defoe,  from  whom  I  have  taken  mj  mottoes,  evidently,  inclined  to 
this  belief :  his  earnest  repetition  of  the  argument  shows  that 
he  personally  entertained  the  sentiments  on  the  subject  which 
he  has  attributed  to  his  bero.  It  is  true  that  the  quotations 
have  reference  only  to  benevolent  miniSterings ;  but.  the  author 
does  not  therefore  repudiate  an  infernal  agency.  On  the  con- 
trary, Crusoe  readily  ascribes  to,  the  Devil  the  mysterious 
foot-print  on  the  sand,  howbeit  the  impression  is  of  a  man's 
naked  sole,  instead  of  the    old   traditional  hoof.     In  fact,    to 
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judge  from  the  writiBf^  and  preachings  of  oeriain  aectarians , 
the  aaUnical  interferenee  ia  haman  affairs  is  much  more  iJirect 
and  constant  than  the  providentiai  :  the  De^il  in  proprid  per- 
sond   (for   his   likenem   is  as  well  known  as  if  it  had  been 
ealotyped  by  Collen^-or  daguerreotyped  by  Beard),  haying  an 
andible  Toice  and  a  risible  finger  in  the  most  humble  of  their 
domestic  eone^ns.     Moreprer  this  theoiy  of  an  infernal  inter-r 
course  is  especially  maintained  by  the  weak  and  the  wicked, 
lo  whom  it  affords  a  convenient  plea  in  niigitation,  if  not  an 
abaolute  transfer   of  their   guilt,  just  as  a   little  boy  lays  his 
fault  on  a   bigger  and  older   instigator.     Thus  when  such   a 
sinner  breaks   some  divine   commandment,   or   violates  some 
human  law,--*  if  he   marries  one   woman  too  few,    or  two' 
women  too  many  —  if  he  mistakes  his  neighbour's  horse  for 
his  own  ass — or  swears  to  the  wrong  fact  in  an  affidavit — or 
sticks  his  knife  in  a  forbidden  sheath, —  or  absently  sets  fire 
to  hjs  house  instead  of  light  to  his  fire— whatever  error  the 
misguided  creature  may  commit,   (he   blame   attaches  not  to 
him,- but  to  a  certain,  personage,  who  has  appropriately  been 
represented  like  a  sort  of  black  Scape  Goat,  with  horns  and  a 
tail.     In  a  word-— the  poor  sinner  has  been  the  victim  of  la 
Diabolical  Suggestion.* 

This  popnlar  belief  received  some  thirty  years  ago  a  strik- 
mg  confirmation  in  tbe  dreadful  murder  of  an  elderly  couple, 
who  were  killed  in  bed  by  their  footman.  There  was  no 
roUery  commited,  and  the  motive  of  the  assassin  was  enveloped 
in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  ordinary  temptations  to  such 
crimes  were  all  absent  -^  there  was  no  injury  to  revenge,  no 
hatred  to  gratify,-  no  cupidity  to  indulge,  no  delinquency  to 
conceal.  According  to  his  own  account ,  and  in  which  the 
criminal  persisted  at  the  gibbet,  the  deed  originated  in  a  sud- 
den and  unaccountable  inspiration.  He  had  been  asleep,  and 
on  waking  the  thought  came  into  his  head — he  could  not  tell 
how  —  to  go  and  kill  his  master  and  mistress.  Fn  vain  he 
strove  to  banish  the  diabolical  suggestion  —  the  horrible  idea 
still  haunted  him  with  increasing  importunity,  till  the  struggle 
becoming  intolerable  and  the  impulse  irresistible — the  murder 
was  consummated ! 
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And  was  there  really  in  this  case  any  positive  Satanical 
prompting — an  actual  whisper  from  the  Prince  of  Darkness? 
It  is  impossible  for  mortal  man  to  reply  in  the  negative :  but 
one  may  at  least  show  that  no  such  cause  was  necessary  to 
the  effect — that  a  direct  infernal  instigation  was  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  bloody  consequence.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  first  fearful  hint  was  the  offspring  of  a  dream, — either  a 
sleeping  or  a  waking  one  —  for  the  opening  of  the  outward 
organ  does  not  simultaneously  close  that  other  eye,  which 
gazes  inwardly  at  another  theatre,  with  its  own  actors,  and 
its  own  dramas.  From  the  fragments  of  some  visionary  tra- 
gedy, just  abruptly  terminated,  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  compound  a  new  plot,  incoherently  mixed  np 
with  the  actualities  of  the  house  and  its  inmates.  And 
hence  the  catastrophe.  The  mere  entrance  and  entertain- 
ment of  an  unlawful  speculation  in  an  ignorant,  vicious,  and 
ill-governed  mind  seems  to  involve  the  final  working  out  of 
the  scheme.  The  more  atrocious  the  proposal  ,  the  more 
vividly  it  presents  itself, — the  more  horrible  its  features,  the 
more  frequently  they  recur  ;  as  a  bad  dream  is .  oftener  re- 
membered than  a  good  one.  The  man  becomes  in  reality  the 
slave  of  his  own  depraved  imagination^ts  persecutions  wear 
out  what  remains  of  his  better  nature,  and  submitting  at  last 
to  its  goadings,  he  performs  the  abominable  task.  Thus  the 
Killing  in  Thought  begets  the  Killing  in  Act:  for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  the  first  Murderer  was  branded,  not  in  the  hand, 
but  on  the  forehead. 

« The  wise  only, »  says  Coleridge, »  >  possess  ideas  :  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  are  possessed  by  them* — i.  e,  as  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  possessed  hj  an  evil  spirit  or  demon.  A 
saying  so  true,  that  we  have  only  to  look  round  us  to  disco- 
ver hundreds  of  men  and  women,  gentle  and  simple,  in  this 
state  of  mental  thraldom  ;  and,  in  consequence,  daily  commitr 
ting  acts  so  mischievous  to  themselves  or  to  others,  as  to  seem 
the  plausible  results  of  Diabolical  Suggestions.  In  this  cate- 
gory one  may  perhaps  include  such  malefactors  as  Oxford  and 
Francis,  for  whose  traitorous  attempts  there  Jias  hitherto  ap- 
peared no  adequate  motive.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
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sut^pose  anj  treasonable  conspiracy — a  political  purpose,  a  po- 
pular disloyalty V  or  a  private  enmity.  The  original  sin  need 
not  be  of  so  deep  a  dye.  The  empty  vapourings  of  a  con- 
ceited, sballow-witted  potboy,  the  melodramatic  plottings  of 
the  son  of  a  stage^carpenter,  would  suffice  on  the  principle 
laid  down,  to  induce  the  criminal  result.  The  frequent  repe- 
tition of  notorious  ofTences-^and  in  the  case  of  Francis,  the 
servility  of  the  copy — the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  weapon 
and  the  choice  of  the  identical  spot — are  favourable  to  thi»» 
hypothesis.  An  atrocious  idea,  wantonly  entertained  in  the 
first  instance,  is  pampered  and  indulged,  till  like  a  spoilt 
child,  it  tyrannizes  over  its  parent ;  and  vociferously  overr- 
whelming  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  and  reason^-perhaps 
stiller  and  smaller  than  usual  in  such  an  individual — compels 
him  to  submit  to  the  growing  imperiousness  of  its  dictates.  The 
mind — the  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  servant  of  the  wise 
and  good — is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  weak  and  wicked. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Imagination — lovely  and  be- 
neficent as  the  delicate  Ariel  under  the  command  of  a  gifted 
Prospero  —  but  headstrong,  brutish  and  devilish  as  Caliban 
turned  out— according  to  a  later  history — when  the  wand  that 
held  him  in  subjection  was  broken ! 

A  delinquency  from  this  cause — though  immeasurably  dis- 
tant in  turpitude  from  the  offences  just  mentioned^was  com- 
mitted, no  matter  when,  nor  where,  nor  by  whom  ;  but  he 
was  a  medical  student  in  our  metropolis.  Amongst  his  other 
destructive  or  dangerous  instruments  he  possessed  a  rifle ;  and 
along  with  it  a  diploma  which  entitled  him  to  practise,  on 
certain  days,  with  other  members  of  a  shooting  society  at  a 
club-target.  At  these  meetings,  the  student  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  competitor — never  dreaming,  however,  of  hitting 
any  thing-  but  bull's-eyes — till  one  unlucky  day  it  suddenly 
came  into  his  head — he  could  not  tell  by  what  orifice — to 
wonder  if  he  could  kill  a  deer.  From  that  hour  the  notion 
haunted  him  like  a  ghost — in  his  bed,  at  his  meals,  at  his 
prayers  even,  or  during  a  walk — which,  in  fancy,  was  only 
a  Deer-stalking. 

It  occurred  to  him,    whilst  he  listened  to  his  patients^-he 
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knew  tbat  he  conid  Jiring  down  i^fick  auw,  bol  eoold  ke  kill 
a  fat  buck?  He  could  operate  fatallj,  as  be  was  aware,  en 
tbe  buman  body — but  could  be  do  the  game  by  a  ftag?  The 
tormentiDf  problem  interfered  with  his  professional  studies--^ 
and  at  the  Hospital,  %rbile  the  lecturer  was  explalninf  the 
fanctioBS  of  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  disciple. was  taking  aioi 
along  an  imaginary  gun-barrel  at  an  ideal  Hart. 

At  length — the  cacoethes,    as  be  called  it,    became  so  m»- 

bearable,  that  obeying  what  Lord and  his  keeper  would 

certainly  haye  considered  a  Diabolical  Suggestion,  the  riflenm 
posted  down  to  C-—- -*  Park,  and  unceremoniously  put  a  bail 
at  120  paces  into  the  cranium  of  a  monarch  ^  the  forert. 
The  creature,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  sprang  wildly  aloft,  and 
then  fell  dead,  and  the  mental  craving  expired  along  with  it. 
From  that  moment,  the  student  declared  be  wo«M  not  have 
given  a  light  farthing  to  kill  another  deer,  even  though  he 
bad  held  bis  rifle  in  bis  band,  and  tbe  earl's  permission  m 
bis  pocket. 

It  appears,  then,  that  an  unpruned  imagination,  backed  by 
an  inveterate  memory,  may  produce  evil  consequences  in  the 
physical  world,  without  any  supernatural  instigati<ms.  But 
by  way  of  illustration  let  me  adduce  two  more  instaneesy  the 
first  being  of  a  ludicrous  character  ~  the  second  more  serious 
in  its  tone  and  tragical  in  its  termination. 

Amongst  my  intimates  of  ten    years  ago  ,    there   was  one 

named  Horace ,  a  joung  man  of  a  speculative  turn  of 

mind,  and,  as  often  happens  with  such  a  character,  of  rather 
eccentric  habits.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  professedly 
studying  for  the  Bar :  but  his  reading  had  little  to  do  with 
the  dusty  tomes  of  the  law.  What  he  did  read  might  be 
gathered  from  his  conversation,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
his  favourite  authors  were  those  who  put  forward  the  greatest 
number  of  ingenious  paradoxes,  or  the  most  fantastical  theo- 
ries. There  was,  in  fact,  a  Shandean  twist  in  bis  mind  that 
inclined  him  to  all  kinds  of  whimsical  speculations,  and  that 
favourite  pastime  with  sach  philosophers,  the  flying  of  meta- 
physical kites. 

He  lived  —  a  bachelor,    in  a  small   house  in  *  *  *  Street, 
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irith  a  limited  establishmeiit  of  domeiAics^  anonggt  whom  be 
pomessed,  I  verily  beliere,  the  plainest  maid^servant  iii  all 
England.  Ugliness  was  out  of  the  question  ;  that  has  its  i&x^t 
pression  and  its  interest,  which  may  becotne  even  painful  or 
fearful  ;  whereas,  the  longer  you  looked  at  Sally's  counte- 
nance, the  more  ordinary  it  appeared.  Lavaler  himself  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  in  it  any  physiognomical  character. 
It  was  as  plain  as  a  hard  dumpling,  and  as  insipid  as  gruel  with- 
out sugar  or  salt.  There  was  not  a  single  line  or  marking  in 
the  whole  visage  to  redeem  it  from  the  vaeaiusy  of  a  blank 
commonplace-book — it  was  universally  flat  and  barren  of  mean- 
ing-^^as  plain  as  Saltibiiry  Plain — without  a  SJonefaenge.  Her 
figure  was  made  to  match.  Her  body  would  have  done  foi^ 
a  quadroped  as  well  as  for  a  biped,  for  it  had  no  waist  in 
ti>e  middle,  and  was  furnished  with  limbs  so  unshapely,  that 
her  arms  would  have  served  fmr  legs,  and  her  legs  for  arms. 
Her  feet .  wercf  peculiar,  and  the  pattern  they  would  have 
stamped  on  a  soft  sand,  would  have  deserved  a  patent  for  ori-^ 
ginality.  As  to  the  other  extremities  I  am  not  natuvaiisl 
enough  toi  knbw  whether  there  be  amongst  animals  any  phy- 
sical gradation  of  hands  into  paws,  but  if  there  be,  her  handtf 
were  of  that  intermediate  order,  with  five  fingers' a-piece  which 
seemed  to  have  degenerated,  or  rather  to  have  been  aggravated 
into  thumbs,  and  moreover  each  member  was  enveloped  in  a 
skin  red  as  beet  and  of  a  texture  to  have  rasped  iiway  the 
stoutest  towelling.  In  diort,  she  flieemed  to  have  been  created 
expressly  for  a  maid  of  all  work  to  some  utilitarian — not  for 
show,  but  use— not  very  sightly,  but  very  serviceable— like 
the  ancient  tnrnspils. 

To  her  master  she  was  invaluable :  being  not  only  sober, 
honest,  and  industrious,  but  frugal,  steady,  and  above  all, 
accustomed  to  his  odd  ways  and  whims,  which  she  had  learn- 
ed to  suit  during  a  five  years'  service. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment,  when  on  dining,  tite^- 
the,  with  my  friend  Horace,  the  «old  familiar  face,  •*  whose 
plainness  had  invariably  been  attendant  on  the  plain  dinger, 
was  deficient !  Such  a  domestic  phenomenon  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  without  comment ;  and  when  the  cloth  had  beeri 
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^md^ed  I  ascertained  Uiat  Sallj  fatd  been  parted  with :   but 
fer  some   m^psterious  reason    wl^ich  her  master  did  not  seem 
iiicIinJBd  to  communicate. 
« Had  she  robbed  him  ? » 

•  No.  •  ^  .     .  • 
« Or  been  saucy  ? » 

«No.. 

« Or  taken  to  drinking  ? » 

« No. » 

•  Become  idle  or  dirlj  ? »        * 

•  No. » 

There  was  another  contingency^  though  it  seemed  idle  to 
mention  it.     ^'Was  she  married?* 

•  Married  I  mj  dear  fellow,  did  you  eyer  look  at  her  face? 
Why  it  was  as  plain  as  the  plain  Staffordshire-ware — tiie  dirty 
yellow  sort  without  a  sprig  of  pattern !». 

.   And  his  eyes  became  fixed,  as  if  he  really  sawthat  homely 
f^oe  before  him,  while  he  went  on  tajking,    or  rather  thioJc- 
'  ing  aloud. 

« Harry  her?  No,  no-»Nature  had  forbidden  the  banns.  No 
nian  with  eyes  in  his  head  would  have  dreamt  of  it — so  tho- 
roughly  hoinelyl  And  then  .that. coarse,  clumsy,  red,  rough, 
l^uckahapk  band ! »      .  : 

..  •  yes — il  was  4)oarse,  red,  and  clumsy  enough.  .1  haye  often 
i^oticed  it  as  she*  waited  at  table. » 

'  « You  havie?*  sSaid.  be,  raiher  eagerly.     «Aod  did  you  eyer 
tbink  of  Jciasing  it?» 
« No-T-most  certainly.  4. 

•  /  have^ »  said  he,  >  and  what  is  mor^,  have  been  within 
a«  aee  of  doing  it.     Though  it  must  baye  been — » 

.'And-  he  again  relapsed  into  his  abstraction,    and  looked  as 
if  he  saw  that  «red^  right  band"  before  him. 

« — Though  it  roust  bfi^e  been  like. kissing  a  grat^.» 
I  looked  steadily  at  the.  speaker ;   but  he  was  pa*fectly  se- 
rious, indeed  he  was  little  given  to  jokes  practical  or  yerbal. 
He  was  quite  in  earnest,  therefore,  about  the  salute,  though 
what  it  had, to  dp  with  poor   Sally's   dismissal   was   beyond 
conjecture.  ^Howeyer,   by    dint  of   pressing,    I  extracted  the 
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Irvlb.  He  had  discharged  bei^  for  nor  fault  oa  ber  sid^— it 
was  all.  owing  tp  a  propensity  of  his  own — >which  he  bilterly 
anathematized,  « His  confounded  habit  of  speculating  and  Ihch 
orizing  even  on  matters  of  moonshine. » 

« Poor  Sallj  ! »  said  he,  « jou  know  l^w  homely  she  was. 
I  need  not  describe  her  face — you  must  have  looked  and  won- 
dered at  it  often  and  often^^for  there  eOuld  not  be  such  an- 
other in  Nature,  For  my  own  part  she  attracted  me  as  muck, 
or  more  than  any  of  your  professed  beauties.  And  why  not? 
she  was  as  much  a  paragon  in  her  olirn  way  as  Marie  Antoi- 
aelte,  or  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Well,  from  looking  at 
her,  I  must  needs  begin  speculating,  like  a  dreaming  fool  iw 
I  am,  if  she  could  ever  have  found  an  admirer— -whether, 
with  all  the  diversity  of  human  tastes,  her  form  and  fealnres 
could  ever  have  met  with  liking.  Could  a  face  of  such  vapid 
iioBielikiess  inspire  a  partiality  ?  Was  it  possible,  that  it  could 
£nd  favour  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
unrefined'  of  her  own  species — a  Yorkshire  ostler  or  a  Pad* 
dington  bargeman  ?  ~  Was  it  within  jprobability  that  she  had 
«ver  heard  the  slightest  expression  of  admiration**-the  remotest 
approaeb  to  a  personal  compliment  ?--*even  from  the  potboy? 
Never — never !  And  as  to  an  offer,  as  it  is  called,  the  mere 
idea  of  suing  for  that  red,  stumpy,  rough  hand— but  confound 
her  hand !  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  convin- 
ced that  some  of  our  thoughts  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Diabolical  Suggestions ! » 
■    « It  is  a  rather  general  opinion. » 

« I  am  certain,  at  least,  that  only  some  demon  of  malice  or 
mischief  could  have  put  into  my  head  to  inquire,  '  Wliat  /jf 
/  were  suddenly  to  seize  and  imprint  a  kiss  on  that  red^ 
scrubby  hand  ? '  She  who  probably  had  never  received  a 
salute  since  her  childhood — not  even  from  a  tipsy  hawbuck 
in  fair-time — to  receive  such  a  love-token  from  a  gentleman  ? 
She,  who  from  her  teens,  had  never  been  addressed  with 
love-nonsense,  even  by  the  baker  or  his  journeyman,  to  re- 
ceive a  tacit  declaration  of  the  passion  from  her  own  master! 
The  flutter  there  would  be  of  new-bom  Vanity — the  tumuk 
of  awakened  Hope !     In  short,  I  went*  on  in  my  own  dreamy 
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iray*  speeulating  on  the  rerolotion  in  poor  Sellfi  mind,  tke 
•uddMi  ckange  tbat  might  be  wroagbt  in  all  her  old  saiti- 
menis  and  feelings  by  sacb  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  And 
witb  any  otber  man  tbe  fbolisb  wbim  would  have  passed 
away^  harmleM^  witb  tbe  bonr  tbat  gare  rise  to  it ;  but  it 
it  my  misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  a  memory ,  which  Da- 
guerreotypes erery  image,  and  stereotypes  every  hypothesis, 
however  crude,  vague,  or  idle,  that  it  has  onee  entertained. 
From  that  day  forward  the  unlucky  girl  was  associated  with 
that  confounded  speculation^  and  tbe  idea  of  that  ridiculous 
manual  experiment  came  up  bb  regularly  as  my  dinner.  There 
ahe  was,  before  me,  witb  her  plain  unloveable  face— and  If 
A%  placed  a  dish  or  changed  my  plate— *there  was  the  red, 
acmbby  hand-*-suppose  I  were  to  kiss  it  ?  • 

«Ha!  ha!  ba!» 

« Yes,  you  may  laugh  ;  but  you  do  not  know  the  misery  of 
Buch  a  besetting  fancy.  To  be  teased  for  bonrs  by  a  haunt- 
ing tune,  or  a  nonsense  verse  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to~  be  bored 
by  your  own  thoughts  for  days,  weeks,  and  months  is  intoler* 
able»  In  fact,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  kissing  no*- 
tion,  the  mere  sight  of  the  coarse  red  band  begot  a  mechanic 
cal  impulse  tbat  bad  to  be  resisted  like  a  temptation.  I  have 
felt  my  lips,  as  it  were,  making  themselves  up  for  the  act — 
and  tbe  wonder  is  tbat  I  have  never  done  it  involuntarily; 
as,  to  a  certainty,  I  must  some  day  have  done  it  deliberately 
to  get  rid  of  tbe  torment  of  tbe  suggestion.  There  was  no 
alternative,  therefore,  but  to  banish  the  object ;  and  accord- 
ingly under  tbe  pretence  of  reducing  my  establishment,  poor 
Sally,  witb  an  excellent  character  for  moral  beauty,  has  been 
transferred  to  my  sister  in  the  country. » 

•  Yes,  and  as  a  provision  against  any  such  temptations  in 
future,  you  have  wisely  engaged  a  new  maid,  'as  lovely  and 
loveable  as  Perdita,  and  as  ^  neat-handed '  as  Phillis. » 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  I  went  to  the  Continent, 
where  I  remained  for  some  years  ;  and  on  my  return,  one  of 
my  first  visits  was  to  my  friend  Horace.  He  was  at  home, 
and  as  usual  of  a  morning,  in  his  little  study,  whence,  after 
a  short  conversation,  he  proposed. ad  adjournment  to  the  draw- 
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iDg-HKMHii  IB  the  fint*floor.  Accordinglj,  still  chatteriiig,  Jbe 
kd  Ihe  way  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  I  was  aboai 
to  asctad)  when  saddenlj,  in  the  irory  midst  of  a.sentence^ 
he  hastily  rushed  past  me,  and  ran,'  or  rather  flew,  up  the 
carpeted  step^,  three  stairs  at  a  time.  Bcoentric  as  he  had 
always  been,  his  character  had  hardly  prepared  me  for  this 
flight,  and  I  hesitated  to  follow,  till  his  voice  came  down 
from  the  top  landing-place,  earnestly  begging  me  to  excnse 
his  rudeness,  and  promising  an  explanation. 

This,  however,  I  had  already  forestalled,  and  so  confidently, 
that  on  entering  the  drawing-room  I  seemed  to  see  the  figure 
of  an  alarmed  female,  in  a  morning  wrapper  and  curf^papers^ 
escaping  by  an  opposite  door.  But  there  was  neither  oppo^ 
site  door  nor  disconcerted  lady  of  the  house:  the  only  liring 
figure  in  the  room  was  Horace  himself,  looking  rather  flustered 
and  foolish  after  his  recent  performance.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  renewed  his  apologies ,  but  in  spite  of  the  qnery  in 
mj  face,  the  explanation  was  not  forthcoming:  he  was  evlr 
dently  vexed  and  mortified,  and  when  I  directly  applied'  for 
the  promised  elucidation,,  it  was  poiAponed  till  after  onr  himoh, 
in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  matter  would  escape  my  me^ 
mory.  But  I  was  not  to  be  so  defrauded:  the  rememblrance 
of  former  odd  freaks,  and  the  wild  and  whimsical  theories 
in  whidk  they  had  originated,  determined  me  to  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  his  mystery, — to  obtain  the  solution  of  his  acted 
riddle.  I  began,  therefore,  by  congratulating  him  on  his 
agility,  of  which  he  had  furnished  me  with  such  a  singular 
illustration ;  but  this  hint  not  taking  effect,  I  fairlj  reminded 
him,  that  with  all  thanks  for  his  hospitable  refreshments,  he 
had  excited  another  appetite,  which  he  was  bound  in  hononr 
to  pacify,  that  the  cravings  of  my  curiosity  remained  to  bo 
appeased ,  and  to  forestal  any  wilful  misapprehension  of  my 
meaning,  I  bummed  a  few  bars  of  the  popular  melody — « Sich 
a  getfin'  up  Stairs!* 

•  Ah — it  may  be  a  joke  to  jrau^ »  said  Horace,  looking  very 
serious  and  frog-like;  -bat  it  is  death  to  me!  My  health,  as 
you  know  is  none  of  the  strongest,  and  these  violent  exer^ 
cises  are  not  adapted  to  improve  it!  • 
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« Then  why  indulge  In  them?  There  can  be  no  oieoMNfy  for 
a  gentleman's  running  up  his  <rwn  staireastf  as  joa  did — ikn* 
less,  like  the  Poor  Gentleman'  in  the  eomedy,  he  miMakes  his 
friend  for  a  bailiff. » 

.No?— My  dear  fellow,  you  are  quite  niistafcai — but  that 
is  your  happiness^  You  hare  not  my  cursed  speculative  ima- 
gination^-nor  my  tenacious,  intlsterate  memory — and  you  will 
neyer.die  a  martyr,  as  I  shall,  to  .a. Diabolical  Suggeation.  • 

« A  what?  ■  . 

.   N  A  prompting  froita  the  Devil.  • 

« Why-^I  hope  not.,  I  am  no  ilethodist,,  to  have,  the  Old 
Gentleman  at  my  ear  and  my  elbow.  Bui  I  beg'  pardon — you 
have  perhaps  joined  the  sect — or  n&aybe  the  Swedenborgiana, 
who  believe  in  an  intereoyrse  with  good  and  evil  spirits. » 

•  Neither.  It  is  not  nebessary  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Count 
or  of  Whitfield,  to  be  aubject  to  such  infernal  inQuence.  You 
remember  the  study  I  had  engaged  in  just  before  jou  went 
abroad? » 

«Yes— rof  the  German  langoage.  And  you  were  learning  it 
with  your  accustomed  gluttony  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  &t»aa 
the  tip  to  the  rofot  of  the  tongue  in  a  single  week. » 

«Ah,  I  had  better  have  taken  to  the  Chinese!  My  mastery 
of  the  Teutonic  language  was  the  source  of  my  misfortune. 
You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  German  Romaifeea? » 

« Only  in  the  translations.  » 

•  You  know,  then,  the  prominent  part  which  is  played  by 
the  Devil  in  their  most  popular  stories.  More  prominent  even 
than  in  Paradise  Lost,  where  Satan  figures^  not  in  the  ascen- 
dant, but  as  the  rebellious  antagonist  of  a  still  mightier  Power, 
and  the  divine  scheme  of  Human  Redemption  moves  pa* 
rallel  with  the  diabolical  plot  for  human  Perdition.  In  the 
German  Romances,  on  the  contrary,  the  Fiend  possesses  the 
earth,  and  reigns  as  absolutely  as  any  Lord  Paramount  of  the 
feudal  ages.  Nay,  his  sway  extends  beyond  this  world  to  the 
world  to  come,  and  he  has  power  over  life  and  death,  not 
only  the  temporary  ,  but  the  eternal.  The  legitimate  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe  has  been  deposed,  and  there  is  a  frightful 
Interregnum — Anarchy  succeeds  to  Order — and  Ihe  blind  ran- 
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dom  decnses  of  CliwtM^e  fiopersiiejle  t6«  orMiMnees  of  in  sciential 
Prdyidenee.  I  Immortd  souls  are  lost  by  tUe  turn  of  a  die  or 
a  card,  or.saTed  hj  some  practical  std>terfuge  or  verbal  eva- 
sion. Fraud:  and  Violence  alone  are  triumpfaaBt.  Justice  is 
blind  and  Mercy  is  deaf^-^the  innooeat  bosom  ireceivestbe  bul^ 
let  that  was  nioulded  with  uidiofy  rites;  and  the  maUeB,  whose 
studies  never  exiend|ed  Jbeyond.  her  prayer-book,  is  involved  in 
the  fate  of  the  ambiiious'  student  who  bartered  his-  salvation 
for  interdicted  knowledge.  In  short,' you  seem  to  recognise 
that  dreary  fiction  of  the  atheist— a  World  without  a  God. 
Such  is  the  German  Diablerie!*  .      .  : 

. « You  are  too  severe,  i.  . 

•  Not  at  all.  Look;,  even  at  the  Faust.  Youth  and  Inno- 
cenee — personifiiid  in  poor  Margar^t«^have  no  chance.  She 
has  no  fair  iBeld ;  and  assuredly  no  favour.  The  fight  is  too 
unequal.  .  She  has. to  contend  sinigle-handed  against  Man  and 
Mephisfiophiles,  (he.  witchcraft,  of  human  love  and  the  sorcery 
of  Satanic  hatred.  The  Prince  of  Hell  in  person,  acts  super- 
naturally  against  her-^b'ut  Heave&  is  passive,  and  works  no 
miracle  in  her  behalf.  Thwe.is  no  help  on  earth — no  pity 
^n  the  fikies-**-the  guardian  spirits,  and  ministers. of  grace  sup- 
posed to  hover  round,  and  to  succour' oppressed  innocence, 
keep  fat*  aloof-^the  weak  is  abandoned  to  the  strong — and  the 
too  tender  and  trusting  nature  is  .burdened,  through  a  sheet 
diabolical  juggle  with  the  unnatural  .murder  of  a  Mother 
The  trial  is  beyond  Humanity.  The  seductions  of  Faust  are 
back^  by  the  artifices  of  the  aubtle  Spirit  that  Overcame  Eve; 
and  Margaret  falls  as  she  needs  must  under  such  fearful  odds*^ 
aiid  seemingly  unwatched  by  that  providential  eye  which  marks 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  There  is  indeed  the  final  chorus  from 
Heaven,  that  'She  is. saved!'  but  was  any  mind  ever  satisfied*-^ 
weriB  you  ever  satisfied  with  that  tardy  exhibition  of  the  Di^ 
vine  Justice — just  a&  Poetical  Justice  is  propitiated  at  the  end 
of  some  wretched  melodramatic  novel,  wherein  at  the  twelfth 
hour  the  long  persecuted  heroine  is  unexpectedly  promoted  to 
a  state  of  happiness  ever  after? » 

"Well — there  is   some  show   of  truth  and  reason  in  your 
eriticisn^— but ,  pour  re\^enir  i  nos  moutons — what  has  either 
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Fanst  or  the  Frejadmls  to  do  with  your  Mampering  up  stain? « 
,  « Every  thing.  After  learning  German,  my  first  nse  of  the 
acqaisition  was  to  go  throngfa  all  their  Romances,  and  con- 
seqftently  a  regular  course  of  Diablerie-^from  the  Arch  De- 
mon who  inhabited  Pandemonium,  to  the  Imp  that  lired  in  a 
boitle—from  the  scholar  who  bartered  his  soul,  to  the  fellow 
who  sold  bis  own  shadow.  The  consequence  I  might  have 
foretoen.  My  head  became  stuffed  with  men  in  black,  and 
black  dogs-^with  unholy  compacts,  and  games  of  chance.  1 
dreamt  of  Walpurgis  Revels  and  the  Wolfs  Glen — ^Zamiel 
glared  on  me  with  his  fiery  eyes  by  night;  and  the  smooth 
voice   of  Mephistophiles   kept   whispering  in  my  ear  hy  day. 

n  Wherever  my  thoughts  wandered,  there  was  the  foul  Fiend 
straddling  across  their  path,  like  Bunyan's  ApoUyon, — ready 
to  play  with  me  for  my  immortal  soul  at  cards  or  dice.— to 
strike  infernal  bargains,  and  to  execate  unholy  contracts  to  be 
signed  with  blood  and  sealed  with  sulphur.  In  a  word.,  I  was 
completely  be-DeTilled.  • 

«But  the  stairs — the  running  up  stairs?* 

«  The  result  of  my  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  so  much 
folly  and  profanity^^*-^  kind  of  bet.  S'death!  Tra  ashamed  to- 
mention  it! — a  sort  of  wager  that  came  into  my  hea^d  one 
daj^^a  diabolical  suggestion  of  course*— that  the  Fiend  might 
have  me  body  and  soul,  in  default  of  my  reaohing  the  lop  of 
the  stairs  b^ore  counting  a  certain  number! » 

•  What!  a  wager  with  the  I>evil!> 

•  Yea— *the  infernal  stiggestion^^for  it  was  xa  infernal  sog* 
gesfion-^was  whispered  to  me  at  the  stair-foot ;  and  as  if  my 
salvation  bad  really  depended  on  the  issue,  I  was  up  the 
whole  flight  in  an  instant.  The  next  moment  sufficed  to  con* 
Tince  me  of  the  absurdity,  not  to  say  sinfulness,  of  the  act; 
but  what  defence  is  our  deliberate  reason  against  such  sudden 
impulses?    Before  reflection  could  come  into  play,  the  thing 

^was  done  and  over.  Nor  was  that  the  end.  You  remember 
my  irresistible  prompting  to  kiss  the  red,  rugged  hand  of 
poor  Sally? » 

■  Perfectly.* 

« Well,  there  was  the  same  mental  prodess.    You  knew  how 
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ttudh  our  ideas  are  the  slaves  of  assoeiation— *and  especiallj 
tkej^are  so  in  a  tenacious  mind  like  mine,  in  which  the  most 
trivial  fancies  obtain  a  permanent  record.  To  find  mjself 
near  any  stairs  was  enough  therefore  to  revive  the  diabolical 
hint — the  mere  sight  of  a  banister  set  me  off,  in  fact  before 
the  month  was  out  I  had  raced  again,  again,  and  again,  not 
bnlj  up  m j  own  flight,  but  up  those  of  half  my  friends  and 
iacqnaintances.* 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  this  description.  The 
picture  of  a  genUeman  scampering  up  people's  stairs,  with  the 
agility  of  a  lamplighter,  was,  as  I  said  in  my  apology,  so 
very  comical. 

•  Itumph!  Not  if  you  knocl  down  your  own  servant  with 
ihe  tray,  or  frighten  an  old  rich  aunt  into  hysterics — both  of 
which  I  have  performed  within  the  last  week,  • 

•  But  you  might  perhaps  break  yourself — » 

•  Never!  it's  impossible!  As  I  said  before,  the  mere  sight  of 
the  banisters  is  enough.  Resides,  from  practice,  the  thing  has 
become  a  habit,  and  the  mental  prompting  is  backed  by  a 
bodily  impulse.  No;».and  he  shook  his  head  very  gravely, 
•  I  shall  never  leave  it  off — except  by  death.  And  with  my 
State  of  health,  to  run«full  speed  up  a  long  flight, — there  are 
^x-and-twenty  stairs,  and  two  sharp  turns — under  penalty  of 
eternal  perdition,  before  one  could  count  a  score —  ■ 

•  Why,  surely  you  do  not  believe  in  the  validity  of  such  a 
wager? » 

•  Heaven  alone  knows, »  seplied  Horace^  very  solemnly,  who, 
\[  he  had  not  been  made  positively  superstitious  by  his  Ger- 
man reading,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  supernatural,  had 
at  least  learned  to  regard  the  abstract  eril  principle  as  a  real 
and  active  personage.  «I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
argue  myself  into  your  opinion.  But  all  my  reasoning  and 
casuistry  are  of  no  avail  against  a  sort  of  vague  misgiving; 
and,  as  the  forfeit  is  too  awful  to  be  risked  on  a  doubt,  I 
alwjays  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  secure  thp  stake  by 
winning  ijici  wagpr— that  is  to  say,  by  getting  to  the  top  be-' 
fore  I  can  count  twenty. » 

•  You  might  secure  it  by  slow  counting. • 

VOL.  II.  70 
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.  As  if  Aat  would  retard  Jiisf  No ,  my  dear  fellow ,  there 
is  no  cheating  turn!  To  tell  the  truth  I  shudder  at  times  to 
think  what  may  happen  to  me — a  fall — a  sprain-^the  encoua- 
ter  of  other  people  on  the  stairs — a  loose  rod — the  cat  or 
^Qg which  by  the  by,  shall  be  sent  away —  • 

I  looked  again,  full  in  Horace's  face;  but  he  was  as  grave 
as  a  Judge^  and  evidently* in  sad,  sober  earnest:  as  indeed 
appeared  the  next  minute,  when  he  went  off  into  one  of  his 
fits  of  abstraction,  but  continued  to  himself.  Frbm  what  he 
muttered  it  was  plain  that  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  the 
people  described  by  Coleridge  as  -possessed*  by  their  own 
ideas.  Some  of  his  expressions  even  impressed  me  with  a 
doubt  of  his  perfect  sanity— whether  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  a  kind  of  monomania.  However,  I  tried  to  laugh 
and  reason  him  out  of  his  « wager,  •  but  the  attempt  was  fu- 
tile, and  I  took  my  leave. 

«God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow?*  and  the  tears  filled  his 
eyes  as  he  energeticall)  squeezed  my  hand,  «it  is  the  last  time 
you  will  see  me;  mark  my  words.  However,  it  may  affect  me 
hereafter,  that  Diabolical  Suggestion  has  done  for  me  Iiere— 
and  will  hurry  me  to  my  grave!* 

Poor  Horace!  His  prediction  was  too  true.  On  calling 
upon  him  a  month  afterwards,  I  found  that  he  had  let  ,and 
removed  from  his  old  residence:  but  one  of  his  servants  had 
remained  with  the  new  tenants,  and  was  able  to  give  me  some 
particulars  of  her  ex-master.  His  health  had  suddenly  bro- 
ken—his complaint  declaring  itself  to  be  a  decided  organic 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  he  had  suffered  from  violent  pal- 
pitations and  spasms  in  the  chest.  The  doctors  had  ordeped 
change  of  air  and  scene-;and  about  a  fortnight  before  ,  he 
had  gone  into  the  country,  somewhere  in  Sussex,  where  he 
was  living  in  a  cotUge,  that  as  she  significantly  added,  was 
.all  on  one  floor.*  But  alas!  she  was  incorrect  in  her  state- 
ment.  He  was  Hiding  nowhere ;  for  that  very  morning  he  had 
crone  to  call  on  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  after  a 
flight— which  made  the  footman  believe  that  be  had  admitted 
a  madman,  dropped  dead  on  the  last  top  step  of  the  draw- 
im^-room  stairs! 

(mONTBLV   1IAGA2J1IS.; 
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In  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  especially 
in  Louisiana,  the  wild  cal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  4ense 
swamps  that  border  on  the  Mississippi,  protect  this  vicious 
species^of  game  from  extermination,  and  foster  their  increase; 
and,  although  every  year  vast  numbers  are  killed,  they  remain 
seemingly  as  plentiful  as  they  ever  were  «in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.*  The  wild  cat  seeks  the  most. solitary 
retreats,  in  which  to  rear  its  young,  where  in  some  natural 
hole  in  the  ground,  or  some  hollow  tree,  it  finds  protection 
for  itself,  and  its  kittens,  from  the  destructive  b^nd  of  man. 
At  night,  or  at  early  mom,  it  comes  abroad,  stfsaling  over 
the  dried  leaves,  in  search  of  prey,  as  quietly  as  a  zepliyr, 
,or  ascending  the  forest  tree  with  almost  the  ease  of  a  bird. 
The  nest  on  the  tree,  and  the  burrow  in  the  ground,  are 
alike  invaded  ;  while  the  poultry-yard  of  the  farmer,  and  his 
sheep  fold,  are  drawn  liberally  upon  to  supply  the  cat  with 
food.  It  bunts  down  the  rabbit,  *coon,  and  possum,'  spring* 
ing  from  some  elevated  bough,  upon  the  bird  perched  beneath , 
catching  in  its  mouth  its  victim,  and  doing  this,  while  des- 
cending like  an  arrow  in  speed,  and  with  the  softness  of  a 
feather  to  the  ground.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  beauty  of  mo- 
tion when  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  sporting  in  play.  No  leap 
seems  too  formidable,  no  attitude  is  ungraceful.  It  runs,  flies, 
leaps,  skips,  and  is  -at  ease  in  an  instant  of  time  ;  every  hair 
of  its  body  seems  redolent  with  life.  Its  disposition  is  un- 
tameable,  it  seems  insensible  to  kindness,  a  mere  mass  of  ill 
nature,  having  no  sympathies  with  any,  not  even  of  its  own 
kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  no  doubt,  that  it  is  so  recklessly 
pursueJ,  its  paw  being,  like  the  Ishmaelites,  against  every 
man  :  and  it  most  indubitably  follows,  that  every  man's  dogs, 
slicks,  and  guns,  are  against  it.  The  hounds  themselvesi  that 
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hunt  equallj  well  tbe  cat  and  fox,  parsue  the  former  with  a 
clamourous  joy,  aiid~  kill  it  with  a  le^t,  that  .they  do  not  dis- 
play when  finishing  off  a  fine  run  after  Reynard.  In  fact,  aa 
an  animal  of  sport,  the  cat  in  many  respects  is  preferable  to 
the  fox,  its  trail  is  always  warmer,  and  it  shows  more  saga- 
city in  eluding  its  enemies. 

In  Louisiana,  the  sportsman  starts  out  in  the  morning  pro- 
fessedly for  a  fox-chase,  and  it  turns  tcat,*  and  often  both 
cat  and  fox  are  killed,  after  a  short  but  hard  morning's  work. 
The  chase  is  varied,  and  is  often  full  of  amusing  incident,  for 
the  cat,  as  might  be  expected,  takes  often  to  the  «tree»  to 
avoid  pursuit,  and  this  habit  of  the  animal  allows  the  sports* 
man  to  meet  it  on  quite  familiar  terms  ;  if  the  tree  is  a  tall 
one,  the  excitable  creature  manages  to  have  its  face  obscured 
by  the  distance,  but  if  it  takes  to  a  dead  limbless  trunk, 
where  the  height  will  permit  its  head  to  be  fairly  seen,  as  it 
looks  down  upon  the  pack  that  are  yelling  at  its  feet,  with 
such  open  mouths,  that  they 

•  Fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth,* 

you  will  see  a  rare  exhibition  of  rage  and  fury,  eyes  that 
seem  living  balls  of  fire,  poisonous  claws  that  clutch  the  in- 
sensible wood  with  deep  indentations, — the  foam  trembles  on 
its  jaws,  hair  standing  up  like  porcupine  quills,  ears  pressed 
down  to  the  head,  forming  as  perfect  a  picture  of  vicious, 
ungovernable  destructiveness  as  can  be  imagined.  A  charge 
of  mustard-seed  shot,  or  a  poke  with  a  slick  when  at  bay, 
will  cause  it  to  desert  its  airy  abode,  when  it  no  sooner 
touches  the  ground,  than  it  breaks  off  at  a  killing  pace,  the 
pack  like  piad  fiends  on  its  trail. 

^  Beside  « treeing, »  the  cat  will  take  advantage  of  some  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  disappear  when  it  meets  with  these  hiding- 
pVaces,  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.  The  hounds 
come  up  ^to  the  hiding-place,  and  a  fight  ensues.  The  first 
head  intruded  into  the  cat's  hole  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  warm 
reception,  claws  and  teeth  do  their  work^  still  the  staunch 
hound  heeds  it  not,  and  either  he  gets  a  hold  himself,  or  acts 
as  a  bait  to  draw  the  cat  from  his  burrow;  thus  fastened,  the 
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doip,  hmg  th^  most  powerful  in  strength,  baoks  but,  drug- 
ging his  enemy  along  with  him,  and  no  sooner  is  the  cat's 
hes^  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  pack,  than  they  pounce  upon 
him,  and  in  a  feif  moments  the  « nine  lives »  of  the  « yarmint » 
are  literally  ehawed  up.  At  one  of  these  burrowings,  a  huge 
cat  intruded  into  a  hole  so  small,  that  an  ordinarily  larg'e 
hound  could  not  follow.  A  little  stunted  but  excellent  hound, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Ringwood,  from  his  diroinutiveness 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  hole  after  the  cat,  in  an 
instant  a  faint  scream  was  heard,  and  the  little  fellow  showed 
symptoms  of  hating  caught  a  tartar.  One  of  the  party  pre- 
sent, stooped  down,  and  running  his  arm  under  the  dog's- 
body,  pressed  it  forward,  until  he  coald  ieel  that  the  bat  had 
the  dog  firmly  clawed  by  each  shoulder,  with  its  ilose  in  the 
cat's  mouth;  in  this  situation,  by  pressing  the  dog  firmly  un^ 
der  the  chest,  the  two  were  drawn  from  the  hole.  The  cat 
hung  on  until  he  discovered  that  his  victim  was  surrounded 
by  numerous  friends,  when  he  let  go  *his  cruel  hold  ,  the 
more  vigorously  to  defend  himself.  Ringwood,  though  covered 
with  jetting  blood,  juftnped  upon  the  cat  and  shook  away  as 
if  unharmed  in  the  contest. 

Sportsmen  in  hunting  the  cat,  provide  themselves  generally 
with  pistols,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  cat,  but  to 
annoy  it,  so  that  it  will  desert  from  the  tree,  when  it  has 
taken  to  one;  sometimes  these  infantile  shooting-irons  are  left 
at  home,  and  the  cat  gets  safely  lodged  out  of  the  reach  of 
sticks,  or  whatever  other  missile  may  be  convenient.  This  is 
a  most  provoking  affair,  dogs  and  sportsmen  lose  all  patience, 
and  as  no  expedient  suggests  itself,  the  cat  escapes  for  the- 
time.  I  once  knew  of  a  cat  thus  perched  out  of  reach,  that 
was  brought  to  terms  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  .tree* 
on  which  the  animal  was  lodged  being  a  very  high  one,  se- 
cure from  interruption  it  looked  down  upon  its  pursuers  with 
the  most  provoking  <MHaplaoency,  every  effort  to  dislodge  it 
had  failed,  and  the  hUnt  was  about  to  be  abandoned  in  des* 
pair,  when  one  of  the  sportsmen  discovered  a  grape-vine  that 
passed  directly  over  the  cat's  body,  and  by  running  his  eye 
along  its  circumvolutions,  traced  it  down  to  the  ground,  aju- 
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dicious  jerk  at  the  Vioe  touched  the  cat  on  the  rvinp,  tiiif 
was  most  unex|»ected,  and  it  instantlj  leaped  to  the  ground, 
from  a  height  of  OTer  forty  feet,  striking  on  its  fore  paws, 
throwing  a  sort  of  rough  somerset,  and  then  staKing  off  as 
sound  in  limb  and  wind  as  if  had  leaped  off  of  a  •  huckel- 
herrj »  bush. 

The  hunter  of  the  wild  turkey,  while  « calling, »  in  intima- 
tion of  the  hen,  to  allure  the  gobbler  within  reach  of  the 
rifle,  will  sometimes  be  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
wild  cat,  stealing  up  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sounds 
proceed.  The  greatest  caution  on  such  occasions'  is  visible, 
the  cat  advancing  by  the  slowest  possible  movements,  stealing 
along  like  a  serpent.  The  hunter  knows  that  the  intruder  has 
spoiled  his  turkey  sport  for  the  morning,  and  his  only  revenge  is 
to  wait  patiently  and  give  the  cat  the  contents  of  his  gun,  then, 
minus  all  game,  he  goes  home,  anathematizing  the  whole  race 
of  cats,  for  thus  interfering  with  his  sport,  and  his  dinner. 

Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cat,  its  untameable  and  quar- 
relsome disposition  is  its  most  marked  characteristic.  The  wes- 
tern hunter,  when  he  wishes  to  clap  the  climax  of  bragado- 
cio  with  respect  to  his  own  prowess,  says,  ^he  can  whip  his 
own  weight  in  wild  cats. »  This  is  saying  all  that  can  be 
said,  for  it  would  seem,  considering  its  size,  that  the  cat  in  * 
a  fight  can  bite  fiercer,  scratch  harder,  and  live  longer,  than 
any  other  animal  whatever.  « I  am  a  roarinfi^  e<'irthquake  in 
a  fight,  •  sang  out  one  of  the  half*horse  and  half-alligator  spe- 
cies of  fellows,  «a  real  snorter  of  the  universe,  I  can  strike 
as  hard  as  fourth-proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  up,  rough  and 
tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild  cat. »  These  high  encomiums  on  the 
character  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  cat  are  beyond  question. 
•  A  singed  cat,  •»  is  an  excellent  proverb  illustrating  that  a  per- 
son may  be  smarter  than  he  looks.  A  singed  wild  cat\  as 
such  an  illustration,  would  be  sublime;  There  is  no  halfway 
mark,  no  exception,  no  occasional  moment  [of  good-nature  ; 
starvation  and  a  surfeit,  blows  and  kind  words,  kicks,  cuffs, 
and  fresh  meat,  reach  not  the  sylnpathies  of  the  wild  cat.  He 
has  the  greediness  of  the  pawn-broker,  the  ill  nature  of  an  old 
usurer,  the  meanness  of  a  pettyfogging  lawyer,  the  blind  rage 
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of  the  hog,  and  the  apparent  insennbjlity  to  paio  of  the  turtle; 
like  a  woman,  the  wild  cat  is  incomparable  with  any  thing 
but  itself.  In  expression  of  face,  the  wild  cat  singularly  re- 
sembles the  ratlle-^ake.  The  skulls  of  these  two  •varmints* 
have  the  same  venomous  expression,  the  same  demonstration 
of  fangs,  and  probably  no  two  creatures  living  atlack  each 
other  wilh  more  deadly  ferocily  and  hate.  They  will  stare 
at  each  other  wilh  eyes  filled  wilh  defiance,  and  burning  with 
fire  ;  one  hissing  and  the  other  snarling,  presenting  a  most 
terrible  picture  of  the  mafevolence  of  passion »  The  serpent 
in  its  altitudes  is  all  grace,  the  cat  all  activity  ;  the  serpent 
moves  wilh  the  quickness  of  lightning,  while  making  the  at- 
tack, the  cat  defends  itself  with  motions  equally  quick,  bound- 
ing from  side  to  side,  str^fiing  with  its  paws,  both  are  often 
victors,  for  they  seldom  separate  until  death  blows  have  been 
inOicted  on  either  side.  The  Indians,  who,  in  their  notions 
and  traditions,  are  always  picturesque  and  beautiful,  imagine 
that  the  rattle  snake,  to  live,  must  breathe  the  poisonous  air 
of  the  swamps,  and  the  exhalations  of  decayed  animal  matter, 
while  the  cat  has  the  atlribute  of  gloating  over  the  meaner 
displays  of  evil  passions  of  a  quarrelsome  person;  or  speaking 
of  a^  quarrelsome  family,  they  say,  •  the  lodge  containing  them 
fattens  the  wild  cat,  • 

St.  Francis  Yilla,  Louisiana,  April,  184). 

(SPORTINa    MA«AZlIfl.) 
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Give  out,  give  out  thy  streaming  folds 

UDbosomed  to  the  wind. 
Thou  raven  flag !  the  foem^n  s  arm 

Thy  wing  shall  never  bind. 
Lord  of  the  deep,  swoop  onwards  still.! 

.   Wherever  thoi/  hast  flown— 
.The  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea 

"Were  numbered  as  thiae  own. 

Raise -raise— aloft  the  Battle- Rune 

Jarl  Harold  sung  of  yore, 
"While  to  the  breeze  ye  give  the  sail, 

And  to  the  iwave  the  oar. 
Of  other  days,  when  fiery  plqipes 

.    Were  quenched  in  blood,  it  tells, 
•As  fiercely  from  each  bearded  lip 

The  raging  measure  swells— 

Of  Hours  when  through  the  drifting  spray 

We  held  our  stern  career. 
And  Ocean's  stoutest  rovers  quailed 

Before  our  Sign  of  fear. 
When  to  the  eagle  on  the  deep. 

And  to  the  wolf  on  shore, 
With  ravening  blades  for  Ella  forged 

We  spread  the  Feast  of  Gore. 

No  heritage  the  War-Smith  owns, 

Won  by  another's  hand- 
No  wealth  he  bears  from  other  times. 

Save  shield  and  battle-brand. 
His  realm  is  on  the  wandering  wave 

That  bears  him  on' its  breast- 
Like  swart  sea-hawk  upon  its  ridge 

He  rears  his  couch  of  rest. 
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With  sickle  keen  on  Saxon  plains 

I  reap  the  flickering  grain, 
With  spear  and  targe  in  maddening  strife 

I  shed  the  purple  rain; 
Far  rolls  my  shout  through  cloud  and  fire 

O'er  cities  wrapt  in  flame; 
•  Yalfodur  rules  the  sea  of  swords, 

«Aud  strikes  for  Norway's  name!  »  * 

The  surge—the  bounding  surge  for  me ! 

The  fleet  and  flashing  foam— 
To  spread  my  banner  where  I  list. 

Where'er  I  list  to  roam. 
No  sterner  Scald  Valhalla  holds 

Than  is  the  shrill  curlew, 
When  through  the  tempest  s  rolling  mists 
"      She  shrieks  her  wild  halloo* 

The  waning  moon  above  our  path 

Grows  pale,  but  ere  the  day. 
On  yonder  strand  the  War-Smiths  fierce 

Christ's  Mass  with  swords  shall  play. 
With  streaming  fire-clouds  sheen  aboye 

And  weltering  foam  below^ 
Away  !— righ^on  before  •the  blast 

On  eagle-wing  we  go. 
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A  PORTRAIT.  —  Slow  was  theoretically  an  industrious  man, 
practicallj  a  pattern  of  indolence.  He  was  deek,  fair-haired, 
and,  hj  habit,  had  superinduced  a  plumpness  that  bordered 
upon  the  chubby.  The  house  was  a  very  hive  of  industry, 
and  he  a  drone. 

By  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law  he  had  obtained  a  si- 
tuation under  government ;  the  fatigues  of  office  wiere  his  con- 
stant theme,  and  the  ever-ready  excuse  for  his  repose. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  generally  took  his  chocolate  in  bed  at  eight, 
read  till  nine,  and  then,  by  an  effort,  leaped  into  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  submitted  his  chin  to  the  operation  of 
a  barber. 

At  ten  the  omnibus  called  at  his  door,  and  transported  him 
to  the  office,  the  hours  of  business  being  from  eleven  to  three 
o'clock — where,  in  winter,  he  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
punching  the  inoffensive  red  coals  in  the  glowing  grate,  while 
a  junior  clerk -read  the  newspaper  aloud. 

In  summer  he  ate  strawberries  or  cherries,  and  killed  time 
by  shooting  at  the  bluebottles  which  busily  buzzed  about  his 
prison,  for  such  he  deemed  it. 

Harrassed  with  the  toils  of  the  day, — having  probably  been 
compelled  to  sign  his  name  half-a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  his  incarceration,  he  hailed  the  advent  of  the  omnibus  with 
the  glee  of  a  school-boy  going  home  for  the  holidays  ;  and 
returned  to  his  domestic  retreat  to  count  the  tardy  minutes 
till  dinner  was  announced. 
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His  little  active  wife  and  ehildren  all  sjttpathiaed  with  tlia 
parent ;  and  wbile  his  affectionate  partner  proffered  a  jellj  or 
an  ice,  or  an  anchovy  sandwich,  to  recruit  his  wasted  energies, 
his  eldest  girl  would  gentlj  lull  his  mind  by  playing  soft  airs 
upon  the  piano,  while  he  lolled  at  full  len^  upon  the  yield- 
ing sofa. 

In  fact,  he  had  the  art  of  turning  all  tenderness  and  acti- 
vity to  the  promotion  of  his  own  peculiar  enjoyment. 

Poor  Slow  ?  he  was  as  nearly  arriving  at  perfection  in  the 
art  of  idleness  as  any  mortal  breathing,  when,  unfortunately, 
the  world  suddenly  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bright  example  and 
profound  experience,  through  the  intervention  of  an  apoplec- 
tic fit. 

LiFK. — Life  has  been  compared  to  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce. 
It  was  reserved  for  Talleyrand  to  consider  it  as  a  one-act 
piece.  "I  know  not  why  the  world  calb  me  a  wicked  man,* 
said  Rulhiire,  for  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
committed  more  than  one  act  of  wickedness.  • — « But  when  will 
this  act  be  at  an  end?>  asked  Talleyrand. 

LovBBS. — Lovers  must  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  their  visual 
organ.  A  tender  swain  once  reproached  his  inamorata  with  suffer- 
ing a  rival  to  kiss  her  hand,  a  fact  which  she  indignantly  denied. 
— « But  1  saw  it.  ■ —  « Nay,  then,  •  cried  the  offended  fair,  •  I 
am  now  convinced  you  do  not  love  me,  since  you  believe 
your  eyes  in  preference  to  my  word.. 

Monkey  trotting  Match. —  On  Tuesday  a  numerous  assem- 
blage took  place  at  the  enclosure  attached  to  the  Rosemary 
Branch  Tavern,  Peckham,  to  witness  the  performance  of  an 
extraordinary  match.  A  grey  pony,  of  twelve  hands  and  a 
half  high,  the  property  of  Burke,  of  trotting  celebrity,  having 
been  backed  for  twenty-five  pounds  ,  to  trot  fourteen  miles 
within  an  hour,  with  a  monkey  for  its  rider.  The  monkey, 
of  course,  was  the  «lion  of  the  day,  and  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  match,  was  booted,  spurred,  and  otherwise 
attired  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jockeys  at  Epsom  or  Newmar- 
ket, and  rode  the  pony  in  the  usual  style,  with  saddle  and 
bridle.     That   selected    for    the  undertaking   belongs  to   Mr. 
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Batty,  the  cefebrated  Equestrian  mtaaget,  well  known  as « Sig- 
ner Jocko, »  who  has  already  earned  considerable  reputation 
ij  his  performances  in  the  circle  at  the  Snrrej  and  other  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial  theatres.  At '  the  appointed  time 
the  signor  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  one  of  therovgh- 
riders  belonging  to  Mr.  Batty's  establishment.  lie  was  dres- 
sed in  jockey  costome,  his  jacket  ancl  bnck-skfins '  being  built 
by  a  flrst-rate  west*end  Schneider^  and  his  top-boots  ^ould 
have  done  honour  even  to  the  renowned  Hoby.  The  colours 
he  sported  were  red  and  white,  and  in  his  right  paw  he  car- 
ried a  handsome  riding-whipj,  and  also  wore  a  small  pair  of 
spurs  buckled  round  his  boot.  The  pony  was  « The  Doctor,  • 
a  very  fast  trotter,  but,  notwithstanding  his  performances, 
the  start  took  place,  Burke  and  one  of  Mr.  Batty's  men  can- 
tering on  each  side  of  the  pony,  with  one  or  two  others  gal- 
loping in  the  rear.  He  performed  the  distance,  having  to  go 
twenty  times  round,  in  fifty-six  minutes  andfifty4hree  seconds 
of  the  given  time,  consequently  having  three  minutes  and 
seven  seconds  to  spare,  and  was  not  at  all  distressed.  The 
Signor  rode  in  first-rate  style,  came  in  with  his  whip  in  his 
mouth,  and  appeared  quite  conscious  of  his. own.  merits  as  an 
equestrian,  and  not  less  delighted  when  bis  task  was  com- 
pleted. He  grinned  most  ^larmingly  at  his  conductor,  and 
evidently  felt  that  any  want  of  regularity  would  lead  to  his 
disgrace.  The  pony  broke  throe  times  and  was  turned. 

— It  has  been  recorded  by  some  anli-connectional  wag^  that 
when  two  widowers  were  once  condoling  together,  on  the 
recent  bereavement  of  their  wives,  one  of  them  exclaimed  with 
a  sigh,  « Well  may  I  bewail  my  loss,  for  I  had  so  few  differ- ' 
ences  with  the  deceased,  that  the  last  day  of  my  marriage 
was  as  happy  as  the  first. » — «  There  I  surpass  you,  >  said  his 
friend,  >  for  the  last  day  of  mine  was  happier.  >    . 

—Pithy  enough  was  the  reply  of  the  avaricious  old  man, 
who,  being  asked  by  a  nobleman  of  doubtful  courage  what 
pleasure  he  found  in  amassing  riches  which  he  never  used, 
answered — «  Much  the  same  that  your  Lordship  has  in  wearing 
a  sword.  • 
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Tbb  nmb. — A  gentleman  oiice  expressed  his  surprise  that  in 
so  rich  a  literary  country  as  England,  the  Muses  should  not  attain 
their  due  honour. — «lnipossihle!i*  cried  a  iv^hist-playing  old 
lady — <  They  are  nine,  and  of  course  cannot  reckon  honours. 

Mining  in  Torkey  —  Cuaiocs  Discoveries.  —  A  few  Turkish 
gentlemen  have  lately  got  up  a  small  company  to  work  a  cop- 
per mine  not  twenty  miles  from  Constantinople.  In  the  course 
of  their  labours  the  men  turned  out,  ore,  petrified  plants, 
jQowers,  insects,  &c.;  and  the  other  day  they  found,  at  a 
depth  of  thirty-two  fathoms  below  the  surface,  a  perfect  and 
well-baked  brick,  black  as  the  dark  soil  in  which  it  had  lain 
for  so  many  ages.  It  is,  we  understand,  preserved  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious. 

SofiAit  FROM  Corn.*— A  new  mode  of  raising  corn  trebles  the 
saccharine  quality  of  the  stalk,  and  with  altention  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  l,0001bs.  of  sugar  per  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained. Complete  success  has  attended  the  experiments  on  this 
subject  in  Delaware,  and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact 
that  if  the  stalk  is  permitted  to  mature,  without  suffering  the 
ear  to  form,  the  saccharine  matter  (three  times  as  great  as  in 
beets,  and  equal  to  cane)  will  amply  repay  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture into  sugar.  This-plan  has  heretofore  been  suggested 
by  tierman  chemists,  but  the  process  had  not  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  the  United  States,  until  Mr.  Webb's  ex- 
periments at  Wilmington  the  last  season. 

— Obedience — Military. — Must  be  implicit  and  unreasoning. 
0  Sir, »  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  an  otBcer  of  engineers, 
who  urged  the  impossibility  of  executing  the  direction  he  had 
received.  ■  I  did  not  ask-  your  opinion,  I  gave  you  my  orders 
and  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed.  >  It  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  yield  a  literal  obedience  to  the  adjutant  of  a  volun- 
teer corps,  who  being  doubtful  whether  he  had  distributed 
muskets  to  all  the  men,  cried  out — « All  you  that  are  without 
arms  will  please  to  hold  up  your  hands. 
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John  Harrison  Scott,  of  Soniers  Town,  ef^ineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  metal  pipes,  and  in  the  manufacture  thereof.  Julj  6; 
six  months. 

George  Edmund  Donisthorpe,  of  Bradford,  top  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  combing  and  drawing  wool,  and  certain  descriptions 
of  hair.     July  6  ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Hall ,  of  Cambridge ,  agricultural  implement  maker,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  tilling  land.  July  6;  six 
months. 

Lady  Ann  Vavasour,  of  Melbourne  Hall,  York,  for  improvements 
in  obtaining  images  on  metallic  and  other  surfaces.  July  7;  six 
months. 

Richard  Hodgson,  of  Montague-place,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  obtaining  images  on  metallic  and  other  surfaces.  July  7 ;  six 
months. 

'James  Timmins  Chance,  of  Birmingham^  glass  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.     July  7 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Augustus  Preller,  of  East  Cheap,  merchant,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  preparing,  combing,  and  drawing  wool  and 
goat*s  hair.     July  7;  six  months. 

William  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  metal  ships,  boats,  and  oth\er  vessels, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  metal  plates  to  be  used  therein.  July  7 ; 
six  months. 

John  Perring  of  Cecil  House,  Strand,  hat  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  wood  paving.     July  7 ;  six  months. 

John  Bird,  of  Manchester,  machinist,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery,  or  apparatus  for  raising  or  forcing  water,  and  other 
fluids;  which  said  improvements  are  also  applicable  as  an  engine,  to 
be  worked  by  steam  for  propelling  ves^ls,  and  other  purposes.  July 
7;  six  months. 
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William  Richard  the  Elder,  of  Barley  Mills/  Leeds,  manufacturer, 
for  an  improved  method  of  consuming  or  preventing  smoke  and 
economising  fuel  in  steam  engines,  and  other  furnaces.  July  7 ;  two 
months. 

William  Revell.Nigers,  of  Russell-square ,  Esq.,  for  a  mode  of 
keeping  the  air  in  confined  places  in  a  pure  or  rcspirable  state,  to 
enable  persons  to  remain  or  work  under  water,  and  other  places,  with- 
out a  constant  supply  of  fresh  atmospheric  air.    July  7  ;  six  months. 

John-  Peter  Booth,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  merchant,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  ^and  apparatus  for  working  in  mines,  which 
are  applicable  to  raising,  lowering,  and  transporting  of  heavy  bodies; 
and  also  affording  assistance  in  promoting  a  more  perfect  ventilation 
of  the  mine.     July  d  ;^six  months.  . 

Jean  Baptiste  Francois  Jouannin,  of  Upper  Ebury-street,  Pimlico, 
mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
speed  ot  steam*air,  or  water-engines.     July  9;  six  months. 

James  Crutchett,  of  William -street,  Regent*s-park ,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  manufacturing  gas,  and  an  apparatus  for  consuming 
gas.     July  19 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Deakin ,  of  Shiffield,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  parts  of  harness  and  saddlery  furniture.  July  IS ; 
six  months. 

Jean  Leandre  Clement,  of  St.  Rfartin's-kne,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  fluids  and 
also  the  pressure  of  steam.    July  19 ;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Stuckey;  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  of  Upper  North- 
place,  Esq.,  for  a  pneumatic  engine  for  producing  motive  power. 
July  19  i  six  monies- 

Joseph  Schlesinger,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  inkstands  and  in  instruments  for  filing  or  holding 
papers  and  other  articles.    July  16 ;  six  months. 

Robert  Benton  ,  of  Birmingham ,    land-agent ,  for  certain   impro- ' 
vements  in  propelling,  retarding,  and  stopping  carriages  on  railroads. 
July  16;  six  months. 

Joseph  Barling,  of  High -street,  Maidstone,  watchmaker,  for  certain 
improvements  in  producing  rotary  motion  in  machinery  worked  by 
manual  labour.    July  16;  six  months. 

John  Chativin,  of  Birmingham,  button  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons.  July  16;  six 
months. 

Charles  Robert  Ayers ,  of  John-street,  Berkeley-square,  architect, 
for  improvements  in  ornamenting  and  colouring  glass,  earthenware, 
porcelain  and  metaU^    July  93;  six  months,    i     . 
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Joseph  Partridge,  of  Bowbridge,  near  ^Stroud,  Gloncester,  djer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  cleansing  wool.    July  93;  six  months. 

Eugene  de  Yarroc ,  of  Brjanstone-street^  Portman-square,  for  ap- 
^ratus  to  be  applied  to  chimneys,  to  prevent  their  taking  fire»  and 
for  rendering  sweeping  of  chimneys  unnecessary.  July  93;  six 
months. 

Alexander  Johnstone^  of  Hill  House,  Edinburgh,  Esq  ,  for  certain 
improvements  in  carriages,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  ships,  boats, 
and  other  purposes  where  locomotion  is  required.  July  S3;  six 
months. 

Edward  Cobbold ,  .of  Melford ,  Suffolk,  master  of  arts,  clerk ,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  -means  of  supporting,  sustaining  and 
propelling  human  and  other  bodies  on  and  in  the  water.  July  fS; 
six  months. 
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